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TO 

W.  B.  HAMILTON,  £SQ.,  F.B.S.,  &c. 


DSAB  Mr.  HamiLTOK,  Berkeley  Square,  June,  1865. 

I  am  much  gratified  by  the  permifision  to  dedi- 
cate Hkeae  Toltimes  to  you.  They  are  a  reprint  of  my 
'Travels  in  Albania  and  other  Provinces  of  Turkey 

in  1800  and  IS  10/  and  niv  principal  oljuct  in  piil)lisli- 
ing  them  has  been  to  correct  the  mistakes  to  be  found 
in  the  first  edition  of  them. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  amended  them  so  much  as 
might  be  desired,  but  I  trust  that  they  are  less  faulty 
than  when  they  first  appeared ;  and  if  any  one  should, 
in  after  times,  think  it  worth  his  while  to  refer  to  my 
Travels,  I  request  him  to  quote  these,  rather  than  my 
first  printed,  volumes. 

Many  most  valuable  works  have  been  given  to  the 
world  referring  to  the  countries  herem  treated  of  since 
Lord  Bjrron  and  myself  traversed  tbcm,  and  of  some 
of  those  works  I  have  availed  myself  for  the  purpose 
either  of  correcting  or  illustrating  my  own  materials. 
1  have  done  this,  however,  for  the  most  part,  in  notes, 
80  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  narrative  of  what  I  saw, 
and  heard,  and  thought,  when  I  visited  Turkey  nearly 
lialf  a  century  ago  ;  and  I  have  added  a  date  to  the  new 
notes,  and  printed  them,  generally,  in  double  columns, 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  original  edition.  I 
ought,  perhaps,  also  to  mention  that  in  the  Appendix  wiU 
be  fomid  Letters  from  the  celebrated  Gorai  and  Dr.  Yin- 
cent,  addressed  to  myself  soon  after  the  first  publication 
of  my  Travels;  besides  communications  with  which  I 
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DEDICATION. 


have  been  recently  favoured,  from  Mr.  Pittakys, 
Conservator  of  Antiquities  at  Athens,  and  from 
Sir  Richard  Westmacott  and  Professor  Cockerel  1,  on 
Buhjects  treated  of,  very  imperfectly  I  am  aware,  in  the 
following  pages. 

In  laying  tliesc  vohimes,  in  the  first  instance,  before 
you,  I  know  that  I  submit  them  to  a  severe  test,  for  I 
am  not  of  the  common  opinion  that  the  best  informed, 
are  generally  the  most  lenient,  judges.  Professor 
Porson,  opening  Wakefield's  Edition  of  ^LncretiuB-  at 
the  famoua  comparison  of  Epicurus  with  the  rising  sun, 
and  seeing  "  aerius  "  substituted  for  "  eetherius,"  with  a 
long  note  of  reasons  for  the  change,  shut  the  book  and 
never  opened  it  again*  The  same  Edition  received^  it 
may  be  presumed,  a  more  tolerant  treatment  from  the 
great  statesman  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  There  is 
something  more  than  knowledge  required  to  make  a 
lenient  judge  :  there  must  be  no  previous  partialities ; 
there  must  be  a  due  allowance  for  difHeulties,  both  as 
regards  tlie  author  and  the  task  ho  undertakes;  and, 
above  all,  there  must  be  a  general  disposition,  not,  in- 
deed, to  overlook  blemishes,  but  to  weigh  them  against 
those  portions  of  the  work  which  may  be  fairly  ap- 
proved, I  do  not  think  these  qualities  are  often  united 
with  extensive  and  accurate  learning ;  but  I  do  think 
they  are  so  united  in  you.  Accordingly,  I  request  you, 
not  only  to  accept  this  dedication,  which  you  have 
kindly  consented  to  do,  but  to  give  my  volumes  a  place 
in  your  library. 

Farewell,  dear  Mr.  Hamilton, 

Believe  me  your  sincerely  obliged, 

Brouohto.v, 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

Departure  from  Malta  —  Approach  to  the  tiulf  i)f  Ixpanto,  and  to  Piitrns 
— FlMHigB  between  the  Uude  Gefrlomey  Ithaca,  and  Santa  Maura,  to 
Pieven. 

Lord  Byron  and  myself,  after  a  stay  of  three  weeks  at 
Malta,  and  after  many  hesitatioiia  whether  we  should 
bend  our  steps  towards  Smyrna  or  some  port  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  were  at  last  determined  in  favour  of  iho, 
latter,  by  one  of  those  accidents  which  often,  in  s|)ite  of 
preconcerted  schemesy  decide  the  conduct  of  travellers. 
A  brig  of  war,  the  Spider,  was  ordered  to  convoy 
about  ££ty  sail  of  small  merchantmen  to  Patras,  the 
chief  port  on  the  western  side  of  the  Morea,  and  to 
Prevesa,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Albania.  The  Go- 
vernor of  Malta,  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  was  so  obliging 
as  to  provide  us  with  a  passage  in  this  ship  to  the  latter 
place,  whence  we  resolved  to  conmience  our  tour. 

On  Tuesday,  September  19t]i,  1809,  we  left  Malta,  and 
on  the  following  Saturday,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing-, we  were  in  the  channel  between  Cefalonia  and 
Zante,  and  at  this  time  also  had  our  £rst  view  of  (ireece. 

GeMonia  appeared  a  chain  of  high  rocks  to  the  north, 
with  a  few  villages  scattered  at  their  feet,  and  presented 
a  prospect  of  universal  barrenness.  Zante  was  a  low 
land  to  tlie  Honth.  Before  us,  to  the  east,  were  the  high 
mountains  of  Albania  and  of  the  Morea,  from  wliich  also 
projected  towards  us  a  long  narrow  neck  of  very  low 
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laQdj.-i^t.the  eoEtiBimty  of  which  were  to  be  seen  the 
•**  reiasm»*b{^  W-ibr£'Gdlledy  as  we  were  informed,  Gastel- 

Tornese. 

We  had  not  much  wind,  and  were  obliged  also  to 
wait  for  the  slow  sailers  of  our  convoy,  so  that  it  was 
not  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  we  were 
near  enough  to  see  Ithaca,  called  now  Theaki,  which 
then  seemed  a  low  land  with  two  small  hills  to  the 
north-east  of  Cefalonia.  At  seven  o'clock  the  next 
morning  we  were  in  sight  of  the  opening  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  and  not  far  from  the  small  islands  called  Cur- 
zolari,  near  which,  and  not  in  the  Gulf  itself,  the  battle 
of  Lepanto  was  fought.  The  scenery  which  at  this 
moment  presented  itself  to  us  was  peculiarly  agreeable 
to  our  eyes,  which  had  been  so  long  fatigued  with  the 
white  waste  of  Malta.  To  the  south,  not  far  from  us, 
were  low  lands  inmning  out  into  the  sea,  covered  with 
currant-trees  of  the  most  lively  green ;  before  vmmexB 
hillscrowned  to  their  summits  with  wood ;  and  on  eveiy 
other  side,  except  at  the  opening  by  which  we  had 
come  into  this  great  bay,  were  rugged  mountains  of 
every  sliapc  We  were  shown  the  situation  of  Patras, 
but  did  not  advance  sufficiently  before  dark  to  see  the 
town  itself  that  evening.  The  following  night,  the 
whole  of  the  next  day,  and  the  night  after,  I  employed 
myself  in  cruising  about  the  mouth  of  the  bay  in  a  boat 

*  The  Ionian  Islands  were  tben  in  suddenly  mounted  by  men,  who  sa- 

posscssion  of  the  Frandl,  and  the  com-  luted  us  with  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry, 

mander  of  our  bricj  manned  a  hoat  to  which,  although  it  j»ierced  our  boat 

cruise  after  tVie  small  traders  running  and  our  one  sail  in  every  direction, 

between  the  islands.   The  crew  oon>  struck  only  one  of  our  men.    1  his 

listed  of  nine  men  oommanded  by  a  unlucky  fellow,  after  falling  to  the 

midshipman, — the  surgeon  and  myself  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  lyin;^  thcro 

went  as  volunteers.    ^Besides  muskets  api)arently  dead,  reccivc<I  a  sccorul 

and  cutlasses  we  had  a  small  three-  shot,  bat  neither  one  nor  the  other 

]X)under  gun  in  the  how  of  the  boat,  wound  proved  to  be  mortal ;  and  when 

In  tlio  cnur«o  of  the  first  hvzht  we  \vc  lx>ar<hd  tlio  \<r\ii,  after  an  lo  ur's 

captured  two  currant-boats,  but  dis-  firing  and  exlmusting  all  our  arniiiutii- 

miased  them.    On  the  next  momlng  tion,  the  sailor  requested  permisKiun 

we  bailed  a  laige  brig,  or  trebacnlo^  to  bear  his  ])art  in  the  attack.  The 

and,  rcceivinj;  no  answer,  wore  ap-  brig  turne*!  out  to  be  a  merchantman, 

proacbing  her,  when  her  decks  were  laden  phucipally  with  sulphur,  and. 
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bat  on  the  26tb,  at  seven  in  the  marning,  was  again  on 

board  of  the  brip^  at  anchor  off  Patras.  Nothing  could 
l>c  more  inviting  than  tlie  appearance  of  this  place.  I 
had  approached  it  just  as  the  dawn  was  bi  eaking.ovcr 
ibe  mountains  to  the  back  of  the  town,  which  is  itself 
on  the  foot  of  a  hill  clothed  with  gardens,  groves  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  cnrrant  grounds,  which, 
when  seen  at  a  distance,  reminded  me  of  the  briglit 
^reen  of  an  English  meadow.  The  minarets  of  the 
Turkish  moscks,  always  a  beautiful  object,  glittering  in 
the  first  rays  of  the  son,  and  the  cultivated  appearance 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  formed  an 
agreeable  contrast  with  the  barren  rocks  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Gulf. 

Though  wo  were  to  proceed  with  a  part  of  our  con- 
voy immediately  to  Prevesa,  we  were  anxious,  as  mny 
be  supposed,  to  put  foot  in  the  Morea.  Accordingly 
my  friend  and  myself  took  a  walk  in  some  currant- 
grounds  to  tlie  north  of  the  town,  until  wo  were  obliged 
to  return  by  a  signal  from  the  brig,  which  got  under 


as  she  had  touched  at  a  French  port, 
our  crew  were  in  hofn^s  slic  mi^ht 
prove  a  prize.  The  midshipman,  two 
of  our  sailors,  and  myself,  remained 
on  board  to  take  cl  nr^e  of  licr,  wliilst 
the  rest  of  our  crew  retume<l  to  tlioir 
owu  boat  and  continued  their  cruitie. 
We  {Hit  the  Turks  into  the  hold,  and 
pas.Ho<l  that  day  and  llif  nrxf  n\'j}\t 
disagreeably  enough  ;  tor  we  disco- 
vered that  our  prisoners  had  concealed 
•OBieof  Uieir  nmit,  and  were  evidently 
prp|  ariit;^  to  recover  their  vessel.  We 
Were  therefore  oMitjed  to  keep  a  con- 
stant watch  over  them,  but  could  not 
•help  allowing  two  at  a  time  to  come 
on  deck  and  assist  us  in  managing  the 
ship  and  working  at  tlic  pnni]>s.  It 
blew  very  hard,  witii  a  higii  ueii,  and 
our  ritnafcidD  whb  altogether  so  an- 
ple.isant  that  we  were  very  glad  to 
catch  a  si^ht  of  the  Spider's  pennant 
a  littio  aft*;r  daylight.  When  wc 
moboe  tinder  her,  onr  com- 
ordend  the  Tarhe  to  be 


brought  on  board,  and,  having  heard 
what  had  hapi)ened,  requested  me,  aa 
I  spoke  a  littio  Italian,  to  tell  the 
Turkish  captain  that  he  should  be 
lianged  in  half  nii  lionr  for  firing  on 
th(»  liritinh  flag  and  killing  an  Kng- 
lislmian.  1  delivered  the  message 
with  dne  solemnity,  and,  ixjinting  fo 
the  yard-arm  as  l»eing  ready  for  the 
execution,  asked  him  what  he  had  to 
Bay  iu  his  behalf.  1  then  had  an 
0]>portunity  of  witnessing  the  tren- 
qnillity  with  which  in  general  the 
Mnssnlnian  meets  death.  'J'he  Turk 
said,  *'  1  have  Ixjfore  told  you  I  mis- 
took yoo  for  a  ]>irate~I  have  no^lof; 
more  to  say  :  if  I  must  die,  I  mtist 
die.  (icKl's  will  1x3  done.**  The  man 
spoko  with  the  utmost  comfKisure, 
Although  be  had  every  reason  to  believe 
he  was  al>out  to  die.  I  scnrrcly  need 
acid  that  nothin'^'  Ueyond  the  con- 
demnation of  the  cur^u  was  inU'udod, 
and  that  was  not  obtained.— {1864.] 
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weigh  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  ship  was  not  long  in 
getting  ont  of  the  bay,  and  before  sunset  we  had  a 

distant  view  of  a  town  called  Mesolonghi,  wnth  a 
singular-looking  double  shore  at  the  foot  of  mountains 
rising  one  above  the  other  as  fietr  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
which  is,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  all  the  country  to 
be  seen  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto. 

The  next  morning  we  were  in  the  channel,  with 
Ithaca'  to  the  left  or  west  of  us.  This  island,  which  is 
but  of  small  circumference,  and  which  is,  as  it  were, 
enclosed  in  a  bay  formed  by  two  promontories  of  the 
great  island  of  Gefalonia,  is  not  so  rough  and  rocky  as 
the  main  land  to  the  right.  We  were  dose  to  it;  and 
saw  a  few  shrubs  on  a  brown  heathy  land,  two  little 
towns  in  the  liilLs  scattered  amongst  trees,  and  a  wind- 
mill or  two,  with  a  tower,  on  the  heights.  We  made 
but  little  progress  during  this  day ;  indeed  the  boats  of 
the  brig  were  employed  in  cutting  out  carrant-boats 
from  Ithaca,  then  not  very  strongly  garrisoned,  as  may 
be  easily  believed,  when  I  mention  that  a  month  after- 
wards, wlien  tlie  Ionian  Islands  were  invested  by  a 
British  squadron,  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses  was  sur- 
rendered into  the  hands  of  a  serjeant  and  seven  men. 
In  the  night  we  saw  lights  in  all  the  mountains,  which 
they  told  us  were  fires  kindled  by  shepherds,  whose 
flocks  are  not  driven  down  from  the  lulls  to  the  low 
grounds  till  the  bef!;iniiing  of  October,  when  the 
autumnal  rains  usually  commence. 

On  the  28th  we  sailed  through  the  channel  between 
Ithaca  and  the  island  of  Santa  Maura,  and  again  saw 
Geialonia  stretching  farther  to  the  north.  We  doubled 
the  promontory  of  Santa  Maura,  and  saw  the  precipice 

■  The  identity  of  this  island  with  and  although  the  loarncd  M.P.  for 

the  Hoircric  Ithaca  has  Iwen  qucs-  Ayrahiro  declares  that  he  will  not 

tiooed,  l»iit  there  seems  no  rcasonahlc  "  range  himself  as  a  partisan  on  any 

doubt  on  the  subject.    Colonel  Leake,  side,"  he  is  evidently  inclined  to  **  go 

C(»liinf'l  ATure,  ainl  Mr.  I^owcn  in  his  out  witli  the  ayes. " — See  Mil ro,  *  Tour 

'  iiboca  in  1650/  should  be  coosuited ;  in  Greece,'  chaps,  iv.  v.  vi. — [1864.] 
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which  the  &te  of  Sappho,  the  poetry  of  Ovid,  and  the 
rocks  so  formidable  to  the  ancient  mariners,  have  made 

for  ever  inemoral)le.  On  each  side  of  the  lieadland  is  a 
large  cave  ;  the  shore  is  very  bold,  and  the  height  very 
abrupt,  but  covered  on  the  top  with  a  green  shrub  or 
moss. 

At  seven  in  the  evening  we  anchored  off  Prevesa, 
and  the  Greek  acting  as  one  of  the  English  Yice-Consnls 

at  tliat  town  came  on  board  the  brig.  His  name  was 
Cominiuti,  or  Comminiiiti  ;  he  was  of  a  tall  and  uncom- 
monly liandsome  ]^erson  and  face,  and  dressed  in  the 
Oreek  fieishion.  We  had  letters  of  introduction  to  his 
brother,  which  he  opened,  but  could  not,  I  believe, 
read  :  he  was  not,  however,  the  less  civil ;  but,  with  a 
profusion  of  compliments,  promised  to  serve  us  to  the 
extent  of  bis  power. 
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CHAPTEli  11. 

Provesa  —  a  tlescriptimi  of  that  town  —  Tho  moutli  of  the  Gull"  uf  Arfa  — 
Actiuui  —  Short  deacriijliuii  aud  account  of  I'revesa  —  and  of  the  battle 
which  plfloed  the  town  in  the  hands  of  the  Toil». 

We  landed  at  Preveaa  during  a  shower  of  ram,  and 
with  no  very  agreeahle  presentiments.   The  master  of 

an  English  traiisjiort  lying  in  the  harbour  had  come  on 
board,  au<l  told  us  most  dismal  stories  of  the  Turks 
inhabiting  the  place.  He  liad  had  a  shot^red  through 
his  main-mast  from  some  Turkish  man-of-war ;  and  one 
day,  walking  in  the  country,  a  Turk,  to  whom  he  had 
said  and  done  nothing,  turned  round  and  fired  at  him. 
He  added,  that  our  llesidunt  at  the  court  of  Ali,  the 
l*asha  of  the  comitry,  was  preparing  to  leave  loannina, 
the  capital,  being  unable  to  bear  the  insolence  of  the 
people.  We  picked  our  way  through  several  dirty 
streets,  to  the  house  of  Signor  Gommiuti.  Few  places 
w\\\  bear  being  visited  in  a  rainy  day,  least  of  all  a 
Turkish  town,  and  such  a  town  as  Prevesa. 

We  found  the  streets  witliout  flags  or  stone  paving 
of  any  kind,  resembling  dirty  lanes,  with  wooden  huts 
on  each  side,  exceedingly  harrow,  and  shaded  over  head 
with  large  rushes  or  reeds,  reaching  from  the  pents  of 
the  houses  quite  across  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
This  contrivance,  which  must  be  very  agreeable  in  hot 
weather,  did  at  this  time  only  increase  the  gloominess 
of  the  place,  and  added  to  the  inconvenience  of  walk- 
ing, as  the  rain  dripped  from  the  dirty  reeds,  and  made 
the  paths  more  miry.  Add  to  this  the  savage  appear^ 
ance  of  the  Turks,  each  of  whom  carried  an  immense 
brace  of  pistols  and  a  long  knife  sticking  out  from  a 
belt  before  his  waist,  and  the  accommodatiou  we  met 
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with  at  the  Consul's  house,  which  seemed  wretched  to 
OS  who  were  just  fresh  £rom  Ghristendomy  and  there 
will  appear  no&ing  enviable  in  our  situation. 

A  circumstance  just  at  that  time  occiirred  which 
seemed  to  coincide  with  the  report  made  by  the  master 
of  the  transport ;  for,  looking  out  of  the  Consurs  win- 
dow, I  saw  a  young  Turk  discharge  two  pistols  over  a 
garden  wall,  to  frighten  some  Qreek  mariners  who  were 
dancing  and  singing  to  the  sound  of  a  fiddle.  The 
Bailors,  however,  continued  tlieir  sport ;  and  we  soon 
found  that  there  was  nothing  malicious  or  unusual  in 
the  playfulness  of  the  young  Mussulman. 

We  dined  with  the  brother  o/  the  Vice-Oonsul  (the 
Yioe-Consol  himself  being  absent  at  loannina),  when  I 
was  not  so  much  struck  with  the  dinner,  and  the  way 
of  serving  it  up,  one  dish  after  tlie  other,  of  eacli  of 
which  we  were  expected  to  eat,  as  with  Signer  Com- 
miuti  being  waited  upon  by  his  fiftther,  an  old  man,  and 
by  one  of  his  brothers.  I  afterwards  found  it  to  be  a 
common  practice  in  Greek  families  for  those  who  have 
no  money  to  be  retainers  and  attendants  to  such  of 
their  relations  as  are  more  wealthy  ;  nor  does  fili.'d 
affection  or  obedience  prevent  a  man  from  exacting  the 
same  duties  from  an  indigent  pai^ent  as  he  himself 
would  perform,  were  his  father  to  become  by  any  acci- 
dent the  richer  man  of  the  two.  An  ezcessiye  reve- 
rence for  wealth  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Levant. 
What  could  Mr.  De  Guys,  in  his  forced  parallel  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modem  Greeks,  have  said  to 
such  a  change  of  those  virtuous  customs  which  would 
never  permit  a  degradation  of  the  dignity  of  old 
age? 

After  dinner  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Governor  of  the 
town,  who  resided  within  the  enclosure  of  a  fort  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  harbour,  in  a  house  belonging 
to  Ali  Pasha.   We  walked  through  a  long  gallery, 
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open,  as  is  tlie  custom,  on  one  side,  and  through 
two  or  three  large  r  (uns  with  naked  walls,  and  no 
other  furniture  tlian  a  low  stage  running  round  three 
sides  of  the  chamber,  on  which,  when  inhabited,  the 
sofa-cushions  are  placed.  In  one  of  these  barrack* 
rooms,  for  that  is  the  name  by  which  you  will  best 
comprt'liend  the  sort  of  palace  we  visited,  we  found  the 
Governor,  who  received  us  with  the  grave  politeness 
that  seems  bom  with  every  Turk,  and  who  .gave  iis 
coffee  and  a  pipe,  the  ceremony  customary  with  the 
people  of  this  country  on  the  reception  of  visitors.  < 
The  coffee  is  served  np  very  thick,  with  the  grounds 
left  at  the  bottom  of  the  cii}),  always  without  milk,  and, 
except  to  travellers  who  are  supposed  to  be  accustomed 
to  delicacies,  without  sugar.  The  cups  are  very  small, 
not  made  to  stand,  but  presented  in  other  cups  of  open 
work,  like  our  egg-cups  or  salt-cellars.  Tobacco,  which 
was  unknown  to  the  Orientals  till  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  now  the  universal  luxury  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Levant ;  hut  the  Turkey  plant  is 
not  nearly  so  pungent  and  strong  as  that  of  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  a  habit  of  smoking  it  is 
immediately  acquired.  The  pipes  are  very  long,  the 
heads  being  made  of  earthenware,  and  the  sticks,  when 
they  arc  l>est,  of  cherry-wood.  In  these  the  rich  aro 
very  expensive :  they  adorn  them  with  amber  heads 
and  joints,  a  pair  of  which  I  once  saw  exposed  for  sale 
at  two  thousand  piasters,  or  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds  sterling. 

The  Governor  could  not  easily  be  distinguished  from 
the  shabby-looking  Albanian  guards  that  surrounded 
him ;  some  of  them  sitting  down  close  to  him,  and  the 
others  standing  opposite  their  master,  staring  and 
laughing  at  our  conversation.  Besides  the  Governor 
of  the  fort,  there  was  here  also  an  Intendant  of  the 
Marine,  to  whom  Englislmien  generally  pay  their 
respects,  the  port  being  occasionally  the  resort  of  some 
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of  our  Adriatic  squadron,  but  whom  we  did  not  visit 
till  our  return  to  tiiis  place. 

Prevesa  is  said  to  contain  about  three  thousand  inha* 

bitanty,  of  which  onc-lialf  are  Turks.  Of  tliese  Turks  j 
the  grt-ater  part  are  Albanians,  and  are  to  he  dij^tiii- 
guished  as  such  by  their  dress,  manners,  and  language, 
of  all  which  I  shall  hereafter  take  a  separate  notice* 
The  houses  of  the  town  are  all  of  wood,  for  the  most 
part  with  only  a  ground  floor ;  and,  where  there  is  one 
story,  the  communication  to  it  is  by  a  ladder  or  wooden 
Bteps  on  the  outside,  nheltered,  however,  by  the  over- 
hanging eaves  of  the  roof.  In  this  case  the  horses  and 
cattle  occupy  the  lower  chamber,  or  it  is  converted  into 
a  warehouse,  and  the  family  live  on  the  floor  above,  in 
which  there  are  seldom  more  than  two  rooms.  This 
straggling  town  is  placed  on  the  longest  of  one  of  the 
extremities  of  a  flat  biforkcd  tongue  of  land,  that 
widens  towards  the  point,  and  is  more  narrow  about 
three  miles  from  the  end.  The  narrow  part  is  the  site 
of  NicopoIiB. 

A  ^ay,  which  runs  into  the  land  about  a  mile,  forms 

the  harbour ;  and  the  other  extremity  of  the  tongue, 
together  with  the  opposite  promontor^^  on  which  Anao- 
torium,  according  to  D'Anville,  formerly  stood,  com- 
poses the  mouth  of  the  Qulf  of  Ambracia,  now  called 
the  Qulf  of  Arta.  This  mouth  is  about  half  a  mile,  or 
a  little  more,  in  breadth ;  Polybius  says  five  stadia,  and 
Strabo  a  little  more  than  four ;  alluding  to  this  interior 
mouth,  and  not  to  that  of  the  harbour,  which  is  formed 
by  the  point  of  Prevesa  and  the  promontory,  and 
which  is  nearly  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  must  be  exceed- 
ingly  difficult  for  a  vessel  of  any  size  to  work  into  the 
Gulf;  for  there  is  no  deep  water,  except  close  to  the 
town,  that  on  the  other  side  being  full  of  shoals  and 
quicksands. 

Were  it  not  for  the  positive  authority  that  determines 
fhe  batUe  of  Actium  to  have  been  fought  within  the 
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promontory  in  the  bay  that  first  presents  itself  on  the 
right  hand  to  a  person  sailing  into  the  Gulf,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  think  that  the  action  took  place  in  the 
sea  between  Lencadia  and  the  Gape  of  Prevesa.*  The 

enormous  vessels,  of  iiine  or  ten  banks  of  oars,  in  the 
fleet  of  Antony,  under  which,  to  use  the  expression  of 
FloruB,  the  waters  groaned,  can  have  scarcely  been  able 
to  manoeuvre  in  the  small  basin  in  the  Gulf;  and  unless 
the  battle  was  fought  without  the  bay,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  combatants  could  see  the  runaway  Egyp- 
tians steering  for  Peloponnesus,  as  Pluturcli,  in  his  Life 
of  Antony,  s;iys  they  did.  They  might  suppose  them 
making  for  that  quarter,  but  they  could  not  see  them 
an  instant  after  they  had  got  out  of  the  Gulf,  the  exit 
from  which  is  not  perceived  until  you  are  dose  to  the 
mouth. 

Either  a  good  part  of  the  low  land  of  the  promon- 
tory opposite  PrevL'sa  has  been  formed  since  the  days 
of  Augustus,  which  is  extremely  probable,  or  the  float- 
ing castles  of  Antony  were  not  so  large  as  is  usually 
conceived.  The  point  is  not  very  important:  it  is 
certain  that  the  battle  was  fought ;  and  that  a  naval 
action,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  as  Madame  dc  St^vignu  has  remarked  before  me, 
decided  the  fate  of  an  empire.  D'Anville  says  that 
the  name  of  Actium  is  not  entirely  lost  in  Azio  ;^  but  I 
made  every  inquiry,  and  could  not  learn  that  there 

"  Mr.    Cramer   (Ancient   Grooco,  Actian  Ajiollo  was  in  tlio  niontli  of 

vol.  ii.  p.  9)  says  tbo  battle  was  the  Gulf.  With  reference  to  the  open 

**  eertaUuyfaughi  in  the  hay  cf  Prt^  sea,  boUi  thete  ports  may  be  said  to 

Vfsa.^  The  only  question  is,  where  arc  he  hi  the  month  of  tlie  Amhraoian 

fhn  limits  to  which  tlmt  Vnv  may  be  Onlf,  Anactorium  coming  fixBi  and 

sjvid  to  extend.    1  think  Mr.  Hughes,  Actium  following. — [1854.] 

whobudavoted  kbour  and  learning  ^  llelow-Iand  promontory  is  called 

to  the  question  (Travels,  vol,  i.  p.  Pumla,  and  Colonel  Ijcake  considers  it 

420),  is  riLj;ht  in  thinkin*;  tliat   the  suniricntly  proved  that  it  i.s  tlie  site 

action  took  place  in  the  lay  between  of  Actium  ^see  p.  406,  Researches  in 

La  Punda  and  the  point  on  which  Greece).   Mr.  Cruner  (voL  ii.  |i.  7% 

D'Anville  places  Actium;  but  I  ><  e  lirwcver,  in  his  descrijition  of  Greece, 

no  a»ntni(licti<»u  in  'niucydides  sayin^i  ^^ives  another  oi»inion,  an<l  adheres  to 

tluit  Auiictoriimi  wa^  iu  tJie  mouth  of  D'Auviiic ;  if  so,  the  ruui^i  belong  to 

the  Quit;  and  that  tin  temple  of  the  Anactorium.— [1851.] 
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was  at  present  a  village,  or  any  place,  so  called.  The 
Signor  Gommiuti  did  inform  me  that  there  was  a  rain 
to  be  Been  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water,  on  a  spot 
which  we  afterwards  visited,  and  saw  some  trifling 

remains  of  the  opm  reticulatiuii,  or  a  wall  of  bricks 
placed  lozeiige-wise,*  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  so 
disposed  as  to  appear  to  have  been  circular.    I  do  not 
know  who  had  put  this  notion  into  the  head  of  our 
Greeky  but  he  called  this  the  wall  of  the  Hipppdrome; 
and  the  fine  flat  which  it  might  have  enclosed  gives 
some  colour  of  probability  to  the  suspicion  that  this  was 
the  spot  chosen  by  the  youth  of  Ambracia  and  Nicopolis 
for  the  horse  and  chajiot  races,  and  the  celebration  of 
the  Quinquennial  games,  over  which  the  lAoedemoniaus 
presided. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  andenily  any  town 

on  the  site  of  Prevesa,  of  wliich  the  first  notice  I  have 
seen  is,  that  it  was  besieged  by  Doria  and  by  the  Yene- 
tians  in  1572,  but  relieved  by  the  Turks  from  the  inte- 
,  rior.   Since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  such  a  position 
must  have  completely  commanded  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf,  especially  as  there  is  no  deep  water  except  on  the 
bide  of  the  town.    The  Venetians,  after  repeated  con- 
tests with  the  Turks,  at  last  possessed  themselves  of 
this  place  in  1684^  as  well  as  of  Yonitza,  a  town  in  the 
Gulf,  and  of  Parga  and  Butrinto,  on  the  coast  opposite 
Corfo.   The  domain  of  Prevesa  extended  into  the  ruins 
of  Nicopolis.   All  these  places  were  ceded  to  the  French 
by  til c  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  ;  but,  during  their  last 
war  with  the  Turks,  were  all  abandoned,  except  Pre- 
vesa, which  the  Engineer  E>ichemont,  and  the  General 

•  I>r.  Holland  adopts  tlip  conjecture  opinion,  as  stated  in  his  *  Travels  in 

in  regard  to  Anactoriuui  (Travels,  &c.,  Nortberu  Gruecti,'  and  also  iu  his  *  His- 

vol.  i.  p.  109,  edit.  8vo.),  but  he  torical  Outline  of  the  Greek  Revolu- 

thinks  uiftt  tiie  games,  after  the  Au-  tion,'  p.  7(>,  assigns  Actiuni  to  ?undik» 

gustan  a^e,  were  celebrated  at  Nice-  or  Akri,  which,  as  tlie  Colonel  ubservei, 

polia.    Mr.  Huglics  (vol.  i.  p.  420)  is  only   the  representative  of  the 

ooufimis  this  by  a  passage  from  Dion,  ancient  name  or 'Ajcnj,  a  peniuRilar 

lib.fl.cwl.  Cofood  Leake's  deUbente  pranontofy  (vol.  i.  p.  175>— [ISM.] 
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La  Salcette,  were  ordered  to  protect.  The  Paahfty  Ali, 
who  had  for  some  time  kept  up  a  oorrespondenoe  with 
the  French,  appeared  at  first  inactive ;  hut  in  the  end 

of  August,  A.D.  1798,  some  French  boats  were  seized 
in  the  Grulf,  and  the  Adjutant-General  Rose,'  then  in  a 
conference  with  the  Pasha,  was  imprisoned.  Imme- 
diately the  French  prepaid  for  the  event.  The  miH 
nicipal  goard  of  the  town  was  organised ;  arms  and 
ammnnition  were  sent  to  the  Souliote  Greeks  at  war 
with  the  Pasha  ;  and  a  redoubt  with  two  j)ieces  of 
cannon  was  thrown  up  on  the  side  of  NicopoHs.  On 
the  night  of  the  1 2th  November,  Ali  and  his  two  sons, 
Mouctar  and  Yeli,  with  a  force  of  some  thousand  horse 
and  foot,^  appeared  on  the  mountains  immediately  ahove 
the  plain  of  Nicopolis.  At  the  dawn  of  day  the  Alba- 
nians were  posted  on  the  hills  about  two  miles  above 
tlie  French  force,  wliicli,  instead  of  remaining  to  defend 
the  town,  had  marched  to  the  site  of  the  ruins,  and 
were  dr^wn  up  in  a  long  line,  with  the  redoubt  cover- 
ing one  of  their  winpfs. 

I  had  the  account  from  an  Albanian  who  was  in  the 


•  He  was  on  the  Frtiicli  staff  at 
Porfvi,  and  was  invited  by  Ali  to  a 
coiU'ereuce,  and  seized  duriuji  au  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  Fnuia.  It  is 
aaikl  that  he  was  tortured,  in  order  to 
force  from  him  nn  account  of  the 
French  resources  in  tho  island,  and 
was  afterwards  oonveyed  to  Conatan* 
tinople,  where  he  dietl  of  liis  wounds. 
The  treaclu-ry  is  iiii«lonViti<l  ;  the 
cruelty  may  have  been  exaj^geralcd  or 
invented  hy  Hanacmr  Effoidi,  who 
tolls  the  story  (lib.  iii.  p.  33).  M. 
VaudoncoTirt,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
transaction,  says  nothing  of  the  tor- 
ture* Ilmhim  Maosonr  Effisndi,  a 
French  renegade,  who  has  given  a 
sketch  of  his  own  life,  and  j^rcfixed  it 
to  his  volume,  published  his  work  in 
1827,  with  this  title :  '  H^moiies  stir 
la  Gr6oe  et  TAIbanic  pendant  le 
Gouvrrr»<^Tncnt  d'Ali  Pasha  ;  ]»ar  Ibra- 
him Mauaour  fitlendi,  Commandant 


dii  Clonic  au  Service  de  co  Vizir  : 
Ouvrago  \x)Mr  servir  do  Comple'ment 
k  celui  do  M.  de  Pouquuviile.'  Yau- 
donoourt,  author  of  'Memoir  on  tbe 
Ionian  islands,'  a  translation  of  whicdi 
apjKUircil  in  London  in  1810,  was  a 
colonel  of  enpneers  in  the  French- 
Italian  service,  who  was  sent  on  a 
mission  by  MarsLal  Mamiont,  in  1807, 
to  the  Beys  of  Albania  and  tlie  Erae- 
^ovina,  and  remained  in  tho  service  of 
Ali  Pasha.  He  fortiiied  the  semglio 
of  Litaritza  at  Tainnina,  and  oon* 
stnictc<l  the  citadel  of  IVevcsa.  (See 
Hu^^he8'  Travcb,  vol.  ii.  p.  200.) — 
[1854.1 

•»  I  heard  ten  thousand.  Colonel 
Leake  says  three  or  four.  ^T.  Ponque- 
ville's  account  is  evidently  an  exag- 
geration. IhelieveBr.Hoilaadheaid 
the  truth  from  Mouctar  Pasha,  eldest 
jion  of  Ali,  who  said  the  French  made 
little  resistance. — [IbiH.  ^ 
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battle,  and  who  confessed  that  the  French  force  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  eight  hundred  men,  all  of  whom 
were  infantry.  The  Albanians  continued  some  time  on 
the  hills,  viewing  iheir  enemies  in  front.  Their  priests, 
of  whom  there  was  a  great  number,  then  began  to  pray 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  the  soldiers  joined  them  in  the 
holy  exclamations.  The  wliole  body  remained  waving 
their  heads,  as  it  was  described  to  me,  and  as  I  have 
myself  seen  in  some  religious  ceremonies  in  Turkey, 
like  a  vast  field  of  com,  and  calling  on  the  name  of 
God  with  a  fervour  of  tone  and  action  which  was  soon 
wound  up  to  the  Ligliest  pitch  of  fury;  imtil,  as  if 
with  one  voice,  the  word  was  ^iven,  "  Out  with  your 
swords !  "  and  the  Albanian  army,  both  horse  and  foot, 
roshed  down  into  the  plain.  The  French  artillery 
began  to  fire ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  both  guns  and  men 
were  overturned  by  the  Turkish  cavalry.  The  rout  in 
an  instant  became  general ;  and  the  Albanians,  entering 
Prevesa  with*  the  French,  involved  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  a  promiscuous  slaughter :  between  Nicopolis 
and  the  town  the  plain  was  strewed  with  about  six 
hxmdred  dead  bodies.  Two  vessels  in  the  harbour, 
full  of  fugitives,  cut  their  cables,  and  made  for  Santa 
Maura  ;  but  one  of  tlieni,  frum  being  overladen,  or  from 
mismanagement,  was  swamped  and  went  down.  Two 
Imndred  French,  with  the  Greneral  La  Salcetto  and 
Mons.  Bichemont,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  conveyed 
to  loannina. 

But  the  vengeance  of  the  Pasha  was  reserved  for  the 
Greek  inhal)itant,s  of  the  town,  two  hundred  of  whom 
were  beheaded  the  day  after  the  battle,  in  the  presence 
of  Ali  himself. 

Since  this  event  Prevesa  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
Ali,  who  has  built  a  fortress  at  the  bottom  of  the 
harbour,  and  also  raised  a  battery  at  the  end  of  the 
town,  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  port.  It  is  the 
chief  seaport  town  in  Lower  Albania,  and  is  the  cou- 
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tinual  resort  of  the  Greek  boats  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
which  exchanj^e  their  French  and  Italian  mannfaotures 

for  the  oils,  wools,  cattle,  and  timber  of  Albania.* 

■  It  contained,  in  179S,  dght  or  ten  the  ndns  of  Nicopolii  sapplied  him 

thonsand  inhabitants  ;  l>nt  "Dr.  IIol-  with  materials  for  the  stnu  turn.  Tin 

land  jmts  them  down  at  three  or  four  palaw,  like  niO.«:t  of         \u<rks  i^i 

thousand  in  1812,  the  numlwr  men-  Ali,  has  dis<n>iK;ared.    Mr.  Ixar,  wiio 

tioned  to  me  in  1810.   ('See  the  heat  vinted  Prayeta  in  May,  1849,  found 

account  of  this])laccin  Colond  Ixvnkc's  no  traces  of  it  rcmainiuj;.    **  It  had," 

'  Xorthcm  Greece,' ohap.  iv.  vol.  i.  X).  say.s  lie,  "  Ix/en  utterly  flestroyrd." 

175.)  See  'Journals  of  a  Lamlhaiiie  rainter 

All  Ffeaha  IntOt  a  palace  bei^  and  in  Albwiii^*  p,  844.-{185i.] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  raim  of  Nicopolis  —  Preparations  for  travelling  in  Turkey  —  Tho 
Dragomnn  —  Serv-ants  —  Pajr^aj^t',  &c.  &c.  —  Sail  down  the  Gulf  of  Arta  to 
Salaghora  —  The  Albauiaa  guard  of  Salaghonu 

The  remains  of  Nicopolis'  (which  we  reached  after 
riding  slowly  for  thre&qiiarters  of  an  hoiir  through 
oliv&'groyQs  and  a  large  plain  of  low  shruhs)  are  more 
extensive  than  magnificent,  as  they  cover  at  intervals 

the  breadth  of  the  istlmius,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
from  the  ])ay  anciently  called  Comarus,  on  the  Ionian 
Sea,  to  the  Gulf  of  iVmbrada.  After  entering  at  a 
breach  of  a  wall,  which  may  be  traced  round  several 
parts  of  the  plains,  and  which  may  he  conjectured  to 
have  separated  the  dty  from  the  snbnrhs,  we  were 
carried  by  our  c^uide,  the  Consurs  brotlicr,  to  what  he 
called  the  King's  house.  This  is  nothing  but  the  remains 
of  a  room,  on  which  the  paint,  of  a  dusky  red  and  light 
blue,  is  still  visible,  and  also  a  small  piece  of  cornice. 
From  this  place  we  scrambled  on  through  heaps  of  ruins 
overrun  with  weeds  and  thistles.  These  ruins  are  large 
masses  of  brickwork,  the  bricks  of  which  are  much 
thinner  and  longer  than  those  in  use  amongst  us,  and 
are  joined  by  interstices  of  mortar  as  large  as  the  bricks 
themselves,  and  equally  durable.  Some  of  these  masses 
are  standing,  others  lying  on  the  ground,  and  there 
are  several  spots  in  the  plain  so  covered  with  the  ruins 
as  to  be  irapassnble. 

We  went  through  an  arched  gateway,  tolerably 

*  Of  these  views  a  detailed  account  may  he  found  all  that  can  be  known 
is  ijiv en  in  Colonel  Leake's  *  Northern  of  the  history,  lx>tlt  nncicnf  nnd 
Greeoe '  (voU.  i.  aud  iii.),  where  also  modem,  of  this  famous  city. — [lb54.] 
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entire,  in  the  largest  portion  of  tiic  wall  that  is  yet 
standing ;  and  going  towards  the  Ionian  Sea,  came  to 
the  remains  of  a  theatre,  in  which  the  semidrcle  of 

seats,  raised  about  a  foot  one  above  the  other,  is  still 
visible,  though  destroyed  in  some  j)laces,  and  choked 
up  with  earth.  Underneath  the  theatre  are  several 
arched  caves,  which  some  one  had  told  our  G-reek 
were  the  dens  of  the  wild  beasts  used  in  the  ancient 
games.  But  the  arena  of  the  theatre  could  not  have 
been  more  than  twenty-fivu  feet  in  diameter,  and  there-  ^ 
fore  not  suitable  to  such  exhibitions.  The  people,  who 
occasionally  clamoured  for  the  introduction  of  gladi- 
ators and  beasts  as  an  interlude,  would^  in  so  small  a 
space,  have  been  content  to  do  without  such  spectacles. 
Indeed  the  caves  appeared  to  me  to  be  formed  by  the 
falling  of  some  of  the  brickwork.' 

Proceed in_ii;  till  we  came  to  no  great  distance  from 
the  sea-shore,  we  arri\  ed  at  the  ruins  of  a  square 
building,  within  which,  half  buried  in  the  ground,  are 
several  marble  troughs :  these,  and  the  capital  of  one 
Corinthian  column  lying  on  the  ground,  and  the  shaft 
of  another  enclosed  in  a  wall,  were  the  only  pieces  of 
marble  T  saw  in  the  ruins ;  but  many  have  been 
carried  away  lately,  and  employed  in  building  the 
fortress  and  palace  of  Prevesa,  and  some  also  have 
been  preserved  as  a  present  to  the  English  Besident 
at  the  court  of  Ali  Pasha. 

Turning  round  from  the  seaHshorc  towards  the  Gulf, 
we  traversed  the  plain  to  the  north  of  tlie  wall,  which 
was  also  included  in  the  suburbs,  but  is  now  partly 
ploughed,  and  we  came  to  an  eminence,  at  the  foot  of 

'  Dr.TToUiinrlsAys,— "Themostrc-  have  been  found  a  marWc  pavement, 

TnnrkaMooV)jects  amongst  the  nn'ns  are  several  marlilc  steps,  jit'i  liaps  thc>so  of 

a  ijortion  of  the  great  wall  of  the  city,  a  jiortico,  and  the  fragments  of  some 

with  aeveml  large  archways  under  it ;  Gorintbtan  oolmniu.*'  (P.  104,  vol.  i.) 

two  theatres  ;  the  stadium  ;  an  aque-  T)r,Holland,however,klievcstliisrnin 

duct;  an  edifice  which  may  prohal)ly  to  have  belonged  to  the  tlioafrc,  and 

have  been  tlie  public  baths  of  the  city  ;  that  our  guide  was  right  iiicjilliuii  these 

and  another  laige  bnilding^  in  wfaieh  eoiwa  the  dens  of  beasts.— [1864.] 
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the  hills  tbat  terminate  the  isthmtis  to  the  north,  not 
.  &r  from  the  shore  of  the  Gulf.    On  this  we  found 

the  remains  of  a  theatre  considerably  larger  than  the 
one  we  had  before  seen,  and  enclosed  on  every  side. 
It  was  of  stone,  and  the  semicircular  seats  were  in 
many  parts  entire :  a  more  learned  observer  might 
perhaps  have  discovered  the  orchestra,  the  pulpitum, 
the  proscenium,  and  all  the  other  appurtenances  of  the 
ancient  theatre I  must  content  myself  with  saying 
tliat  it  was  the  least  dilapidated  of  the  remains  we  saw 
in  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis.  From  the  eminence  on  which 
it  stands  there  is  the  best  view  of  the  plain,  and  of  tlie 
baj  of  Actiom ;  and  the  tents  of  Tanros,  the  general  of 
Augustas,  may  have  been  placed  on  this  very  spot. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  these  ruins,  being 
nearly  all  of  brick,  presented  us  with  no  very  magni- 
ficent spectacle ;  and  yet,  such  was  the  extent  of  ground 
which  tiiey  covered — about  three  miles  in  length  from 
the  sea  to  the  Gulf,  and  perhaps  a  mile  or  more  from 
the  side  of  Prevesa  to  the  theatre  last  mentioned — ^that 
there  was  something  of  a  melancholy  grandeur  in  the 
prospect  before  us.  Part  of  the  ruins,  had  been  con- 
verted into  sheep-pens.  A  solitary  shepherd  was  the 
tenant  of  Nicopolis,  and  the  bleating  of  the  sheep,  the 
tinkling  of  their  bells,  and  the  croaking  of  the  froga^ 
were  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard  within  the  circuit  of 
a  city  whose  population  had  exhausted  whole  provinces 
of  their  inhabitants.  Calydon,  Anactorium,  Ambracia, 
the  towns  of  all  Acarnania,  and  part  of  ^rEtolia,  were 
stripped  of  their  people  and  ornaments  ;  but  the  vanity, 
a  &vourite  one  with  conquerors,  which  raised  Nicopolis 

*  Mr.  Hil^Ma  (vol.  i.  p.  416,  &c.)  tlio  opinion  of  Colonel  Leake,  as  given 

has  pivcna  moreactailot!  accoiint  t1)aii  in  his  '  Northern  Greece,'  where  there 

Dr.  llolland  of  tlicsc  ruins,  and  thiiiks  is  a  sketch  of  the  ruins  and  prin- 

thc  great  theatre  capable  of  coil Uiining  cipal  surroui^ding  objects,  at  p.  187 

20,000  spectators.   He  says  that  the  of  vol.  i.,  besides  a  more  detailed  and 

eminence  behind  the  theatre,  called  scientific  plan  by  Donaldson, appended 

M.  iinf  Mikhelitzi,  was  the  site  of  to  the  volume.--[1864.] 
tilt  tciit  of  Augustus.    This  also  is 
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by  the  desolation  of  the  neighbouring  states,  could  not 
secure  for  it  a  long  continuation  of  splendour  and  pros- 
perity. The  Emperor  Julian  found  the  city  in  a  rapid 
decay ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  Nicopolis  was  the 
property  of  Paula,  a  Roman  matron.  The  irruption 
of  the  Goths  immediately  succeeded ;  and  the  city  of 
victory,  which  was  raised  by  Augustus,  may  perhaps 
have  been  finally  ruined  by  Alaric' 

We  returned  from  the  ruins  by  the  side  near  the  sea 
over  a  green  plain,  which  was  the  bnrying-plaoe  of  the 
city,  as  some  tombs  lately  discovert' J  appear  to  mauilest. 
We  passed  through  the  court-yard  of  a  barrack,  struck 
into  the  olive-grounds,  and  arrived  at  the  Consurs  house, 
determining  to  set  out  for  loannina  the  next  day. 

From  Ftevesa  to  loannina  there  are  two  routes.  One 
of  these,  taking  a  north-easterly  direction,  crosses  the 
plain  of  Nicopolis,  and  passes  over  the  mountains  be- 
longing to  a  district  now  called  Liiros,  from  a  town  of 
that  name,  at  six  hours'  distance  from  Prevesa :  thence 
it  runs  through  a  valley,  and  afterwards  over  rugged 
hilly  ground  to  Yrontza,  a  village  seven  hours  from 
loannina.  We  were  advised,  being  yet  unprovided  with 
a  guard,  not  to  follow  this  road,  as  the  country  of  Luros 
was  at  that  time  not  quite  safe,  and  were  accordingly 
directed  to  take  the  other  route,  by  Arta,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  longest  of  the  two  journeys  to  the  capital. 

But  this  is  the  place  to  give  some  information  as  to 
our  equipage,  and  the  pi'eparation  made  by  us  for  tra- 
velling in  Turkey.  This  detail,  into  wliich  travellers 
seldom  condescend  to  enter,  and  which  may  be  a  little 
tiresome,  would,  however,  I  believe,  be  useful  to  any 
who  may  make  a  tour  in  the  Levant. 

We  had  been  provided  at  Patras  with  a  Greek,  to 
serve  as  dragoman,  or  interpreter,  to  us;  he  was  not, 

•  Mr.  TTndies  (vol.  i.'  p.  424,  note)  sion  of  Totila,  and  rc  fors  to  a  pasMige 

quotes  Piocojaiis  to  prove  tliut  Jus-  of  Cedrenus  to  sIkiw  that  it  jninwl  a 

tiniaa  repaired  some  of  the  dilupidateil  revolt  of  the  Bulgarians  agaiiiHt  the 

edificM  of  Nicopolis  alter  the  inva-  Bysantine  Emperor  in  1034.— [1864.] 
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however  J  master  of  the  Turkish  language,  whieh  it  is  not 

iiKlispensable  to  know  in  Albania,  as  the  Mahometans 
of  tlie  country,  for  the  most  part,  can  speak  the  Romaic 
or  vulgar  Greek.  Doubtless,  however,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  procured  a  person  acquainted  both 
with  the  Turkish  and  the  Albanian  languages ;  and  as 
sach  servants  are  to  be  met  with  at  Prevesa,  it  would  have 
been  better  if  wc  had  delayed  to  engage  any  one  until 
our  arrival  at  that  town.  The  professional  interpreters, 
by  which  I  mean  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  being 
recommended  to  travellers^  are  most  of  them  exceedingly 
rogdsh,  and  there  is  no  advantage  which  they  will 
not  endeavomr  to  take,  especially  of  Englishmen,  who 
are  generally  expected  to  have  more  money  than  wit. 
There  ii=?  a  Constantinopolitan  proverb  which  runs  thus 
— "  Dio  mi  guardi  dai  dragomani^  io  mi  guaardero  dai 
earn*'  It  is  as  well  to  know  this,  for  a  great  deal 
depends  npon  your  choice  of  a  dragoman.  He  is  your 
managing  man :  he  mnst  procure  you  lodging,  food, 
horses,  and  all  conveniences ;  must  direct  your  pay- 
ments— a  source  of  continual  disturbance ;  must  support 
your  dignity  with  the  Turks,  and  show  you  how  to 
make  use  of  the  Greeks :  he  must,  consequently,  be  not 
only  active  and  ingenious,  but  prompt  and  resolute. 
Now  you  would  very  seldom  find  a  Greek  deficient  in 
the  former,  or  possessed  of  the  latter  qualifications ;  in 
this  respect  their  very  dress  is  against  them.  ThoseT^ 
who  have  been  in  Turkey  know  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  things  for  a  man  in  the  Greek  habit  to  talk 
in  any  other  than  the  most  submissive  cringing  tone 
to  a  Turk  ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  always  preferable  ' 
to  engage  a  person  accustomed  to  wear  the  dress  of 
a  PVank,  a  name  that  includes  all  those,  of  wliatever 
nation,  who  are  dressed  in  the  small-clothes,  the  coat,  . 
and  the  hat  of  civilized  Europe*  Such  persons  are  / 
often  to  be  met  with  at  Malta,  or  any  of  the  ports  of  the/ 
Levant;  they  are  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
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pelago,  who  have  lived  in  the  service  of  foreigners 
(  at  Constantinople,  and  know  bow  to  assume  an  air  of 
I  importance,  and  even  ferocity,  in  presence  of  a  Turk, 
^  with  the  utility  of  which  a  traveller  does  not  become 
'  immediately  acquainted.  The  Greek  appears  to  feel 
(  himself  free  the  moment  he  places  the  hat  upon  his 
head,  and  throws  away  the  cap,  which,  in  onr  own  times, 
and  in  another  country,  was  the  badge  of  liberty. 

Our  dragoman  was  recommended  to  us  as  the  most 
upright  of  men ;  but  we  found  him  to  be  one  of  those 
s(TvnTits  wliose  pfood  conduct  does  not  so  much  dej>eii(l 
upon  their  own  probity  as  upon  tlie  vigilance  of  their 
masters.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  robbing  us. 
He  was  very  zealous,  bustling,  and  talkative ;  and  when 
we  bad  bim,  wa  ihouglit  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
without  him ;  when  he  was  gone,  we  wondered  how  we 
had  ever  done  with  liim.  However,  he  was  a  good- 
humoured  fellow,  and  having  his  mind  intent  upon  one 
sole  thing,  that  is,  making  money  of  us,  was  never 
lazy,  or  drunken,  or  out  of  the  way ;  be  was  up  early 
and  late,  for  he  always  slept  upon  his  saddle-bags 
without  imdrossing.  His  name  was  George ;  but  he 
was  usually  called  Mister  George — Ki/rie  Yorye  Kvpi 

TcOfTYl). 

We  had  only  one  English  servant  with  us,  wbo  was 
Lord  Byron*s  valet ;  for  I  was  fortunately  disappointed 

tlie  dav  l)efore  I  left  London  of  the  man  who  was  to 
have  accompanied  me  in  our  travels  ;  I  say  fortui\ately, 
Ix  cause  English  servants  are  ratlier  an  encumbrance 
than  otherwise  in  the  Levant,  as  they  require  better 
accommodation  than  their  masters,  and  are  a  perpetual 
source  of  blunders,  quarrels,  and  delays.  Their  inapti- 
tude at  acquiring  any  foreign  language  is,  ijcsides, 
invincible,  and  seems  more  stupid  in  a  conntrv  where 
many  of  the  common  people  speak  three,  and  some  four 
or  five  languages.  Our  baggage  was  weighty  ;  but,  I 
believe,  we  could  not  have  done  well  with  less,  as  a 
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large  quantity  of  linen  is  necessary  for  those  who  are 
much  at  sea,  or  travel  so  fast  bs  not  to  be  able  to  have 
their  dothes  washed.  Besides  four  large  leathern 
trunks,  weighing  about  eighty  pounds  when  full,  and 

three  smaller  trunks,  we  had  a  canteen,  which  is  quite 
indispensable ;  throe  beds,  with  bedding,  and  two  light 
wooden  bedsteads.  The  latter  article  some  travelleis  do 
not  cany  with  ihem,  but  it  contributes  so  much  to  com* 
fort  and  health  as  to  be  very  recommendable.  We 
beard,  indeed,  that  in  Asiatic  Turkey  you  cannot  make 
use  of  bedsteads,  being  ahvays  lodged  in  the  bans  or 
inns;  but  ia  Europe,  where  you  put  up  in  cottages  and 
private  houses,  they  are  always  serviceable,  preserving 
you  from  vermin  and  the  damp  of  mud  floors,  and  pos* 
sessing  advantages  which  overbalance  the  evils  caused 
by  the  delays  of  half  an  hour  in  packing  and  taking 
them  to  pieces. 

.  We  were  also  furnished  with  four  English  saddles 
and  bridles,  which  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance, 
for  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  ride  on  the  high 
wooden  packnsaddles  of  the  Turkish  post-horses;  and 

though  w^e  might  have  bought  good  Turkish  saddles, 
both  my  friend  and  myself  found  them  a  very  uncom- 
fortable seat  for  any  other  pace  than  a  walk« 

Whilst  on  the  article  of  equipage,  I  must  premise 
that,*  as  all  ihe  baggage  is  carried  on  horses,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  sacks  io  carry  all  your  articles.  These 
sacks  you  can  get  of  a  very  useful  kind  in  the  country. 
They  are  made  of  three  coats ;  the  inner  one  of  w  axed 
canvas,  the  second  of  horse-hair  cloth,  and  the  outward 
of  leather.  Those  which  we  bought  at  loannina  were 
large  enough  to  hold,  each  of  them,  a  bed,  a  large 
tnnik,  and  one  or  two  small  articles;  and  they  swing 
like  panniers  at  each  side  of  the  horse. 

Some  travellers  prefer  a  large  pair  of  saddle-bags 
and  to  have  a  large  chest  or  trunk,  which  they  send 
round  1^  sea  to  meet  them,  or  leave  at  one  fixed  spot ; 
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but  this  is  a  bad  plan.  The  saddle-bags  will  not  carry 
things  enough  for  you ;  and  then  to  have  your  ward- 
robe at  any  fixed  spot  binds  you  to  one  route,  and  pre- 
vents you  from  taking  advantage  of  opportunities.  As 

to  sending  baggage  round  by  sea,  it  is  a  very  hazardous 
experiment :  we  were  detained  three  weeks  at  Gibraltar, 
waiting  for  elothes  which,  as  we  rode  from  Lisbon  to 
Cadiz,  we  had  ordered  to  be  sent  by  sea. 

A  traveller  in  this  country  should  provide  himself 
with  dollars  at  Malta,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  defray 
the  cliarges  of  his  whole  tour  in  European  Turkey. 
These  he  will  be  able  to  exchange  without  any  loss  at 
Patras,  or  elsewhere,  for  Venetian  zequins,  which  are 
golden  coins,  and  much  more  portable.  Having  lodged 
your  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant  in  the  Levant, 
you  may  take  bills,  to  save  you  the  risk  and  trouble  of 
carrying  money,  upon  the  most  respectable  Greeks  in 
the  towns  through  which  yon  mean  to  pass.  This  is  a 
better  scheme  than  that  of  travelling  with  bills  drawn 
upon  Oonstantinople,  where  the  exchange  is  very  fluc- 
tuating, and  oftener  against  than  for  the  English 
merchant.  The  accounts  in  Turkey  are  kept  in  piasters. 
When  you  can  get  seventeen  and  a  half  of  these  for 
the  credit  of  a  pound  sterling,  you  may  consider  the 
exchange  at  par.* 

There  are  several  gold  coins'  current  in  Turkey ;  the 
smallest  of  which  is  a  pretty  coin,  worth  two  piasters 
and  a  half,  or  in  some  places  a  little  more.  The  Vene- 
tian zequin  varies  in  value  from  ten  to  eleven  piasters. 
Of  the  money  made  of  silver,  much  debased,  there  are 
pieces  of  two  piasters  and  a  half,  of  two  piasters,  and  of 
one  piaster :  besides  these  there  are  small  coins  called 
paras,  forty  of  which  go  to  a  piaster,  and  which  are 
very  thin,  and  not  so  big  as  a  note  wafer.    The  asper, 

"  All  tluM  refers  to  1809.  Such  has  than  110  piasters  may  now  Ixj  luul 
been  the  debasement  of  the  TurkUli  for  the  credit  of  a  pound  sterhug. — 
BUMMy  dnoe  tliAt  t{ine»  thftt  no  kit  [1864.] 
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which  is  the  third  of  a  piua»  I  never  eaw ;  and  copper 
there  is  none.  It  is  necessary  to  be  oantious  in  pro- 
curing money  in  Turkey,  as,  from  the  great  variety  and 
changeable  value  of  the  coin,  and  also  from  tlie  number 
of  bad  pieces  in  circulation,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
be  cheated,  and  the  Greeks  are  generally  r&Ay  to  do  a 
traveller  that  service. 

Equipped  in  the  manner  which  I  have  thought  it 
iiccL.ssary  to  premise,  vs^e  procured  a  large  boat  to  con- 
vey us  down  the  Gulf,  as  far  as  a  place  called  Salag- 
hora,  the  port  of  Arta ;  and  on  the  1st  of  October,  in 
the  forenoon,  proceeded  on  our  journey.  We  sailed 
part  of  the  way,  being  assisted  by  a  strong  breeze,  the 
foremnner  of  a  thnnder-storm  that  was  collecting  over 
the  mountains  to  the  north;  and  were  rowed  hy  our  yix 
boatmen  the  remainder  of  the  distance.  The  Gulf  runs 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and,  in  what  may  be  called 
the  jaws  of  it,  there  is,  on  the  northern  side,  a  large 
bay,  forming  the  long  beach  of  Nicopolis ;  and  on  the 
south,  the  bay  of  Actium  and  the  promontory  now 
called  Punda.  Beyond  Punda  is  the  other  bay,  con- 
taining in  a  deep  woody  recess  the  town  of  Yonitza ; 
and  there  are  many  circular  inlets  or  smaller  bays  on 
both  sides  of  the  Gulf.  The  country  on  every  side  is 
mountainous,  but  less  so  to  the  south  than  to  the  north, 
its,  near  Yonitza,  there  are  low  liills  and  valleys  clutlifd 
with  an  agreeable  verdure.  The  j^rospect,  however,  is 
terminated  on  every  side  with  tremendous  rocks ;  and 
as  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  is  winding,  and  therefore 
not  perceptible  in  many  points,  the  whole  expanse  of 
water  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  fresh  lake,  and  did 
indeed  put  me  somewhat  in  mind  of  Loch  Lomond.  A 
woody  island,  where  there  is  a  monastery,  and  some 
small  rocks,  with  which  the  sea  is  studded  to  the  east 
of  Yonitza,  served  to  strengthen  the  illusion.* 

'  Mr.  Hawkins  madt;  a  liignno-  twenty  difTcrent  points.  It  may  K', 
metrical  cUorL  uf    tiiis  gulf  irum   as  MuU  caii^  it,  '*  tiio  mu6t  uublu  of 
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In  two  hours  and  a  half  we  bad  reached  the  place 
of  our  destination,  where  we  had  been  informed  we 
ahould  find  horses,  and  be  enabled  to  proceed  to  Arta 
ihe  same  evening.    Salaghora,  aboat  twelve  miles  from 

Prevesa  by  water,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Gulf, 
was  the  name  of  tliis  place ;  but  we  were  surprised, 
after  having  heard  that  it  was  the  port  of  Arta,  to  find 
that  there  was  only  one  house  there,  and  a  new-built 
barrack  at  a  little  distance. 

We  landed,  just  in  time  to  avoid  the  storm,  at  a 
little  rugged  pier,  and  put  the  baggage  under  cover, 
at  the  same  time  delivering  a  letter,  given  us  by  the 
Vice-Consul's  brother  at  Prevesa,  to  the  Greek  in- 
habiting this  wretched-looking  place,  which  we  found 
was  the  custom-house.  The  Oreek,  who  was  collector 
of  the  duties,  was  extremely  civil  tu  us;  but  said  that 
there  were  only  four  horses  reaJy,  and  that  we  should 
be  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  adjoining  barrack. 

After  accusing  ourselves  for  not  having  sent  before 
US  from  Prevesa,  in  order  to  procore  horses,  we  of 
course  consented  to  what  we  could  not  prevent,  and 
were  shown  into  the  barrack.  This  also  belonged  to 
Ali  Pasha,  or,  as  be  is  called  tln(ju_*i:liout  his  extensive 
dominions,  the  Vizier,  the  denomination  of  every  Pasha 
of  three  tails  :  it  had  only  been  built  two  years.  The 
under  part  of  it  was  a  stable,  and  the  upper,  to  which 
the  ascent*  was  by  a  flight  of  stone  stairs,  consisted  of 
a  long  open  gallery  of  wood,  with  two  rooms  at  one 
end  of  it,  and  one  at  the  other.  In  the  single  room, 
which  was  locked  up,  the  Vizier  was  accustomed  to  lodge 
when  he  visited  the  place ;  but  the  other  two  rooms 
were  appropriated  to  ten  Albanian  soldiers,  placed  there 

all  the  giilfs  of  Epirus,"*  but  still  a  second,  called  *TmTe1s  in  various 

iRUdl  exjiaiisr  of  wator.    (\Val]  i.l<  "s  Countries  of  the  East,*  WM  pul»li>li'  'l 

Travels,  vol.  ii.  ]>.  4S6.)    Mr.  Wal-  in  IHlN) — Inith  of  tlu'iii  nio8i  vahialili- 

ln)\cs  first  voluiue,  called  'Memoii's  coutributious  tu  a  traveller's  librar)'. 

relating  Ut  European  and  Asiatio  ~[1854.J 
Turkey/  was  |nibluhod  in  1817 ;  his 
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to  protect  the  custom-house,  which  it  is  of  soine  im- 
portance to  guard,  as  Salaghoxa  is  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  scale  (to  use  a  Levant  phrase),  through  which 

the  imports  and  exports  of  all  Lower  Ailniiiia  are 
ubliged  to  pass,  and  which  levies  a  duty  of  three  per 
cent  upon  all  imported  merchandize  belonging  to  a 
Turk,  and  of  four  per  cent,  upon  the  goods  of  the 
Christian  trader. 

We  were  introduced  to  the  Captain  of  this  guard ; 
and,  as  we  passed  that  evening  and  the  next  day  and 
night  in  the  barrack,  we  had  at  once  an  initiation  into 
the  way  of  life  of  the  Albanian  Turks.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  any  men  to  have  a  more  unsavoury  appearance ; 
and  though  the  Captain,  whose  name  was  Elmas,  was  a 
little  cleaner  than  the  others,  vet  he  was  not  much  to 
be  distinguished  from  his  soldiers,  except  by  a  pair  of 
sandalsy  and  a  white  thin  round  stick,  which  he  used  in 
walking,  and  which,  like  the  vine-rod  of  the  Boman 
oenturionsy  is  a  badge  belonging  to,  or  affected  by,  the 
better  sort  of  soldiers  in  Turkey.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  their  wild  and  savage  appearance,  we  found 
them  exceedingly  mild  and  good-humoured,  and  with 
manners  as  good  as  are  usually  to  be  found  in  a 
barrack. 

We  put  up  our  beds  in  one  of  their  apartments,  and 
were  soon  well  settled.  Immediately  on  our  entrance 
the  Capt^iiii  gave  us  coffee  and  pipes ;  and,  after  we  had 
dined  in  our  own  room  on  some  fish,  bread,  and  wine, 
he  begged  us  to  come  into  his  chamber  and  pass  the 
evening  with  him,  to  which  we  consented.  The  only 
furniture  in  the  soldiers'  apartment  was  a  raised  low 
stage,  like  that  used  in  a  kennel,  and  upon  this,  covered 
with  a  mat,  we  seated  ourselves  cross-legged  next  to 
the  Captain.  This  officer  lived  in  a  very  easy  familia- 
rity with  his  men,  but  had  a  most  perfect  control  over 
them,  and  they  seemed  to  do  everything  h»  wished 
very  cheerfully. 
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All  the  Albanians  strut  very  much  when  they  walk, 
projecting  their  chestaay  throwing  hack  their  heads^  and 
moving  very  slowly  from  side  to  side ;  but  Elmas  had 

this  strut  more  than  any  man  perhaps  we  ever  saw 
afterwards ;  and  as  the  siglit  was  then  quite  new  to  us, 
we  could  not  help  staring  at  the  magisterial  and  super- 
latively dignified  air  of  a  man  with  great  holes  in  his 
elbows,  and  looking  altc^ther,  as  to  his  garments,  like 
what  we  call  a  bull-beggar. 

After  walking  about  in  the  walled  enclosure  of  the 
barrack,  and  enjoying  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
that  were  gilding  the  woody  hills  and  the  towers  of 
Yonitza  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf,  we  again  seated 
ourselves  at  the  never-&iling  coffee  and  pipe„  to  which 
the  liberality  of  the  Captain  had  added  some  grafies, 
and,  by  the  help  of  our  dragoman,  ke])t  up  a  couversa- 
tion  of  some  length  with  the  Alhanians. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  au  Kngiishuiau  has  many 
articles  about  him  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  such  people ; 
but  we  found  this  curiosity,  though  incessant,  to  be  by 
no  means  impertinent  or  troublesome.  They  took  up 
our  watch-chains  and  looked  at  tliem,  then  looked  at 
each  other,  and  smiled.  They  did  not  ask  a  great  many 
questions,  but  seemed  at  once  satisfied  that  the  thing 
was  above  their  comprehension;  nor  did  they  praise 
or  appear  to  admire  much,  but  contented  themselves 
with  smiling  and  saying  nothing,  except  "  English 
goods!  Knglish  goods !"  ur,  to  give  it  in  their  Greek, 
^^Trpayfjuira   iyyKeaiKal  irpay^ra  ' iyyXeaixa  T*    A  gla^ 

of  marascine  was  given  to  Captain  Elmas,  and  another 
offered  to  one  of  his  men,  who  refused  it,  being,  as  be 
said,  under  an  oath  not  to  touch  anything  of  the  kind. 

Is  not  this  self-denial  called  kegging  by  the  Irish  ? 
Elmas  drank  seven  or  eight  glasses  i)f  aniseed  aqua- 
vitse,  and  said  it  gave  him  an  appetite. 

About  seven  the  Albanians  made  preparations  for 
their  supper  by  washing  hands.    Dragoman  Qeoige 
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said,    If  these  fellows  did  not  do  this  they  would  haye 
as  bad  an  odour  as  the  Jews.^'  The  Turks  pretend  | 
they  can  know  a  Christian  by  the  smell. 

They  placed  a  round  table,  raised  on  two  strips  of 
wood  three  inches  from  the  ground,  before  the  Captain^ 
and  the  men  sat  round  on  mats  on  the  floor.  The  sup- 
per was  fish  fried  with  oil,  which  they  ate  with  their 
fingers  out  of  one  dish,  and  curded  goat's  milk  with 
bread ;  but  in  this  second  couise  they  made  use  of  horn 
spoons. 

After  supper  the  Captain  washed  his  hands  with 
soap,  inviting  us  to  do  the  same,  for  we  had  eaten  a 
iittU  with  them,  fie  put  the  ewer  into  my  lap ;  but 
he  would  not  give  the  soap  into  my  hands,  though  I 

was  sitting  close  to  him,  but  put  it  on  the  floor  within  i 
an  inch  of  me.  /This  he  did  with  so  singular  an  air,/ 
that  I  inquired  of  George  the  meaning  of  it ;  and 
finind  that  in  Turkey  there  is  a  very  prevalent  supers 
stition  against  giving  soap  into  another's  hands :  ^ey  j 
think  it  will  wash  away  loveTj 

We  now  smoked,  ate  grapes,  and  conversed  ;  and 
everything  was  much  to  our  satisfaction,  except  the 
habiti  to  which  we  were  not  then  familiarized,  of  fre- 
quent and  most  violent  eructation  from  our  hosts.  The 
Turks  continue  at  this  sport  so  long,  and  are  so  loud, 
as  to  make  it  appear  that  they  do  it  on  purpose ;  and  I 
once  lieard  that  it  is  done  by  visitants  as  a  cornplinient, 
to  show  their  host  that  they  have  digested  his  good 
fine.  The  Moors  of  Barbary  continue  croaking  for  five 
minutes,  and  Stavorinus*  observed  the  same  peculiarity 
in  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court  of  Bantam.  Per*> 
sons  of  all  ranks  allow  themselves  this  liberty  (I  have 
noticed  it  in  the  divan  at  CoTistantinople)  without 
shame  or  restraint;  but  they  would  look  upon  an 
indeoencyi  however  accidental^  of  another  kind,  as  a 
pollution  and  an  affront. 

*  Voy  age  to  the  Kaat  Indicii,  »Sic.,  vol.  i.  caj*.  3,  i>.  b4. 
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We  retired  to  bed  before  ten ;  and  the  Albanians^ 
pulling  out  their  pistols  from  their  waists,  loosening 
iheir  girdles^  and  wrapping  themselves  up  in  their 
shaggy  great-coats  (or  capotes),  lay  down  and  slept 
upon  their  mats. 

It  rained  hard  the  next  day,  and  we  speut  another 
evening  with  our  soldiers.  The  Captain  Elmas  tried 
a  fine  Manton  gun  belonging  to  Lord  Byron,  and, 
hitting  his  mark  every  time,  was  highly  delighted,  and 
offered  to  receive  it  in  exchange  for  his  own  ;  but 
being  informed  that  it  was  intended  for  the  Vizier  his 
master,  he  did  not  press  the  bargain. 

This  day  we  observed  one  of  the  soldiers  rubbing,  or 
rather  kneading,  one  of  his  comrades  forcibly  on  the 
neck  and  arms,  and  pulling  his  joints.  Tlds  is  the 
Albanian  cure  for  a  cold  in  the  limbs. 

We  were  now  qnite  famihar,  and  on  very  easy  terms 
together.  In  the  evening  they  laughed  and  sang,  and 
were  in  high  spirits :  one  of  them,  as  in  other  small 
societies,  was  their  butt,  and  they  made  us  the  instru- 
ments of  their  jokes  against  him.  We  were  inquiring 
names  :  one  of  them  was  "  Abdoul/'  another  Ya tehee," 
and  a  tliird  we  were  told  to  call  "  Zourlos."  This 
person  did  not  seem  pleased  with  our  dwelling  on  his 
name,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  leamt  that  we  had 
been  calling  him  Blockhead,'*  the  interpretation  of 
the  modern  Greek  word  with  which  we  had  addressed 
him. 

They  finished  our  entertainment  by  singing  some 
songs  both  in  Albanian  and  modern  Greek.  One  man 
sang,  or  rather  repeated,  in  loud  recitative,  and  was 
joined  in  the  bturthen  of  the  song  by  the  whole  party. 

The  music  was  extremely  monotonous  iind  iia.sal ;  and 
the  shrill  scream  of  tlu'ir  voices  was  increased  by  each 
putting  his  liand  behind  his  ear  and  cheek,  as  a 
whipper-in  does  when  rating  hounds,  to  give  more 
force  to  the  sound.    They  idso  dwelt  a  considerable 
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time  on  the  last  note  (as  long  as  their  breath  would 
last)^  like  the  musicians  of  a  country  church.  One  of 
the  songs  was  on  the  taking  of  Prevesa,  an  ex])loit  of 
which  the  Albanians  are  vastly  proud ;  and  there  was 

scarcely  one  of  them  in  which  the  name  of  Ali  Pa^ha 
was  not  roared  out  and  dwelt  upon  with  peculiar 
energy. 
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The  presents  cnstomary  in  the  Levant  —  Route  from  Salaghora  to  Arta  — 
Description  of  that  town  —  The  site  of  Ambracui  —  Of  Aiubracus  — 
Departure  froiu  Arta. 

On"  Tuesday  the  3rd  of  October  we  were  up  at  half- 
past  five  in  the  morning;  ])nt  it  Avas  not  till  eight  that 
we  were  fairly  off  from  Salaghora,  after  having  pre- 
sented our  friend  the  Captain  Elmas  with  what  we  were 
told  was  the  proper  sum — ^twenty  piasters.  A  present 
of  this  kind  may  apj^ear  ill-suited  to  an  officer,  especially 
to  those  who  have  read  of  travellers  taking  ahout  with 
them  cloth,  snnff-hoxes,  gnns,  pistols,  and  other  articles 
of  English  manufacture,  iu  order  to  repay  the  liberality 
of  their  liosts.  But  let  me  observe  that  to  carry  about 
goods  for  this  purpose  is  exceedingly  troublesome,  and 
quite  unnecessary,  as  the  delicacy  of  no  soul  in  the 
Turkish  empire  is  to  be  hurt  by  a  repayment  of  kind- 
ness in  hard  monev.  You  cm  not,  it  is  true,  unless  you 
are  extremely  rich,  do  this  with  the  Pashas  and  great 
men ;  but  to  them  it  is  not  really  necessary  to  make 
any  present,  particularly  as  the  officers  of  their  courts 
will  sufficiently  empty  your  j)urse.  It  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  know  what  to  give  on  different  occasions,  and  this 
embari  assment  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  and  per- 
petually recurring  of  any  attending  a  Turkish  tour; 
but  as  a  traveller  lias  to  make  these  presents  every  day 
of  his  journey  that  he  is  lodged  in  a  private  house,  and 
that  is  generally  the  case  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  he  must 
by  degrees  govern  his  conduct  by  sometliing  like  a 
general  rule.  He  will  very  soon  learn  not  to  measure 
his  benevolence  by  the  appearance  of  8atisft\ction  in 
those  to  whom  be  gives ;  for  a  Turk  never  says  Thank- 
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ye,"  and  a  Greek  never  cries  "  Enough."  No  favours 
are  ever  granted  in  Turkey  without  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation of  reward.  This  is  true  of  both  the  Maho- 
metans and  the  Christians,  and  we  fomid  it  so  before 
we  had  been  a  week  in  the  country. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  set  out  for  Arta.  "We  had 
ten  horses;  lour  for  ourselves  and  servants,  four  to 
carry  the  baggage,  and  two  for  two  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  barrack,  who  were  to  go  with  us  by  way  of  guard, 
for  which  we  afterwards  learnt  there  was  no  necessity, 
the  country  between  Salagliora  and  AiUi  being  quite 
safe. 

Our  horses  were  very  small  and  lean,  apparently  just 
caught  from  grass,  and  had  no  shoes,  two  of  them 
being  in  milk,  and  followed  by  their  foals.  These, 
however,  were  not  the  regular  post-horses,  which,  as 
we  had  no  direct  order  from  the  l^aslia^  we  were  not 
yet  able  to  proenro,  but  were  some  tliat  had  ])een  hired 
for  us  for  thirty-iive  piasters,  at  a  village  between  Arta 
and  Salaghora.  The  post-horses  themselves,  though 
shabby-looking  things,  are  generally  tolerable  hacks, 
and  manage  very  well  in  the  steep  rocky  paths  they 
are  obliged  to  traverse. 

For  the  Erst  mile  and  a  half  from  Salaghora  the  road 
was  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  on  a  stone  causeway 
croflBing  a  marsh,  on  which  we  saw  flocks  of  wild  swans 
and  many  other  aquatic  birds.  This  marsh,  which 
extends  to  a  considerable  distance  to  the  west,  and  for 
several  miles,  with  some  intervals  of  enltivation,  to  the 
north-west,  is  partly  formed  by  the  waters  of  a  stream 
flowing  from  the  hills/  This  district,  from  the  plain 
of  Nioopolis,  certainly  was  the  country  of  the  Gasso- 
pajan  Epirotes.  At  present  it  belongs  partly  to  the 
territory  of  Arta,  and  partly  to  the  canton  of  Liiios. 

■  Dr.  Holland  (vol.  i.  p.  116)  calls  island,  afterwards  jnint-d  to  the  main 
the  river  the  Luro.  lie  thinks  tiiut  luud  bv  thegraduai  actx-ssion  of  soil 
the  rite  of  Salaghom  wm  once  an  niiHced  bj  Pliny.— [1864.] 
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Having  crossed  the  marsh,  we  came  into  a  p^een  plain 
of  fiome  extenti  covered  in  part  with  brushwood,  and  in 
many  places  so  swampy  diat  the  baggage^horses  fell 
down  repeatedly ;  and,  as  it  rained  violentlyy  we  had  a 
▼ery  slow  and  nncomfortable  ride,  until  we  came  near 
Arta,  when  the  sky  cleared  and  the  sun  shone.  We 
had  passed  one  small  village  about  three  hours  from 
Salaghora,  and  the  road,  from  onr  leaving  the  marshy 
had  been  over  the  plain,  which  was  bounded  on  every 
side,  except  that  of  the  Gulf,  by  mountains,  and  which, 
though  cultivated  in  some  spots,  appeared  to  serve  prin- 
cipally as  a  pasture  for  horses  and  bullocks.  Our  last 
hours  ride  was  through  a  lane  pitched  with  large 
pebbles,  and  having  hedges  on  each  side,  that  served  as 
fences  for  vineyards  and  olive-groves,  and  gardens  of 
orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  and  fig  trees.  Attached 
to  some  of  these  gardens  were  neat-looking  cottages, 
and  the  approach  to  Arta  was  in  every  respect  pic- 
turesque and  agi  (  cable. 

Coming  near  the  town  we  passed  over  a  strong  stone 
bridge  across  the  river  of  Arta,  which  is  in  this  place 
of  considerable  breadth  and  very  rapid,  and  which, 
bending  round,  forms  a  peninsula.'  On  this  peninsula 
the  town  stands.  Entering  the  town,  we  saw  on  our 
right  hand  a  large  Greek  church  in  a  dilapidated  state. 
We  afterwards  learnt  that  it  had  been  partly  built  with 
the  remains  of  marble  columns,  some  only  of  which  were 
still  to  be  seen  inserted  in  the  wallp,  the  remainder  hav- 
ing l)een  carried  away  by  the  Turks  to  adorn  a  mosck. 
A  little  farther  on,  also  on  the  right  hand,  and  seated  on 
an  eminence,  was  a  handsome-looking  house  belonging 
to  the  vizier,  and  having  the  appearance,  like  most  of 
the  best  dwellings  in  the  country,  of  having  been  very 

•  Tl»e    Akacthus,    arcunling    to  Michael  or    Alexander  Palaolo<iUs. 

D*Anville,  who  is  followed  by  Dr.  Tlierc  is  a  sketch  of  tliis  churcli  in 

Holland.  The  same  authority  assigns  the  Travels  of  Mr.  Hughes  (vol.  i.  p. 

the  rnioed  cbnrch  to  the  time  of  481).— [1864.] 
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iatelj  built.  We  arrived  at  the  custom-hoiise  at  Arta 
about  one  o^clock;  but,  notwitbstandiup;  we  bad  been 

nearly  five  hours  coming  from  Salaghora,  the  distance 
I  could  not  have  been  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles. 

1    The  distances  in  Turkey  are  very  difficult  to  be 
I  afloertainedi  as  they  are  measored  by  the  time  taken 
a  horse  with  baggage  in  going  from  one  place 

to  another.  This,  to  he  sm'c,  is  a  very  uncertain 
measurement;  but  if  three  miles  arc  allowed  to  every 
hour,  it  will  be  perhaps  as  near  the  mark  as  possible. 
We,  howeyer,  had  not  gone  at  that  rate  from  Salap 
ghora,  owing  to  various  difficulties  and  stoppages  by 
the  way. 

We  rode  into  the  lower  part,  or  warehouse,  of  tlic 
custom-house,  which  was  half  filled  with  bales  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth  and  leather,  and  delivered  the  letter  we 
had  brought  from  Prevesa  to  the  collector  of  the  duties* 
He  was  very  polite,  kind,  and  communicative,  and 
showed  us  up  stairs,  where  we  were  surprised  to  see 
the  house  furnished  with  chairs  and  tables,  and  orna- 
mented with  old  portraits;  all  which  signs  of  civiliza- 
tion were  accounted  for  by  the  place  having  been  the 
property  of  a  Venetian,  end  the  resideiice  of  the  French 
Gonsul,  before  that  minister  was  removed  from  Arta  to 
loannina.  Our  civil  Greek  provided  us  with  a  house 
to  lodge  in  for  the  night ;  and  a  very  comfortable  house 
it  was — that  is,  comfortable  by  comparison  with  our 
quarters  at  Prevesa,  by  which  town  it  would  be  very 
unfair  to  estimate  the  interior  of  Uie  country. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  of  our  arrival  was  very 
fine,  and  we  had  an  opportunity  of  surveying  the  town, 
which  seemed  tolerably  clean,  with  streets  partly  paved, 
and  not  so  narrow  as  usual  in  the  Levant,  and  free 
from  unpleasant  smells.  The  bazar,  or  street  where 
the  principal  shops  w^ere,  was  well  furnished  with  the 
commodities  in  request  in  Turkey.   The  shops  in  these 
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bazars  have  no  windows  to  them,  but  are  enclosed  by 
wooden  shutters,  which,  being  removed  in  the  daj-time, 
leave  them  qtiite  opi  n,  like  a  stall,  the  artisan  and  hie 
goods  being  exposed,  as  it  were,  in  the  street.  This, 
which  has  a  poor  effect  when  the  tradesman's  articles 
are  few  and  of  the  common  sort,  produces  a  very  gay 
appearance  in  rich  cities. 

Arta  *  is  not  very  splendid  in  this  particular,  but  con- 
tains some  very  decent  houses,  and  not  in  the  Oriental 
style,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  time  when  the 
Venetians  possessed  a  footing  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Until  lately  there  was  a  considerable  French  establish- 
ment in  the  place,  employed  in  the  exportation  of  timber 
for  shipbuilding  at  Toulon ;  but  the  town,  once  so  con- 
siderable as  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  neighbounng 
gulf,  ]i«as  declined  siuce  loannina  Las  begun  to  flourisli 
under  Ali,  who  (governs  Arta  (before  his  time  the  seat 
of  an  independent  Fasha)  by  an  officer  of  his  own  with 
the  title  of -Aga.  There  are,  however,  still  about  a 
lihousand  houses  (so  our  Greek  told  us),  or  between  five 
and  six  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  town,  of  which  not 
a  fourth  part  are  Mahometans ;  and  it  is  still  a  depot 
of  many  valuable  articles  of  merchandize.'' 

In  the  warehouses  of  the  Greeks  there  are  threads, 
cottons,  undressed  wools,  thick  cloths,  leather,  silk  and 
cotton  stuffs.  But  the  collector  of  the  duties  informed 
us  that  the  inhabitants  were  become  very  lazy,  pre- 
ferring the  cultivation  of  a  few  acres,  which  furnished 
them  with  a  competence,  to  being  engaged  in  trade. 
Tlie  pursuits  of  agriculture  might,  however,  be  exceed- 
ingly profitable,  for  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood 
produces  a  valuable  grape,  tobacco  which  is  mucli 
esteemed,  barley,  oats,  and  maize,  and  other  grains 

*  See  the  description  of  Arta  in  when  the  second  Andronicus  Palapo- 
Wotdeworth's  *netorial  Greeo^'  logus  besie^'cd  and  t<>nk  it,  after  a 
814.— [1^^4,1  revolt  of  tlio  inliabitants  from  hU 

*  "  We  fuid  that  it  was  a  consider-  power."  (Holland,  p.  120,  vol.  i.)— 
•Ue  eity  in  the  foarteenth  oentniy,  [1954.] 
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of  a  good  quality.  The  traders  of  the  Ionian  Islanda 
abo  resort  to  the  plain  of  Arta  for  their  cattle,  sheep, 

and  pigs. 

The  Turks  must  have  formerly  considered  this  place 
of  some  importance,  for  on  an  eminence  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  town  there  is  a  fortress,  once  of  considerable 
strength,  but  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  This  we  visited, 
having  been  informed  that  we  should  there  perceive 
some  remains,  many  pieces  of  marble  having  been 
already  discovered  and  carried  away  from  that  spot. 
The  only  vestiges,  however,  of  antiquity  to  be  seen 
were  the  enormous  stones  composing  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  castle  towards  the  east,  one  of  which  I 
found  to  be  fourteen  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  between 
five  and  six  feet  broad ;  and  the  remainder  seemed  of 
tlif^  :<ime  size. 

it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  these  stones  are  a  part 
of  some  very  ancient  building :  they  have  that  massy 
character  of  Greek  remains*  which  it  is  not  easy  to 

mistake ;  for  thougli  tlie  edifices  of  tlie  ancients  were 
not,  it  nhoiild  seem,  so  extensive  and  large  as  those  of 
the  moderns,  yet  their  component  parts,  the  stones  with 
which  they  were  built,  were  carved  of  a  size  that  we 
have  been  either  not  able,  or  not  willing,  to  imitate. 
This  distinction  would  strike  any  one  entirely  ignorant 
of  architecture,  and  is  found  more  in  the  works  of  the 
early  Greeks  than  in  those  of  later  times  and  of  the 
Homans.  The  line  where  the  old  wall  ends,  and  the 
modem  saperstructure  begins,  is  distinctly  marked,  and 

'  Dr.  Holland  (p.  120,  vol.  i.)  con-  roceiling  of  the  sea,  are  "  Qiiod  acd- 

aiden  the  probability  in  tKvoar  of  dtote  et  in  AmhntSm  porta  ctooBm 

thoc  remains  belonging  to  Ambracns,  millium  pa.ssnnm  iiitervallo  et  Athe- 

**thc  ancient   fortross  overhan^^ing  "  niensiiitn  quiiiquf  millium  ad  Piraenm 

Ambracia;  and  allowiug  i'or  the  land  memoratur.  "  The  dilibculty,  however, 

hftviDg  gained  on  ihe  water  between  is  to  reconcile  the  **few  ttadia*'  of 

Ambracia  and  the  port,  a  circniii-  Strabo  with  the  ten  Roman  miles  of 

stance  mentioned  by  Tliny,  Arta  may  riiny  ;  for,  as  the  change  was,  it  is 

he,  he  tUinka,  u|X>n  or  near  the  site  of  prciiunied,  gradual,  the  interval  be- 

the  old  dty  wfaidi  gave  the  name  to  tween  the  uraek  and  the  Latin  writer 

the  'ruH.    llie  words  of  Pliny  (lib.  ii.  will  not  aooount  fer  it.— [1664.] 
cap.  87,  Delpb.  edit.),  talking  of  the 
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these  remains  must  point  out  the  former  site  of  some 
strong  and  very  important  town. 

From  the  fortress  there  is  the  best  view  of  the  snr- 

rounding  country.  The  massy  stones  of  the  castle  have 
been  supposed  to  indicate  the  site  of  Ambracns,  a  town 
near  the  river,  and  described  as  defended  by  strowj  icallsy 
lying  in  q  mar^h  with  only  one  path  to  it,  and  that  narrow 
and  conntrueted  an  a  raiMd  mole,  and  as  being  opportune^ 
situated  for  the  annoyance  both  of  the  territory  and  town  of 
Ambracia^ 

The  whok'  of  the  plain  is  marshy;  the  road  of  the 
lane  througli  which  we  passed  is  a  raised  causeway,  and 
the  similarity  of  sound  in  the  two  names  might  account 
for  the  site  of  Ambraous  being  for  a  long  time  mistaken 
for  that  of  Ambracia.  Yet  all  this  is  pure  conjecture. 
The  hill  of  tlie  fortress  is  like  the  I^yrrheum;  and 
Livy'8  description,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  tliirty- 
eighth  book,  seems  to  allude  to  the  very  spot  on  which 
Arta  now  stands.  But  how  could  the  historian  trace 
the  Aracthus  from  Acamania  ? 

•  These  words  are  at  rauslation  from  authenticity  of  the  fr^^rucnt  of  T>i- 

Polybius,  lib.  W.  cap.  61,  e^t.  Amtt.  onarchtis,  and  oongider  it  imwoxtby  of 

1670.   I  think  Dr.  Holland  mistaken  the  |mpil  of  Aiistotle.  It  is^howeTer, 

in  rendering  the  original  i-niKfiTai  ft«  in  some  re8]>octs  a  valuaMo  snmmarv. 

tjl/KoLfmihy  the  phrase  "overhanging,"  The  Appendicula  of  the  Commentary 

as  if  it  were  tbe  citadel  of  Amlmuna.  the  reniains  of  this  writer,  by 

The  hiafcoriin  only  says  that,  in  order  Henry  StephesA,  as  given  in  Qiono- 

to  become  niasterg  of  Ambracia,  the  vins  (Thesaurus,  torn,  xi.),  to  my 

Epirots  thought  it  indispensable  to  mind  rather  coufuac  than  illustrate 

occupy  Ambraeaa— a  fortified  city. —  the  textb   Aa  to  the  oontroverey  in 

[1854.]  question,  Mr.  Ha\vkins  (see  Walpolc*i 

»»  Mr,  ITtv.^hcs  has  corrected  Acar-  Memoirs,  vol,  ii,  p.  488,  note)  decides 

nania,  and  made  it,  a.s  it  ouglit  to  be,  authoritatively  that  Arta  stands  oatbe 

Athamania ;  and  T  ahall  not  besifate  site  of  Ambmcia,  and  that  Ambracns 

now  to  phw  Arta  on  the  very  site  was  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the 

of  Ambracia,  althitn-h,  excepting  the  month  of  the  Arnctlins,  at  a  y.lacc 

before-mentioned  walls,  there  is  no-  now  called  Fido-castro.   Mr.  Hughes 

thing  remaininir  of  that  which  in  the  affraee  with  Mr.  Hawkins— «o  does 

days  of  I'Jicn-archas  was  called  Uie  first  Colonel  Ix'ake,  who  has  brought  mnch 

city  of  Greece —  lenrnini^  to  bear  on  the  snhioct.  Hf 

«*Tns  EXXa^o*  iar\»  Ai^pattla  froAnf  jupi^ses  Arta  to  have  beeu^eo  calle<l 

^   *  ^  MwJent  name  of  the  river 

Aracthus,  softened  down  to  Aropthua. 

The  distinLniished  temple  of  Minerva,  (Northern  Greece,  voL  i,  pp.  202  to 

4nt<t>ai>is  y  Upi>v ' A^vaj,  lias  vanished.  21 7.)— [1854.J 
I  see  that  critioB  have  doubts  of  the 
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After  strolling  about  the  town  until  sunset,  the  Greek 
eollector  joined  us  at  our  lodc^nfr*  and  took  a  dish  of 
tea  with  us,  which,  besides  its  other  qualities  that  l  ender 
it  the  bcflt  travelling  commodity  in  the  world,  is  also  a 
great  cement  of  society,  being  a  rarity  in  the  Levant. 
The  same  person  provided  horses  to  be  ready  early  the 
next  morning,  for  which  we  ]^aitl  liini  beforcliand,  it 
being  hinted  that  many  travellers,  Albanian  soldiers 
and  Greek  merchants,  had  often  contrived  to  pursue 
their  journey  without  settUng  for  their  conveyance. 

We  had  h'ttle  sleep,  being  disturbed  by  a  party  of 
Ghreeks  fiddling  and  dancing  in  the  room  next  to  ns,  and 
were  up  the  next  morning  at  sunrise,  but  we  did  not 
mount  imtil  eight  o'clock.  There  was  a  long  quarrel 
l>etween  the  diflferent  owners  of  the  horses  respecting 
the  weight  of  the  baggage^  and  each  peasant  was 
anxious  that  his  own  b^t  might  not  be  overloaded : 
then  there  was  a  want  of  ropes ;  and  they  did  not  know 
how  to  put  on  the  English  saddles,  which  they  would 
not  place  on  the  horse's  back,  for  fear  of  galling  it,  but 
on  a  high  dirty  pad.  These  difficulties  occurred  every 
day  of  our  travels,  and  we  never  were  less  than  two 
hours  getting  fairly  on  our  journey — a  delay  sufficient 
to  try  the  patience  of  the  most  enduring  temper. 

We  dropped  our  soldiers  of  the  Salaghora  barrack  at 
Arta,  and  took  two  more  from  that  town,  as  we  had  to 
cross  a  mountainous  country,  formerly  much  infested 
with  robbers,  and  considered  at  that  time  rather  sus- 
picious. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Rouio  from  Arta  to  the  ban  of  St.  Dimetrc  —  From  St.  Dimctrc  to  luaouiiiu 
—  First  view,  and  oktry  Into  lihat  city  —  Rcceptioii  of  twvellcn. 

We  left  Arta  by  the  same  road  through  which  we  had 
entered  it,  and  passed  over  the  bridge  of  the  Aractlms, 
but  we  then  turned  to  the  right,  and  took  a  north- 
easterly direction  for  a  short  time  by  the  side  of  the 
river.  We  met  long  strings  of  horses  loaded  with  goat- 
skins full  of  wine,  for  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
vintage.  We  observed  that  the  hairy  side  of  the  skin 
was  turned  inwards,  and  this  circumstance  accounted  for 
the  unpleasant  strong  savour  of  the  goat  in  the  new 
wine.  Passing  a  little  farther,  we  saw  them  treading 
out  the  liquor  in  tubs  by  the  hedgeHEdde,  over  which 
the  persons  employed  in  gathering  were  emptying  out 
the  grapes  from  small  wicker  baskets. 

Just  before  we  left  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  east- 
ward we  passed  on  our  left  hand  a  fine  cedar,  and  the 
largest  plane-tree  I  have  ever  seen,  except  that  so  cele- 
brated at  Yostizza,  in  the  Morea.  We  now  took  a 
northern  direction,  skirting  a  large  plain  or  marsh,  thai 
stretched  down  to  the  gulf  on  the  left,  and  was  in  spots 
covered  with  maize  and  rice.  On  the  right  were  the 
stony  hills,  which  advance  within  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  of  Arta,  and  are  the  roots  of  the  immense 
mountains  that  fill  the  country  from  the  plains  of  Arta^ 
as  far  to  the  west  as  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  as  &r  to  the 
north  and  north-east  as  the  plain  of  loannina. 

After  two  hours'  ride  from  Arta  we  camu  to  a  hut  on 
an  eminence  to  our  right,  at  which  place  was  a  military 
post,  and  where  we  had  been  recommended  to  take  an 
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additional  guard  witli  iis.  We  halted  a  few  minutes, 
and  were  joined  by  four  Albanian  soldiersy  armed  with 
tbeir  long  guns  and  sabres.    A  little  way  farther  on, 

the  path  left  the  plain,  which  we  saw  extendi np:  before 
us,  with  a  village  at  a  distance ;  and  turning  to  the 
north-eagty  we  struck  into  the  mountains.  We  travelled 
in  a  ravine,  as  it  were,  for  some  time ;  for  the  hills  rose 
abruptly  and  dose  to  us  on  each  side,  and  our  path  oc- 
casionally was  along  a  watercourse,  whose  banks  were 
covered  with  brushwood.  Just  in  this  spot  our  guard, 
very  probably  for  the  sake  of  making  their  attendance 
appear  to  be  necessary,  desired  us  to  keep  close  together, 
as  this  was  the  place,  they  said,  where  the  robbers,  the 
cXc^neiv  (a  word  very  frequently  in  the  mouth  of  an 
Albanian),  most  commonly  made  their  attack. 

Our  four  men  continued  with  us  for  two  hours,  till 
we  came  to  a  part  of  the  road  where  there  was  a  village 
in  the  bosom  of  a  hill  to  the  right,^  prettily  interspersed 
with  trees  and  gardens,  and  having  a  house  belonging 
to  the  Yizier.  Here  the  guard  left  us  to  return  to  their 
station,  telling  us  that  our  own  two  soldiers  and  our- 
selves (for  we  were  well  armed)  would  be  sufficiently 
formidable  to  put  us  out  of  all  apprehension  for  the  rest 
of  the  road. 

The  Yizier  had  almost  cleared  this  part  of  the  country 
of  robbers ;  but  there  were  still  some  suspicious  spots 

through  which  a  traveller,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  journey,  and  not  to  fight,  would  choose  to 
provide  a  guard.  That  which  we  had  passed  was  one 
of  them,  and  we  were  afterwards  told  of  another. 

We  had  as  yet  travelled  in  a  narrow  valley ;  and  just 
as  we  came  to  a  spot  where  the  hills  seemed  to  stop  all 
farther  progress,  we  ascended  a  mountain  path  to  the 
north,  and  in  a  short  time  stopped  to  refresh  at  one  of 
those  fountains  which  are  so  common  all  over  Turkey. 

'  KumoiaattiM. 
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Turning  round,  we  had  a  fine  prospect  of  the  plain  of 
Arta  and  of  the  gulf  at  a  distance,  lookijig,  as  it  were, 
through  an  immense  telescope,  or  vista,  formed  by  the 
hills  on  each  side  of  the  road  we  had  passed. 

At  one  o'clock  we  moved  forward,  still  ascending, 
and  came  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  path  over  the 
country  to  the  right  (the  north-east),  to  Zeitoun,  a  port 
near  Thermopylae ;  and  also  another  to  tlie  left^  down 
the  mountains,  to  the  country  of  Souli,  and  Parga,  and 
the  coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  scenery  on  each  side 
of  us  was  most  beautiful,  the  hills  being  covered  with 
lofty  forests  *,  but  before  us  the  road  appeared  to  lead 
through  a  country  much  more  bleak  and  rocky.  It 
began  to  rain  a  little. 

George,  our  dragoman,  told  us  this  spot  had  formerly 
been  veiy  &mous  for  robbers,  and  compluned  that  our 
guard  ought  not  to  have  left  us  ;  and  just  as  we  entered 
a  small  wood  a  gun  was  discharged  at  a  short  distance 
from  us.  I  had  a  little  before  seen  a  shepherd  on  an 
eminence  above  us,  stalking  gigantic*'  through  tho 
mist,  and  was  told  that  it  was  he  who  had  fired  thQ 
musket ;  and,  indeed,  we  soon  came  to  where  two  other 
shepherds  were  standing  near  the  path  ;  but  a  person 
who  had  his  notions  of  the  pastoral  life  from  a  visit  to 
Salisbury  Plain,  and  from  the  pleasing  pictures  of  an 
Arcadian  romance,  would  never  have  guessed  at  th6 
occupation  of  these  tremendous-looking  fellows.  They 
had  each  of  them  pistols  and  a  large  knife  stuck  in 
their  belts ;  their  heads  were  covered,  and  their  faces 
partly  shaded,  by  the  peaked  hoods  of  their  shaggy 
capotes ;  and  leaning  on  their  long  gnm,  they  stared 
eagerly  at  the  Franks  and  the  umbrellas,  with  which 
they  were,  probably,  as  much  taken  as  were  we  with 
their  uncouth  and  ferocious  appearance.  Their  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats  were  feeding  at  a  distance  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills  ;  but  several  of  their  large  rough  dogs, 
with  their  pricked  ears  and  bushy  tails^  were  roused  by 
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our  presence,  and  howled  at  ns  as  our  train  of  horses 
wound  along  the  path  dose  by  them. 

These  dogs  are  not  unlike  the  true  shepherd  breed  of 
England,  except  that  they  are  larger  (being  as  big 
nearly  as  a  mastiff),  and  have  their  heads  more  sharp, 
and  their  tails  more  curled  and  bushy ;  and,  whatever 
change  may  have  taken  place  in  the  men  of  the  country, 
ibey  have  not  degenerated  firom  their  Holossian  an* 
cestors. 

We  soon  saw  another  country -lodge '  of  the  Vizier's 
to  the  right,  with  a  few  trees  round  it,  and  a  small 
church  near  it ;  and  we  then  came,  in  a  short  time,  to  a 
chasm  in  the  road,  made  by  a  winter  torrent. 

Winding  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  we  passed  a 
hauilet  of  tliree  or  iuur  Iiouhls  and  a  church,  tliat  is,  a 
small  stone  house  containing  one  room,  with  only  one 
small  window,  and  only  to  be  distinguished  by  a  stone 
cross  rudely  carved  over  the  door.  They  told  us  that 
service  was  performed  at  this  place  about  once  in  two 
months,  and  that  then  it  was  resorted  to  by  the  in- 
habitant's of  the  hamlets  within  eight  or  ten  miles. 

At  half  past  three  we  arrived  at  a  ban  by  the  roadside, 
containing  a  yard  and  stable,  a  barrack  for  passengers 
to  sleep  in,  and  a  little  wine-house.  It  is  called  Pente 
Pegadhia — The  Fine  FmmtaxM^  At  this  place  four 
paras  are  demanded  as  a  toll  from  every  Greek  passen- 
ger. The  road,  which  had  been  for  three  hours  very 
mountainous  and  romantic,  and  generally  on  an  ascent, 
now  led  us  down  into  a  plain,  in  which  we  again  saw 

*  Called  Mouliaiia. 


*  "  It  is  the  highest  point  of  level  war  that  ended  in  the  destruction  of 

which  the  road  attains  betwaon  Arte  Ali  Paaha,  the  Five  Wells  was  an 

and  luanninn   From  some  imi>ortaiit  military  position,  and  is 

barometrical  observations  in  my  jws-  fre<inently  mentioned  in  the  storv  of 

session  I  had  reason  to  beUeve  that  these  times.  Peta,  a  small  town  in  this 

-^Cmqiie  Poazi '  is  1500  or  IHOO  feet  neighbourlKKxl,  was  the  liead-iiuartcrs 

above  the  level  of  the  sea.'* — (HoU  of  the  Greek  Uisai|g8llt6  m.lb5S-54. 

land,  vol.  i.  p.  130.)    In  the  strug-  — [lb54.] 
glos  of  the  <jrcck  lie  volution,  and  the 
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some  signs  of  partial  cultivation,  fields  of  maize,  now 
and  then  a  single  honse  with  a  garden,  and  a  solitaiy 
labourer  beating  the  mast-trees.   In  an  hour  we  began 

to  ascend  again,  and  tlie  path  was  very  stony,  and 
across  several  rivulets.  We  met  two  parties  of  annod 
Albanians,  and  these  were  the  only  travellers  we  had 
encountered  during  our  day's  ride. 

The  evening  came  on,  ¥rith  a  drizzling  rain,  very 
dusky,  and  at  last  quite  dark.  We  saw  a  blazing  L'gbt 
at  a  distance,  wliich  they  told  us  was  the  han  where  we 
were  to  stop  for  the  night ;  hut  as  we  approached  it, 
stumhliiig  along  a  rough  descending  path,  we  were 
assailed  by  several  dogs,  and  found  that  the  light  was 
the  fire  of  some  shepherds,  whose  black  shadows  we  saw 
near  the  blaze  at  a  Utde  distance.  However,  in  half  an 
hour  we  turned  into  the  gate  of  the  han,  ourselves  and 
the  baggage  dripping  with  rain.  This  was  about  half 
after  seven  o'clock ;  so  that  the  distance  between  Arta 
and  the  han  may  be  nearly  thirty-five  miles,  chiefly  in 
a  northern  direction.  There  are  few  parts  of  the  ix>ad, 
except  where  it  has  been  paved,  in  which  a  person 
without  baggage  might  not  go  at  a  good  pace ;  it  was 
made  by  Ali  Pasha  about  nine  years  ago. 

The  han,  called  the  han  of  St.  Dimetre,  had  a  very 
good  stable,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  these]  places,  at 
one  end  of  which  a  party  of  travellers  had  established 
themselves,  preferring  it  to  the  room  in  the  han  itself.  • 
We  ascended  hy  the  wooden  steps  to  the  chamber,  of 
which  we  thought  we  were  to  be  the  sole  tenants ;  but 
as  our  beds  were  being  put  up,  four  Albanian  Turks  and 
a  priest  entered,  and  soon  gave  us  to  understand  that 
.they  were  to  be  our  fellow-lodgers.  This  room  was  not 
more  than  tweiity  feet  long  and  ten  feet  broad,  and  our 
own  party  were  seven  ;  however,  it  appeared  that  the 
others  were  the  first  occupiers,  so  we  established  our- 
selves on  our  beds  at  one  side  of  the  hearth,  and  the 
Albanians  seated  themselves  on  their  mats  at  the  other. 
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We  had  some  eggs  boiled  in  the  small  wine-house 
attaclied  to  the  han,  and  wore  preparing  to  ^et  a  fire 
lighted,  when  we  were  told  there  were  some  merchants' 
goods  underneath^  which  would  be  endangered  by  sach 
a  proceeding,  as  the  burning  wood  might  drop  through 
one  of  the  many  holes  in  the  floor. 

Our  chums  turned  out  to  be  a  mission  from  the  Yizier, 
with  letters  to  General  Bcssieres  at  Corfu,  who,  it  seems, 
had  l>een  slow  in  paying  liis  Highness  for  the  provisions 
with  whicli  tlio  French  troops  had  been  furnished  from 
Albania.  We  had  some  conversation  with  them.  A 
young  Gorfiote,  who  had  come  with  us  from  Arta,  told 
one  of  the  Albanians  that  lie  would  certainly  be  taken 
by  an  English  cruiser  in  his  way  to  Corfu.  "  No,"  re- 
turned the  felloWy  who  seemed  very  surly  and  ill-natured, 
"  I  am  going  in  a  ship  of  the  Vizier's.** — "  That  does 
not  signify/'  said  the  other;  **the  English  care  for 
nobody's  ships ;  they  won't  let  you  go  to  Corfu." — **  I 
am  not  afraid,"  replied  the  Albanian  angrily;  "Cap- 
tain  **■  (the  English  Resident  at  loannina)  ^^and 

these  two  gentlemen  are  pledges  for  me.'* 

A  little  after  hearing  this  agreeable  assurance  we 
went  to  bed,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  lay  down  on 
iheir  mats.  There  were  twelve  of  us  in  the  room ;  and 
eTery  one,  except  the  priest  and  the  Corfiote,  slept  with 
his  ])istols  at  his  head-side.  This,  however,  on  the  part 
of  the  Albanians,  was  not  so  much  out  of  caution  as 
custom;  for  there  was  not  the  least  real  cause  for  alarm 
or  suspicion ;  but  the  &shion  was  new  and  somewhat 
disagreeable  to  us. 

A  little  before  daylight  I  was  awakened  by  the  rising 
of  the  surly  Albanian,  who  got  up,  and,  going  out, 
returned  with  a  jug  of  water,  with  which  he  began 
gargling  and  spitting  most  yiolently,  at  the  same  time 

■  t'iii)taiu  (now  Colouel  Leake —  Frequcut  mention  of  this  accomi^liahed 

the  odehmtod  mthor,  who  has  done  person  will  he  afterwards  foond  in 

more   than   any  otlior   ti  avcllor  to  these  T0lttlDe8.'-{1854.3 
illiutraie  the  topography  of  Qreeoe. 
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whirling  round,  as  if  to  air  hiinself.  This  was  his  only 
toilet.  He  then  lay  down  and  took  a  nap  till  daylight^ 
when  he  and  the  remainder  of  the  mission  departed. 

In  the  morning  it  rained  very  violently,  and  we  did 
not  set  oflf  until  nine  o'clock,  when,  however,  the 
showers  were  sufficiently  lasting  and  heavy  to  wet  us 
through.  We  had  begun  our  Albanian  tour  a  month 
too  soon,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  present  and  subsequent 
disasters  from  bad  weather. 

The  road  was  through  a  green  plain,  to  the  westward 
of  north,  in  many  pliices  cultivated,  and  everywhere 
spotted  with  Hocks  of  sheep  and  goate.  This  plain,  to 
the  right  and  before  us,  seemed  to  extend  to  a  great 
distance,  until  terminated  by  a  mountain,  or  rather  a 
vast  chain  of  mountains,  wliich  were  half-hidden  in  the 
clouds.'  To  the  left  were,  at  ahout  two  mikes'  distance, 
green  hills,  on  the  side  of  which  we  saw  two  villages. 
We  continued  for  three  hours  on  the  plain,  approaching 
"the  mountains ;  and  after  riding  u])  a  gentle  rising  for 
another  half-hour,  had  our  first  view  of  loannina,  and 
of  the  lake  on  which  it  stands.  A  gleam  of  sunshine 
afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  fine 
prospect  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
houses,  domes,  and  minarets,  glittering  through  gardens 
of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  from  groves  of  cypresses 
— the  lake  spreading  its  smooth  expanse  at  the  foot  of 
the  city — the  mountains  rising  abruptly  from  the  banks 
of  the  lake — ^all  these  burst  at  once  upon  us,  and  we 
wanted  nothing  to  increase  our  delight  but  the  persua- 
sion that  we  were  in  sight  of  the  Acherusian  Lake,  of 
PinduB,**  and  the  Elysian  Fields.  But  we  had  not  yet 
perused  the  topography  of  Pouq^ueville. 

*  Tlie  chain  of  PinduB.  On  the  left  whole  distance  from  Arta  to  loftunilia 

the  raniic  of  high  hills  is  now  called  at  forty-two  milca  (vol.  i.  chnp.  v.  p. 

OliUka—'*  perhaps,"  sayi  Dr.  liol-  222,  Nortliem  Greece).— [l«o4J 

land,  ''the  Ouiontei  mountaiiiB  of  It  is  the  firat  ndffi  of  FinduH, 

ancient  times"  (vol.  i.  p.  1.^5).    From  and,  accordinj;  to  Dr.  Holland,  more 

San  Dinx  trr  to  loainiina  is  aliout  ten  than  2.'KX)  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

miles ;  uiiU  Colonel  Leaku  reckons  tha  sea. — [l&54.j 
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We  soon  entered  the  suburbs,  after  having  j)aa8ed  a 
new-]»uilt  house  of  the  Vizier's  on  our  right,  enclosed 
witliiu  a  wall  of  some  extent.  On  our  left  hand  were 
Turkish  tombstoueSy  and  shops  to  the  right.  As  we 
passed  a  large  tree  on  our  lefty  opposite  a  butcher's 
shop,  I  saw  something  hanging  from  the  boughs,  which 
at  a  little  distance  seemed  to  be  meat  exposed  for  sale ; 
but  on  coming  nearer  I  suddenly  discovered  it  to  be  a 
man's  arm,  with  part  of  the  side  torn  from  the  body, 
and  hanging  by  a  bit  of  string  tied  round  one  of  the 
fingers. 

Before  we  set  down  the  Turks  as  a  crueli  savage 
people,  on  seeing  this,  we  should  recollect  that  a 

stranger  passing  through  Temple-Bar  fifty  years  ago 
might  have  concluded  the  English  to  be  of  the  same 
character.  We  learnt  that  the  arm  was  part  of  a 
robber  who  had  been  beheaded  five  days  before,  and 
whose  remaining  quarters  were  exposed  in  other  parts 
of  loannina. 

After  riding  at  least  a  mile  through  the  streets,  we 
came  to  the  house  of  the  English  llesidcnt,  for  whom 
we  had  been  provided  with  a  letter  by  the  Governor  of 
Malta,  and  found  that  a  house  had  been  prepared  for 
our  reception.  To  this  place  we  repaired,  and  were 
received  with  a  most  profound  politeness  by  Signor 
Nicolo,  the  owner  of  the  mansion.*  Our  fjuarters  were 
very  comfortabb^,  and  our  host,  a  Greek,  who  had 
passed  several  years  at  Trieste,  and  who  spoke  Italian 
very  fluently,  was  kind  and  attentive. 

I  had  scarcely  dressed  myself  when  I  was  informed 
that  a  Secretary  of  his  Highness  the  Vi2aer,  and  the 

•  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  fillnw-tra-  citizen,  hadlar^o  posscsjions,  of  which 

vollcr  were  lo(ljj;cti  in  the  house  of  AU  Pasha  made   }iin)8elf  tin;  heir, 

this  gentleman;  and  Mr.   Hii<;he8  leaving  but  a  ijittancc  to  our  host, 

(vol.  i.  p.  441,  8vo.  edit.)  has  men*  Mr.  Hughes  gives  a  bad  clinracter  to 

tioned,  what  wc  did  not  hear,  that  the  iSigiidr,  h\it  wo  received  nothiag 

the  father  of  the  Signor  Nicoh),  Anas-  but  civilities  from  hira. — [1854.3 
tasio  Arg^  ri  BritUS,  a  most  deserving 
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Greek  Primate  of  the  city,  liad  called  to  congratulate  us 
on  our  arrival.  I  went  to  receive  them^  and  was  quite 
overwhelmed  with  the  many  fine  things  said  by  the 
Secretary,  who  spoke  French;  and  told  me  that  his 

Highness  had  been  aware  of  our  intention  to  visit  loan- 
nina ;  that  he  had  ordered  everything  to  be  prepared 
for  our  reception ;  that  he  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
leave  his  capital,  to  finish  a  little  war  (une  petite  guerre) 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  but  that  he  begged  we  would 
follow  him ;  and  lastly,  that  an  escort  was  provided 
for  that  purpose,  to  be  ready  at  our  command.  The 
Primate,  whom,  I  was  told,  I  might  know  to  be  a  very 
great  man,  by  the  enormous  size  of  his  ealpae^  or  cap, 
spoke  not  a  word,  but  bowed  very  frequently.  When 
Lord  Byron  came  in,  the  same  compliments  and  infor- 
mation  were  repeated  to  him;  and  ;is  we  were  not  at 
that  time  ac(|uainted  that  these  were  usual  lionours,  nor 
with  the  Greek  manner  of  expression,  we  were  not  a 
little  surprised,  especially  when  we  learnt  that  all  our 
provisions  were  to  be  daily  furnished  to  us  firom  the 
Vizier's  palace. 

The  Secretary  aud  tlie  Primate  left  us,  as  tlu^v  said, 
to  give  the  ncccssiiry  orders,  aud,  wishing  to  observe 
the  Frank  ceremony  of  pulling  off  the  hat,  were  exceed- 
ingly awkward  in  lifting  up  their  immense  caps  with 
two  hands,  and  adjusting  them  again  upon  their  heads. 
They  were  some  time  also  at  the  door  of  the  apartment 
shnfiling  on  tlieir  outward  shoes,  which,  according  to 
etiquette,  formerly  observed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  now  by  the  Orientals,  are  always  put  off"  on  enter- 
ing an  inner  apartment*  The  poorer  class  of  people 
have  their  feet  naked,  the  middling  wear  a  sock  or 
stocking,  and  the  rich  have  a  thin  boot  without  a  sole, 
reaching  a  littlu  above  their  ankles,  which,  when  worn 
by  a  Turk  or  privileged  Greek,  is  yellow  or  scarlet,  but 
in  all  other  cases  bine,  or  some  dark  colour.  Tlie  delay 
caused  by  this  adjusting  of  the  outward  shoes,  after  a 
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man  has  taken  his  leave,  has  a  very  bad  and  embar- 
rasBiDg  effect;  and  yon  are  sensible  of  this  when  a 
Greek  is  nialdng  these  preparations ;  bnt  the  composure 
and  dignity  of  a  Turk  are  not  hurt  by  his  complying 
with  this  or  any  other  custom. 
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Visit  to  the  grandsons  of  Ali  —  Manners  of  the  younL';  Mahon.ctans  —  View 
of  the  neiglilxinrh(xxl  of  loannina — The  lake  —  Dutlona  —  The  plaioa  of 
loanQiDa  —  The  amphitheatre  of  Chercovista. 

We  passed  the  few  days  we  remained  at  loannina,  pre- 
vious to  our  visiting  the  Yi/.ier  at  his  quarters,  very 
agreeably,  and  with  a  variety  of  occupations  which  is 
seldom  to  he  enjoyed  by  travellers,  and  which,  even  in 
this  place,  wotdd  not  perhaps  have  lasted  long.  The 
second  day  of  our  arrival  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  young 
son  of  Mouctar  Pasha,  wlio  is  the  eldest  son  of  Ali,  and 
who  has  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  present 
war  with  Russia.*  We  waited  upon  him  at  the  palace 
assigned  to  bis  fatber ;  and  be  received  us,  tbougb  be 
was  a  boy  of  only  ten  years  old,  witb  a  polite  unembar- 
rassed air,  desiring  us,  with  a  gentle  motion  of  the  hand, 
to  sit  down  near  him.  His  preceptor,  a  grave  old  man, 
witb  a  beard  reaching  to  his  knees,  sat  in  the  corner 
opposite  to  him,  but  did  not  interfere  in  the  conversation. 
The  Bey,  for  that  was  bis  title,  tbougb  be  was  a  little 
inquisitive  as  to  some  parte  of  our  dress,  and  was  highly 
delightud  by  a  handsome  sword  worn  by  Lord  Ryroii, 
yet  preserved  his  dignity  and  gravity,  nor  cctuld  we 
observe  but  very  little  difference  between  his  manners 
and  those  of  bis  aged  tutor. 

*  Hotictari  however,  in  his  fathei^s  defection  of  liis  father  Mouctar,  and 

last  struggle  for  (x>wer  and  life,  did  of  his  uncles  Vili  :nul  Saldi  Pasha,  as 

not  8np]X)rt  his  early  r*  |nit!»tion,    Ife  also  of  his  cousin  Mahomet  Pasha, 

was  employed  to  deieud  ArjJiyro-castro  who  had  surrendered  Preniidhi,  he 

{n  1820  against  the  Sultanas  generals,  exhorted  his  troops  to  remain  faithful 

but  betrayed  his  trust  and  surrendered  to  their  master.    This  they  swore  to 

the  fortress,  sending  orders  to  his  son  do,  niid  kept  their  wonl.  Hussein 

Hussein  to  deliver  up  Tepeleni ;  but  w<is  reckoned  the  dullest  of  the  family 

Hnasein  called  u>gcther  the  Albanian  of  Ali  Pa8ha.->-[1854.] 
garrisoD,  and,  mfoimittg  them  of  the 
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When  we  bad  taken  ooifee  and  sweetmeats,  we  ex* 
I  ressed  a  wish  of  seeing  the  palace,  for  the  Bey  was 
lodged  in  what  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  outward  and 

inferior  •apartments ;  and  our  young  host  sent  imme- 
diately to  desire  his  father's  women  to  retire  into  the 
inner  apartments  of  the  harem,  that  we  might  have  an 
opportimily  of  seeing  the  rooms.  As  he  was  walking 
ont  of  his  chamber  very  sedately  before  us  (for  it  is,  I 
believ^e,  a  point  in  Turkisli  etiquette  that  the  guest 
should  enter  tlie  first,  but  retire  the  last),  one  of  the 
shabby-looking  Albanian  guard  in  w^aiting  upon  him 
embraced  him  very  tenderly ;  and  in  the  whole  of  the 
conduct  of  his  people  towards  him  there  was  a  singular 
mixture  of  femiliarity  and  respect. 
•  The  palace  had  one  long,  well-floored,  open  gallery, 
with  wainscots  painted  in  much  the  same  style  as  our 
teaboards.  In  one  compartment  was  a  tawdry  repre- 
sentation of  Constantinople,  a  favourite  subject,  and  one 
which  we  recognised  in  almost  every  painted  house  in 
Turkev.  We  saw  several  rooms,  not  only  handsome Iv 
l  ilt  very  comfortably  fitted  up,  especially  those  which 
we  were  informed  were  the  winter  apartments.  The 
coverings  of  the  sofas  were  of  richly-wrought  silk ;  the 
floors  were  spread  with  the  best  Turkey  carpets ;  and  if 
the  windows,  which  were  lai^  and  deep,  and  of  clear 
Venetian  glass,  had  been  furnished  with  curtains,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  wanting  to  complete  the  ele- 
gance of  the  chambers.  Except  that  one  of  the  rooms 
was  furnished  with  a  marble  recess,  containing  a  bath  . 
and  fountain,  the  whole  palace  seemed  fitted  up  in  the 
same  style,  which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stance that  in  Turkey  there  are  no  rooms  set  apart  for 
sleeping,  but  all  are  indiscriminately  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  each  chamber  contains  a  closet  or  cupboard,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  mats  or  quilts  that  constitute 
the  whole  of  the  bed  of  the  Orientals. 

The  little  Bey  was  highly  delighted  at  showing  his 
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£Ekther*B  palace,  nnrl  now  and  then  seeraed  inclined  to 
throw  off  bis  Turkish  reserve.  He  showed  ns  his 
watch  and  two  or  three  other  little  ornaments :  but 

wlicii  T  was  proing  to  put  my  liaiid  on  a  smail  silver 
box,  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  hanpnf^  round  his  neck 
by  a  chain,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  No,  no  !  "  I 
found  this  was  an  amulet  or  charm,  and  that  his  tutor 
had  lost  no  time  in  beginning  the  religious  part  of  his 
pupil's  education.  The  Bey  spoke  Albanian  and  Greek, 
and  was  now  learuinn^  to  write  and  read  Tuiki.sh  and 
Arabic.  We  took  our  leave,  and  the  youth  was  as 
graceful  iu  this  ceremony  as  he  had  been  on  our  enter- 
ing the  room. 

Upon  a  similar  occasion^  when  we  visited  another  of 
the  grandsons  of  Ali,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing that  tlu  sc  manners  were  not  peculiar  to  himself, 
but  belonc^ed  to  all  Mahometans  of  tlie  better  sort,  wlio, 
generally  ^iK'al<iii,L;',  have  complete<l  their  education,  as 
far  as  relates  to  behaviour  in  society,  before  they  have 
ceased  to  be  children.  Mahomet/  son  of  Yeli,  Pasha 
of  the  Morea  and  second  son  of  Ali,  was  of  a  lively  air, 
and  was  said  to  possess  the  genius  of  his  grandfather ; 
accordingly,  thougli  only  twelve  years  old,  he  was  in 
possession  of  a  pashalik.  He  was  living  in  the  palace 
of  Ali.  He  did  the  honours  with  the  same  ease  as  his 
cousin,  and,  after  sitting  a  short  time,  proposed  a  vifflt 
to  a  yonuger  brother  of  his,  who  was  at  a  house  belongs 
iug  to  their  father  Veil. 

A  messenger  was  sent  before  us,  and  we  set  out  on 
horses  caparisoned  with  gold  housings,  whilst  some  offi- 

•  Tlie  lieivl  of  Malionict  is  amongst  soner  and  treated  liim  with  iniidi 

the  five  of  the  family  of  Ali  buriwl  at  distinction.    Ho  was  aftcrunr.ls  em- 

the  Silivria  Gate  at  Conatantinoplc.  ployed  to  persuade  his  father,  Veli 

To  Mahomet  were  intniBted  the  dttidet  Pteha,  to  surrender  'Prevesa  in  a 

and  territory  of  Parga  in  the  host  con-  manner  no  less  ignominious  than  he 

test  of  Ali  Pasha  wtli  the  Snltan.  He  had  given  up  Parga.    He  was  shortly 

proved  unworthy  of  the  trust,  and  sur-  afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  usual 

rendered  after  a  few  bToadsides  from  messenger  from  the  Sultan.— [1854.] 
the  Capitan  Pasha,  who  took  him  pri* 
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cers  of  the  palace,  with  their  wands  and  silver  stickfl, 
preceded  us.  As  the  young  Pasha  passed  through  the 
streets,  all  the  peo])le  rose  from  their  shops,  and  those 

who  were  walkini^  stood  still,  everybody  paying  liim 
the  usual  reverence,  by  bending  their  bodies  very  low, 
touching  the  ground  with  their  right  hand,  and  then 
bringing  it  up  to  their  mouth  and  forehead  (for  the 
adoraJ&im  of  the  great  is,  in  its  primitive  and  literal 
sense,  still  preserved  among  the  Orientals).  The  Bey- 
returned  the  salute  by  laying  his  right  hand  on  his 
breast,  and  by  a  gentle  inclination  of  his  head. 

When  arrived  at  the  court  of  Veli's  palace,  he  sud- 
denly touched  his  horse's  sides,  and  galloped  roimd  to 
the  steps,  where  his  brother,  a  boy  of  seven  years  old, 
wa,s  standing  to  receive  him.  On  meeting,  they  em- 
braced in  a  very  ceremonious  manner,  inclining  their 
heads  over  each  other  s  shoulders.  After  pipes  and 
ooSee,  we  proceeded  to  see  the  apartments ;  and  as  we 
were  walking  along,  the  youngest  boy  forgot  himself  a 
little,  and  began  to  skip  about ;  when  he  was  immedi- 
ately checked  by  the  Pasha,  who  said,  "  Brother,  recol- 
lect you  are  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger ;  walk  more 
quietly."  The  other  instantly  obeyed;  and  it  was  not 
a  little  astonishing  to  witness  such  counsel,  and  so  ready 
a  compliance,  in  children  of  so  tender  an  age.  After 
meeting  with  such  behaviour  in  the  young,  we  were 
not  sur[n  ised  at  the  conduct  and  carriage  of  the  men 
amongst  the  Turks. 

On  the  8th  of  October  we  were  favoured  with  foiu*  of 
the  Vizier's  horses  to  ride  into  the  country,  and  we 
went  into  the  plain,  over  part  of  which  we  had  passed 
on  entering  the  city.  We  were  taken  to  the  spots  most 
favoural)le  for  viewing  the  beautiful  picture  before  us. 
We  beheld  a  large  sheet  of  water,  enclosed  on  one  side, 
to  the  westward,  by  green  plains,  an  extensive  city,  and 
a  long  succession  of  groves  and  gardens ;  and  on  the 
other  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  that  rise  almost 
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abruptly  from  its  banks/  Such  was  the  appearauce  of 
the  lake  of  loannina  and  its  surrounding  scenery.  A 
stay  of  a  fortnight,  during  two  visits,  gave  us  an 
opportunity  of  satisfying  our  curiosity  in  beholding  the 

same  object  from  different  points  ;  yet  I  am  sure  that 
I  shall  not  be  so  particular  as  I  could  wish  in  convey- 
ing an  adequate  notion  of  the  town  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

*  The  lake  extends  in  length  from  about  north-west  to 
south-south-east.    In  it  there  are  two  woody  islands, 

one  large  towards  tlie  southern  extremity,  and  the 
other  much  smaller,''  nearly  opposite  to  a  triangular 
peninsula,  once  the  site  of  the  old  town  of  loannina, 
which  contains  the  Vizier's  palace,  and  is  defended  by 
a  fortress.  The  northern  end  of  the  lake  loses  itself  in 
a  reedy  marsli,  over  which  tlicre  is  a  stone  causeway, 
and  it  is  closed  by  some  gardens  belonging  to  tbe 
Vizier,  where  he  has  a  larp^e  summer  palace/  The 
southern  extremity  extends  into  a  hilly  country,  and  ia 
also  lost  in  a  marsh/ 

In  a  little  bay,  opposite  to  the  islet  and  to  the  fortress 
point,  there  is  a  spring  of  very  cold  water  dripping 
from  the  rock,  and  it  is  near  this  stream,  or  under 


•  Called  Mctzoukel,  or  Mitzikeli. 
Tlie  length  of  the  lake  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Holland  (p.  187,  vol.  i.)  to  be  six 
miles,  rad  its  breadth  ftt  the  brosdest 
j)art  two, — Hughes  says  three  (p.  48 J , 
vol.  i.)  :  "and  near  the  central  ]  art  of 
the  city  its  channel  is  much  narrowed 
hy  the  prujecting  peninsnia  which 
fonns  the  fortress  of  loamnilia,  and  by 
the  small  island  which  is  opjH>8ite  to  it 
on  the  other  shore.''  On  one  angle  of 
the  peninsalft  stands  a  nosck,  on  the 
other  the  palace.  The  whole  penin- 
sula is  caliod  Castron,  and  separated 
by  afortihed  ditch  from  the  mainland. 
&jee  the  views  in  Hughes*  *  Travels,' 
p.  458^  vol.  i.— [I8r»4.1 

^  The  small  island  nas  seven  cc)n- 
vents  upon  it,  which  in  the  days  of 
Ali  Fmoa  were  used  as  danjoeons  for 


state  prisoners.  In  one  of  them  Mll»- 
tapha,  Pasha  of  Dclvino^  was  Starved 
to  death.— r  1854.] 

•  Called  *  the  Pavilion,  of  which 

Mr.  Kobert  Cockerel  I  has  given  a 
drawi !)•_'.  It  is  noticed  in  tlie  next 
chapter. — ^lb54.  ■  ^ 

*  The  nrincipel  issae  of  the  waters 
of  the  lake  is  at  the  northern  end, 
whence  a  small  strermi  runs  for  six 
miles  into  a  littlu  lake  (Holland,  p. 
201),  and  tJiere  is  a  snMerranean  exit 
of  water  also  at  the  soiitliiTn  end, 
which  Colonel  Leake  denies,  but  Dr. 
Holland  affirms  to  be  the  case,  al- 
though in  the  text  '^noflSieni**  is  ^ven 
for  "  southern."  Mr.  Hu|^hes{vol.  i.  p. 
4H2)  noti(  (  s  thi  sc  siil>termnean  clian* 
neU  called  "  AVi<avo//<ra."— [1854.] 
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the  spreading  branches^ of  a  neighbouring  tree,  that 
an  artist  would  probably  place  himself  to  take  a  view 
of  the  city. 

It  is  singular  that  there  is  no  mention  made  by  the 
ancient  geographers  of  any  lake  in  the  inferior  of  this 
country  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lychnidui?,  a 
town  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of 
loannina,  and  now  called  Ocrida.*  Mr.  Pouqiieville, 
having  fixed  tlie  Elysian  Fields  in  the  plain  of  loannina, 
tells  us  that  "at  a  village,  four  leagues  to  the  north- 
east of  loannina,  begin  the  hills  of  Sagori  and  the 
forests  of  Dodona."  *  But  these  groves  are  not  to  be 
distingnished  from  amidst  a  thousand  woody  recesses 
that  shade  the  mountains  of  Albania ;  and  the  prose  of 
tlie  traveller  is  less  sober  than  the  poetry  of  his  harmo- 
nious countryman. 

Ce  sont  p«mA  oei  temps  d«8  rtv«8  po^tiqnei, 

Ou  niomme  interrogeoit  des  forfits  proph^qiMS, 

Oil  la  fable,  errant  des  fails  prudigieux, 

Peuiiloit  d'^tres  vivaiits  des  ]x)i8  reliiiieux. 

Dodone  inconsultee  a  jHrdn  ses  oracles, 

I4S  vergers  aoiit  sans  dieux,  les  fordts  sans  miracies." 

Nor  can  his  auxiliary  (M.  Barbie  du  Boccage)  be 
allowed  to  fix  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  at  the  village  of 

'  V,  i  \  ago  en  Albanie,  p.  64. 

*  Deiille,  Trois  R^nes  de  1a  Nator^  canto  vi. 


*  Dr.  Holland  thinks  it  probably  a 
eompfirafively  reoeot  formation  ;  but 

Colonel  Ixake  sayji, — "From  the  si- 
lence of  ancient  authors  with  respect  to 
the  two  lakes  of  th€  valley  of  loannina, 
or  the  single  lake  of  fifteen  miles  in 
lenfjth  as  it  may  justly  be  descrilwd,  an 
opinion  may  pt'ssibly  arise  that  it  had 
noexistence  in  the  time  of  those  writers, 
bat  has  beoi  formed  by  the  obstruction 
<<f  fl;*-  sJibtcrranenn  channels,  <>f  \\  hich 
that  branching  from  the  southern  lake, 
bein?,  if  we  suppose  its  exit  to  Iw  at 
Rhanopulo,  thirty-foar  miles  in  length 
in  a  dirert  line,  seems  peculiarly  liable 
to  such  an  accident  in  a  cuuntrj  subject 


to  earthquakes.  The  depth  of  water 
however  in  the  lake,  |iarticularly  be- 
tween the  citadel  of  loannina  and  the 
islands,  where  it  is  never  less  than 
thirty  feet,  will  hardly  admit  of  the 
supposition  that  there  has  not  always 
I'ci  II  a  considerable  body  of  water  in 
the  centre,  maintained  by  the  streams 
which  issue  froui  the  foot  of  Mount 
Mitzikeli,  added  to  the  torrents  which 
in  this,  the  most  rainy  climate  in 
(Jreece,  pour  plcntiriiUy  into  ii  from 
the  vast  slope  of  the  mountains."— 
JVofftAem  Qreeoe,  vol.  ir.  chapb  8^  pw 
136.— [1864.] 
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Protopapas,  three  leagues  to^the  norih-nortli-west  of 
loannina.^  We  miiBt  be  ooiit^t  to  know  what  Homer 
has  told  118,  that  it  was  situated  in  a  distant  and  inole* 

ment  region,  amongst  a  barbaroiig» people,  who  washed 
not  their  feet,  and  who  hiy  upon  the  bare  ground  ;*  or, 
at  most,  we  can  only  learn  that  it  was  placed  somewhere 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tomarus,  in  the  countiy  first  be- 
longing to  the  Thesprotiansy  and  afterwards  to  the 
Molossians.'  * 

There  is  only  one  importiint  remnant  of  antiquity  in 
this  part  of  the  country ;  this  we  visited.  It  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  village  called,  as  well  as  I  oonld 
catch  the  sound,  Chercoyista,  and  about  four  hours  in  a 
direction  nearly  south-easterly  from  the  cily.  The  road 
is  first  through  the  plain,  and  then  ascends,  over  some 
low  rocky  hills,  into  a  wide  valley,  terminated  by 
woody  hilk  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olitzka.   Here,  before 

*  Description  et  Histotre  de  I'Aiideiuie  Epirc,  prefixed  to  the  'Travels  iii 
Albania.* 

*  Iliad,  lib.  xvi.  lin.  233,  et  aequ. 
^  Strab.  lib.  vii. 


Dr.  Holland  has  taken  some  imm 
to  eettle  or  illnstrate  thie  inquiiy, 

but  has  not,  ^  think,  proved  more 
than  is  mentioned  above ;  nor  can 
Mr.  Hawkins,  with  all  his  learning 
and  ingenuity,  do  more  tluu  disowdit 
the  conjectures  of  Dr.  ITolljind,  and 
assign  a  probtible  site  for  Doduna  in 
the  district  uf  Taramythia,  a  town 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  di- 
rectly west  of  Toaimiua.  But  the 
principal  ground  for  tlic  proliability  is 
thedis9overy  uf  somu  valuable  bronze 
works  of  andent  art,  which  he  thinks 
may  have  belonged  to  tlie  sacred  trea- 
stiry.  ('See  *  Kssr\y  on  the  Site  of 
Dodona,  in  Walix>io,  vol.  ii.  p.  473, 
et  aeq.) 

Tlie  oracle  had  vanished,  someliow 
or  tlie  other,  even  when  PolyMus 
wrote  ;  but  the  name  of  Dodona,  as  a 
city  or  distriet,  survived  in  the  of 

Procopius.    Ibid.,  483. 

Mr.  Hughes,  even  with  tlie  nssitit- 
lancu  of  Archdeacon  Butler,  and  alter 
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some  fortunate  discoveries  of  his  own 
of  raeado-Cyclopean  walls  on  a  hiU 
to  tnc  north-north-west  of  loannina, 
is  ohlip;ed  to  conclude  his  notice  of 
various  opinions  on  the  subject  by  the 
unsatisfactory  query,  '*Who  ahaU 
decide?"  Vol.  i.  p.  487. 

Colonel  Leal<e  suggests  the  prolia- 
bility  that  the  valley  of  loanuiua  is 
the  Dodonsna,  and  the  rnina  cf  Kaa- 
trizza  tliot*  of  the  city  Dodona.  He 
I'hxces  the  temjile  in  the  citadel  of 
loannina,  and  thinks  that  further 
researches  will  probably  end  in  leav* 
ing  no  doubt  on  the  questioii.*— 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv,  p.  1G8. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  has  an  elaborate 
essay  on  the  subject.  He  makes  Do- 
dona a  district,  the  capital  of  which 
st(xxl  where  the  great  remains  at 
Dramisusare  now  seen  ;  but  he  places 
the  oracle  at  loannina.  I'age  328  of 
the  Ivautiful  volume  of  '  Pictorial 
Greece  *  U'fdre  (juotcd,  just  published, 
185;j.— [ISM.J 
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arriving  at  the  principal  ruins,  there  are  evident  traces 
of  ancient  buildings ;  but 'the  amphitheatre,  which  soon 
presents  itself^  is  indeed  magnificent,  and,  for  a  ruin, 
very  entire.    The  stones  that  compose  it  are  of  that 

ma,«isv  size  which  I  have  before  remarked  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  Grecian  architecture.  Tlie  breadth  of 
the  area  is  fifty-six  long  paces,  and  the  rows  of  seats 
are  in  number  fifty-five,  each  seat  being  in  depth  more 
than  a  foot.  This  is  a  very  inadequate  description  of 
an  antiquity  of  such  importance ;  but  it  has  been  ex- 
act! y  measured,  and  represented  in  a  most  accurate 
design,  by  the  hand  of  an  artist.'  A  marble  vase  has 
been  dug  out  from  the  area  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  is 
now  in  possession  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
before  had  occasion  to  allude. 

The  conjectures  of  a  scholar  would  be  busily  employed 
in  assigning  some  classical  name  to  the  site  of  the  mag- 
nificent ruin  of  Cherco vista ;  but  he  might,  after  every 
inquiry,  be  obhged  perhaps  to  content  himself  with 
thinking  that  he  had  viewed  the  sole  remaining  vestige 
of  the  ancient  splendour  of  Epirus,  of  the  seventy  cities 
which  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  despoiled,  in  one 
day  and  at  tlie  same  hour,  of  tlieir  wealth,  of  their 
ornaments,  and  of  their  people.^  ^   However,  although 

•  PolyK  lib.  vii.   T.  Liv.  lib.  xlv.  cap.  34. 


•  Mr,  Lxisieri,  who  showed  mc  the 
drawin^at  Atin  iis.  Tlie uieasurenicius 
taken  by  i>r.  iioliuud  were  uufortu- 
nalel  J  lost.  He  estinmted  that  the 
ihtatre  uii'j;ht  omtain  12,000  sjiccta- 
tors,  aiid  he  notiml  the  remains  of  a 
temple  with  portions  of  fourteen  co- 
lumns, also  part  of  the  city  walls.  He 
K\vs  that  seme  of  the  literary  (« reeks 
of  Iriannina  speak  of  tlionc  niinsjis  l)e- 
lou^Qg  to  Cassio^ie  (vol.  ii.  p.  Ii07^; 
but  loaonina  has  also  been  thought 
to  represent  that  aadent  town. — 

tia54/ 

*  Colonel  I^ake  .s;iys  that  "  in  ihc 
conntry  ountained  between  loonnina 


and  the  sea,  and  in  tlic  vicinity  of  (he 
(iulf  of  Arta,  he  vinited  the  ruins  of 
twenty  or  thirty  Hellenic  towns;"  but 
adds,  "  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  the  defect  of  historical  (>vidcnce 
niak(\s  it  dillicult  in  mativ  instances 
to  ajijtly  the  ancient  names."  bcc 
*  Kesearohes  in  Greece^'  p.  402. 

'J'he  niins  near  Chercovista,  or  Dra- 
mat/.n,  called  as  usual  Palo  ( -k'K^f , 
are  de.scrilx?ii  at  length  in  '  Korliiern 
Greece*  (vol.  i.  p.  264),  and  also  by  Hr. 
1  In  Jus.  \vh(»  says, — "After  a  ride  of 
luiirhniirs  we  arrived  at  the  ruins  of 
an  old  Kpirotic  city,  afiording  one  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  andoit 
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we  may  believe,  with  Plutarcli,  that  every  one  was  hor- 
ror-struck, when  a  whole  nation  was  involved  in  ruin 
for  the  sake  of  a  plunder  which,  being  divided,  gave  to 
each  soldier  only  eleven  drachmas,'  yet  the  smallneas 
of  the  booty,  and  of  the  number  of  the  captives  (1 50,000) 
enslaved  by  the  conquerors,  allows  but  a  scanty  and 
not  a  rich  populatluu,  to  cacli  of  the  cities  destroyed ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  one  of  them  would  have 
been  particularized^  had  it  been  one-third  as  extensive 
as  modem  loannina. 

'  Pint,  in  Vit.  iT-'milii.  However,  all  Kpinis  was  not  dopopiilated,  Imt 
only  those  parts  which  had  favoured  King  rerseus,  as  wc  Icam  by  an  exprcs- 
non  of  Livy ;  for  that  historfnti,  after  detailing  the  account  of  thin  Gnielty, 
■oon  talks  of  the  rest  of  the  I'jtirotos — "reliquonim  Epirotar\ini "  are  his 
wordH.  Mr.  Hume,  as  well  as  Plutarch,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  inac- 
curacy of  stating  these  150,000  as  the  entire  population  of  all  Kpirus.  See 
*  Esiay  on  the  Popnlonsnesi  of  Andent  Nations.* 


military  architecture  that  we  had  other  instances,  no  longer  exists;  it  has 

hitherto  heheld ;  nor  it  it  interesting  twelve  radiatory  flights  of  steps  from 

on  that  account  only,  since  it  exhibits  the  orcliestra  to  the  higher  drcka  ; 

nlso,  in  a  l  ijzh  state  of  prosi  rvntion,  and  the  length  of  these  radii,  as  near 

the  largest  theatre  yet  discovered  in  as  we  could  measure  them,  is  150  feet. 

Greece.   Its  form  is  the  segment  of  a  We  coanted  essily  iifty-four  rows  of 

circle  larger  than  a  semicircle  whose  seats,  though,  from  the  oooviilsion 

diameter  is  430  feet ;  the  breadth  of  the  of  earthquakes,  the  whole  number 

orchestra  is  130  feet,  and  its  depth  73  cannot  easily  be  determined."  Vol.  i. 

feet  It  has  two  diasometa  or  oorri-  p.  473.— [1854.] 
doES,  hot  the  upper  gslkiy,  as  in  all 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


loaimina  —  T\w  houses  —  The  |xUacc».s  of  the  Vizier  —  .Sninnior  pavilion 
—  PopuUtiou  of  the  city  —  The  traile  —  Aunual  fair  —  ICxiwrts  and 
imporU. 

The  existence  of  mch  a  city  as  loannina*  seems,  till  very 

lately,  to  have  been  almost  unknown,  and  yet  I  should 
suppose  it,  after  Salonika  and  Adrianople,  and  perhaps 
Widdin,  to  be  the  most  considerable  place  iu  European 
Turkey. 

The  cily  stands  on  the  western  banks  of  the  lake,  at 
about  two  miles  from  its  northern  extremity.  Imme- 
diately near  the  lake  it  stands  on  a  flat,  hut  the  north 
and  north-western  parts  of  it  are  built  on  slopes  of  rising 
and  uneven  ground.  A  triangular  peninsula  (of  which 
mention  has  before  been  made)  juts  into  the  lake,  and 
contains  the  fortress  and  the  residence  of  the  Pasha, 
bt:iug  dt-frMilLMl  by  a  fortification  and  a  tower  at  each 
angle.    The  entrance  to  this  fortress  is  across  a  moat 

*  The  earhest  accounts  wc  have  of  rntuid,  sou  of  Kobert  Quiscard,  in  the 
loaunina  are  from  the  Bysumtiuc  writ-  year  1082.  . 
en,  and  from  them  we  may  collect  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  omjeotures  on 
that  it  cxist^xl  as  early  as  the  eleventh  the  ori<^in  of  loannina,  is  inclined  to 
<x»ntur%%  and  i>rogressively  increased  tjo  back  as  far  as  the  reiu'u  of  Justi- 
in  consequence,  forming  a  sort  of  niau,  and  assigus  some  ancient  frag- 
metropolis,  during  a  part  of  the  thir-  ments  of  the  dd  castle  to  that  period, 
teenth  an<l  fourt<"cnth  centuries,  to  His  sketch  is  given  from  the  By- 
the  j>rincijiality  founded  hy  Michael  zantine  historians  and  from  some  ex- 
Angel  ub  at  the  commencement  of  this  tracts  of  MSS.  once  in  possession  of 
period.  Holland,  toL  I.  p.  204.  AH  Fssha*^  minister,  Mdiemet  Ef- 

Colonel  Leake,  in  his  *  Researches  fendi, — rather  a  suspicious  historkail 
in  Greece,'  p.  1G7,  quotes  two  Romaic  document,  hut  amusiji^c  enniirrii,  par- 
lines  which  he  says  contain  one  of  the  ticularl^  the  life  and  adventures  of 
most  incieDt  notices  of  the  towns  of  Diooysras  the  Dogsophist,  for  so  Mr. 
Arta  and  loannina,  adding  that  the  Hughes  translates  2KvXd(ro(^or,  who 
latter  was  a  place  of  importance  in  flourished  in  the  he^dnning  of  tho 
tiie  eleventh  century,  as  Anna  Com-  seventeenth  century,  and  is  men- 
nem  (Alez.  s.  3)  s{jms  of  ita  citadel  tioned  by  KnoUes.  Hughes,  Travels, 
and  Tineyaide.  It  was  taken  hy  Bohe-  vol.  ii.  p.  8.— {1864.  ] 
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over  a  drawbridge.  There  is  one  street  which  runs 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  and  another  that 
cats  it  at  right  angles,  extending  to  the  fortress.  These 

are  the  principal  streets/ 

Tlic  houses  are,  many  ot*  them,  large  and  well  hnilt, 
containing  a  courtyard^  and  having  warehouses  or 
stables  on  the  ground,  with  an  open  gallery  and  the 
apartments  of  the  family  above.  A  flight  of  wooden 
steps,  under  cover  of  the  pent  of  the  gallery,  connects 
tlie  under  and  upper  part  of  the  houses.  Though  they 
have  but  a  gloomy  a[)pearance  from  the  street,  having 
the  windows  very  small  and  latticed  with  cross  bars  of 
woody  and  presenting  the  inhospitable  show  of  laige 
folding  doors,  big  enough  to  admit  the  horses  and  cattle 
of  the  family,  but  never  left  open,  yet  the  yard,  which 
is  often  furnished  witli  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  in 
the  best  houses  communicates  with  a  garden,  makes 
them  very  lively  from  within,  and  the  galleries  are  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  allow  a  scope  for  walking  in  rainy 
weather. 

The  Bazar,  or  principal  street,  inhabited  by  the  trades- 
men, is  well  furnished,  and  has  a  ishowy  ap])C'a ranee. 
The  Bizestein,  or  covered  Bazar,  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  would  put  you  in  mind,  as  may  be  observed  of  all 
these  places,  of  Exeter-'Change. 

Besides  the  palace  in  the  fortress,  and  the  two  I  have 
iiR'iiliuncd''  allotted  to  the  two  sons  of  Ali,  lliere  is 
anotlier  summer  residence  of  the  Vizier's  in  the  suburbs 
at  tlie  north-west  end  of  the  town.  It  is  built  in  the 
midst  of  a  garden,  in  a  wild  and  tangled  state  when 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  loan-  does  of  every  place  notioed  by  him. 

nin:i,  ;uul  imrticularly  of  tliis  fortress,  Tt  is  a  iicrfoct  •  Book  of  Boaiitj-,'  and 

with    tlie   li;ireni,    tlic   I'risoiis,   iIk;  as  mucli  like  Greece  an  I^acly  IMes- 

luusck  ol  Ali,  as  seen  iu  our  tiiuc  siugtoii's  portraits  resembled  the  fair 

(1800),  see  Colonel  Lcake*8  *  Northern  originals.— [1854.1 

(Ircrce '  (p.  ISrj  ct  seq.,  vol.  iv.  cliap.  I  oujjht  to  have  nK  ntidued  the 

xxwii.).    T>r.  Wordsworth's  volume  lari^c  pal:\t<   ni.l  fortrf-s  of  Litharitza 

;;ivcs  soiue   uuvst  ])lea»ing  pictorial  at  the  tjoiuiieni  einl  oi  the  city,— 

sketches  of  loannina,  as  indeed  it  [1854.] 
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we  it,  but  abounding  witb  every  kind  of  fruit-tree 
that  flouriahes  in  this  favoured  climate — the  orange,  the 
lemon,  the  fig,  and  the  pomegranate.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  pavilion,  and  has  one  large  saloon  (I  think  an 
octagon),  with  small  latticed  apartments  on  every  side. 
The  floor  of  the  saloon  is  of  marble,  and  in  the  middle 
of  it  there  is  a  fountain  containing  a  pretty  model,  also 
in  marUe,  of  a  fortress,  mounted  with  small  brass 
cannon,  which,  at  a  signal,  spout  forth  jets  of  water 
into  the  fount^iin,  accompanied  by  an  organ  in  a  recess, 
playing  some  Italian  tunes/  The  small  rooms  are  fur- 
nished with  sofas  of  figured  silk,  and  the  lattices  of  the 
windows,  as  well  as  the  cornices,  are  gilt  and  highly 
polished.  The  shade  of  an  orange-grove  protects  the 
pavilion  iVom  the  sun,  and  it  is  to  this  retreat  that  the 
Vizier  withdraws  during  the  heats  of  summer,  with  the 
most  &voured  ladies  of  his  harem,  and  indulges  in  the 
enjoyment  of  whatever  accomplishments  these  teir  ones 
can  display  for  his  gratification.  Our  attendant  pointed 
out  to  us,  in  a  recess,  the  sofa  on  which  AH  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit,  whilst,  on  the  marble  floor  of  the  saloon, 
bis  females  danced  before  him  to  the  music  of  the 
Albanian  lute. 

In  a  field  adjoining  the  gardens,  and  surrounded 
with  high  walls,  are  a  few  large  deer  and  antelopes. 
The  pavilion  and  its  gardens  bespeak  a  taste  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  country,  and  most  probably  the 
Vizier  was  indebted  to  liis  French  prisoners  for  the 
beauties  of  this  elegant  retirement.  We  were  told  it 
was  the  work  of  a  Frank. 

Beyond  the  pavilion  there  are  gardens  belonging  to 
the  principal  citizens  of  loannina;  and  as  most  of  these 
have  a  summer-house  in  them,  they  seem  to  make  a  part 

'  Colonel  T/tfike  calls  this  a  silly  nx^rc  agreeable  in  the  heat  of  suni- 

Lnnhle,  but  praisc^s  the  kiosk  j2;c'm'vally,  nier."    What  bati  become  of  it? — 

•ioubtiug  whether  "  the  bulUiu  hiui&eli"  [lb54.j 
pooMMM  any  kkuk  moie  elegani  or 
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of  the  city,  which,  from  its  great  apparent  extent,  might 
be  thought  to  contain  a  veiy  large  population/  But 
the  Mahometans  never  make  any  efforts  to  ascertain  the 

exact  nnmber  of  inhabitants  in  any  town  or  district,  and 
it  was  only  during  our  stay  in  Turkey  that  the  Greek 
priests  of  one  city  were  persuaded,  for  the  first  time,  by 
a  Scotch  gentleman,  to  keep  a  regular  registry  of  births 
in  their  dfistrict.  This  makes  everything  that  can  be 
said  on  the  population  of  loannina  mere  conjecture. 
Some  informed  me  that  it  contained  eight  thousand 
houses,  others  did  not  make  the  number  of  inhabitants 
amount  to  more  than  thirty-five  thousand,  I  should 
think  this  is  the  lowest  possible  computation.  Of  this 
number,  whatever  it  be,  one-tenth  perhaps  are  Maho- 
nietans,  and  the  remainder  Christians,  with  a  few 
Jews. 

Tlie  Christians  of  loannina,  though  inhabiting  a  part 
of  Albania,^  and  governed  by  Albanian  masters,  call 
themselves  Greeks,  as  do  tiie  inhabitants  of  Arta, 
Prevesa,  and  pven  of  many  villages  higher  up  in  the 
country  :  they  neither  wear  the  Albanian  dress,  nor 
speak  the  Albanian  language,  and  they  partake  also 
in  every  particular  of  the  mannerfl  and  customs,  of  the 

*  Ithat,  orliad,  twocitudels,  three  the  name  of  OurUl!  to  AeunuuBiaX 

jiiilaces,  nineteen  nioscks,  six  Greek  who,  alx)uttlic  year  1430,  was  masler 

ciiurclie.s,  five  tek^s  or  Mussulman  of  the  city  ;  and  Clmlcon<lilus  i>ays  that 

nioua&teries,  aiid  two  Jewish  syna-  Charles  waa  prince  or  duke  of  loan- 

gogues,  within  the  fortitied  penituuU  nma  when  it  surrendered  to  Sultan 

oil  tln'  lake.    Colonel  Leake  says  that  Murat  in  1431.    But  it  was  not  until 

the  city  contained  in  his  day  a  thou-  the  l'Oi'i?)nin«];  of  the  wventeenth  cen- 

sand  huuscH  of  Mussuluiaus,  two  thou-  tury  that  loanuina  was  aminletely  re- 

«and  of  Greeks,  and  two  hundred  of  duoed  to  the  sabjection  of  the  1  urks^ ; 

Jews. — [1854.]  since  then  it  was,  until  the  time  of  Ali 

loannina  is  not  a  j>art  (tf  Albania  l\i.slia,  p»verncd  by  Beys  or  1'nslias  of 

Proper,  although  it  has  long  Uen  mixed  two  tails.    Ali  raised  it  to  be  tlie  ca- 

up  with  that  province,  and,  during  the  pital  of  a  8andjiak,  and  divided  it  into 

rcicm  of  AH  Pasha,  was  considered  four  districts,  all  dejcnrlent  on  the 

the  caj^ital  of  it.    According;  to  the  vizier   of    loannina.    (i^ee  Huphe.s' 

MSS.  quoted  by  Mr.  Hughes,  the  ' 'i'ravels,'  vol.  ii.  p.  18,  8vo.  etlit, ; 

last  Christian  prince  who  reigned  in  and  see  also  the  additional  note  to 

Irannina  was  chilled  Sphurns  ;  Init  vol.  iv.  of  'Northem  Greece,*  which 

rhran/a  mentions  a  certain  despot  pjives  the  hislorv  of  loannina  in  the 

Charles  (the  hanie  probably  who  gave  fourteenth  century.) — [1854,] 
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Greeks  of  the  Morea,  Boumelia,  and  the  other  Christian 

parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia.  As,  however,  the 
appellation  JRomceos,  or  Roman  (once  so  proud  a  title, 
but  now  the  badge  of  bondage),  is  a  religious,  not  a 
national  distinction,  and  means  a  Christian  of  the  Qreek 
Church ;  and  as  many  of  the  Albanians  are  of  that  per- 
suasion,  and  denominated  accordingly,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  confusion  in  giving  to  the  various  people  of  the 
conntry  their  common  names.  To  prevent,  however, 
any  mistake,  I  shall  always  use  the  words  Greek  and 
Albanian  with  a  reference,  not  to  the  religion,  but  to 
the  language  and  nation,  of  the  persons  whom  I  may 
have  occasion  to  mention.  At  the  same  time  I  shall 
use  the  word  Turk  as  a  religious  denomination,  which, 
though  an  undoubted  vulgarism,  is  prevalent  amongst 
the  Greeks  of  the  Levant,  and  does  not,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  give  that  offence  to  the  Mahometans  of  which 
I  have  somewhere  read. 

The  Greek  citizens  of  loannina  appear  a  distinct  race 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  moimtains,  and  perhaps  are 
sprung  from  ancient  settlers,  who  may  have  retired, 
fVom  time  to  time,  before  the  successive  conquerors  of 
Peloponnesos  and  GreecCi  into  a  country  where,  although 
enslaved,  they  were  less  exposed  to  perpetual  ravages 
and  to  a  frequent  change  of  masters.  Many  of  them 
boast  of  their  ancestry,  and  I  was  told  that  there  was 
in  the  city  a  schoolmaster  whose  family  liad  taught  for 
three  hundred  years  successively,  the  eldest  son  always 
taking  upon  himself  the  profession. 

The  Greeks  of  loannina  are,  with  the  exception  of 
the  priests,  and  of  some  few  who  are  in  the  em|)loy- 
ments  of  the  Pasha,  all  engaged  in  trade and  many 
of  the  better  sort  pass  three  or  four  years  in  the  mer-* 
chant-houses  of  Trieste,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice,  and 
Yienna,  which,  in  addition  to  the  education  they  receive 

•  Dr.  TT'Hand  mentions  that  some  proiK?rty,  or  on  the  capital  acquired 
lire  iiulepeDUeutly  upon   inhorited   by  trade. — ^^1864.] 
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ID  the  achools  of  iheir  own  city,*  where  they  may  learn 
French  and  Italian,  gives  them  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  most  diffused  modern  languap^es,  and  adds  also 

to  the  ease  and  urbanity  of  their  address.  They  have, 
indeed,  introduced  as  much  as  they  dare  of  tlie  manners 
of  Christendom;  and,  as  our  host,  Signor  Nicolo,  in- 
formed us,  once  aspired  for  a  moment  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  theatre  for  the  performance  of  Italian  operas. 
Some  of  them,  after  establishing  an  intercourse  with 
tlieir  own  city,  settle  in  the  tseajiorts  of  Roumelia,  and 
in  the  towns  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Hungary; 
but  they  generally  return  home,  as  the  policy  of  Ali 
contrives  to  oblige  them  to  leave  part  of  their  family 
in  his  dominions;  and,  indeed,  the  wealthy  merchants 
cannot  leave  the  countrv\  or  even  the  city,  without  his 
express  permission,  and  are  not  indnlc;ed  with  a  ride 
into  the  neighbourhood  without  a  notification  of  their 
purpose.  The  annual  revenue  which  the  Vizier  draws 
from  his  capital  amounts,  say  they,  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  piasters. 

There  is  a  fair  which  lasts  a  fortuiglit  held  once  a 
year  on  the  plain  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east  of 
the  city ;  and  during  this  time  all  the  tradesmen  are 
ol»liged  to  leave  their  shops  in  the  Bazar  and  Bizestein, 
which  are  shut,  and  to  set  u[)  booths  in  the  plain.  This 
the  Vizier  finds  a  very  good  method  of  getting  at  some 
knowledge  of  the  actual  property  of  his  subjects.  The 
fair  was  held  duiing  our  residence  in  tiie  city,  and 

"  There  were  t  wo  ;  the  princii)al  was  Next  to  Psallida,  whom  we  knew, 

comlncteelby  the  celebrate*!  Athaiiasius  Georpce  Snkallarius  had  tlie  higliest 

PsaUida,  and  bad  100  scholars ;  the  literary  reputation  (Uollaiid,  p.  233 

other  by  tbe  hereditary  achoobiMBter  et  seq.  vol.  i.)  He  wu  Biitiior  of 

before  mentioned,  VaUeno.  Thisscbool»  levernl  well-known  works,  nnd  phym- 

tniindtil  130  years  a^o,  and  having  cian  to  Ali  Pasha  ;  ho  was  Metaxa.  Co- 

ciuo  Hcholars,  waa  supported  by  the  letti,  who  has  since  played  ko  distin- 

famous  Zosimades,  hrothent  two  re*  goiahed  apart  in  Greece,  was  physician 

mdent  in  Italy,  a  third  in  Russia,  to  Monctar  Paeha,  and  the  writer  of 

T)r.    Holland    was    informed    that  several  scientific  works,  Vioth  original 

their  literary  bene  fact  iona  tu  luannina  and  translated.  We  saw  these  gentle- 

amounted  to  20,000  piaatem  annually,  men  at  Tepelem.^l8&4.] 
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opened  on  the  8th  of  October,  when  we  paaaed  through 
it  on  horseback.    The  booths,  occupying  a  o^reat  extent 

of  ground,  are  built  and  fitted  up  exactly  in  England, 
and  are  divi(]('il  into  rows  much  more  rc^uular  than  the 
streets,  and  each  allotted  to  some  particular  merchan- 
dize. There  is  also  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  cattle, 
eheep,  and  horses,  and  several  plots  of  g^reensward  for 
the  parties  of  dancers,  who  continue  their  amusements 
during  the  whole  night. 

Heio  are  the  goods  imported  from  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic  formerly,  but  now  mostly 
from  Malta,  in  Sclavonian  vessels  under  the  Turkish 
flag ;  they  are  landed  at  Prevesa,  Salaghora,  Yallona, 
and  Durazzo,  and  thence  conveyed  on  horses  to  loan- 
nina.  Our  blockade  of  the  Adriatic  must  soon  cut  off 
these  supplies;  and,  as  an  English  merclinnt  disdains 
Buch  petty  traflic,  Albania  may  soon  be  in  want  of  the 
greater  part  of  them.  Still,  however,  there  are  caps 
from  Trieste,  Leghorn,  and  Gtenoa,  and  some  coffee  and 
sugar  from  the  first  of  these  places.  Knives,  sword- 
hlades,  and  guii-bariels,  glass,  and  paper,  are  In-ought 
from  Venice,  but  the  three  first  of  these  articles  are 
sold  in  all  the  little  seaports  of  Albania,  without  passing 
tli  rough  loannina.  The  gold  and  silver  thread  used  in 
their  embroidery  is  obtained  from  Vienna. 

Cloth  of  French  and  German  manufacture  is  sent 
from  Leipsig.  This  is  the  chief  article  of  importation, 
as  it  is  from  this  fair  that  all  the  richer  Greeks  and 
.  Turks,  not  only  in  Albania,  but  in  great  part  of  Rou- 
melia  and  in  the  Morea,  supply  themselves  with  the 
loose  robes  and  pelisses  of  their  winter  dress.  English 
cloth  is  in  the  highest  estimation,  hut  seldom  to  be  met 
with  here,  or  even  at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  on 
account  of  its  great  price.  The  best  of  the  cloth  sold 
at  loannina  was  not  equal  to  the  worst  of  tliat  manu- 
factured in  England,  and  was  of  a  coarse  thin  texture, 
and  very  badly  dyed. 
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The  articles  of  exportation  are  oil,  wool,  corD^  and 
tobacoOy  for  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic  and  Naples ;  and, 
^  for  inland  circulation  through  Albania  and  Boumelia, 
spun  cottons  from  the  plains  of  Triccala  and  many 
parts  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  stocks  of  guns  and 
pistols  mounted  in  chased  silver,  both  plain  and  gilt, 
and  also  embroidered  Yelvets^  stuffsy  and  cloths,  wliich 
are  here  better  wrought  than  in  anj  other  part  of 
Turkey  in  Europe. 

Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  droves  of  cattle 
and  horses,  are  collected  from  the  hills  both  of  Lower 
and  Upper  Albania  for  the  fair.  Of  these,  all  but  the 
horses,  which  are  dispersed  in  the  country,  are  sold  into 
the  Ionian  Islands.  The  woods  of  Albania,  before  the 
French  revolution,  furnished  Toulon  with  timber  for 
8hi| (building,  and  Marseilles  imported  into  the  country 
the  French  colonial  produce.  But  both  these  traffics 
have  long  ceased  ;  and  if  the  trees  of  Mount  Tomarus, 
or  the  Acroceraunians,  are  in  future  to  descend  to 
the  main,"  they  will  swell  the  squadrons  of  the  British 
fleets. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  watchful  jealousy  of  Napoleon 
has  adopted  the  advice  of  Pou{][uevillo,  and  removed  the 
station  of  the  French  agent  from  Arta  to  loannina,  in 
order  to  counteract  such  a  measure,  appointing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  gentleman  himself  to  carry  his  own 
plans  into  execution.  This  minister  was  at  his  post 
during  our  stay  in  the  city,  but,  as  he  gives  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  nation  at  war  with  his  master,  we  had 
not  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him. 

Twas  not  able  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  commercial 
dealings  of  the  merchants  of  loannina ;  but  the  balance 
of  trade  is  in  favour  of  Albania,  and  is  paid  in  Venetian 
zequins. 

The  Greeks  of  this  city  are  as  industrious  as  any  in 
Turkey,  and  their  embroidery,  the  art  in  which  they 
excel,  is  executed  very  neatly;  but  there  was  no  one 
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who  could  mend  an  umbrella  in  the  whole  place;  and 
only  one  man,  a  poor  Italian,  was  capable  of  making  a 
bedstead.  The  only  encouragement  an  able  mechanic 
would  meet  with  would  be  employment  at  the  Vizier's 
palace,  without  receiving  any  emolument*  This  is,  of 
itself,  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  every  exercise  of 
ingenuity. 


TOIi.  I.  P 
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OHAPTEB  YIIL 

The  Torldih  Ramaaa— FMpttations  for  tmTeUing  —  Qieek  peaMuitry-^ 
Boate  from  loanuina  to  Zitza  —  Thnnder-fitonn — The  manaslery  of  ZlCsa 
Yiaw  fiom  it — InhAbitaata  of  Zi  tea — Their  miaeiy. 

We  were  a  little  unfortunate  in  the  time  we  chose  for 
traveUingy  for  it  was  during  the  Bamazan,  or  Turkish 
Lent,  which,  as  it  occurs  in  each  of  the  thirteen  months 

in  8UCCC8.sion,  fell  this  year  in  October,  and  was  hailed, 
at  the  rising"  of  the  new  moon  on  the  evening  of  the 
8thy  by  every  demonstration  of  joy:  pistols  and  guns 
were  discharged  in  every  quarter  of  the  city.  Tho 
Turks  continued  firing  long  enough  to  exhaust  their 
cartridge-pouches ;  and  as  they  used  balls,  according  to 
custom,  the  Greek  inliabitants  closed  their  window- 
shutters  and  remained  at  home — a  precaiition  very 
necessary,  for  two  bullets  passed  within  a  very  audible 
distance  of  our  host's  gallery.  The  minarets  of  all  the 
moscks  were  illuminatedi  and  everyihing  seemed  to 
show  that  the  approaching  season  was  not  considered 
as  one  of  penance,  but  devoted  to  merriiiicut.  In  truth, 
although  during  this  month  the  strictest  abstinence, 
even  from  tobacco  and  coffee,  is  observed  in  the  day- 
tirne^  yet  with  the  setting  of  the  sun  the  feasting  com- 
mences, and  a  small  repast  is  served ;  then  is  the  time 
for  paying  and  receiving  visits,  and  for  the  amusements 
of  Turkey,  puppet-shows,  jugglers,  dancers,  and  story- 
tellers. At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  prayers, 
tho  dinner  commences,  and  the  c^irousal  lasts  till  day- 
break, when  the  Turks  retire  to  rest,  and  do  not  rise 
till  mid-day. 

We  were,  therefore,  as  I  said,  unlucky  in  hitting  on 

this  time  for  travelling,  for  we  were  frecj^uently  a  loug 
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time  before  we  could  rouse  the  people  who  were  to 
ttaist  vm  in  oar  pFogreas,  and  were  bendes  often  duh 
tnrbed  by  the  heavy  dram  beaten  at  midniglit  to  call 
the  Mahometans  to  the  mosck.  But  we  had  no  time  to 
lose,  and  set  out  to  visit  the  Vizier. 

We  were  a  stronger  party  on  this  journey  than  we 
bad  been  in  travelHng  to  lo^nnina,  for  we  were  accom- 
panied by  hia  Highneas's  Seoietary/  of  whom  something 
has  before  been  said,  and  by  a  Greek  priest,  who,  not 
having  his  annual  compliment  of  piasters  for  the  Vizier, 
was  journeying  to  him  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  de- 
fault :  it  seems  he  was  a  relation  of  the  Secretary '%  and 
on  that  score  joined  company  with  us.  We  were  also 
fbmisbed  with  an  Albanian  soldier  belonging  to  the 
city  guard.  His  name  was  Tasilly,  and  he  afterwards 
continued  in  our  service.  It  was  the  province  of  tliis 
luan  to  take  care  that  the  Vizier's  guests  (so  they  called 
us)  were  properly  treated  and  accommodated  on  the 
road,  and  lie  became  a  very  important  personage  in  oar 
saiteu  The  intendant  of  the  post  piovided  as  with  five 
saddle-horses,  and  a  postman,  called  in  Turkey  a  sowrgee^ 
to  look  after  them ;  and  for  these,  which  were  to  serve 
U8  till  our  return  to  loannina,  we  were  not  to  pay  a 
settled  price,  but  to  make  the  intendant  a  present. 

Had  we  at  that  time  been  provided  with  a  positive 

•  Signor  Spiro  Colovo — whom  Man-  wary  victims,  Colovo  wv  prtsont,  and 

aour  Effiendi  calls  "  Tin  fame  Colovo "  employed  himself  in  preparing  the 

(lir.  viii.  p.  145),  and  Mr.  Hughes  large  placard  wliicb  five  miautas  after- 

ooontc nances  that  epithet.    He  at-  wards  was  nailed  upon  the  forehead  of 

tended  to  us  civilly  enough,  but  we  had  his  suai^ended  friena.  (Li  v.  vi.  p.  103.) 

no  opportunity  of  discovering;  eitlur  his  Colovo,  in  the  last  stniggle  of  his 

virtues  or  his  vic^.   The  only  charge  master  All,  was  sent  to  Corfu,  under 

aU(^ed  by  the  renegade  is,  that  Colovo  pretext  of  oollecting  matemUi  for  the 

w  the  intimate  friend  and  protector  constitution  which  Ali  promised  to 

of  a  certain  charlatan  named  Scrio,  a  give  to  his  Alljanian  subjects.  Ilis 

Salonikan,  who  was  employed  by  Ali  real  object  was  to  procure  anununition. 

Pasha  to  compound  the  philosophers  He  WM  taken  bvtbeTiuUehflqiudroii, 

stone,  and  failing,  after  many  men-  discovered,  and  tortured  to  death,  in 

strons  and   cruel   experiments,  was  order  to  extract  from  him  the  secrets 

hanged.    Whilst  Ali  Tasba  was  con-  of  Ali.   (Hughes,  vol.  ii.  p.  27U.)— 

a  ftiendly  inty  with  the  [1864.] 
alchemist,  his  nsoal  practice  with  nn- 
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order  from  the  Vizier,  we  should  have  been  also  fur- 
nished with  horses  of  the  post  to  carry  our  luggage ; 
but,  as  it  was,  we  had  a  command  in  writing  from 
Mehmet  Effendi,*  governor  of  loannina,  addressed  tfy 
the  heads  of  all  the  Tillages  where  we  were  to  stop ; 
and  these  were  to  get  ns  as  many  horses  as  we  might 
want.  Except  from  Frank  travt'llers,  the  peasants  sel- 
dom ever  get  a  farthing  for  their  beasts,  and  their 
labour  in  attending  them ;  and  as  these  orders  are  fre- 
quently  given,  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  heavy 
grievances  of  the  poor,  and  are  a  great  check  to  agri- 
culture. It  is  with  much  difficulty  tluit  tlie  villagers 
are  forced  into  this  service:  neither  the  prospect  of 
payment^  nor  blows,  sometimes,  are  sufficient  to  make 
them  produce  their  beasts,  and  we  were  witness  to 
many  unpleasant  scenes. 

Yasilly,  though  he  was  a  Christian,  yet  being  a  soldier 
in  the  Vizier's  service,  considered  himself  to  have  a 
right  over  the  backs  of  the  peasants;  and,  against 
positive  orders,  would  have  occasional  recourse  to  sticks, 
and  even  stones*  When  reprimanded,  he  shrugged  up 
his  shoulders  and  exclaimed, x^P^  ^^^^  ^'^  Pof/tuubi 
Eci/  Kufivovv  k-avlva  Ttpayfta^''  "  The  Greeks  will  do  nothing 
without  the  stick." 

On  the  eleventh  of  the  month  (October)  we  left 
loannina  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  north-western  end  of  the  city.  After 
passing  out  of  the  suburbs  we  crossed  a  wide  diteli  and 
mound,  which  liad  been  made  al>()ut  twenty  years  past 
by  All,  as  a  deieiice  for  his  city,  and  which  formerly 
surrounded  the  whole  of  the  land  side  of  loannina,  but 
was  at  this  time,  in  many  places,  and  especially  towards 
the  road  to  Arta,  scarcely  apparent. 

After  riding  an  liuur  (or  three  miles)  westerly,  we 
passed  on  our  right  hand  a  green  hillock,  with  some 

*  A  renegade,  but  a  roan  of  talent  and  fidelity  to  hia  ina8ter.^l854.] 
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few  remains  of  old  walls  on  the  top  of  it.  The  spot  is 
called  ^  Ea£hevaki."  In  a  long  narrow  plain  to  the 
left  were  tents  pitched  in  a  range  of  vineyards  belong- 
ing to  inhabitants  of  loannina,  who  were  themselves 
superintending  the  gathering  of  the  grapes.  As  we 
proceeded  tliere  were  several  villages  on  each  side  of 
US ;  and,  two  honis  from  our  setting  out,  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  road,  was  a  house  belonging  to  the  Vizier, 
called  **  Karkopoulo,"  to  which  part  of  his  harem  occa- 
sionally retire. 

In  three  hours  we  came  to  a  large  tract  of  marshy 
flat  land,*  in  several  parts  of  which  there  were  workmen 
building,  by  the  Vizier's  orders,  low  bridges,  to  make 
Hie  country  passable  in  winter.  On  the  top  of  a  low 
hill  to  the  left  was  the  country  residence  of  a  Turk  of 
great  consequence.  It  had  but  a  very  poor  a]ipearance, 
not  looking  better  than  a  han,  and  standing  on  the 
'Crag  of  a  rock,  withont  even  a  garden ;  yet  it  was  to 
the  daughter  of  the  owner  of  this  mansion  that  young 
Hussein  Bey,  the  grandson*  of  Ali,  was  affianced.  It  is 
jiot,  liowever,  in  fine  houses  that  the  Turks  take  a 
inide:  they  are  verv  easily  lodored,  and  are  satisfied 
with  what  would  appear  to  a  Frank  a  want  of  every 
article  of  common  fufniture. 

We  were  nearly  an  hour  crossing  the  marsh,  when 
we  came  to  a  han  of  the  meaner  sort,  and  at  this  place 
the  road,  which  had  before  been  very  good,  turned  into 
some  low  stony  hills.  The  sourgee  had  galloped  on  for- 
wards to  prepare  ns  a  lodging  at  the  village,  where  we 
intended  to  stop  for  the  night;  and,  after  passing  the 
han,  the  Secretary,  Vasilly,  and  myself,  rode  on  before 
the  rest  of  the  party.  The  pass  through  the  hills  lasted 
half  an  hour;  and  after  travelling  an  hour  more  over 
a  slippery  plain,  we  arrived  at  the  village  just  as  the 
eyening  set  in  very  dark,  and  the  rain  began  to  poor 

*  Apparently  connecting  tliu  lake  wliich  at  certain  times  of  the  year  ap- 
of  looaQina  with  that  of  Lapsista,   pears  part  of  the  great  lake. — [1864.] 
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down  in  torrents.  Liord  Byron,  with  the  baggage  and 
aervantSy  ms  behind,  and  had  not  been  in  sight  for 
some  time. 

After  stumbling  through  seTeral  narrow  lanes,  we 

came  at  last  to  the  miserable  hovel  prepared  for  our 
reception.  The  room  was  half  full  of  maize  in  the  stalk  ; 
the  floor  was  of  mud,  and  there  was  no  outlet  for  the 
smoke  but  through  the  door.  However,  the  Secretaij, 
having  laid  down  his  wallet  and  spread  his  carpet, 
*^  after  the  manner  of  eastern  nations^'  seated  himself  on 
one  side  of  the  blaze,  and  I  took  up  my  quarters  in  the 
other  corner.  Vasilly  was  despatched  into  the  village 
to  procure  eggs  and  fowls,  that  would  be  ready,  as  we 
thought,  hy  the  arrival  of  the  second  party.  But  an 
hour  passed  away  and  no  one  appeared.  It  was  seven 
o'clock,  and  the  storm  had  increased  to  a  fury  I  had 
never  before,  and  indeed  have  never  since,  seen  equaUed. 
The  roof  of  our  hovel  shook  imder  the  clattering  tor- 
rents and  gusts  of  wind.  The  thunder  roared,  as  it 
seemed,  without  any  intermission;  for  the  echoes  of  one 
peal  had  not  ceased  to  roll  in  flie  mountains  before 
another  tremendous  crash  burst  over  our  heads ;  whilst 
the  plains,  and  the  distant  hills  (visible  through  the 
cracks  of  the  cabin),  appeared  in  a  perpetual  blaze. 
The  tempest  was  altogether  terrific,  and  worthy  of  the 
Grecian  Jove;  and  the  peasants,  no  less  religious  than 
their  ancestors,  confessed  their  alarm.  The  women 
wept,  and  the  men,  calling  on  the  name  of  God,  crossed 
themselves  at  every  repeated  peal. 

We  were  very  uneasy  that  the  party  did  not  arrive ; 
but  the  Secretary  assured  me  that  the  guides  knew 
every  part  of  the  country,  as  did  also  his  own  servant, 
who  was  with  them,  and  that  they  had  certainly  takeli 
shelter  in  a  village  at  an  hour's  distance.  Not  heiug 
satisfied  with  this  conjecture,  T  ordered  fires  to  be  lighted 
on  the  hill  above  the  village,  and  some  muskets  to  be 
discharged :  this  was  at  elev^  o'clock,  and  the  storm 
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had  noi  abateiL  I  lay  dowii  in  my  great-coat;  hat  all 
deeping  wafe  out  of  the  qnestaon,  as  any  pauses  in  the 
tempest  were  filled  up  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  and 
the  shouting  of  the  shepherds  in  the  neighbounng 
mountains. 

A  little  after  midnight  a  many  panting  and  pale,  and 
drenched  with  rain,  mdhed  into  tiie  rooniy  and,  between 
crying  and  roaring,  with  a  proAudon  of  action,  com- 
municated something  to  the  Secretary,  of  which  I  un- 
derstood only — that  they  had  all  fallen  down.  I  learnt, 
however,  that  no  accident  had  happened,  except  the 
&lling  of  the  luggage-horses,  and  loeing  their  way, 
and  that  they  were  now  waiting  for  fresh  horses  and 
gmdes.  Ten  were  immediately  sent  to  them,  together 
with  several  men  with  pine  torches ;  but  it  was  not  till 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  we  heard  they  were 
approaching,  and  Lord  Byron,  with  the  priest  and  the 
servants,  did  not  enter  our  hut  before  three. 

I  now  learnt  from  him  that  they  had  lost  their  way 
from  the  commencement  of  the  storm,  when  not  above 
three  miles  from  the  village  ;  and  that,  after  wandering 
up  and  down  in  total  ignorance  of  their  position,  had, 
at  last,  stopped  near  some  Turkish  tombstones  and  a 
torrent,  which  they  saw  by  the  flashes  of  lightning. 
They  had  been  thus  exposed  for  nine  hours ;  and  the 
guides,  so  far  from  assisting  them,  only  augmented  the 
confusion,  by  running  away,  after  being  threatened 
with  death  by  George  the  dragoman,  who,  in  an  agony 
of  rage  and  fear,  and  without  giving  any  warning, 
fired  off  both  his  pistols,  and  drew  from  the  English 
servant  an  involuntary  scream  of  horror,  for  he  frmded 
they  were  beset  by  robbers. 

I  had  not,  as  you  have  seen,  witnessed  the  distressing 
part  of  this  adventure  myself;  but  from  the  lively 
pcture  drawn  of  it  by  my  friend,  and  from  the  ex- 
aggerated descripttons  of  Qeorge,  I  fancied  myself  a 
good  judge  of  the  whole  situation,  and  should  consider 
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ibis  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  oonsiderable  of  the 
few  adventures  that  befel  either  of  ns  dnring  onr  tour 

in  Turkey.  It  was  long  before  we  ceased  to  talk  of  the 
thunder-Btorm  in  the  plain  of  Zitza  (the  name  of  our 
village) ;  and  I  have  told  the  anecdote,  that  it  may  be 
seen  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed,  in  cases  of 
difficoUy,  npon  Greek  guides,  who,  to  say  the  truth, 
generally  confine  all  their  energy  and  resolution  to 
talking,  but  in  action  are  noisy,  wavering,  and  timid ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  this  country  it  is  absohitely 
necessary  to  be  always  accompanied  by  a  soldier,  to 
enforce  obedience,  and  to  make  the  rest  of  the  attend- 
ants do  their  duty  against  their  will. 

After  the  &tigues  and  disasters  of  the  night,  we 
resolved  to  stay  one  day  at  Zitza,'  to  dry  and  refit  our 
luggage.  By  mid-day  the  weather  was  very  fine,  and 
we  strolled  out  to  take  a  view  of  the  country. 

A  little  above  the  village,  which  is  itself  on  the  steep 
side  of  a  hill,  there  is  a  green  eminence  crowned  with  a 
grove  of  oak-trees,  which  has  been  chosen,  like  almost 
every  other  beautiful  spot  in  these  parts  of  the  world, 
for  the  Rite  of  a  monastery.  Immediately  under  the 
monastery  there  is  a  large  well-built  house  of  the 
Vizier's,  but  there  is  no  one  who  would  not  pass  by  the 
palace,  were  it  ten  times  more  splendid,  to  reach  the 
neighbouring  grove.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  world 
a  more  romantic  prospect  than  that  which  is  viewed 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  foreground  is  a 
gentle  declivity,  terminating  on  every  side  in  an  exten- 
sive landscape  of  green  hills  and  dale,  enriched  with 
vineyards,  and  dotted  with  frequent  flocks.  Many  vil- 
lages, and  the  groves  with  which  they  are  sheltered  and 
adorned,  appear  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  surrounding 

■  Colonel  Leake  has  nwutioned  that  occasion  to  Lord   Byron's  beaotifiil 

it  is  not  in  the  direct  road  which  we  lines,  "Monastic  Zitza"  (cant.  ii. 

might  have  taken  Q).  403,  Researches  stanza  xlviii.).    Lord  Byron  in  a  n(»tt5 

in  Greece).    Tho  lovers  of  poetiy  will  says,    The  situation  is  perha^it)  the 

be  gbd  that  WQ  took  A  road  wiiich  give  finact  in  Greeoe.**— [1854.J 
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hills.  The  view  is  everywhere  closed  by  moontaixiBy 
hot  between  ihose  to  the  north-west  there  is  a  glimpse 
of  a  long  and  verdant  plain  in  the  distancie,  and  of  the 

windings  of  a  river  called  the  Kalaiua.  The  mountains 
to  the  north,  which  are  the  nearest,  are  woody  to  their 
top,  but  disclose  some  wide  chasms  of  red  rock.  Those 
to  the  norih-east'seem  a  long  ledge  of  rocks^  nmning 
nearly  from  west  to  east ;  to  the  east  is  Pindns,  verging 
to  the  sonth-east.  To  the  sonth  are  the  Souliote  moun- 
tains, and  to  tlie  north-west,  but  in  the  farthest  distance, 
are  those  of  Chimera,  the  Acroceraunians.  Neither 
loannina  nor  its  lake  is  visible,  though  Zitza  cannot 
be  more  than  fourteen  miles  from  the  city/ 

We  went  into  the  monastery^  after  some  parley  with 
one  of  the  monks,  through  a  small  door  plated  with 
iron,  on  which  the  marks  of  violence  were  very  ap- 
parent, and  which,  before  the  country  had  been  tran- 
quillized under  the  powerful  government  of  Ali,  had 
been  frequently  battered  in  vain  by  the  troops  of 
robbers  then  by  turns  infesting  every  district  The 
Prior  of  the  monastery,  a  hmnble,  meek-mannered  man, 
entertained  us  in  a  warm  chamber  with  grapes,  and  a 
pleasant  white  wine,  not  trodden  out,  as  he  told  us,  by 
the  feety  but  pressed  from  the  grape  by  the  hand  ;  and 
we  were  so  well  pleased  with  everything  about  us,  that 
we  agreed  to  lodge  with  him  on  our  return  from  the 
Vizier. 

Zitza  is  a  village  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
houses,  inhabited  by  Greek  peasants,  and  not  having 
one  Turk  in  the  place,  except  the  man  employed  to 
take  care  of  the  Vizier's  house.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
less  oppressed  on  that  account,  as  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  for  the  Secretary  was  inspector 
of  some  of  the  villages,  and  accordingly  the  Primate, 
or  first  man  of  the  place^  who  was  dressed  in  a  woollen 

*  Twelve  luiiva  uorth-Qortlx-wcst  frum  loaimina.  (UuUaud,  vol.  i.  p.  277.) 
—(1864.] 
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jacket,  and  looked  like  an  English  waggoner,  but  was 
well  mannered,  came  before  him  to  give  in  his  ac- 
counts. 

The  Papacy  or  secular  priest  of  the  village,  a  miser- 
able-looking creature,  in  whose  house  we  were  lodged, 
and  who  performed  every  menial  office  of  his  family, 
complained  to  the  Secretaiy  that  the  assessment  of  the 
Primate  was  too  high,  especially  as  the  best  lands  of  the 
village  belonged  to  the  monastery,  which  paid  no  re- 
gular tax.  The  poor  priest,  with  a  disconsolate  humble 
tone,  declared  that  the  annual  sum,  13,000  piasters, 
being  paid,  they  had  hardly  sufficient  remaining  out  of 
the  produce  of  their  labour  to  support  themselves  and 
children. 

Employed  in  the  cultivation  of  a  rich  soil,  and  in 
the  tending  of  numerous  flocks,  their  wine,  their  corn, 
their  meat,  the  fleeces  and  skins,  and  even  the  milk, 
of  their  sheep  and  goats,  all  were  to  be  sold  to  raise  so 
exorbitant  a  tax :  they  were  starving  in  the  midst  of 
abundance ;  their  labour  was  without  reward,  their  rest 
without  recreation  ;  even  the  festivals  of  their  Church 
were  passed  over  uncelebrated,  for  they  had  neither  the 
spirits  nor  the  means  for  merriment. 

It  was  impoBEdble  not  to  believe  every  word  that  was 
uttered  by  the  poor  fellow,  who,  whilst  our  dragoman 
was  interpreting  his  tale,  looked  eagerly  upon  us,  and 
still  preserved  tlie  same  pitiable  air  and  action  with 
which  he  had  told  his  story.  He  wished  us  to  believe 
him,  and,  indeed,  his  own  appearance  and  that  of  his 
fellow  villagers,  bore  forcible  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
his  assertions.  However,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  try  if  Ali  would  consent  to  take  less  than  the 
thirteen  thousand  piasters,  and  we  ncvur  heard  how  the 
matter  ended,  or  whether  the  burthens  of  Zitza  were 
alleviated. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Boute  from  Ziiza  —  "River  Kalami  —  Village  of  Mossiari  —  Delvinaki  — 
Route  from  liutrinto  to  Dclvinaki  —  Flocks  of  uoata  —  Albanian  wine  — 
Route  by  the  plain  of  Argyro-castro  to  Lilx^kavo  —  Upper  Albania  — 
Turkish  meats  —  Libokavo  —  Argyro-castro  —  Short  account  of  that  d^. 

Wk  left  Zitza  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
9tb,  and  proceeded  in  a  direction  at  first  north-weet- 
bj-north»  through  vinejards  running  up  the  sides  of 
the  hillsy  and  yielding,  as  they  told  us,  and  as  is  usually 
I  believe  the  case  in  sach  situationSy  a  finer  grape 
than  that  which  is  found  on  the  plains.    We  then 
crossed  a  barren  bill,  and,  in  two  Lours,  entered  a 
valley,  studded  wdtb  clumps  of  trees,  and  divided  by  the 
river  Kalamk,  whose  windings  we  had  seen  from  the 
monastery.   Our  friend  the  Secretary  told  me  this  was 
the  Acheron.   I  suspect  his  authority  to  have  been  the 
Meletins  before  mentioned,  a  modem  Greek  geographer, 
and  a  native  of  loanuina,  who  was  Archbishop  of 
Athens  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  His 
book  contains  both  the  ancient  and  modern  names  of 
places ;  and  although  strangely  incorrect  in  many  in- 
stances, even  as  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  very  city 
in  which  he  lived,  yet,  as  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind, 
it  is  useful  to  travellers.    Unfortunately  it  is  a  thick 
folio,  and  not  very  portable.    The  Kalama,  however, 
does  not  run  into  the  Port  of  Swct  AV;\tcrs,  and  seems 
to  have  not  much  pretension  to  be  the  celebrated  river 
of  the  infernal  regions.* 

•  In  oommentlng  on  tliiis  patoagB  Chimeiiitnti  thirty  miles  to  the  north- 

Colonel  Leake  says,  "  The  river  Ka-  ward  of  that  harbour,  which  is  now 

larna,  wliich  tho  travfllers  crossed  not  called  Splantza  or  Porto  Fauari.  The 

far  from  Zitza,  does  not  join  the  sea  Kalama  is  not  the  Acheron,  but  the 

at  Ili0  Port  of  Sweet  Waters,  but  near  Thytsa^  Ifosan  abonld  bo  Udm- 
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Near  the  entrance  of  the  valley  we  saw  a  fall  of  the 
river,  called  Glissaxu,  not  very  high,  but  rolling  through 
a  grove  of  trees,  with  a  smaU  mill  perched  on  the  top  of 

the  left  bank.  Contmuiiig  for  half  an  hour  tliroiigli  this 
valley,  with  the  river  at  our  left,  we  passed  a  hau  on 
our  right  hand;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  crossed*  a 
bridge  over  the  Kalam&,  which  is  here  very  rapid,  and 
in  bieadth  about  the  size  of  the  Avon  at  Bath.  The 
plain,  which  till  this  time  had  been  flat  and  broad,  now 
began  to  be  more  narrow,  and  intersj)erscd  vnfh  woody 
hillocks ;  and  we  passed  at  the  foot  of  high  hills  to  the 
left,  covered  with  trees.  We  were  here  shown  a  house 
of  the  Vizier's,  embosomed  in  a  nook  half  way  np  the 
steep,  and  sorronnded  by  a  sloping  lawn.  A  few  spots 
of  ground  that  liad  been  cleared  were  cultivated  and 
converted  into  vineyards  and  wheat-grounds,  and  lari^e 
flocks  of  goats  were  browsing  on  the  shrubs  through 
which  onr  path  lay ;  so  that  we  seemed  approaching  to 
the  country  of  a  more  happy  people  than  those  we  had 
left  behind  at  Zitza.  But  whatever  were  our  reflec- 
tions, tlicy  were  interrupted  by  a  thunder-storm,  wliich, 
with  the  deluge  that  had  been  poured  down  on  the 
night  of  Lord  Byron's  adventure,  rendered  the  road 
almost  impassable;  for  the  torrents,  streaming  down 
the  hills,  had  more  than  once  nearly  carried  away  our 
luggiige-horses. 

When  we  arrived,  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  at  a  little 

apt,*  Would  not  any  one,  on  reading  nearly  as  well  established  that  the  river 

toe  above  oritioisiii,  think  that  I  had  of  Snlli  is  the  Acheron.  Mr.JIughea 

asserted  the  Kalama  was  the  Acheron,  (vol.  ii.  p.  442)  thinks  that  he  found 
and  tliat  it  falls  into  the  Port  of  Sweet  the  Cocytns  and  the  Achenisian  lake 
Waters  ?  The  reader  who  looks  at  the  in  the  same  district — the  first  being  the 
text  will  see  that  I  said  exactly  what  BalA,  the  hitter  a  small  morass  not 
Colonel  Leake  says,  namely,  that  the  far  from  that  stream,  which  rcceiTes 
Kalama  wivh  not  the  Acheron,  and  that  and  disgorges  the  Acheron.  The  em- 
it did  not  fall  into  the  Port  of  Sweet  bellisher  of  Dr.  Wordsworth's  volume 
WateiB.  shows  ns  the  scenery  at  the  mouth  of 
Tliere  is  very  litUo  doubt  that  the  the  infernal  river,  and  throws  in  Pluto 
Kalama  is  the  Thyamis  of  antiquity,  carryinjjaway  IViscr|>inein  hischnriot 
Lcakc,  Hawkins,  iioibuid,  and  liughcs  — like  the  hhecp  in  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
sra  agreed  on  this  point;  and  it  is  field's  picture— fornothing.—{18S4.] 
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village  called  Moasiari)  we  were  told  that  the  rama 
would  pievent  our  proceeding  that  day ;  and  we  ao* 
cordingly  took  up  our  lodging  at  the  house  of  a  poor 
pi-ieat,  who,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  of  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  seemed  to  have  as  much 
reason  to  be  miserable ^as  the  people  whom  we  had  just 
left.  Here  also  we  saw  a  house  belonging  to  the  Vizier ; 
indeed  the  village  itself,  they  told  us,  was  his  private 
property,  and  the  half  of  all  produce  was  paid  to  him, 
besides  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  labour  of  the  pea- 
sants. The  villaprers  were,  many  of  them,  employed  in 
felling  timber  in  the  moimtains,  which,  after  being  cut 
into  planks,  is  passed  down  the  Kalam4  to  the  coast. 

The  day  cleured  up  and  enabled  us  to  see  some  very 
fine  mountain  scenery.  The  valley,  which  runs  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  appeared  to  terminate  a  little 
to  the  north  of  our  village ;  and  the  view  of  the  river 
was  lost  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east.  Imme* 
diately  opposite,  to  the  north-east  of  Moesiari,  was  a 
huge  rocky  hill,  having  a  summit  so  singularly  shaped 
as  to  ajipear  like  a  fortification  with  battlements  and 
turrets.  On  it  is  a  village  called  Papingo,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  hill,  and  the  hill  itself  is  in  Zagoria.^ 

At  this  place  we  were  worse  lodged  than  at  our  last 
village,  and  the  mud  floor  of  our  hovel  was  overrun 
with  every  description  of  vermin.  We  had  only  a 
journey  of  three  hours  for  our  day's  work  on  Saturday, 
October  14,  and  therefore  did  not  set  off  till  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  we  went  northwards,  through 
forests  of  oak,  leaving  the  KalanA  to  the  right  hand, 
and  in  litde  more  than  an  hour  skirted  a  small  plain 
and  lake,  also  to  the  right.  From  the  south-west  end 
of  this  lake  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Kalama  flows, 
although  we  could  not  see  it,  as  our  view  was  inter- 

•  Ixalvc  (Researches,  p.  403).  •  "A  called  by  Colonel  Ix'ake,  in  his '  North- 
district  which  gives  its  rniiic  to  one  of  em  Greece,*  Nemcrt/.ika  (vol.  i.  chap, 
the  hijrhest  summits  of  t'iudus."  I  viii.  p.  392)  j  probably  the  Mons  Lin- 
tako  the  ridge  to  be  the  mountain  goa  of  Livy  (w.  p.  399). — [lBo4.] 
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oepted  by  a  low  hill,  and  a  small  fortress  (or  rather 
barrack)  of  the  Vizier^B,  called  Tzerovina.  The  people 
with  UB  knew  nothing  about  the  matter.* 

Leaving  the  plain  and  a  small  han  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  we  again  began  to  iiscend  gradually,  winding 
through  thick  woods,  still  northwards,  for  an  honr, 
when  we  found  ourselves  suddcidy  at  the  top  of  a  deep 
precipice,  with  a  prospect,  to  the  left,  of  a  succession  of 
woody  hills  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  of  Delvi- 
naki,  the  town  where  we  were  to  stop,  at  the  bottom 
and  extremity  of  the  chasm  to  the  right.  There  was 
a  path  to  the  left,  by  which  those  who  do  not  stop  at 
this  place  save  an  hour's  distance,  as  it  communicates 
directly  with  the  road,  which  is  seen  -winding  up  the 
precipice  on  the  opposite  side.  We  dismounted,  as  the 
descent  was  rugged,  in  many  parts  very  steep,  and  over- 
huTig  Avith  large  masses  of  loose  rock ;  and  we  were 
hali  an  hour  before  we  entered  the  town. 

Here  we  were  more  comfortably  lodged  than  on  the 
preceding  nights;  for  Delvinaki,'  besides  a  house  be- 
longing to  Ali,  has  several  neat-looking  cotti(ges,  and 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  clean  town,  containing,  as  we  were 
told,  three  lumdred  habitations,  peopled  by  Greeks.  Of 
these,  the  greater  part  are  employed  in  cultivating  the 
ground  or  in  attending  their  flocks  on  ihe  neighbouring 
hills;  but  a  few  of  them  style  themselves  merchants,  as 
they  bring  small  wares  on  horseback  firom  Constanti- 
nople, Salonica,  and  loannina,  and  sell  them  in  the 
inland  towns  of  Albania  and  Roumelia.  These  mer- 
chants are  necessarily  absent  from  their  own  houses  the 
greater  part  of  the  year ;  but  Ali,  pursuing  the  same 
plan  as  at  loannina,  detains  their  wives  and  diildren  at 
home  as  a  security  for  their  return,  and  thus  profits  by 

*  11)18  is  the  caae  as  I  find  by  Dr.  ^  For  a  dctailcil  aoooimt  of  I)e1vi- 

Holland  (p.  280,  vol.  ii.),  who  tells  lis  naki,  and  tlie  district  to  which  it  be- 

the  lake  is  a  circular  |>ool,  four  miles  in  loiius,  aillcd  Toj^oiani,  see  'Northern 

circumference,  said  to  be  bottomless,  Greece,'  vol.  iv.  chap,  xxxvi.  p.  100. 
— -C1864.] 
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their  enterprise  withoat  risking  the  loss  of  his  subjeots; 
for  there  ate  few  instonoes  where  these  traders  have  not 

returned  to  enjoy  their  petty  wealth,  as  far  as  a  Greek 
can  enjoy  it,  in  the  bosom  of  their  families. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  the  famous  Sha-Abbaa 
foonded  the  city  of  Tolfa  purposely  for  the  £Banilies  of 
travelling  Annenian  merchants;  and,  by  that  which 
appeared  at  first  sight  an  act  of  humanity,  secured  a 
great  additional  influx  of  wealth  into  his  dominions. 

Delvinaki,  besides  being  on  the  road  to  northern 
Albania,  is  also  on  the  line  of  a  circaitous  route  from 
Bntrinto,  the  ancient  Buthrotum,  on  the  Adriatic,  to 
loannina.  From  Bntrinto  it  is  seven  honrs,  in  a  north- 
eastern direction,  to  Delvino,  a  town  of  eight  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  the  seat  of  a  Pasha  of  two  tails,  now 
subdued  by  Ali. 

From  Delvino  it  is  three  hours,  easterly,  to  the 
village  of  Nevitaa ;  and  thence  seven  hours  more,  and 
in  the  same  line,  to  Delvinaki. 

We  were  told  that  the  Yizier  had  stayed  three  days 
at  this  town,  which  he  had  left  eight  days  before  our 
arrival ;  and  that  most  probably  he  was  at  the  town  of 
Idbokavo,' where  we  should  arrive  the  next  day. 

After  the  fowls,  corpus,  and  grapes,  which  always  com- 
posed our  meal,  1  lainbled  up  a  green  lane  at  the  back 
of  the  town,  till  the  ascent  became  very  steep,  when, 
turning  round,  I  enjoyed  a  prospect  on  every  side  mag- 
oifioent,  and  whose  beauties  were  heightened  by  the  last 
nys  of  the  setting  sun  tinging  the  woody  summits  of 
the  opposite  mountains.  A  rivulet,  collected  from  a 
hundred  little  streams,  in  a  pebbly  channel,  sparkled  at 
hitervals  through  the  underwood  in  the  valley* 

The  vintage  was  just  finished,  and  horses,  cows,  and 
Mes  wm  browsing  on  the  lower  grounds ;  whilst  the 
goats,  whose  trespass  amongst  the  early  vines  is  equally 
dreaded  by  the  modern  as  it  was  by  the  ancient  Greek, 
Widve  now  rioting  at  large  in  the  vineyards  on  the  steeper 
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sides  of  tlie  hill.  These  pretty  animals  make  a  con- 
Bpieiious  figure,  and  are  often  the  sole  living  objects,  in 
an  Albanian  landscape.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  most  unfrequented  spotB,  in  the  depth  of  foresta, 
and  on  the  tope  of  moimtainfl,  in  places  so  remote  from 
any  human  habitation,  that  the  traveller  would  suppose 
them  wild,  did  he  not  see  their  long  herds  descending 
to  the  villages  at  the  close  of  day,  and  were  he  not 
reminded  of  their  familiarity  with  man,  by  the  tinkling 
of  iheir  bells  at  night,  close  to  the  litde  window  of  his 
cottage. 

The  flesh  of  the  kid  is  esteemed  as  much  as  that  of 
the  lamb  in  Albania.  The  goat-milk  is  made  into  the 
hard  cheese  which  constitutes  a  chief  article  of  food 
throughout  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  which  is,  in  this 
country,  made  in  suffident  quantities  to  allow  of  a 
trifling  exportation.  Each  of  tlie  skins,  by  a  very 
simple  process,  is  so  sewed  together  as  to  hold  and  pre- 
serve the  new  wine,  which  in  the  villages  is  never  put 
into  any  other  bottle,  and  seldom  lasts  beyond  the  next 
vintage. 

Wine  of  a  year  old  is  mentioned  as  a  rarity.  That 
which  is  made  in  quantities,  and  kept  in  casks,  in 
loannina,  or  other  large  towns,  is  mixed  with  })iiie- 
juice,  resin,  and  lime,  and  weakened  with  water.  The 
Oreeks  consider  that  the  resin  gives  the  strength 
which  the  water  takes  away,  and  that  the  lime  refines 
the  liquor ;  but  it  is  to  this  process  that  a  very  un- 
palatable harshness,  generally  to  be  met  with  in  Greek 
wine,  is  to  be  attributed. 

We  left  Delvinaki  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  in  order  to  regain  our  road  were  obliged  to  ascend 
and  descend  a  steep  zigzag  stony  path  on  the  side  of 
the  chasm  opposite  to  that  which  we  had  come  down 
the  evening  before  to  get  to  tlie  town.  This  took  us 
about  half  an  hour,  and,  when  we  had  got  into  the 
direction  we  had  left,  we  proceeded  to  the  north-west, 
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through  a  woody  country,  not  at  all  cultivat^^d  or 
cleared  ia  any  part  that  was  viable.    We  crossed  a 
torrent  where  were  the  broken  remains  of  a  bridge,  and 
the  path  led  us  over  a  wilder  but  leas  woody  country, 
until,  in  three  hours  from  Dulvinaki,  we  came  at  once 
upon  a  very  wide  and  long  plain,*  running  from  south 
to  north,  well  cultivated,  divided  by  rails  and  low 
hedges,  and  having  a  river  flowing  through  it  to  the 
south.    On  each  side  of  this  plain  was  a  ridge  of  barren 
hills,  but  covered  at  no  great  intervals,  on  the  western 
or  opposite  range,  with  towns  and  villages,  which  ap- 
peared, like  the  goats  of  Virgil,  to  hang  upon  the  rocks. 
Th  ese,  we  were  told,  were  in  the  district  of  a  large  city 
called  Argyro-castro,  which  we  saw  indistinctly  at  a 
great  distance,  as  we  advanced  to  the  north  along  the 
side  of  the  hills  that  form,  as  it  were,  the  eastern  bank 
of  this  extensive  plain. 

At  one  o'clock  we  came  to  a  village  where  there  was 
a  ban.  Here  we  stopped,  and,  as  we  were  seated  on 
our  mats  taking  some  refreshment,  an  Albanian  handed 
round  several  specimens  of  snuff,  for  in  this  village,  they 
informed  us,  there  is  the  most  extensive  snuflf  manu- 
factory of  any  in  European  Turkey.  The  siiuft'  is  also 
reckoued  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  tlie  Albanians, 
who  are  exceedingly  addicted  to  this  luxury,  affect  to 
despise  that  which  is  made  anywhere  else  but  at  this 
village,  of  which  I  forget  the  name.  The  tobacco-plant 
grows  in  great  quantities  in  the  neighbuuihood,  both  in 
the  plain  and  on  tlie  sides  of  the  hills. 

After  resting  an  hour  we  remounted,  and  continued 
in  the  same  northern  course.  Every  appearance  an- 
nounced  to  us  that  we  were  now  in  a  more  populous 
countrj,^   We  met  parties  of  travellers,  both  on  horse- 

>  The  pUda  of  Deropnli.  Dr.  Hoi-  Graeoe.— ri854.] 

Und  (vol.  ii.  p.  285)  has  given  an  ad-  *  Dr.  BfoUand  estimates  the  jx>piila- 

mirable  account  of  this  plain  and  dis-  tion  at  1(X),<XK)  souls.  The  Alljaiiiaus 

trict.    He  s&ys  that  the  surroiindijig  ou  these  hills  arc  of  the  tribe  of  Liut- 

toeoery  is  amongst  the  finest  in  iide0.>-[1854.] 
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back  and  on  foot  :  the  plain  was  every  where  cultivated  : 
and  not  only  on  the  side  of  Argyro-castro,  whose 
minarets  we  could  not  disoeniy  but  also  on  the  hills 
which  we  were  traversing^  many  villages  were  to  be 
seen.  The  dress  of  the  peasants  was  now  changed  from 
the  loose  woollen  brogues  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  cotton 
kamisa,  or  kilt,  of  the  Albanians,  and  in  saluting  Yasilly 
they  no  longer  spoke  Greek,  Indeed  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  a  notion  prevails  amongst  the  people  of  the 
country  that  Albania^  properly  so  called,  or  at  least  the 
native  country  of  the  AllMKnians,  begins  from  the  town 
of  Delvinaki. 

We  woro  joined  by  a  small  party  of  Turks  on  horse- 
back, one  of  whom  pointed  out,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  snuff  manufactory,  a  hill  to  the  right,  on  which 
were,  he  said,  the  vestiges  of  ancient  walls,  as  also  some 
few  other  remains  a  little  farther  to  the  left,  in  a  grove, 
of  trees.  These  I  visited,  and  from  the  size  of  the 
stones  I  should  judge  them  to  be  antique  :  they  were 
lying  in  heaps  on  the  ground.  After  riding  two  hours 
along  the  side  of  the  same  hills,  we  arrived  at  Libokavo, 
and  entering  the  suburbs,  inquired  if  the  Yizier  was  in 
the  to  SMI  ;  when,  to  our  surprise,  we  were  told  by  three 
or  four  people  that  they  did  not  know  :  one  thought  he 
was,  another  that  he  was  not,  in  the  place.  These  were 
not  Greeks,  but  Turks,  the  most  lazy  and  incurious  race 
of  beings  on  earth,  as  it  must  be  thought,  when  these 
fellows  did  not  know  whether  the  absolute  sovereign  of 
the  country,  who  moves  about  with  no  small  retinue, 
was  or  was  not  in  their  town. 

We  proceeded  to  the  house  of  a  relation  of  one  of 
All's  wivefi^  and  there  learnt  that  the  Yizier  was  iarther 
up  the  country,  at  his  native  town  of  Tepeleni.  At 
the  house  of  this  Turk,  in  an  outer  room,  separated  from 
the  chambers  which  contained  his  family,  we  were  lodged 
during  our  stay  at  Libokavo,  and  the  goodhumoured 
Mussulman  endeavoured  to  render  us  as  comfortable  as 
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possible.  As,  during  the  Ramazan,  he  took  his  first 
meal  after  sunset,  he  ordered  it  to  be  served  up  for  our 
dinner,  and  gave  us  his  company. 

Every  reader  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Turks 
to  know  the  sort  of  viands  nsoal  at  their  tables :  but  I 
must  say  of  them,  that  many  are  very  palatable  to  an 
English  taste,  much  more  so,  indeed,  than  those  to  be 
met  with  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish  cookery.  There 
is  a  dish  of  chopped  mutton,  rolled  up  with  rice  highly 
seasoned,  called  yc^Hk^  and  a  large  thin  pasty  of  fowl, 
or  spinach  sprinkled  with  sugar ;  both  of  which  are 
very  commendable.  Oil  is  not  often  used,  but  butter, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  now  and  then  very 
strong,  and  would  be  called  by  us  grease.  The  sherbet 
is  but  a  veiy  poor  liquor,  being  only  sweet  water  some- 
times coloored  with  marygold  flowers,  and  a  few  blanched 
almonds  swimming  on  the  top  of  it.  It  is  handed  round 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  and  either  dnmk  out  of 
the  bowl,  or  sipi)ed  with  large  horn  spoons.  The  boiled 
and  roast  are  always  done  to  rags,  to  suit  not  only  the 
taste,  but  the  convenience,  of  a  people  who  do  not  eat 
with  knives  and  forks,  but  with  their  fingers,  making 
Ufle  of  a  thin  crumplet  instead  of  a  plate,  and  each  man 
tearing  off  his  portion  from  the  joint  l)efore  him,  with 
liis  right  hand  only,  for  his  left  is  supposed  to  be  em- 
ployed on  services  that  render  it  very  unfit  to  be  thrust 
into  a  plate  containing  common  stock.  The  pilaf,  or 
buttered  rice,  the  standing  dish  of  Turkey,  and  which 
is  often  brought  in  twice  at  the  same  dinner,  is  not 
very  palatable  to  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the  taste 
of  it. 

Our  fare  at  Libokavo  was  various  and  good  ;  but  we 
were  not  well  lodged  during  the  night,  for  the  whole 
party,  thirteen  in  number,  slept  in  the  same  room  with 

US,  as,  tin's  l3eing  a  Turkish  town,  we  could  not  procure 

quarters  for  our  attendants  in  any  other  house.  Nearly 

the  whole  of  the  day  after  our  arrival  it  rained  so 
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▼iolently  as  to  pt^veni  our  prboeedin^  towards  Tepe^ 

leiii,  but  we  were  enabled,  between  the  showers,  to 
walk  out  and  survey  the  town  and  the  adjoining, 
country, 

Libokavo^  is  built  on  the  steep  side  of  a  hill,  and, 
with  seyeral  mosbks,  contains  about  a  thousand  houses 
inhabited  by  Turks,  many  of  whom  are  not  natives  of 

tbe  countiy,  but  only  settlers,  and  wear  tlie  long  Turk- 
ish dress.  They  are  for  the  greater  part  fanners  of  the 
neighbouring  plain,  not  traders,  and  the  bazar  is  but  ill 
furnished.  The  houses  are  built,  most  of  them,  of  stone^ 
and  are  of  the  better  sort,  being  surrounded  with  gar- 
dens of  orange,  lemon,  and  pomegranate  trees.  The 
town  is  governed  by  Adam-Bey,  the  son  of  a  sister  of 
the  Vizier's,  and,  together  with  the  whole  district  on 
the  same  side  of  the  plain,  is  in  perfect  subjection  to 
AK. 

Of  Argyro-castro,  which  is  very  visible  about  nine 

miles  to  the  north-west  on  the  opposite  hills,  I  learnt 
that  it  is  a  city  supposed  to  contain  twenty  thousand  in- 
habit-ants,  chiefly  Turks,  being  the  ©i])ital  of  a  pashalik 
of  two  tails,  and  of  a  very  populous  district,  bounding 
to  ihe  east  and  north-east  the  country  of  the  Ghime<» 
riotes.  It  was  not,  when  we  were  in  the  country, 
in  subjection  to  Ah\  It  was  expected,  however,  that 
the  city,  which  has  been  more  than  once  attacked 
by  Ali,  would,  together  with  its  whole  district,  fall 
immediately  into  his  hands  after  the  reduction  of 

*  libokavo  was  a  chiflik  or  apnan-  oompnnction  for  this  act  of  hoarded 

of  the  m8ter  of  Ali  Ftoha,  Shal-  Tengnuioe,  that  he  himself  directed 

nitza,  who  lived  there.    The  outrage  the  attention  of  Dr.  ITolland  to  the 

committed  on    this  lady  nnd   her  spot,  and   rmirilcd   tlir   fvonts  on 

mother  Kamko  by  the  people  of  a  tahlei  of  atouc  over  the  gate  of  the 

Gardikl,  a  town  ten  miles  to  the  enclosed  khan  of  Vidiara,  where  hia 

northward  of  Argyro-castro,  was  the  victims  were  slaughtered.   Br.  Hol- 

causc  of  the  coldhlfKxlod  massacrp  of  land  visited  the  desolate  city  one  year 

some  seven  or  eight  hundred  Gardi-  afterwards.    See  his  Travels,  v.  13 ; 

kiotes  on  the  16th  of  Harc^  1812,  m  and  Mr.  Hughes,  yd.  U.  ]k  869 ;  also 

the  presence  of  Ali,  forty  years  after  Colonel  Ltjikc's  Northom  Greeoe*  voL 

the  offence.   So  litUe  did  Ali  feel  ii.  p.  303.~[1854.] 
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Ibraliim.'  The  river  has  no  other  name  tlian  the  river 
of  Argjrocastro." 

The  Greek  gentleman  accompanying  us  called 
Arg3nrcH3afitn>  itself  occasionally  by  the  name  of  Threa^ 
mpolls,  which,  after,  dropping  the  first  syllable,  would 
be  the  modern  Greek  pronunciation  of  Hadrianopolis ; 
and  1  see  tliiit  M.  dc  la  Kucliette,  in  his  map,  lias  given 
the  modem  city  the  two  names.  But  Meletiu^,  the 
geographer  before  mentioned,  [jlaces  Antigonia  on  the 
site  of  this  town,'  and  affirms  Thryinopolis  to  be  a 
ruin  marking  the  dte  of  Drys,  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Molossi,  and  giving  a  title  to  a  bishop  within  tlie  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  of  loannina.'  Pouqiieville,  on  the 
pretended  authority  of  the  same  author,  but  without 
being  supported  by  him,  declares  Delvinaki  to  be  no 
other  than  the  ancient  Omplialon.  The  singalar  position 
of  this  latter  place,  in  a  deep  hoUow,  may  give  some 
grounds  to  suppose  that  it  was  once  called  the  iiavel  oi 
JEpirus.  I  was  assured  that  there  were  no  remains  of 
any  kind  at  Argyro-castro ;  but  i  regret  that  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  onr  situation  as  friends  of  Ali,  did 
not  permit  us  to 'visit  the  city  and  obtain  personal 
knowledge  of  the  £m^. 

'  ^ hjfTiyovda^  \«ytrcu  rapvv  *hfyvpAtarrpmf  lerwBwa  imb  rev 'AwiyAww,  Mil 

^^«Tm  —  HHEIPOZ,  p.  310. 
■  UI1£IF02,  pp.  314,  315. 


■  This  hapjiened.    rhrahira  surren-  diately  followed.— [1854.] 

dered  i3erat  to  Ali  Pasba  in  1611 ;  ^  Mr.  Hughes  calls  the  river  the 

and  in  1812  the  beys  of  Amno-  Dbuho;  OolanelLeafce  1iheaaiiie,pro- 

cMtro  gave  np  their  city  after  a  snort  nouiiccd  Drino  ;  and  the  valley  Dry- 

def«>nce.    The  Hubinission  of  MuAta-  ioi)olis. -Northern  Qreeoe,  lib.  iv.  p. 

pha,  Paxha  of  IX»lvino,  and  of  his  ter-  191* — [lb54,j 
ritory  on  the  western  oout,  imme- 
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Uouto  from  Libokavo  to  Ceaarades  —  Women  at  the  fountains  —  Roate  to 
Bneneed  —  The  paaNS  of  Antigonia,  called  SteiiA  —  Hio  Aona  liver — 
Bmite  to  Tepeleoi,  along  the  Ixuiks  of  the  river  »  Arrival  at  Tepeleni,  and 
at  Ali  Piusha's  palace  —  Ap{x-anuioe  of  the  attendanti  —  Piayeis  of  the 
Turks     The  Chanter  of  the  mceck. 

On  leaving  Libokavo  (October  17)  we  descended  into 
the  plain,  and,  before  we  could  again  get  into  our 
northern  direction,  were  obliged  to  crofls  seyeral  wide 

and  deep  trenches,  cut  to  drain  the  low  grounds.  After 
having  regained  our  path  for  an  hour  and  a  half  we 
came  suddenly  upon  a  rapid  river  flowing  out  of  a  valley 
in  the  mountains  to  the  east  in  a  westerly  course,  but 
soon  turning  to  the  north.*  As  we  were  to  pass  the  night 
in  a  village  in  the  mountains  to  the  right  of  our  road, 
we  were  obliged  to  cross  this  river,  which  we  accom- 
plished with  considerable  difficulty ;  for  it  was  then 
deep  and  broad,  though  in  general,  as  we  heard,  very 
fordable.  After  the  passage  of  the  stream  we  went 
over  some  deep  ploughed  lands,  and,  in  three  hours 
from  Libokavo,  began  to  ascend  the  hills  in  a  north- 
westerly direction.  We  saw  what  niiglit  be  called  a 
chain  of  villa^-es  along  the  mountains,  most  of  them 
half  way  up  their  sides,  and  apparently  inaccessible. 

^  In  Colonel  Leakc'a  map  it  is  caUed   stream  tlows  to  join  the  Deropuli. 


This  is  tlic  river  thua  alluded  to  on  each  aide  by  immense  cliffs,  formed 

by  Dr.  Hollan<l,  who  does  not  give  it  by  the  section  of  the  ridge,  is  st^en  the 

any  name  :  "  My  route  lay  northwards  western  Irunt  of  tlie  great  mountiuns 

along  the  vale  to  Arcj-ro-oaafcro^  and  of  Nemeitska,  presenting  at  thia  thne 

on  the  western  aide  oFthe  river  (ft.  a.  to  the  eye  an  imbloken  surface  uf 

tlie  river  of  Arpyro-castro  or  TVro-  snow.    The  town  of  Libokavo  stands 

puli).    A  striking  object  on  the  op|K>-  on  the  aacent  of  tbe  mountains  at  the 

aite  aide  ia  a  great  break  fai  the  moun-  entranoe  of  thia  brealc.*— Tlravdii^  voL 

tains  (the  only  one  in  an  extent  of  W,  p.  CSl.'^lSSi.] 
twenty  mileeX  thioogh  whkb  a  laiige 


the  Sukha. 
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The  hilk  on  the  ArgyriM^astro  side  seemed  exceedingly 
bare;  but  those  to  which  we  were  bending  our  steps 
were  woody,  covered  with  flocks  of  goata,  and  in  many 
spots  cultiTated  and  sown  with  maize. 

It  had  been  very  late  before  we  recommenced  our 
journey,  so  that  alter  we  had  been  in  the  hills  an  hour 
it  grew  dark*  Wc  mistook  our  path ;  the  baggage- 
horses  began  to  tumble ;  and,  when  we  were  half  way 
up  the  monntain,  we  were  obliged  to  stop  in  a  wood, 
where  we  were  bewildered  and  quite  ignorant  of  our 
|x>bition.  Two  or  three  of  us,  however,  determined  to 
make  for  the  hrst  village  and  procure  a  guide,  for  we 
had  been  some  time  going  up  and  down  craggy  preci- 
pices  without  seeming  to  advance  towards  our  point 

We  were  however  all  housed  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  having  been  five  hours  coming  from  libokavo 
— a  distance  of  not  more  than  nine  miles.  At  coming 
into  the  village  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by  getting 
to  a  neat  comfortable  cottage,  where  we  were  received 
with  a  hearty  welcome  by  the  Albanian  landlord,  who, 
it  turned  out,  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  Signer 
Secretary.  The  name  of  the  village  was  Cesarades, 
inhabited,  except  a  few  houses,  by  Christians. 

In  this  place  everything  was  on  a  very  different 
footing  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  Greek  villages. 
We  experienced  a  great  deal  of  kindness  and  attention 
firom  our  host,  but  saw^  nothing  in  his  feoe,  though 
he  was  a  Christian,  of  the  cringing,  downcast,  timid 
look  of  the  Greek  peasant.  His  cottage  was  neatly 
plastered  and  whitewashed,  and  contained  a  stable  and 
small  wareroom  below  and  two  floored  chambers  above, 
quite  in  a  different  style  from  what  we  had  seen  in 
Lower  Albania.  It  might  certainly  be  called  comfort- 
able, and  in  it  we  passed  a  better  night  than  any  since 
our  departure  from  loaunina. 

In  the  morning  we  found  ourselves  in  a  very  exalted 
situation,  and  just  opposite  us,  to  the  west,  we  had  a 
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good  view  of  the  city  of  Argyro-castro.*  We  had  a 
guide  given  118  to  show  the  best  path  (for  the  ways  had 
been  broken  up  by  the  torrents),  and  left  Cesarades  at 
ten  o*clock  in  the.  morning.  We  continued  deaoendin^ 
and  ascending  in  the  same  direction  as  before,  that  is,  to 
the  north,  still  keeping  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  at  twelve  o'clock  we  saw  another  village,  situated 
as  high  as  tliat  wliich  we  had  left ;  but  it  was  not  till 
some  people  had  been  sent  down  from  this  plaoe  to  open 
a  passage  for  us  that  we  oonld  proceed  towards  it. 
We  were  a  little  surprised  that  these  pioneers  were  all 
women,  and,  as  I  recollect,  two  of  them  were  young 
and  handsome.  They  handled  their  pickaxes  and  spades 
with  great  alacrity ;  and  having  asasted  m  by  rolling 
down  some  stones  and  earth,  which  impeded  our  pro- 
gress, into  a  torrent,  preceded  us  to  their  village. 

Before  reaching  it  we  passed  a  large  fountain,  where 
there  were  many  women  washing  with  sticks  and  stones, 
in  the  Scotch  fashion,  and  drawing  water.  Indeed, 
nowhere  in  those  parts  of  Greece  or  Albania  that  we 
visited  are  any  but  the  very  better  sort  of  females 
exempt  from  these  employments ;  and  as  the  fountains 
are  often  at  some  distance  from  the  towns,  the  latter  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  task  ;  for  I  have  frequently  seen 
them  looking  very  faint  under  the  weight  of  their  laige 

•  "Thia  city,  one  of  the  largest  and  which,  when  oompleted,  will  be  a 

most  inijKirtatit  in  A11>anin,  is  very  Imiliiin^  of  ^cat  extent,  an«l  very 

•iuguiaily  placed  od  the  declivitv  of  strung  in  rofenuce  to  'J'urkif^li  war- 

the  mountaiiis  en  the  western  side  of  fare.*"— Uollantl,  vol.  ii.  i*.  2bO. 
the  valley,  al  a  place  where  sevcml      AU  Pasha  was  so  miioh  gratified  by 

deep  ravines   ai<proacli   each    otlu  r.  the  conquest  of  Ar<7yr«>ejustm,  that 

The^towu  conHista  of  several  distinct  he  sent  his  youngest  and  favourite 

portiotiB:  groups  of  houses  standi  n;^  son,  a  boy  of   eleven  years  old, 

on  sepaiate  eniinences,  or  (»t)wning  to  be  governor  of  the  town.  This 

the  Humniits  of   the   narrow  ridges  young  man  was  afterwania  governor 

which  divide  the  ravines.    The  nun»-  of  Leixinto,  and  a  Pasha  of  two  tails, 

her  of  habitations  altogether  is  esti-  He  shared  the  fale  of  his  father, 

mated  at  4(Xh),  which  gives  a  popula-  his  brothers  Ahmctar  and  Veil,  and 

tion  of  al>onf  'JM.(MK)  soids   hisnepliew   Mahomet   Pasha.  His 

Upon  the  central  ridge  of  the  three,  tomb,  or  rather  lliat  of  his  head,  may 

on  which  the  greater  part  of  the  town  be  sei-n  al  the  Selivria  (Jate  at  Coii- 

ia  situated,  stands  the  new  castle,  ttantinople.— [1854.] 
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jHtchers,  one  of  which  they  cany  <m  the  head,  and  the 
other  in  the  hand.  The  men  are  never  at  the  foon- 
tains,  bnt  the  aged  matron  and  the  tender  maid  are  still 

emf>Ioyed  in  the  same  labours  which  occupied  the  tlinales 
of  Til  iiuer's  time ;  for  when  Hector  reminds  his  faithful 
Andromache  that  she  would  be  obliged,  in  her  future 
bondage, 

The  weight  of  waters  from  th'  Hyperian  wpting,** 

It  is  but  probable  that  she  had  occasionally  performed 
the  same  duties  in  the  days  of  her  i>rosperity.  It  was 
not  the  drawing  of  water  which  was  to  be,  perhapd,  the 
hardship,  but  doing  it  {mKK'  tuMo^ofUinj)  very  much 
against  her  will  and  {irpof  oXXitv)  under  the  command  of 
a  mistress.  We  may  add  to  this  that  the  ancients  knew 
nothing  of  menial  offices ;  for  the  Princess  of  Phajacia 
washed  her  own  clothes,  and  the  familiar  of  the  divine 
King  of  Ithaca  was  a  swineherd,  also  divine. 

In  a  short  time  we  pasised  through  the  village  we  had 
seen :  it  was  called  Toxarades,  and  contained  about  one 
Imudred  and  fifty  houses,  inhabited,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  Turkish  families,  by  Cliristians.  In  an 
hour  and  a  half  we  went  through  another  village, 
Lokavo,  also  on  the  heights,  and  about  the  same  size  as 
the  others,  and  inhabited  by  Christians;  and  by  half 
after  three  we  came  to  a  third,  called  Ereeneed,  where 
we  were  determined  to  stay  during  the  night,  as  we 
should  not  have  been  able  to  reach  another  resting-place 
before  dark. 

We  were  not  so  well  lodged  as  we  had  been  the  night 
before ;  but  as  Breeneed  was  inhabited  partly  by  Turks, 
partly  by  Christians,  and  the  best  house  in  the  place 
belonged  to  one  of  the  former  people,  we  could  not  so 
easily  have  been  admitted  to  better  accommodations. 
We  had  come  the  whole  day  at  a  very  slow  rate ;  and 
from  Gesarades  to  this  village  I  should  think  the  dis- 
tance not  more  than  ten  miles. 
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On  leaving  Ereeueed,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 9th,  at 
ten  o'clock,  we  deeoended  from  the  hiUs,  and  got  into 
the  plain,  through  which,  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 

ran  the  river  we  had  crossed  in  going  from  Libokavo 
to  Cesarades.  We  continued  along  its  banks  for  some 
time  ;  the  path  very  bad  and  sloughy,  and  occasionally 
through  coppices  of  low  brushwood.  In  two  hours  we 
were  at  what  might  be  called  the  northern  extremity  of 
that  branch  of  the  yalley  of  Argyro-castro  through 
which  we  had  lield  our  course ;  and  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  entrance  of  a  sort  of  defile,  with  the  river  on  our 
left  land,  and  mountains  near  us  on  our  right.  The 
hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  were  abrupt  preci- 
pices,  clothed  with  thick  woods. 

After  travelling  down  the  valley  an  hour  we  came 
in  sight  of  a  bridge,  and  saw  crossing  it  a  large  party 
of  soldiers,  and  some  Tm'ks  on  horseback,  attending  a 
covered  chair  or  litter.  A  little  after,  to  our  great  sur- 
prise, we  were  met  by  a  carriage,  not  ill-made,  but  in 
the  Oerman  fiushicHi,  with  a  man  on  the  box  driving 
four-in-hand,  and  two  dirty  Albanian  soldiers  standing 
on  the  foot-board  beliind.  They  were  floundering  on 
at  a  trot  tbrongh  the  mire ;  Init  how  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  pass  over  part  of  the  road  by  which  we 
had  come,  we  did  not  at  all  understand.  However,  the 
population  of  whole  villages  was  ordered  out  to  help  it 
along,  and  we  heard  afterwards  of  its  safe  arrival  at 
Libokavo.  This  carriage  had,  as  they  told  us,  conveyed 
a  lady  of  the  Vizier's  harcni  to  the  bridge,  where  she 
was  met  by  the  chair  (a  large  sedan),  in  wliich  she  was 
to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders  to  Tepeleni. 

At  three  hours  and  a  half  from  Ereeneed  we  crossed 
the  bridge, '  which  was  of  stone,  but  narrow,  and  of  a 
bad  construction,  being  so  high  in  the  middle  as  to 
render  it  advisable  to  dismount  in  passing  over  it. 
Immediately  after  getting  across  we  went  along  a  path 

«  Oall«d  the  Bridge  of  8ul«slu.—[ib04.] 
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on  the  ledge  of  a  steep  precipice,  with  the  river,  which 
was  broad  (perhaps  seventy  feet),  deep,  and  very  rapid, 
rolling  nndemeal^.  As  we  advanoed  on  this  bank  of 
the  river,  we  saw  the  hills  to  the  east  spotted  with 
llucks  of  siLecp  and  goats,  and  Laviug  a  line  of  villages 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  One  of  these,  of  the 
name  of  Kormovo,  more  romantically  situated  than  the 
others,  was  crowned  with  a  dome  and  minaret  rising 
from  amidst  a  grove  of  (presses.  The  hills,  on  the 
side  of  which  we  were  passing,  were  covered  with 
wood,  but  without  any  villages,  for  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently high. 

In  two  hours  from  the  bridge  the  river  began  to 
widen  considerably,  and  a  Httle  way  farther  it  was  aug-r 
mented  by  a  rapid  stream  of  great  breadth,  the  Toiusa^ 
flowing  out  of  a  narrow  valley  from  the  north-east. 

Not  long  after  the  junction  of  the  rivers  the  whole 
stream  appeared  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  West- 
minster-bridge,' but  looking  shallow  in  many  places, 
with  gravel  banks  above  the  water.  Soon  afterwanis 
we  had  a  view  of  Tepeleni,  the  termination  of  our 
journey,  which  we  saw  situated  immediately  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  we 
entered  the  native  place  of  Ali. 

Though  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  ancient  cities  that 
may  have  once  flourished  in  these  regions  is  now  to  be 
seen,  yet  the  traveller  would  still  endeavour  to  compare 
the  description  of  historians  with  the  appearance  of  the 
country  around  him ;  and  the  straits  from  which  the 
river  iaaues  might,  perhaps,  remind  him  of  the  passes 
near  Antigonia,  by  the  Greeks  called  STENA  (Stena), 
which  some  passages  of  Polybius  would  point  out  as 
leading  from  Epirus  into  Illyricum,*  and  which  were 

*  Hist  lib.  ziii.  csp.  5. 


*  Mr.  Hughes  aays  the  river  at  Tc-  Kew.  It  was  certainly  inuch  bcodda 
pekoi  is  as  broad  as  the  Thamfis  at  when  we  «w  it — [1S(>4.J 
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illustrated  by  a  battle  tbuglit  between  Pjrrhus  and  Auti- 
gonusy'  and  by  some  mililaay  positions  occupied  by  King 
Philip  before  he  was  routed  by  the  Ck)nsul  Flaminius. 

In  the  river,  now  called  the  Yoiusa,  he  would  recognise 
the  Aous,  that  ran  from  Lacmon,  on  the  heights  of 
Pindus,  forming  one  of  the  boundaries  of  Macedonia, 
and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  sixty  stadia  before  the  city 
of  ApoUonia.  Everything,  indeed,  seems  to  correspond 
with  the  position  of  the  ^  passes  here  are  the  hills 
on  each  side,  Anniius  and  Aeropus,  where  Philip  was 
encamped ;  and  where  the  river  struggles  through  its 
narrowest  banks  ^  any  one  would  place  the  very  spot 
fixed  upon  for  the  conference  between  the  King  and 
the  Consul.  Before  the  Romans  attempted  the  passage 
over  the  formerly  pathless  mountains  of  Chaonia,  as 
Flavins  calls  them/  and  "  the  Aous  winding  through  pre- 
cipices^'  they  had  penetrated  into  Macedonia,  by  way  of 
Thessaly :  and  certainly  the  passage  of  an  army,  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy,  over  such  a  country,  would  seein, 
to  any  one  who  liad  seen  the  positions,  almost  imprac- 
ticable ;  yet  Pyrrlius  had  doiic  ihc  same  thing  before, 
and,  what  would  apj^ear  more  incredible,  contrived  to 
make  use  of  his  elephants.* 

The  streets  of  Tepeleni,  through  which  we  passed, 
were  dirty  and  ill-built;  but  everything  that  had 
before  attracted  our  attention  was  presently  forgotten, 
when  we  entered  through  a  gateway  in  a  tower,  and 
found  ourselves  in  the  coui't-yard  of  the  Vizier's  palace. 

The  court  at  Tepeleni,  which  was  enclosed  on  two 
sides  by  the  palace,  and  on  the  other  two  sides  by  a 

•  nut.  in  Vit  Pyrrhi. 

'  Ubi  in  arctiflrimas  ripas  oogitor.— Liv.  lili.  zxxii.  cap.  10. 

*  Hist.  Ub.  ii.  cap.  7. 


*  OolODel    Leake    (in    Nurtheru  Dr.  Uuliaud  bad  some  doubU  wbctber 

Greece)  lias  devoted  many  iiagc»  to  tlie  defiles  which  we  poMed  on  tiie 

this  question  of  tbo  i)asac8,  and  Mr.  banks  of  the  Dcrojiiib'  may  xnA  bt-  llic 

Hnj^bes  ivlopta  the  losition  and  fixts  Stfna.  1  tliou^lit  so  at  the  time,  liut 

the  2T£NA  at  IvllsMiira,  a  Yilla^(>  in  do  nut  thiuk  so  now. — [1864.] 
the  hills  to  Uie  east  of  Tei^elcni. 
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high  wall,  presented  us  at  our  first  entrance  with  a 
sight  something  like  what  we  might  have,  perhaps, 
beheld  some  hundred  years  ago  in  the  castlc-yard  of  a 
great  feudal  lord.  Soldiers,  with  their  arms  piled 
against  the  wail  near  them,  were  assembled  in  diiferent 
parts  of  the  sqnare :  some  of  them  pacing  slowly  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  others  ,  sitting  on  the  ground 
in  groups.  Several  horses,  completely  caparisoned, 
were  being  led  about,  whilst  others  were  neighing 
under  the  hands  of  the  grooms.  In  the  part  farthest 
from  the  dwelling,  preparations  were  making  for  the 
feast  of  the  night ;  and  several  kids  and  sheep  were 
being  dressed  by  cooks  who  were  themselves  half- 
armed.  Everything  wore  a  most  martial  look,  though 
not  exactly  in  the  style  of  the  head-quarters  of  a  Cliris- 
tian  general ;  for  many  of  the  soldiers  were  in  the  most 
common  dress,  without  shoes,  and  having  more  wildncss 
in  their  air  and  manner  tlmn  .  the  Albanians  we  had 
before  seen. 

On  our  arrival  we  were  informed  that  we  were  to 
be  lodged  in  the  palace  ;  and,  accordingly,  di^monnting, 
we  ascended  a  flight  of  wooden  steps  into  .a  long  gallery 
with  two  wings,  opening  into  which,  as  in  a  large 
English  inn,  were  the  doors  of  several  apartments. 
Into  one  of  these  we  were  shown,  and  found  ourselves 
lodged  in  a  cliamber  fitted  up  with  large  silken  sofas, 
and  having  another  room  above  it  for  sleeping  ;  a  con- 
venience scarcely  ever  to  be  met  with  in  Turkey.  His 
Highness  (for  so  the  Pashas  of  three  tails  are  called  by 
their  attendant  Greeks)  sent  a  congratulatoiy  message 
to  us  on  our  arrival,  ordering  everything  to  be  pro- 
vided for  us  by  his  own  household  ;  and  mentioning,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  was  sorry  the  Ramazan  prevented 
him  from  having  our  company  with  him  at  one  of  his 
repasts.  He  ordered,  however,  that  sherbets,^  sweet- 
meats, and  fruits,  should  be  sent  to  us  from  his  own 
harem. 
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At  sunset  the  drmn  was  beat  in  the  yard,  and  the 
Albanians,  most  of  them  being  Turks,  went  to  prayers. 
In  the  gallery,  which  was  open  on  one  side,  there  were 
eight  or  nine  little  boxes,  fitted  np  with  raiBcd  seats  and 
cushions,  between  the  woodeu  pillars  supporting  the 
roof;  and  in  each  of  these  there  was  a  party  smoking 
or  playing  at  draughts. 

I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  remarking  the  peculiar 
quietness  and  ease  with  which  the  Mahometans  say 
tlicir  ]>raYcrs ;  for,  in  the  gallery,  some  of  the  graver 
sort  began  their  devotions  in  the  places  where  they 
were  sitting,  entirely  undisturbed  and  unnoticed  by 
those  around  them  who  were  otherwise  employed. 
The  prayers,  which  last  about  ten  minutes,  are  not  said 
aloud,  but  muttered  sometimes  in  a  low  voice,  imd 
sometimes  with  only  a  motion  of  the  lips  :  and,  whether 
performed  in  the  public  street  or  in  a  room,  excite  no 
attention  from  any  one.  Of  more  than  a  hundred  in 
the  gallery,  there  were  only  five  or  six  at  pray  era  The 
Albanians  are  not  reckoned  strict  Mahometans ;  but  no 
Turk,  however  irreligious  himself,  is  ever  seen  even  to 
smile  at  the  devotions  of  others ;  and  to  disturb  a  man 
at  prayers  would,  in  most  cases*  be  productive  of  fatal 
consequences. 

In  the  evening  we  were  visited  by  two  physicians 
of  the  Vizier's  household — one  of  them,  dressed  in  the 
Frank  habit,  a  native  of  Alsace,  and  a  very  agreeable 
man ;  the  other  a  Greek,  who  spoke  the  German, 
French,  Italian,  Latin,  Turkish,  and  Albanian  lan- 
guages/ The  Frank  gentleman,  as  we  were  informed, 
was  very  much  in  the  confidence  of  the  Vizier,  and  was 
reputed  to  be  a  man  of  ability.  It  was  a  question  not 
to  be  aisked  him,  l)nt  one  w^ould  like  to  have  known, 
what  possible  inducement  could  have  settled  him  in 
Turkey,  especially  as  he  was  the  son  of  a  physician  of 

"  Tliis  man  u  as  Jolm  Coletti,  who  in  the  War  of  TTuk']x'ii(lf  ncc,  and  in  the 
afterwards  played  tto  considerable  a  part    subsequent  utlai  rs  o(  G  reocc. — [  1864.  j 
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great  eminence  at  Yienna.  These  pliysiciaiis  are  in 
otmstant  attendance  upon  Ali ;  who,  however,  a  short 
time  hefore  our  arrival  in  the  country,  had  requested 

and  obtained  the  assistance  of  two  English  surgeons 
from  our  Adriatic  squadron,  but  without  finding  much 
benefit  from  their  advice. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  was  fixed  upon  for  our  fiiist 
audience  of  the  Vizier,  and  we  passed  the  evening 
chiefly  in  the  company  of  the  two  physicians. 

We  were  disturbed  during  the  night  by  the  perpetual 
carousal  which  seemed  to  be  kept  up  in  the  gallery, 
and  by  the  drum,  and  tlie  voice  of  the  "  muezzinn,"  or 
chanter,  calling  the  Turks  to  prayers  from  the  minaret 
of  the  moflck  attached  to  the  palace.  This  chanter  was 
a  boy,  and  he  sang  out  his  hymn  in  a  sort  of  loud 
melancholy  recitative.  He  was  a  long  time  repeating 
the  purport  of  these  few  words  :  "  God  most  higli  1  1. 
bear  witness  that  there  is  no  God  but  God  :  I  bear  wit- 
ness that  Mahomet  is  the  Prophet  of  God.  Come  to 
prayer ;  come  to  the  asylum  of  salvation.  Great  God ! 
There  is  no  God  but  God  !** — ^The  first  exclamation  was 
repeated  four  times,  the  remaining  words  twice ;  and 
the  long  and  piercing  note  in  which  lie  concluded  this 
confession  of  &ith,  by  t?dce  czying  out  the  word  hau"^ 
still  rings  in  my  ears. 

Ta-hcu^  meaning  he  who  {9,  is  the  Mahometan  peri- 
phrasis for  the  ineff*able  name  of  God,  as  was  the  woi  d 
Jehovah  amongst  the  Jews.  Dean  Swift  hardly  knew 
this  when,  satirizing  the  brutal  qualities  of  the  liuman 
Bpedes,  he  gave  that  name  to  his  slave  of  the 
Houylinhnms. 

'  The  simple  confeasion  of  faith  is  this:  "  La  illah — illah — L!ah,  Mehem- 
med  resool  ullah — Inhere  is  no  God  but  Crod,  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet." 
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ft 

Visit  to  Ali  Pasha — His  api^caranoe  —  Manners  —  Siiort  convrrsation — Sccoinl 
interview  with  Ali —  I'rcwnt  fmm  liiioiiaparte  to  that  l*a«ha — A  Pala'o- 
caiitro,  or  ruin  near  'l'e{)elem  —  Latit  audience  of  Ali  —  His  affability  to 
hii  soldien —  Hit  rfto  and  progresB — Tl»  difficnltieB  he  had  to  aiMxniiiter 
— His  vigorouB  meMares— Administratioii  and  present  extent  of  bia  do- 
miniooa — Hia  aappoaed  revemua — Hia  diapoaitSon — Slocyof  Fronni — 
Bia  mat  of  odaciitioiL 

About  noon^  on  the  12th  of  October  (1809),  an  officer 

of  the  palace,  with  a  wliite  waiul,  announced  to  us  that 
we  were  to  attend  the  Vizier;  and  accordingly  we  left 
our  apartment,  accompanied  by  our  dragoman  and  by 
the  Secretary,  who  put  on  his  worst  doak  to  attend  his 
master,  that  he  might  not  appear  too  rich,  and  a  fit 
object  for  extortion. 

The  officer  preceded  iis  along  the  gallery,  now 
crowded  with  soldiers,  to  the  other  wing  of  the  build- 
ing, and,  leading  us  over  some  rubbish  where  a  room 
had  fiettten  in,  and  through  some  shabby  apartments,  he 
ushered  us  into  the  chamber  in  which  was  Ali  himself. 
He  was  standing  when  we  came  in  ;  which  was  meant 
as  a  compliment,  for  a  Turk  of  consequence  never  rises 
to  receive  anyone  but  his  superior,  and,  if  he  wishes  to 
be  condescending,  contrives  to  be  found  standing.  As 
we  advanced  towards  him,  he  seated  himself,  and  de> 
sired  us  to  sit  down  near  him.  He  was  in  a  large 
room,  very  handsomely  furnished,  and  having  a  marble 
cistern  and  fountain  in  the  middle,  ornamented  with 
painted  tiles,  of  the  kind  which  we  call  Dutch  tile. 

The  Yisder  was  a  short  man,  about  five  feet  five 
inches  in  height,  and  very  fat,  though  not  particularly 
corpulent.    He  had  a  very  pleasing  face,  fair  and  round, 
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with  blue  quick  eyes,  not  at  all  settled  into  a  Turkish 
giBTity.  His  beard  was  long  and  white,  and  sach  a 
one  as  any  other  Turk  would  have  been  proud  of: 

though  he,  who  was  more  taken  up  with  his  guests  than 
himself,  did  not  continue  looking  at  it,  nor  smelling  and 
stroking  it,  as  is  usually  the  custom  of  his  countrymen, 
to  fill  up  the  pauses  of  oonTersation*  He  was  not  very 
magnificenily  dressed,  except  that  his  high  turban, 
composed  of  many  small  rolls,  seemed  of  fine  gold  mus- 
lin, and  his  attaghan,  or  long  dagger,  was  studded  with 
brilliants.  He  was  mightily  civil,  and  said  he  con- 
siderod  us  as  his  children.  He  showed  us  a  mountain 
howitzer,  which  was  lying  in  his  apartment^  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  telling  us  that  he  had  several  large 
cannon.  He  turned  round  two  or  three  times  to  look 
through  an  Engh'sh  telescope,  and  at  last  handed  it  to 
us,  that  we  might  look  at  a  party  of  Turks  on  horse- 
back riding  along  the  banks  of  the  river  towards 
Tepeleni.  He  then  said,  That  man  whom  you  see  on 
the  road  is  the  chief  minister  of  my  enemy  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  and  he  is  now  coming  over  to  me,  having 
deserted  his  master  to  take  the  stronger  side."  He 
addressed  this  with  a  smile  to  the  Secretary,  desiring 
him  to  interpret  it  to  us. 

We  took  pipes,  coffee,  and  sweetmeats  with  him ; 
Lilt  he  (lid  not  seem  so  particidar  about  these  things  as 
otlu-r  Turks  whom  we  have  seen.  He  was  in  very  good 
humour,  and  several  times  laughed  aloud,  which  is  very 
uncommon  in  a  man  of  consequence:  I  never  saw 
another  instance  of  it  in  Turkey. .  Instead  of  having 
his  room  crowded  wiih  the  officers  of  his  court,  which 
is  very  much  the  custom  of  the  Pashas  and  other  great 
men,  he  was  quite  unattended,  except  by  four  or  five 
young  persons  very  magnificently  dressed  in  the  Alba- 
nian habit,  and  having  their  hair  flowing  half  way 
down  their  backs :  these  brought  in  the  refreshments, 
and  continued  supplying  us  with  pipes,  which,  though 
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perhaps  not  half-emptied,  were  changed  three  times,  as 
is  the  custom  when  particular  honours  are  intended  for 
a  guest. 

There  arc  no  common  topics  of  discourse  between  a 
Turkish  Vizier  and  a  travcllor  which  can  discover  the 
abilities  of  either  party,  especially  as  these  conversa- 
tions are  always  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer. 
However,  a  Frank  may  think  his  Turk  above  the 
common  run  if  his  host  does  not  put  any  very  foolish 
interroc^atories  to  him,'  and  All  did  not  ask  ns  any 
questions  that  betrayed  liis  ignorance.  His  liveliness 
and  case  gave  us  very  favourable  impressions  of  his 
natural  capacity. 

In  the  evening  of  the  next  day  we  paid  the  Tizier 
another  visit,  in  an  apartment  more  ele<::^antl y  furnished 
than  the  one  with  the  fountain.  Whilst  we  were  with 
him  a  messenger  came  in  from  Berat,  the  place  which 
Ali's  army  (of  about  five  thousand  men)  was  then 
besieging.  We  were  not  acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  a  letter  which  was  read  aloud,  until  a  long  gim, 
looking  like  a  duck-gun,  was  brought  into  the  room ; 
and  then,  upon  one  of  us  asking  the  Secretary  if  there 
were  many  wild  fowl  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  an- 
swered, Yes ;  but  that  as  to  the  gun,  it  was  going  to 
the  siege  of  Berat,  there  being  a  want  of  ordnance  in 
the  Vizier's  army."  It  was  impossible  not  to  ismile  at 
this  war  in  miniature. 

During  this  interview  Ali  congratulated  us  upon  the 
news  whicli  had  arrived  a  fortnight  before,  of  the  sur- 
render of  Zante,  Ge&lonia,  Ithaca,  and  Gerigo,  to  the 
British  squadron :  he  said  he  was  happy  to  have  tlie 
English  for  his  neighbours  ;  that  he  was  sure  they  would 
not  serve  liim  as  the  Russians  and  Frcncli  had  done,  in 
protecting  his  runaway  robbers ;  that  he  had  always 
been  a  friend  to  our  nation,  even  during  otir  war  wiih 

*  Perhaps  a  Tark  wonld  uj  the  fame  ofa  na&k. 
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Tarkey,  and  had  been  instrmnental  in  bringing  about 
the  peace. 

He  asked  us  what  had  made  us  travel  in  Albania  ? 

We  told  him,  the  desire  of  seeing  so  great  a  man  as 
himself.  "  Ay,"  returned  he,  "  did  you  ever  hear  of 
me  in  England?*'  We,  of  course,  assured  him  that 
he  was  a  veiy  common  subject  of  conversation  in  our 
country ;  and  he  seemed  hy  no  means  inaccessible  to 
the  flattery. 

He  sliowed  us  some  pistols  and  a  sabre ;  and  then 
took  down  a  guu  that  was  banging  over  his  head  in  a 
bag,  and  told  us  it  was  a  present  from  the  King  of  the 
French.  It  was  a  short  rifle,  with  the  stock  inlaid  with 
silver,  and  studded  with  diamonds  and  brilliants,  and 
looked  like  a  hiuidsonie  present ;  but  the  Secretary 
informed  us  tliat,  when  the  gun  came  from  Napoleon, 
it  had  only  a  common  stock,  and  that  all  the  ornaments 
had  been  added  by  his  Highness,  to  make  it  look  more 
like  a  royal  gift. 

Before  we  took  our  leave  the  Vizier  informed  us 
that  there  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tepeleni  some 
remains  of  antiquity — a  palaso-castro,  as  all  pieces  of 
old  wall,  or  carved  stones,  are  called  in  Albania  and 
Oreece,  and  said  that  he  would  order  some  horses  for 
US  to  ride  to  it  the  next  morning. 

According  to  his  advice,  we  \vent  next  day  to  see 
these  ruins,  which  are  very  trifling,  being  only  a  few 
hits  of  wall,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  not  ancient,  on  a  hill 
about  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Tepeleni.* 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  paid  his  Highness 
our  last  visit.  He  then  asked  us  which  way  we  in- 
tended to  go  ;  and  we  told  him  it  was  our  wish  to  get 
£rom  loannina  into  the  Morea.    He  appeared  to  be 

'  it  is  on  the  bauka  of  the  Ikuza,  lus  Coiuncuus  (vol.  ii.  p.  376).  Dr. 
in  ft  district  called  iMrresI— not  so  Holland  ascribes  Uio  ruins  to  the 
ancient,  Mr.  Ilugltes  thinks,  as  the  age  of  Jnstiniaii  (vol.  ii.  p.  315). — 

days  of  .1  u.stin'um,  and  jKWjsibly  erccttd  [18&4«] 
hy  the  JSormami  iu  the  reigu  of  Alex- 
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acquainted  with  every  road,  and  all  the  stages,  and  the 
state  of  the  country,  most  minutely.  He  said  that  we 
could  not  go  by  the  common  road  through  Triccala,  as 
that  part  of  the  country  was  infested  by  large  bands  of 
robljtrs ;  but  that  we  might  go  through  Carnia,  crossiiig 
the  Gulf  of  Arta  at  Salaghora,  or  going  to  the  head  of 
the  gulf;  and  that,  as  that  country  was  also  suspicious, 
he  would  give  us  orders  to  his  several  military  posts  to 
take  as  many  guards  as  might  be  necessary.  In  case, 
however,  we  should  not  like  to  go  through  Camia, 
he  funiislied  us  with  an  order  to  his  Governor  at 
Prevesa  to  send  us  in  an  armed  galliot  to  Patras. 
He  also  gave  ur  a  letter  to  his  son  Yeli,  Pasha  of  the 
Morea,  and  wished  to  know  if  he  could  do  anything  to 
serve  us. 

We  only  asked  permission  to  tate  our  Albanian 
Yasilly  to  attend  us  whilst  in  Turkey,  which  he  readily 
granted,  and  asked  where  the  man  was.  On  being 
informed  that  he  was  at  the  chamber  door,  he  sent  for 
him,  and  accordingly  Yasilly  entered;  and,  though 
with  every  proper  respect,  still  was  not  embarrassed, 
but,  with  his  liand  on  his  left  breast,  answered  the 
Yizier's  questions  in  a  firm  and  fluent  manner.  Ali 
called  him  by  his  name,  and  asked  him  why,  being  at 
the  door,  he  had  not  come  in  to  see  him?  ''for you 
know,  Yasilly,**  added  he,  ''  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  seen  you !  '*  He  then  told  him  that  he  was  to 
attend  us,  and  sec  that  we  wanted  nothing,  and  talked 
a  good  deal  to  him  about  the  diiferent  stages  of  our 
route,  summing  all  up  by  telling  him,  in  a  jocose  way, 
that,  if  any  accident  happened  to  us,  he  would  cut  off 
his  head ;  and  that  we  were  to  write,  mentioning  how 
he  had  behaved.  Shortly  after  this,  and  having  agreed 
to  give  his  Highness  some  relation  of  our  travels  by 
letter,  we  withdrew,  and  took  our  last  leave  of  this 
singular  man,  of  whom  this  may  be  the  place  to  give  a 
short  account. 
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Ali  was  bcoTi  at  Tepeleni,  about  the  year  1760 for 
he  is  now  past  sixty  years  old,  though  he  carefully  con- 
ceals his  age  ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  disorder  whicli  is 
considered  incurable,  still  carries  tlie  appearance  of  a 
healthy  middle-aged  man.  His  father  was  a  Pasha  of 
two  tails,  but  of  no  great  importance.  At  the  death  of 
his  ^ther,  Ali  found  himself  possessed  of  nothing  but 
his  house  at  Tepeleni ;  and  it  is  not  only  current  in 
Albania,  but  reported  to  be  even  the  boast  of  the  Vizier 
himself,  that  he  began  his  fortune  with  sixty  paras  and 
a  musket.  Our  attendant  Vasilly  ^whose  authority  I 
should  not  mention,  had  it  not  been  confirmed  by 
everything  I  heard  in  the  country)  assured  me  that  he 
recollects,  when  a  boy,  to  have  seen  Ali  (then  Ali- Bey) 
in  his  father's  cottage,^  with  his  jacket  out  at  elbows  ; 
and  that,  at  that  time,  this  person  used  to  come  with 
parties  from  Tepeleni  in  the  night,  and  seize  upon  the 
flocks  of  the  villages  at  enmity  with  him. 

By  degrees,  however,  he  made  himself  master  first  of 

■  This  was  tlie  agB  then  assigned  to  with  hm  to  the  fioUl.  In  ono  of  these 
Ali,  but  he  was  probably  born  in  excursions  she  and  lu  r  dauL^liter  were, 
1741.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Tok-  as  before  nientioued,  sur|iriscd  and 
ndes  —  his  soraame  Htssas.  His  seind  by  the  i>eoplo  of  Gardiki.  Ali 
grandfather,  Mouctar,  distinguished  eeoaped,  and  forty  years  aftorwaids 
himself  and  fell  at  tlie  sieijc  of  Corfu  raasfocred  the  Gardikiotes — men,  wo- 
in  1717.  His  father,  Veii,  was  Ik;y  of  men,  and  children — to  avenge  the  ill- 
Tepeleni,  but,  being  the  youngest  of  trestaaeiit  of  his  mother  and  sister, 
three  brothers,  he  was  driven  from  the  Ilis  early  attempts  to  punish  them 
placf'  hy  the  othvr  two,  but  returned  had  been  nnsucceKsfnl,  and  his  mo- 
at the  head  oi  a  band  of  klephtes,  tin  t  contined  him  to  the  women's 
took  Tepeleni,  and  iNDnt  lus  bro-  a{»artmenu  to  mark  her  contempt  for 
then  alive.  He  wit  ereitod  a  Pasha  his  failure.— [1854.] 
of  two  tails,  but  was  again  driven  ^  Colonel  Leake  says  of  tliis  sf(  ry, 
from  Tepeleni,  and  died  soon  after-  "as  to  the  word  ^cottage,'  mentioned 
UBids,  when  AH  was  only  fourteen  in  this  little  history,  it  may  add  to  the 
years  old.  'Die  mother  of  Ali  was  <M)iV>ellishment  of  the  story,  bnt  can 
named  Kamko,  the  daughter  of  a  hardly  Ix-  correct,  as  Mi's  ancrstors 
powerful  licy  of  Konitza,  the  fomider  have  been  lords  of  'i  t'jx.ieni  for  several 
of  all  his  fortunes,  and  with  whose  generations,  and  his  father,  Veil,  was 
milk  be  seems  to  have  imUhed  his  a  Pasha  many  years  before  his  death.** 
cruel  and  ferocious  propensities.  Kam-  It  is  extraordinary  that  the  (  'olonel 
ko  poisoned  the  oilier  widow  and  the  did  not  see  that  "his  father's  cottage  " 
child  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  meant  Vasilly's  father's  cottai^e,  and 
commenced  a  wurtare  apon  the  neigh-  did  not  remember  that  I  ha^l  ten  lines 
bouring  chiefs  and  clans,  carrying  her  before  said  that  Ali  Pasha's  father  was 
son  Ali  and  her  daughter  Chianizza  a  Pasha  of  two  t^.— [1854.  j 
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one  village,  then  of  another,  and,  amassing  some 
money,'  increased  his  power,  and  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  body  of  Albanians,  whom  be  paid 
by  plunder ;  for  be  was  then  only  a  great  rubber,  or 
one  of  those  independent  freebooters  of  whom  there  are 
BO  many  in  the  vast  extent  of  the  Turlvish  empire.  It 
w^s  not,  however,  without  great  difficulties  and  reverses 
that  he  continued  his  career,*  as  will  be  giipj)osed  by 
wbat  was  said  to  nic  also  by  the  same  Yasilly  ;  for,  on 
telb'ng  this  man  that  tlie  Vizier  seemed  well  aetjuainti'd 
with  him,  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "he  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  mth  me ;  for  I  have  come  down  with  the 
men  of  our  village,  and  broken  his  windows  with  shot, 
when  he  did  not  dare  to  stir  out  of  Tepeleni." — 
"  Well,"  be  was  asked,  "  and  wbat  did  Ali  do  to  tbc 
men  of  your  village  ?"  "  Nothing  at  all ;  he  made 
fri(  nds  with  our  chief  man,  persuaded  him  to  come  to 
Tepeleni,  and  there  roasted  him  on  a  spit;  after  which 

we  submitted  {'jrpotnevvrfffafxev).** 

Ali  at  last  collected  money  enougb  to  buy  a  pasbalik* 
(not  tbnt  of  loannina,  but  one  of  less  importance),  and, 
being  invested  with  that  dignity,  he  was  only  more 

"  r.(.fli  Vaudoncourt  and  Mansour  first  act  was  to  deprive  his  mother  of 

Effendi  tell  the  stoiy  of  his  finding  all  authority,  and  some,  with  Vaudou- 

A  treMnre  in  a  mined  monastery,  court,  add,  of  her  lire.-~-(l654.] 
Whilst  pondering  on  his  desperate     *  He  was  once  taken  prisoner  by  Kooit 

A>rtnnes,  and  listlessly  scrapinj^  the  or  Koul,  Pasha  of  !'('n\t,  but  was  jmr- 

ground  with   his  stick,  he  stnick  doned  and  token  into  favour,  not  only 

somethinp;  hard,  snd,  digging  dee|)cr,  by  the  Pasha,  hnt  by  his  wife  and  by 

discovered  a  pot  full  of  gold.  This  le-  bisdau^ter.  This  dauj;htor  he  after- 

tricved  his  disnstors  for  the  raoment.  wards  married,  but  not  until  his  first 

lie  was,  however,  again  dofeate*!  by  wife,  Erminah,  daughter  of  a  Jiey  of 

the  confederate  beys  of  Arg^  ro-castro,  DeMno,  was  dead.   He  was  also  on 

Gardiki,  and  other  towns  of  the  nei^^h-  another  occasion  made  prisoner  by  the 

bonrinc;  liills  ;  and  tlien  occurred  the  Pasha  of  loannina,  but  was  ap^insi-iftxl 

most  siu<;uLar  of  all  the  incidents  of  and  again  taken  into  favour,  and  dis- 

bia  adventonms  life.  He  descended  missed  with  means  of  Aitiire  aggres- 

alone  in  the  dead  of  the  nij^ht  from  sion. — [1854.^ 

his  own  fortress  to  the  camp  of  the  con-       "  I  believe  of  Triocala  (alxmt  tlie 

federate  beys,  and  surrendered  himself  year  1783  Mr.  Hughes  sa^  s).  He  had 

unarmed  to  bis  enemies,  fnm  whom  been  before  made  lieutenant  of  the 

he  obtained  not  only  pardon,  but  re-  insjccfor-ucncral  of  the  ioa<l  ix)licc, 

roivod  a  command  that  enabled  him  l>erv<»u  Pasha  of  lioumeUa. — [1854.j 
to  return  in  triumph  to  Tepeleni.  His 
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eager  to  eularge  his  possessions ;  for  he  continiied  iu 
constant  war  with  the  neighbouring  pashas,  and  finally 
got  possession  of  loaninna,  of  which  he  was  confirmed 
Pasha  by  an  imperial  firman*    He  then  made  war 

on  the  Pasha  of  Arta,  whom  he  subdued  ;**  and  he 
strengthened  himself  by  marrying  Ids  two  sons,  Mouc- 
tar  and  Yeli,  to  the  daughters  of  Ibrahim,  Pasha  of 
Avlona :  since  that  time  he  has  made  war  on  Ibrahim 
himself,  and  added  considerably  to  the  territori^  of 
loaunina  by  curtailing  those  of  liis  relation. 

During"  tliis  progress  he  had  l)eeTi  UK^re  than  once 
called  upon  to  furnish  his  quota  of  troops  to  the  im- 
perial armies,  and  had  served  in  person  against  the 
Germans  and  Bnssians;"  but  he  knew  his  countrymen 
too  well  ever  to  trust  himself  at  court  He  never 
would  accept  of  any  great  office,  and  always  found  some 
pretence  to  avoid  giving  his  personal  attendance  on  the 
Grand  Vizier  of  the  day,  who  it  is  known  had  many 
ctiders  to  arrest  him*  Stories  are  told  of  the  skill  and 
courage  with  which  he  counteracted  several  schemes  to 
procure  his  head*^ — a  present  that  would  have  been 
most  acceptable  to  the  Porte  ever  since  the  coiniiience- 
nient  of  bis  career :  however,  he  fought  against  Paswan 
Oglou  under  the  banners  of  the  Sultan;  and  on  his 
return  from  Widin,  in  the  year  1798,  was  made  a  Pasha 
of  three  tails,  or  Vizier.  He  has  had  several  oflfers  of 
being  made  Grand  Vizier. 

He  has  contrived  to  procure  pashaliks  for  both  his 

*  The  stratagem  is  mentioned^  by  *  In  1787.   Yandonoaart  mentioiu 

writers,  and  resolves  itself  into  that  he  engaged  in  a  corre8iK)ndeiice 

the  production  «>f'  a  f(»r;:c<l  fimian  :  a  ^vifb  Prince  Potemkin,  who  sent  liis 

r^l  finnan  wa^,  however,  afterwards  portrait  to  Ali ;  and  Mr.  Ilughes  goes 

pn)earc>d.— ri854.]  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Rtissian  flat* 

*  Afte  r  tlie  aoqaisition  of  Arta  ho  tercd  him  with  the  hope  of  bcinji  King 
^a^l'-'  himself  master  of  Acarnaiiia;  of  Epinw  when  Potmikin  should  ht^ 
he  then  seized  on  Klissura,  and  re-  Emperor  of  Constiiutiuople  ! — [  lt<64. 1 
dnoed  Premethi,  Ostanitza,  and  Ko-  *  He  waited  once  on  the  GfBnd 
tiit/ju  This  gave  him  the  command  Vizier  in  bis  tent  at  Widin,  hiit  twk 
of  tlif  country  and  liir  l>rinci|>al  defiles  c:irc  to  have  nix  tliougand  Alluuiiaiis 
between  lonnnina  and  Tt'iK  leui,  alon^  with  Uiui  at  the  tiiuc — [1864.j 
tftecoUTbe  of  the  Aoud. — *^1864.] 
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sons ;  tbe  younger  of  whoniy  Veli,  who  resembles  his 

fallur  ill  his  capacity  and  ambition,  saved  money 
enough  in  his  first  post  to  buy  tlie  pashalik  of  the 
Morea,  with  the  dignity  of  Vizier,  for  three  thousand 
purses  of  five  hundred  piasters  each.  His  eldest  son, 
Houetar,  of  a  more  warlike  but  less  ambitious  turn  than 
his  brother,  has  of  late  supplied  his  father's  place  at 
the  head  of  the  Albanians  that  have  joined  the  armies 
of  tbe  Porte ;  and  has  greatly  distinguished  himself,  as 
every  one  must  have  beard,  in  tbe  present  war  with 
Russia.^ 

The  difficulties  which  All  had  to  encounter  in  esta* 

blisLing  liis  power  did  not  arise  so  much  from  the 
opposition  he  met  with  from  the  neighbouring  pashas 
as  from  the  nature  of  the  people  and  of  tbe  country 
of  which  he  was  determined  to  make  himself  master. 
Many  of  the  parts  which  now  compose  his  dominions 
were  peopled  by  inhabitants  who  bad  been  always  in 
rebi'llion,  or  had  never  been  entirely  conquered  by  the 
Turks  ;  such  as  the  Chimeriotes,  tbe  SuolioteSi  and 
other  tribes  living  amongst  tbe  mountains  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Ionian  Sea.^   Besides  this,  the  woods 

•  Moactar  was  made  TaattA  of  Le-  for  a  time  kc])t  bim  in  chedc  At  the 

panto,  and  Veli  of  the  Morca,  it  is  end  of  1807  the  second  cession  of  the 

asserted  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  others,  loniau  Islands  to  the  French  stopped 

hy  the  hifliieiioe  of  the  Fieneh  ambis-  all  liis  den^  on  Santa  MauTa,  wjuch 

sndor  at  the  Porte.— [1854.]  he  bad  twioe  attemi>ted  to  oocopy; 

•»  Prevesa,  Vonizza,  Bntrinto,  and  but  he  now  endeavoured  to  engage 

Gomenizza,  were  re-annexed  to  Tor-  the  French  in  his  attacks  on  Parga; 

}Bef  in  1800,  and  Iwoame  dependent  and  when  that  pr^eot  failed,  and  the 

on  Ali  Paslia  when  made  luramcli-  French  occupied  it  themeelTea,  Ali 

YaaileeyOr  Vioaojof  Roiimdia,aboat  entorod  into  a  correspondence  with 

tide  time.  Lord  CoUingwood,  who  urged  him  to 

Sonli  was  anbdned  by  him  in  1808^  attioh  Corfn  itself.  This  was  in  1806. 

and  he  then  OODtrivad  to  render  himself  and  it  api)^r8  (as  1  have  mentioned 

roaster  of  several  important  posts  on  in  my  first  cha]«tor)  that  Ali  was  in- 

the  coast  opposite  to  Corfu,  which  strumental  in  furthering  the  subsc- 

aided  his  desif^  on  the  pasbaBk  of  qnent  negotiations  of  our  ambassador, 

Del  vino,  and  Mibseqnently  on  Fsiga  Mr.  Adair,  with  the  Porto.  Mr.Ilu  Lci^ 

itsolf.  \n  1S06-7,  however,  the  moun-  (vol.  ii.  p.  -14)  asserts  this,  and  adds 

tiinccrs  of  Chimara  and  of  Para-  that  Ali  was  su8i>ectcd,  not  without 

mithi,  together  with  Uusti^ha  PSsha  reason,  of  Iiavjn^  fomented  the  insur- 

of  Delvino,  and  Ibrahim  Pasha  of  rections  of  the  JanisKaries,  hoth  when 

Berat^  took  up  arms  against  Ali,  and  bultanSelim  was  dethroned,  and  when 
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aod  hills  of  every  part  of  his  goyemment  were,  in  a 
manner^  in  possession  of  large  bands  of  robbers,  who 
were  recmited  and  honsed  in  the  villages,  and  who 

Likl  large  tracts  under  contribution,  burning  and 
|iluiKlerin£^  the  districts  under  the  Pasha's  protection. 
Against  these  he  proceeded  with  the  greatest  severitj : 
ihej  were  bnmt,  hanged,  beheaded,  and  impaled,  and 
liave  disappeared  from  many  parts,  especially  of  Upper 
Albania,  which  were  before  quite  subject  to  these  out- 
laws. 

A  few  months  before  our  arrival  in  the  country, 
a  large  body  infesting  the  mountains  between  loan- 
nina  and  Triccala  were  defeated  and  dispersed  by 
Hooctar  Psisha,  who  cnt  to  pieces  a  hnndred  of  them 
on  the  spot.  These  robbers  had  been  lieaded  by  a  Greek 
[iriest*  It  was  the  arm  of  this  man  wliich  we  had 
seen  suspended  from  the  bough  on  entering  loannina. 

It  is  by  such  vigorous  measures  that  the  Y izier  has 
rendered  many  parts  of  Albania,  and  the  contiguous 
country,  perfectly  accessible,  which  were  before  an- 
nually overrun  by  robbers;  and  consequently,  by 
opening  the  country  to  merchants,  and  securing  their 
persons  and  goods,  has  not  only  increased  his  own 
revenues,  bnt  bettered  the  condition  of  his  subjects. 
He  has  built  bridges  over  the  rivers,  raised  causeways 

Mqtli^  Buraeter  was  destroyed.      Mr.  Hn^es  has  endeavonred  to 

Some  Blilidl  artillery  and  Con^rcve  draw  a  distinction  between  the  Arma- 

rockets  were  8cnt  to  Ali  soon  after  Mr,  toll  and  Kleftcs,  who  were  constantly 

A(kir signed tiiepreliiuinanesofpeace,  in  insurrection  in  Albania  and  Uou- 

aad  Oantiyn  Leake  was  appcjintea  to  re-  melia,  and  perhaps  has  svcoeeded ;  but 

loanniDaasaeknowlt^ged  a^rcnt  both  oneaodtiie  other  were  annedbanda 

of  the  English  govemmctit. — [1854.]  of  outlaws  :  the  first  beinfj;  iianally 

*  Uis  name  waB  Euthemuii  Blaca-  Christians,  and  havins  an  org/uiizar 

TM.  Ookoel  Leake  calls  him  a  robber,  tion  in  part  recognised  by  the  T^Hcisli 

&D<\his  men  were  certainly  Kleftes;  government;  so  mUiCh  so  tlint  tlicctia- 

hit,  in  ftu  t.  he  heade<l  an  insurrec-  tricts  of  Rounielia  were  called  Ami a- 

(iuju  and  when  defeated  fled  to  the  tolics,  the  principal  officer  iK-ini;  the 

HImb  Ptoiha»  ihen  at  enmity  with  capit^al08,ms  lieutenant  the  ]  >roiupa1{- 

:  but  he  was  soon  given  up  kar,  and  the  common  soldiers  palikars. 

'•rdered  him  to  Ix?  tor-  They  were  called  into  action  in  the  War 

to  pieces.    (Uughes,  of  Independence  ;  and  the  Kleftes,  in 

name  at  least,  diaaiipeand^l864.] 
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across  tliu  marshes,  laid  out  frequent  roads,  adorned 
the  country  and  the  towns  with  new  buildings,  and  by 
many  wholesome  regulations  has  acted  the  part  of  a 
good  and  great  prince,  without  perhaps  a  single  other 
motive  than  that  of  his  own  aggrandisement. 

The  inlhience  of  Ali  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  dominions,  and  is  feared  and  felt  throughout  tlio 
whole  of  European  Turkey,  It  would,  however,  be 
very  difficult  to  give  the  actual  boundaries  of  his  present 
dominions ;  for  in  the  extent  of  his  territory  there  is 
occasionally  to  be  found  an  isolated  district  wliii  h  still 
resists  his  arms;  and  his  attempts  on  the  neighbouring 
pashas  ar(^  not  always  attended  with  success.  Two 
months  after  omr  visit  to  Tepeleni  he  made  himself 
master  of  Berat;*  and,  should  he  live,  will  I  doubt  not 
be  master  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Albania. 

Throughout  tlie  whole  of  the  country  now  under  his 
influence  the  imperial  firman  is  but  little  respected ; 
whilst  a  letter  with  the  signature  of  Ali  (of  which  as 
a  curiosity  I  subjoin  a  fiEUHomile)  oammands  unlimited 
obedience.  The  Yizier  is  now  absolute  lord,  as  a  Oreek 

*  The  siege  of  Berat  was  oooductcd  other  posU  on  the  Icmiaii  coast  and 
by  Omar  Bey  Vrioni,  who  afterwards  the  Dcigh1x)iiring  monntains.  Fai«- 
deserted  Ali,  oommanded  the  Sultan's  mithi  and  Margbariti  fell  into  hin 
trooPB  sent  against  liim,  and  at  liis  liands  in  1811,  as  also  the  stroni^hold 
death  was  rewarded  witli  Uie  {^aabalik  of  Vouuo  on  the  Chimariote  hills., 
of  loannina.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  having  In  1812  he  snbdued  Arcyro-castro 
surrendered  Herat,  retired  to  Avlona,  and  Ganliki,  and  the  pasbuik  of  I)e1> 
bnt  was  driven  from  tlmt  ]ilace  by  Ali,  vino.  He  had  now  nothing;  loft  in 
ami  fled  from  it  in  dibguise.  Being  that  pirt  of  Albania  to  conquer,  except 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Ali,  he  was  the  town  and  torritory  of  rania,  Uien 
imprisoned  first  at  K<nitza,  and  after-  occupied  by  the  French,  \\1h>  held  it 
wards,  for  many  years,  at  lojiimiTia,  until  1814,  wlicn  (in  Marc  li)  t  !.<  v  evi^ 
being  released  only  at  the  fall  of  iiis  cuated  it,  and,  after  some  very  pro- 
enemy.  Ali  was  confirmed  by  the  tracted  negotiations  with  the  English 
Snltsti  in  the  pashalik  of  Berat,  bat  goveniment,  Ali  took  ]x>ssession  of  the 
he  was  d(  i  rived  of  his  office  of  Hon-  fortress  in  lSi;>.  'l  liis  was  the  hcijiht 
meli-Vasiiee,  and  ordered  to  join  the  of  Ali's  greatness ;  for,  as  hcwasnieili- 
Imperial  armies  on  the  Danube.  This  tating  an  attack  on  the  Paslia  of 
order  Ali  disobeyed,  but  sent  his  sons  Scodra,  he  received  intvllitenro  that 
Mouctar  and  Veli  to  supply  his  place,  tin*  Siiltnn  at  last  had  resohr  !  to 
who,  according  to  Mausour  KlTendi,  be-  arrest  his  career.  Then  followed  the 
haved  with  their  accustomed  coward-  events,  to  be  hereafter  shortly  noticed, 
ice.  Alt  Pasha,  after  the  re<luction  of  which  led  to  his  6nal  disoomfitnrBaild 
Avloiia,  a.ssi^f(fl  occasionally  I'V  the  death.— {1864.J 
Eitgli&h  squadron,  got  possession  of 
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of  loannina  told  me,  of  fifty  small  provinces;  and^ 
should  his  projects  of  aggrandisement  saooeed,  the 

countries  which  anciently  composed  the  soutlicrn  part 
of  IlhTiciim,  the  kingdom  of  Epirus,  part  of  Macedonia, 
the  whole  Theasalian  territory,  Euboea,  and  all  the 
Grecian  states,  will  be  under  the  dominion  of  a  har* 
harian  who  can  neither  write  nor  read.  His  tyranny 
is  complete,  althougli  the  form  of  sabjection  to  the 
Porte  is  still  preserved,  and  he  furnishes  his  continp^ent 
of  men  to  the  Ottoman  ,irmies,  and  pays,  besides,  a  cer- 
tain part  of  his  tribute  to  the  Grand  Siguier. 

As  he  advances  to  the  north-west  he  will  he  in 
possession  of  the  frontier  towards  Dalmatia,  which  the 
views  of  the  French  must  render  a  most  important 
post.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  Napoleon  has 
offered  to  make  him  King  of  Al})ania,'  and  to  support 
his  independence  against  the  Porte ;  but  if  this  is  true, 
he  has  had  the  prudence  to  refiise  a  crown  which  would 
be  rather  the  badge  of  bondage  than  of  power ;  and  of 
late  the  Emperor  has  talked  of  thundering  down  upon 
Albania  from  his  Illyrian  provinces.^ 

What  actual  resistance  Ali  would  be  able  to  op{)Ose 
to  such  an  enemy  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee ;  with  all  his 
power,  he  has  seldom  kept  in  his  pay  more  than  eight 
thousand  soldiers  at  any  one  time;  but  as  every  Alba- 
nian understands  the  use  of  the  gun  and  sabre,  and  as 
religious  or  other  prejudices  might  cause  the  whole 

•  Dr.  Holland  says  that  he  had  to  Ali  I'asha,  who  retaliated  upon  Mr. 
reason  to  believe  this  offer  was  made,  rout^ueville  by  making  bim  an  exile 
judging  from  some  oonveraation  he  in  hw  own  hoiue  at  mnnina,  for  no 
lud  with  the  Pasha.  See  a  Letter  subject  or  Ali  was  allowed  to  visit 
from  Naimleon  to  Ali  rasha,  dixtud  liim.  This  gentleman  was  not  in  g(x>d 
ist  June,  lb07,  in  the  **  Correspond-  odour  with  the  English  during  our 
aaoe  In^te  de  Napoleon  Bonaparte,'*  visit  in  1809,  Vut  be  sobseqnently 
vol.  i.  p.  .'i'.o.— [1854.]  showed  great  kindoeis  to  several  of 

*  A  I'Um  wasfomi''<l  in  IHlOtoattnck  our  fellow-countrymen  ;  and  his  con- 
bim  from  Dalmatia  and  Corfu :  Mur-  duct  was  altogetlier  such  as  t4>  ensure 
dial  Marmontwas  to  baveoommanded,  bini  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  bim. 
and  the  Snltan  gave  his  .sancti(<;i  In  In  1815  he  left  loannina,  and  wasap- 
the  latter yciirs  (if  Na{v)Kon  the  French  pointed  Coosui-Qeoend  at  Patcas.— 
took  little  pains  to  conceal  their  coiulty  [  I^4.j 
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population  to  rise  in  arms  under  so  fortunate  a  chief, 
the  passage  of  the  mountains  might  be  impracticable  to 

the  French — to  the  soldiers  who  crossed  the  Alps. 

All  the  Alhaiiians,  even  those  vvlio  have  not  yet  siih- 
mitted  to  his  power,  speak  with  exultation  and  pride 
of  their  countryman,  and,  by  a  comparison  with  him, 
they  constantly  depreciate  tiie  merits  of  otbers.  We 
frequently  heaj*d  them  say,  when  talking  of  some  other 
Pasha,  "  He  is  not  such  a  one  as  Ali — he  has  not  such  a 
head/'  But  his  death  might  destroy  all  hope  of  union 
and  resistance. 

The  early  acquisitions  of  this  extraordinary  man 
were  made  by  force  of  arms ;  but  his  latter  aggrandise- 
ments  have  hecn  generally  accomplished  by  the  ])roj)er 
disposal  of  his  treasures,  whicli  are  reported  to  bo  very 
great,  but  the  probable  amount  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  calculate/  Of  the  tenth  of  all  produce  collected  for 
the  Porte,  the  Vizier  has,  at  least,  a  fourth  part ;  he 
has  also  near  four  hundred  villages  his  own  property ; 
and,  besides,  claims  from  all  towns  and  districts  arbi- 
trary sums  for  protection.  I  have  seen  a  computation 
which  sets  down  his  revenues  at  6,000,000  of  piasters, 
independent  of  those  casual  levies  and  the  presents 
which  are  made  to  him  by  his  Christian  subjects.  Add 
to  this,  that  all  his  work  is  done  gratis,  and  liis 
kitchens  and  stables  furnished  bv  the  towns  where  he 
has  any  establishment.^  He  not  only  gives  free  quarter 

•  At  his  death  his  wealth  was  found  ^tait  le  fermier,  et  les  avanies  qui  se 

to  be  much  less  than  was  expected,  coinmettaient  journcllernLiit,  et  dont 

and  causeii  great  disappointment  at  the  tout  ^tait  au  profit  du  fisc.  Leproduit 

Porte.  He  was  reported  to  have  spent  des  douanes,  des  flaltneB,  et  p6- 

niuch  of  it  in  MWiiting  the  Chreeto*—  cheries,  de  ros  nombroux  trou[)caax 

[185-1.]  composes  dc  plus  de  5»>0/)00  moutons 

^  Mausour  EfTcndi  states  his  ro-  et  plus  do  t>lX),(MX)  chevres,  lormait 
venue  thus  (p.  373) anati  nn  rerenu  fort  oon8id<^raUe,  qui 

"En biens  frmds  provcnantsdesbiens  pouvait  mont(  r  a  <U)Uze  on  qnioieoent 

quMl  s'^tnif  nrl  itrairement  appropri^,  millo  francs  par  an." 

on  estiuie  qifAli  avait  environ  dix  a  According  to  the  same  authority  his 

douae  millions  de  fianca  par  an.  U  ezpensee  ware  as  follows 

fautftjoulcr  H  cel.!  ce  que  lui  rappor-  2,100,000  francs  tribute  to  the  Sul- 

taient  les  fcnncs  imiieiiales,  doat  ii  tan »  2,000,000  to  offioecs  of  state  at 
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to  himself  and  retinue  in  his  numerous  expeditions 
through  his  dominions,  but  his  soldiers,  who  only  receive 
aboat  twelve  piasters  a  month  from  him,  are  fonnd  in 
bread  and  meat  wherever  they  go  by  the  inhabitants 
of  tlie  towns  and  villages ;  so  that  he  is  able  to  reserve 
much  of  his  money  for  emergencies,  for  bribing  the 
ministers  of  the  Porte,  and  buying  his  neighbours' 
territories.  He  is  not  at  much  expense  in  purchasiiig 
the  male  or  female  slaves  of  his  honsehold ;  for  with 
these  he  furnishes  himself  iVom  the  faniilies  of  the 
robbers  whom  he  executes  or  compels  to  lly.  We  over- 
took a  man  carrying  to  Tepeleni  a  boy  and  girl,  who 
had  been  just  found  in  the  cottage  of  a  robber. 

Of  the  natural  disposition  of  Ali  we  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a  judgment,  except  by  hearsay  ;  and 
it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  believe  all  the  stories  of  the 
Greeks,  who  would  represent  him  as  the  most  barbarous 
monster  that  ever  disgraced  hmnaniiy.  Certainly  no 
one  but  a  man  of  a  ferocious  and  sdngoinary  disposition 
would  have  been  able  or  willing  to  tame  the  people  whom 
he  ha.s  brought  into  subjection  :  not  only  beheading,  but 
impaling  and  roastiiip:,  might  l)e  necessary  to  inspire 
that  terror  of  his  name  which  has  of  itself,  in  many 
instances,  given  peace  and  security  to  his  dominions; 
for  large  bands  of  robbers  have  submitted  voluntarily, 
and  been  enrolled  amongst  his  soldiers.  Executions 
are  now  but  seldom  seen  in  loanniua ;  but  during  the 
Suliote  wars  twenty  and  thirty  prisoners  were  some- 
times beheaded  at  one  time  in  the  streets  of  that  city,* 

the  Porte  ;  2,000,000 or  less  to  his  own  our  visit.    The  massacre  of  Gardiki, 

troops  ;  his  marii:",  4(»0,(_KX)  ;  cxi^nscs  before  meutioued,  took  place  in  1812  ; 

in   purcliasiug    luxuries,    200,000;  that  of  the  village  of  Gribovo  in  1819  ; 

vntmU  and  alms,  200,000 ;  mix  and  on  this  ooeasion  he  put  to  death, 

frais  en   ffiti's.   caprices,    {jourman-  not  only  men,  women,  and  children, 

di«?s,  100,0(M};  cspious,  }>oiirvoveur8  but  all  the  cattle  and  even  [)oultry,  to 

de  ses  goats  iufames,  100,000  :  in  all  avenge  the  murder  of  two  Albanian 

7,400,000  francs. — ClSM.]  Mahometans.    The  horrors  narrated 

■  Ali  Pasha  appears  to  have  become  by  M.insour  KllV  iidi  took  j)lace  during 

much  more  sanguinary  and  reckless  in  his  st  rvico  with  Ali,  from  Iblli  to 

all       iudulgences  after  the  date  of  lr,Vj ;  and  Ali,  in  his  extreme  old  age. 
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Such  cruelty  Bhocks  our  human  feelings ;  but  voilk 
comme  on  juge  de  tout  quand  on  n'eat  pas  sorti  de  son 
pays.*'    It  is  not  ftar  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  any 

man  witliout  a  reference  to  tlie  character  and  customs 
of  the  peo|)le  amongst  wliom  he  is  boru  and  educated. 
In  Turkey  the  life  of  man  is  held  exceedingly  cheap, 
more  so  than  any  one  who  has  not  been  in  the  country 
would  believe ;  and  murders  which  would  fill  all  Chris- 
tendom with  horror  excite  no  sentiments  of  surprise  or 
ap[>areiit  disgust,  either  at  Constantinople  or  in  the 
provinces ;  so  that  what  might  at  first  sight  appear  a 
singular  depravity  in  an  individual,  would  in  the  end 
be  found  nothing  but  a  conformity  with  general  prac- 
tice and  habits.  I  must  relate  a  melancholy  tale  which 
was  much  talked  of  even  at  loannina. 

The  wife  of  Mouctar  Pasha,  daughter  of  Ibrahim, 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Vizier,''  who,  upon 
paying  her  a  visit  one  mornings  found  her  in  t^irs. 
He  questioned  her  several  times  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
grief,  which  she  at  last  reluctantly  owned  to  be  the 
diminution  of  liis  son*s  affection  for  her.  He  inquired 
if  she  thought  her  husband  paid  any  attention  to  other 

gave  way  to  excesses  of  every  kind,  too  terrors  of  his  Inst  st  ruggle  for  life,  and 

bloody  and  too  brutal  to  pollute  a  life  alouc. — [1854.] 

Christian  page.  DoubtleaB  be  <iwed  ■  So  great  a  favourite  that  she  ia 

much  of  his  early  success  to  the  un-  said  to  have  been  his  mistress.  The 

scrupulous  commission  of  every  crime  same  is  said,  by  Miuisonr  Kfi'ciuli,  of 

by  which  barbaric  greatness  is  usually  the  wife  of  his  sou  \'eii,  who  huard  of 

attained ;  but  be  bad  not  tibe  name  her  infidelity  from  lamael  Fesbo  Bey. 

excuse  for  the  atnxitios  of  his  later  The  Vizier  was  aware  of  this  fact,  and 

yofirs,  and,  jis  lie  grew  old,  some  of  his  his  pursuit  of  I'aslio  Bey,  and  attempt 

higher  qualities  seem  to  have  deserted  to  assassinate  him  at  Constantinople, 

bim.  **Hi8piDfbimd  knowledge  of  the  wen  tbe  immediate  caneee  of  the 

human  hearty  the  sa>!acity  which  en-  downfall  of  All. 

abled  him  to  see  tlie  tendency  of  most  Tlje  story  of  Frosini  and  the  rrw- 

events  at  first  sight,  the  patience  and  ^iftoy>  as  Colonel  Leake  ]  day  fully  calls 

forbeatance  with  wbidi  be  bided  bia  it,  is  tc^d  minutely  by  Uie  Colonel, 

time,  the  disregard  of  personal  danger  at  ita^e  401  tt  sry.  of  vol.  i.  *  Korthem 

wliich  was  his  chief  safeguard  on  Greece,'  where  he  chamcterisrs  the 

many  tiding  occasions  " — all  these  atrocitv  as  it  deserves,  and  iu  a  spirit 

ebaracteriBtics,  assigned  to  bim  hj  an  vtr^  different  from  that  which  is 

acute  observer  in  his  earlier  daya  notioed  in  the  next  remark  on  his 

(Vaudoncourt,  Ionian  Islands,  chap,  reference  to  the  sjimo  story  in  his 

vii.),  were  obscured  and  lost  lit  the  *  Uesearchos  iu  Grm^e.' — [1854.] 
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women  ?  She  answered,  Yee.  The  Vizier  demanded 
who  they  were;  and  upon  this,  the  lady  (quite  at  ran- 
dom, it  is  said)  wrote  down  the  names  of  fifteen  43f  tlie 
most  beautiful  women — some  Greeks,  some  Turkish — 
in  tlic  city  of  loannina.  The  same  night  they  were  all 
seized  in  their  housed,  oonveyed  to  Ihe  palace  in  the 
fortress,  thence  carried  in  hoats  on  the  lake,  and,  after 
being  tied  up  in  sacks,  were  thrown  into  tl u3  water. 

I  fear  tliere  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  tin's  story  ;  for 
on  mentiomng  the  matter  to  our  attendant,  Yasilly,  he 
said  it  was  a  fact,  and  that  he  himself,  belonging  at 
that  time  to  the  city-guard,  was  one  of  the  thirty 
soldiers  employed  to  seize  and  destroy  these  unfortunate 
females.  It  may  seem  strange  that  tliirty  men  should 
Ije  found  capable  of  performing  such  an  office  ;  but  the 
Albanians  despise  the  sex;  and  our  soldier  defended 
the  action,  which,  said  he,  was  a  very  good  one,  for 
they  were  all  bad  women.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  ruffian  seriously  considered  himself  an  having  been 
concerned  in  the  suppression  of  vice.* 

The  fate  of  the  beautiful  Frosini,^  one  of  the  victims, 

*  It  should  also  be  remembered  to  the  wife  of  Mouctar.    That  ladv 

that  simple  incontiueDce  is  reckoned  a  recognised  the  jewel  as  hor  own,  ancL 

crime  severely  to  be  imnishetl;  and  that  discovcrin  j;  the  intrigue,  complainod 

the  imputatiun  of  that  offence  Ib  often  to  Ali  Pasha,  who,  the  next  night, 

cmployeil  to  destroy  obnoxious  indivi-  seized  her  himself,  in  her  own  house, 

duals.  "  Pas  la  moindro  punition  n*est  and  ordered  her  to  be  drowned.  Man- 

iufli:^^o,  ni  hi  inoiiulre  honte  n'est  at-  sour  Effcndi  says  lie  had  tlic  story 

tacliec,  a  cesoutraj^es  centre  la  nature;  from  the  brother  and  sou  ofFrosini. 

raais  I'attrait  des  deux  sexes  l*an  The  son  was  a  child  of  six  years  old, 

envers  Tautre,  ne  fut-ce  nu'  mc  qu'un  and  was  in  bed  in  his  mothOTS  cham- 

simple  rendezvous,  le  plus  l(^ger  indice,  ber  when  Ali  cnnie  to  carry  away  his 

nn  s4)upfon  fort  sou  vent  mal  fond^  mother  to  death.    He  had  a  confused 

souQit  pour  codter  la  vie  a  deux  £tres  recollection  of  the  horrid  scene. 

infortun6i.'* — ^Mansoar  Kftendi}  p.251.  This  differs  from  the  story  told  in 

— r  18.')4.  j  my  first  Kdition ;  but  of  tht;  deaf  li  of  the 

^  Mansour  Effcndi  tells  the  story  victim  there  is  nodoubtatall ;  altliough 

thus :  Frosini  was  niece  of  the  Arch-  Colonel  Leake,  if  I  imderstiUid  him 

bishop  of  losnnina.   Mouctar  Ptaba  rightly,  throws  some  snsineion  upon 

ordered  h^T  to  come  to  his  harriii,  and  the  fact.    His  critieism  nms  thus: 

her  father  advised  her  to  go;  she  did  "  Zofreni  should  be  Frosini  (^/joo-uw, 

so.    Mouctar,  amongst  other  presents,  short  fur  'Eu^i^ocruw).    It  is  hardly 

gave  her  a  ring  of  great  value,  which  neoosssiy  to  tnrow  any  duul>t  upon 

she  wishe<l  to  sell,  .unl  ir  ive  it  for  that  the  romantic  talc,  as  Mr.  II.  himself 

puTixwe  to  a  merchaut,  who  offered  it  prefaces  it  with  the  words  *  the  story 
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is  still  the  subject  of  a  lamentable  ditty,  which  we 
heard  first  at  loannina,  and  afterwards  at  Athens. 
Hera  is  a  trait  of  Turkish  ferocity,  rather  than  of  a 

savage  dispoaitiou  peculiar  to  Ali  ^  for  there  is  nothing 

goes.'**    Now  I  must,  late  though  it  to  death,  the  flayinf:  alive,  and  other 

be,  remonstrate  with  my  learned  friend  puniBhments  of  Ali's  criminal  code, 

for  not  haviDg  looked  at  the  errata  The  same  may  be  said  ol  the  monstrous 

pa<;e  of  my  vmiiroe,  whefe  he  would  sensualHieSy  which  were  oertaiiily  not 

see  '*  Zofreni'*  converted  to  "  Frosini,"  invented,  although  they  were  practi8e<l, 

and,  moreover,  for  resorting  to  an  am-  by  Ali  as  well  as  TilKirius  ;  and  if 

biguous  plirase  which  implied  disbe-  we  want  a  more  respectable  prototype, 

lief  in  that  which  was  notorioiuly  trae.  we  cao  find  it  in  mm  who  was  the 

The  Colonel,  indeed,  carried  his  di-  **  love  and  delight  of  the  human  race."* 

plomatic  loyalty  still  farther,  when  Crafty  and  snsj)icious  vengeance — mur- 

he  called  the  drowuiug  of  sixteen  wo-  der  under  the  mask  of  friendship — 

men,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mbnctar^i  gluttonous  excess — ^lusts  the  most  dis- 

wife,  "  the  celebrated  Noyade,*— Be-  graceful — slavish  submission  to  women 

searches  in  Greece,  p.  4 10.  — rapacity — the  sale  of  justice— an 

My  learned  friend  must,  I  think,  anxious  and  superstitious  care  of  health 

now  smile  at  the  Antigalliosn  leal  and  life— >atl  these  vices  are  reooided 

which  made  him  in  those  days  hint  of  the  early  youth  of  the  best  of  the 

that  in  the  commission  of  such  atro-  Cajsars,  which  were  thought  so  little 

cities  Ali  Pasha  had  more  excuse  to  of,  either  by  himself  or  others,  that  oil 

plead  than  **hi8  hrother  of  Fmnoe,"  his  deathhed  he  could  rememher  only 

and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  Vizier  had  one  act  of  which  to  repent,  and  what 

good  classical  precedent  for  the  drown-  that  was  it  would  not  be  easy  to  guess, 

iug  of  women  in  the  examples  of  Cleo-  The  putting  to  death  by  wild  beasts, 

menes  of  Methymna  and  Peiia&der  of  and  fighting  with  one  another,  and 

Corinfli,  the  latter  of  whom,  he  re-  huming,  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 

minded  us,  wa.s  (me  of  the  seven  wise  captives,  to  celol^mtc  his  brother's 

men  of  Ctreece.  birthday,'*  was  probably  a  merit  in  the 

Douhtlees  the  Colonel  was  right,  and  eyes  of  tiie  Romans,  just  as  tiie  maa- 

it  might  not  be  difficult  to  find  the  sacre  of  the  Gardikiotes  would  have 

snmo  excuse  for  the  impaling,  the  been  a  proud  page  in  the  autobiogn^i- 

roasting,  the  crushing  with  mallets,  phy  of  Ali  Pasha, 
the  exposure  to  wildbeastSi  the  starving 


*  "SI  qntdcm  mptoUirimnin  quemque 

sibi,  snmmissis,  qui  jx^r  theatra  et  castra 
<|uaai  coiuii'iisu  ad  pauiam  depoaoereat  baud 
eanctanter  o}>pres8ft.  In  hb  A.  Gcednam 
consukrem  vinira,  vocatiim  nd  c<£nani,  ac 
Tixdomtridiiiio  ep^um  confodi  jussit,.  .  . 

**  Prwitr  Neritiam  suspecta  in  eo  eitam 
Itucuria  erat,  quod  ad  nwdiani  noctem  co- 
raiasationes  cum  profusissimo  qnoque  fatni- 
liarum  extenduret.  Nec  minus  libido,  propter 
exoletorum  et  spadonutn  gngM^  proptCHim 
iiuignem  reginaj  Berenices  amorem,  cui 
etiam  nupUas  pollicitus  ferebatur  ;  susp^cta 
et  rapseitaM ;  quod  constabat  in  oognitionibos 

patris  nundinari  pra-miriri<iue  solittira  

Mcdeadse  valetudini,  leniendisque  morbis, 
Bullam  dirinam  hunuuianiqae  optm  noo 
iidhihnit,  inqiii'^ito  omnl  laerMctonnn  leme- 
dioruinque  genere  


**  N«qne  enlm  extars  nUom  snom  ftdom 

poenitendum  excepto  duntaxat  uno.  Id 
quale  fuit  oeque  ipse  tunc  prodidit,  aec 
oaiqtuun  ftdk  sdocnmt." — v.  BuHmH  fit 
FiM.  Tit.  Ve!^>. 

^  "  While  Titus  was  at  Caauirea,  he  solera- 
niied  the  birthday  of  hit  brother  Domitian 
aAer  a  splendid  manner,  and  inflictixl  a  great 
deal  of  the  punishment  intended  for  the  Jews 
in  honour  of  him  ;  for  the  number  of  those 
who  were  now  slain  in  Bghting  with  the 
V>^a«!t5,  nnd  were  burnt,  and  fought  with 
one  anoUier,  exceeded  two  thousand  live 
hnndred.   Yet  did  all  this  teem  to  the 

Romnns,  when  thfv  wfvc  thus  destroved 
ten  thousand  several  way&,  to  be  a  puuish- 
ment  beneath  thdr  deierts.** — /oMpAait, 
book  vU.  chap.  Hi.  WJUtbrn't  JhmahUm, 
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unusual  in  this  manner  of  pnniBhing  women :  Bairactar, 
the  famons  Grand  Vizier,  'disposed  of  many  of  Sultan 

Mnstaj)ha's  liarem  by  the  same  death,  in  order  to 
decrease  the  expenses  of  the  sera^^b'o,  or,  as  some  say, 
to  punish  them  for  supposed  court  intrigues. 

After  what  has  been  stated,  it  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  All  indulges  to  the  full  in  all  the  pleasures  that 
are  licensed  by  the  custom  of  the  country.  His  harem 
is  sjiid  to  contain  three  hundred  women.  His  other 
gratifications  cannot  be  very  various  or  refined.' 

Amongst  the  attendants  at  Tcpeleni  we  saw  the 
court  fool,  who  was  distinguished  by  a  very  high 
round  cap  of  fur ;  but,  unlike  the  ancient  fools  of  more 
civilized  monarchs,  this  fellow  is  oblic^ed  to  confine  bis 
hmnour  to  prambolling,  cutting  capers,  and  tumbh'ng 
before  the  Vizier  s  horse,  when  his  Higimess  takes  a 
ride. 

In  his  younger  years  Ali  was  not  a  very  strilst  Ma- 
hometan; but  he  has  lately  become  religious,  and 
entertains  several  dervishes  at  bis  court;*'  yet  he  does 

■  Mansour  Effendi  mtutions  th.it  raj^e  to  dcuouncc  him  to  his  guards, 

he  was  very  sensible  to  the  iw^wcr  of  niid  charuo  hinj  to  his  face  with  all 

music: — "Ali  ^tait  tr^  sen^iible  au  his  crimes.    Mansour  says  he  was 

cshmt;  une  Mle  vtlbL  lai  eatuait  la  present  at  the  time,  and  that  the 

plus  vive  Amotion.    Jc  I'ai  vu  plus  Vi/.ier  Ixiri'  the  sermon,  only  with  a 

d'unc  fois  r^pandre  des  larmes  jxnidant  little  impatience,  but  without  punish- 

qu^uQ  jeuue  chaiiteur,  ne'  en  Arabic,  ment  or  even  reproof.  (P.  2t(3.^  Cheik 

OMntidt  des  ^labia  (hj-mnes),  quoique  Ali,  a  Perabm  denriab,  promised  the 

le  Visir  ne  coraprit   pas  la  langue  Vi/.ier  that  he  should  live  a  liundre<l 

Amlx';  mais  la  melodic  seule  atten-  and  fifty  years,  and  become  master  of 

drissait  son  coaur  farouche." — D^ve-  Corfu ;  and  having  the  good  luck  to 

loppement,  p.  859.— [1854.]  die  bef<m  hia  pradiotioiia  were  dia- 

**  Dr.  Holland,  the  most  impartial  trusted,  the  Persian  hatl  a  mu^rni- 
and  competent  of  all  authorities  on  this  ticcnt  maiiKoleum  erected  to  his  mc- 
subject,  thought  that  he  discovered  in  mory  ;  and  Mansour  says  that  he 
AH  a  belief  in  the  philoaophei^s  atone  often  saw  All  praying  at  the  (omK 
and  the  elixir  vito  ;  but  ne  was  in-  Ali  was  a  believer  in  talismans,  one 
clined  to  doubt  the  devotion  of  the  of  which  ho  always  carried  about  his 
Vizier  to  the  dervishes.  It  seems,  person.  He  was  ffersuaded  by  a  Syrian 
however,  nnreaeonable  to  question  the  Gfaeik  that  so  long  as  he  oontinned  to 
stories,  extraordinary  as  they  are,  told  build,  he  should  not  dieu  Mansour 
hy  Mansour  Effendi,  and  confirmed  by  tells  ns  that,  presuming  one  dny,  in 
other  testimony,  which  represent  Ali  presence  of  his  master,  to  question 
as  being  completely  du|)ed  by,  and  this  fnedlotion,  Ali  gave  him  an  angry 
trranblinji  before,  those  holy  fanatic8,  frown,  "qni  n'dtait  pas  du  tout  en- 
one  of  whom  had  .the  virtooiu  con-  oouragt«nt^"  and  aaked  him  **  whether 

vol*  I,»  I 
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not  at  all  relax  in  his  ambitious  efforts ;  and  having  no 
use  for  books,  employs  all  the  liours  that  he  is  absent 
irom  his  harem  in  designs  of  future  conquest.  He  is 
still  an  active  horseman,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  village 

in  his  dominions  wliich  he  docs  not  visit  unce  a  year. 
I  believe  liim,  from  good  authority,  never  to  liave 
received  even  the  education  usually  given  to  the  Alba- 
nians. Besides  his  native  tongue,  he  talks  Greek 
fluently,  hut  of  the  Turkish  language  he  knows  very 
little;  and,  like  Justin  and  Theodoric,  the  contempo- 
rary lords  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  has 
raised  himself  to  his  present  power  without  perhaps 
knowing  the  letters  of  any  alphabet.^ 

he  dared  deny  that  God  had  workal  formed  hy  Mr.  Hughes,  and  I  have 
by  miracles  in  favour  of  Noah,  i»f  prefcnwl  annexing  such  occnsiimal 
Abrnbam,  of  Jacob,  of  Mosm,  of  David,  notices  as  may  illustrate  what  1  l)eiore 
of  Solomon,  of  JesoB,  and  of  Maho-  published,  to  following  widi  more 
met.*'   (P.  209.) — [1854,]  iiaiuful  precision  the  blootly  footsteps 

•  Dr.  Holland  says  that  All  Pa-sha  of  cnulfy  and  (Tinio.  The  life  of  a 
could  read,  as  ho  observed  him  read  very  powerful  robcl  was  termiuatcd  by 
both  the  Romaic  and  Tuikidi  Ian-  a  violent  death.  Ali  Ftoha  iraa  not 
gUAges ;  and  adds,  that,  although  he  fated,  like  his  namesake  of  Egypt,  to 
drn^s  not  recollect  to  have  seen  Ali  1k»  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule — 
write,  yet  he  liad  little  doubt,  from  with  all  his  crimes,  with  ali  his  good 
information  reodvod,  that  he  ooold  do  fortune*  with  all  the  reflouroes  of 
80.  (Vol.  i.  p.  204.)  Colonel  Leake  complete  usurpation,  he  was  no  matdi 
also  says  that  he  has  seen  Ali  Pasha  for  his  Tm])erial  Master.  The  Ottoman 
both  write  aud  read.  But  Maosour  sovereign,  who  did  not  fuar  to  extcr- 
Bffendi  (p.  831)  is  positive  that  Ali  minate  the  JaniBsaries,  decreed  his  de- 
could  do  neither,  but  pretended  to  stniction,  and,  after  a  strujifile  com  pa- 
do  both.  The  same  person  relates  ratively  inRi;c^ificant  an<l  :iltop;ether 
that  one  of  Ali's  strange  amusements  inglorious,  he  fell,  and  his  tamily,  al* 
was  to  spedc  either  Torkish,  Gieek,  most  his  name,  and  all  traces  (»  hta 
or  Alhai^an,  as  it  pleased  him  for  wide-spread  power,  perished  with  him, 
the  moment,  without  any  reference  and  vanished  for  ever, 
to  the  person  whom  he  addressed.  From  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
whether  he  undentood  the  Vizier  or  Pashow  Bey,  in  Febmaiy,  1820,  and 
not.  Ali  sometimes  employed  a  Greek  the  pnx^laniation  by  which  Ali  was 
interpreter  wlio  knew  neither  the  Ian-  declared  "  Firmaidi,"  and  put  to  the 
guage  of  the  Vizier  nor  of  his  guest,  ban  of  the  b^mnire,  by  Sultan  Mah- 
A  Maltese  jeweller  whowas  treated  In  mood,  to  the  death  of  the  Vizier, 
this  wav  put  up  his  wares  and  waQwd  Just  two  years  elapsed,  but  only  » 
out  of  tTie  room  ;  and  Ali,  persisting  in  small  portion  of  that  time  was  em- 
his  Turkish,  called  to  liim  to  come  to-  ployed  in  warUkc  ojwrations ;  and, 
morrow,  considering  that  the  Greek  iDSttrreotioB 

1  had  intraded  to  give  a  detailed  was  m  fnll  activity  during  the  greater 
account  of  the  career  of  Ali  Pasha,  purt  of  one  year,  the  resistance  made 
from  the  date  of  our  visit  in  ISQ'J  to  by  Ali  was  not  commensurate  either 
his  death ;  bat  the  task  has  been  per-  with  his  fiime  or  his  means.  His 
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He  k  doubtless  a  most  remarkable  man ;  but  without 

baying  or  kauwiiig  tliat  he  ia  the  worth)^-  buccessor  of 

first  preparations   for   defence   were  nmst  fuitliful  followers,  ho  rctind  witli 

luadc  in  May,  lb20,  when  he  an-  uuly  a  hundred  Albanian  soldiers  to 

Domioed  to  the  Albunians  and  Greeks  the  citadel ;  bat  he  noon  quitted  that 

of  loanmna  that  be  was  the  restorer  asylum  and  surrendered  to  Kourscliid  ; 

of  fteedom,  would  iimnt  a  charter,  and  leavlnji;,  however,   a  faithful  slave, 

«oq14  overturn  the  Ottoman  Lmpire.  Kutchuk  Achmet,  who  had  ordcnt  to 

At  tint  time  every  strong  place  In  all  firs  a  magusine  of  gunpowder  de- 

Ins  dominions  waa  well  garrisoned  and  posited  beneath  a  chamber  eontaiDing 

proviclcil  with  means  of  defence;  and  the  treasures  of  the  Vizier,  on  the 

he  had  a  good  army  on  foot  of  15,000  receint  of  a  siipial  from  his  master, 

men,  besides  a  lar^c  cnierilla  fbroe  The  last  retreat  of  All,  after  his  sor- 

QommaBded  by  (Odysseus,  the  Ulysses  render,  was  the  small  island  opposite 

afterwards  so  a'lebrated  iti  the  War  of  the  citridcl,  in  the  monnstery  wl  t  n* 

Independenoe.    But  uotwiihstanding  Mustauha,  Pasha  of  Del  vino,  had  Wen 

the  Imperial  Padias,  Saleyman  the  starred  to  death;  and  there,  after 

Sera-kii  r,  and  Mouctarof  Soodra,  were  having  been  inveigled  into  givinjr  nn 

repulse*!  in  the  first  iiistaiice  by  the  ordi-r  in  }iis  slave  Achmet  to  extin- 

troo{jeof  Ali,  not  three  moutli^  ela))sed  guish  tlie  match  prc^iared  to  blow  up 

beftro  the  real  natare  of  his  power  was  the  powder  maersKine,  Ali  was  assas- 

scen.    His  gt  lu  riils  had  alwindoned  sinated  on  the  r.tli  of  Febniary,  1882, 

him,  his  sons  had  surrenderetl  them-  by  MaliMinet,  ri>li:i  of  the  Morea, 

selves,  and  his  forces  were  almost  alter  a  friendly  interview,  at  which  ho 

rednoed  to  those  abont  his  own  per-  had  recdved  solemn  promises  of  pardon 

son,  then  slmt  u[t  in  the  fortress  of  and  favour.    He  was  stablxvl  throupjh 

lainnina.    As  for  the  city  of  loan-  the  hark,  to  the  heart,  whilst  bowiu"; 

nina,  it  was  no  more.   He  had  him-  to   his  departing  guest.  (Walshes 

adf  destroyed  it  by  the  shot  and  shells  Narrative,  |>.  62.)  His  head  was  sent 

and  rockets  of  the  citadel,  and  the  to  Constantinople,  and  his  tombstone, 

ImiHjriiil  anathema  that  decreed  his  witli  thos(«  of  his  three  smis  and  irnind- 

deposition  was  proclaimed  amidst  the  son,  is  to  be  seen,  as  before  mentioned, 

smoking  rains  of  his  own  capital,  at  ibo  Siliviia  Gate.  The  memorials 

He  then  militated  a  fli^lit  to  tlie  were  erected  by  one  Solyman,  a  der- 

Enizlish  at  Corfu.    But  the  irrosolu-  vish,who  retained  some  cTJ^teful feeling; 

Uon  and  slow  [irogress  of  the  besieger  towards  his  former  master.  Hussein, 

save  him  ho|ies  ;  and  when  Ismael  eldest  son  of  Monctar,  after  the  death 

Pasha  raised  the  siege  and  retired  to  of  his  grand fathc  Ali,  ynt  himself 

Arta,  he  reiairrd   his   fortress  and  at  the  head  of  a  liand  of  Albanians, 

entered  into  communication  with  the  and  for  some  vears  resisted  the  forces 

Sonliotes  and  other  Oreeks.  Ismael  sent  against  him.   I  know  nothing 

l^usha  was  displaced  and  s\icceeded  more  of  his  career.  Selim,  second  son 

by  Kourschid,  Pasha  of  the  Morea,  of  Veli,  was  saved  by  his  mother,  a 

now  named  Seraskier.    It  is  said  that  daughter  of  the  Bev  of  Katerina,  near 

terms  were  at  this  time  offered  to  Salonika.   With  these  exceptions,  the 

Ali,  bat  rejected ;  and  Kourschid,  after  family  of  Hiss^is  disappeared  with  Ali 

some  fighting,  again  laid  siege  to  the  Pasha.    Mr.  Waddingtop.  in  the  ap- 

fortresaes  of  loannina.    This  was  in  pendix  to  his  *  Visit  to  Urccce,'  gives 

November,  1821.    The  desertion  of  the  official  commtmieation  made  by  the 

the  last  man  who  was  of  any  cascntial  lleis  Effcndi  to  tin  first  interpreter  of 

nse  to  him,  Ceretti,  a    Neapolitan  the  British  Eniba.s.sy,  dated  'JUh  of 

engineer,  the  successor  of  Mansour  February,  1822,  detailing  the  circum- 

Kffendi,  reduced  Ali  to  extremities,  stances  attending  the  death  of  AH. 

His  fortress  of  Litaritza  havitm  Viecn  TIh*  ;vs.s;is.si nation  is  avowed  as  the 

delivered  up  by  two  of  his  hitherto  order  of  the  Sultan.  Koursohid  Pasha,  * 
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Pyrrhiis,  whom,  aooording  to  one  author^'  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  call  PiraSf  and,  as  another  ^11  have  it^' 
Bmarhaua.   But  he  that  does  not  smile  at  Mr.  Eton 

may  believe  Doctor  Pouqueville. 

Bvavtiy  of  the  Tnrkiah  Empive,  p.  873. 
'  Yojage  en  Albank^  page  S4. 


the  conqnoror  of  Ali,  did  not  long 
Hurvive  his  victim.  Accused  of  em- 
bezzling the  treasures  of  Ali,  and  of 
calpable  hmHiTity  at  Lariasa,  he  was 
involved  in  the  niin  of  Khalot  Ef- 
fendi's  ministry,  and  only  esca|)ed  the 
bowstring  by  swallowing  a  duse  of 
poimn.  The  Capidp  Baahi,  aent  to 
bring  his  head  to  the  Seraj^lio,  found 
him  a  oorpae.   Hia  cenotaph  ia  to 


be  seen  close  to  that  of  Ali  Pasha.— 
Gordon,  lx)ok  ii.  rlia]).  v.  ]>.  4r».'^. 

The  chittt"  enemy  of  Ali,  and  adviser 
of  the  operationa  which  destroyed  him, 
tho  alMjvo-nicntioned  Khalet  Efiendi, 
came  also  toaviolt  nt  end.  The  story 
is  well  told  hy  Dr.  Walsh  (clian.  v.). 
He  waa  the  laat  victim  of  the  Jania- 
sarifi^— [1864.] 
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CHAPTEli  Xll. 

Alhania  —  Peq>ctiial  barbarity  uf  it8  inliabitanU  —  Early  Hcltlunient  uf  tlio 
Scythians  in  tliat  country  —  In  Hubjection  to  the  Kings  of  Dul<;ftna  —  to 
the  Em|>erors  of  tlie  R;ist  —  Uncertain  date  of  the  name  Alliania  —  Its 
revolutions  —  (tovemetl  by  I)cs[>ot«  —  Invatitxl  by  the  Catalans  —  Dis- 
united —  Scantlerbeg  —  Exaggeration  ol  his  mcriUi  —  Ottomau  concinesi  (  I 
the  country  —  Establishment  of  the  Venetians  on  the  coast  —  Variety  ol 
utioDS  — >  The  Alfaatuans  —  their  origin  —  Anatio  AlhaniaQS  Shape  and 
fiwe  of  the  Alhaniiiis  —  thehr  diees  ^  fheir  aims  —  their  filth  —  Dren 
of  their  women  —  thdr  vilUgee  —  their  food  —  their  disposition  and 
minnerfc 

The  comitries  compodng  Albania  Beem,  in  parts,  to 
have  been  peopled  by  an  almost  uninterrnpted  suooea- 
sion  of  barbarians.    Illyriciim  and  Epinis  are  not  often 

mentioned  hy  liistorians  without  a  notice  of  the  ])eculiar 
ferocity  of  their  iMhal)itaiits.  It  was  not  until  the  reign 
of  Tharypas  King  of  the  Molossians  and  Thesprotians, 
from  whom  Pyrrhns  mus  fourth  in  descent,  that  the 
Oreek  manners  and  language  were  introduced  into  the 
country;*  which,  as  it  was  divided  into  several  petty 
princijjalities  and  republics,  could,  after  all,  never  have 
been  more  than  partially  civilized.  As  to  the  Illyrians, 
Polybius  calls  them  the  enemies  of  all  nations,  and  no 
more  dvilized  than  the  Thracians  or  Qet» ;  and  livy 
acoounts  for  the  superior  ferocity  of  one  of  the  four 
Roman  divisions  of  Macedonia,  by^  the  inclemency  of 
their  climate,  the  infertility  of  their  soil,  and  the  vicinity 
of  the  barbariana^'^ 

>  Plot,  in  Tit  Fynrhi.  ■  Liv.  Kb.  sir.  cap.  80. 


•  The  Journal  of  the  Koyal  lico-  a  Manuscrij^t  of  Count  Karaczay/ 

graphical  Hoclety,  vol.   zii.  1842,  which  gives  details  utterly  unknown, 

part  i.,  o^ntains  *  A  Geographical  I  believe,  before  to  the  topographer. — 

Aooonnt  ol'  Albania,  extracted  fimn  [1864.] 
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But  the  Romans  took  advantage  of  the  many  fine 
harbours  of  Illyricum ;  and  the  road  called  the  Ignatian, 

of  uncertain  date  and  origin,  which  led  from  Apol- 
lonia  and  Dyrrachium,  through  Lychnidus,  Pylon,  and 
Edesaa,  over  a  tract  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
Homan  miles,  to  Thessalonica,  may  have  served  to 
civilize  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  desolation  of  Elpirus,  which  (as  has  been  before 
mentioned)  afforded,  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  no  better 
habitations  for  her  people  than  ruined  villages,  may 
not  have  continued  long  after  the  time  of  that  writer. 
The  Emperors  extended  their  care  to  this  part  of 
their  dominions ;  and  Amantia  and  Hadrianopolis  are 
said  to  have  been  flourishing  towns  in  New  Epirus. 

Yet  we  hear  of  the  decay  of  the  cities  of  this  region 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Julian  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
tbere  was  but  little  booty  left  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of 
Alaricy  when,  in  the  year  396,  he  laid  waste  Illyricmn 
and  Epims,  and  settled  in  the  country  with  his  Ooths, 
after  liaving  been  declared  ]\Iaster-general  of  the  pro- 
vince by  the  feeble  Emperor  of  the  East.  The  coast 
also  had  been  before,  and  continued  for  a  century  to  be, 
subject  to  the  piratical  invasions  of  the  Vandals  of  Spain. 

The  Bulgarians  and  Sdavonians,  who,  after  wander- 
ing in  the  plains  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Lithuania,  had 
advanced  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian  made  almost  annual  incursions  into  Illy- 
ricum, destroyed  her  cities,  and  spread  their  devastations 
even  as  far  as  Corinth.  During  the  distresses  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  beginning  as  early  as  the  eighth  century, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  which  I  am 
speaking  may  he  su])posed  to  have  been  nearly  extir- 
pated ;  for  the  epitomizer  of  Strabo,  whom  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  do  what  Swift  calls  quote  quotation  on  quota" 
tion'')  I  shall  adduce,  from  a  note  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  on 
an  observation  of  Mr.  DodwelFs,  has  this  remark  : — 
"  And  now  Scythian  Sclavi  inhabit  (or  perhaps  cul- 
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tivate)  the  whole  of  Epirus,  and  Greece  nearly,  and 
Hacedonia,  and  Peloponnesus."  ^  Under  this  name  were 
comprehended  all  the  nations  who  either  preceded  or 

followed  the  iiTn|)tion  of  the  Huns  until  the  twelfth 
centiiry  ;  and  as  the  Caspian  gates  were  in  possession  of 
aking  of  the  Scythian  Tartars,  the  Bulgarians  may  have 
poshed  the  Asiatic  Albanians  before  them  into  Europe/ 

But  the  strength  and  importance  of  the  country  in 
question  were  increased  by  the  settlement  of  the  Scy- 
thian strangers.  In  tlie  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the 
Bulgarians,  who  included  the  hco*  Epiiuses  in  their 
powerful  kingdom  to  the  south  of  the  Dauube,  of  which 
Lychnidus,  now  Ocrida,  was  the  capital,  were  the  first 
that,  in  the  year  924,  put  a  stop  to  the  inroads  of 
the  Ma^'ar  or  Oriental  Turks ;  and  it  is  singular  that 
their  pustcrity,  or  the  posterity  of  a  trihe  in  subjection 
to  tliem,  were  the  last  to  yield  to  the  Ottomans,  part  of 
the  Mahometan  descendants  of  the  same  Huns. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  by 
Basil,  the  second  emperor  of  that  name,  the  emigrated 
Scythians,  formerly  in  subjection  to  that  power,  who 
bad  been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  served  in  the 
armies  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  But  they  had  been 
independent  settlers  long  enough  to  change  the  names 

^  "  Kni  vvv      Tra<rav*Hirupop  koX  'EXXtiSa  (tx(^(*v  koI  MaKfdovlav  kiii  U(\n- 
n6yvTj(Tov  2iciB<u  SicXa^ot  v*iMifTtu." — Declinu  and  Fall,  &c.,  note  15  to  cap.  53. 
*  An  expmaioii  of  Hr.  Gibbon's  (cap.  65,  p.  543,  quarto  edit.). 


•  Chandler  mentioiu  the  European  Colonel  Leake  to  be  lomied  upon  tlie 

as  tbe  desoendani  of  tbe  Anatio  Alba-  ancfent  lUyrio   lan^imgo.  Colonel 

niaaa;  bat  the  last  editor  of  Ohandlcr  Leake  has  to  <;ct  over  the  Aict  nien- 

»Pl>c«ds  a  m>ti-  to  tliis  nsaertion,  and  tidiud  l.v  the  Kpitoiuizcr  of  Stra1»o, 

Mys,  "Tliw  ia  cerlaiiily  a  mistake,  and  he  doe«  so  by  transliitin;^  lUmav 

lliey  came  ftomAlbania^and  speak  the  *Himpor  **the  accessible  pnrtn  of 

Tllyric  lan^^nagp."  P.  150,  vol.  ii.,  edit.  Epims     yet  the  Epitomizer  seems  to 

1825.    There  is  no    certainty"  in  the  know  what  he  mrnnt  liy  the  word  f///, 

ca^e,  and  Mr.  Revett  need  not  surely  for,  when  alluding  to  the  colonizatii.n 

have  sappoBcd  that  Chandler  irasigno-  of  the  Sclavi  in  Cfrcece,  he  says,  "  all 

rant  that  the  Albanians  of  Attica  came  Ejunis,  and  <invee  ruMrly,^  <rx*5«»». 

fn:>in  Albania.    As  to  tlu  ir  sjKjakini?  Dr.  Holland  tliiiiks  ( 'oIcih  !  I.cikchas 

the  lliyric  tongue,  the  edit*»r  should  aufliciently  i>rov<  «l  hisjKiint  (iiaije  14G, 

have  aaid  a  ku^^uage  heUered  by  vol.  [lH5^Lj 
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of  the  provinces  they  inhabited  ;  and  though  it  might 
be  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  the  alteration,  it 
must  seem  that  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  when 
Rascia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Croatia  began  to  sapplant 

the  ancient  denominations  of  the  countries  of  this  part 
of  Europe,  the  name  of  Albania  also  was  attached  to 
T'pirus,  to  the  southern  part  of  Illyricumy  and  to  some 
districts  formerly  belonging  to  Macedonia. 

The  date  of  this  appellation  may  however  have 
been  much  earlier.  Mr.  D'Anville,  talking  of  the 
southern  Illvricum,  says,  "  We  know  that  the  name  of 
Albania  extended  to  this  country  ;  and  an  AlbanopoUs, 
which  Ptolemy  gives,  appears  to  exist  in  Albasano." 
It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  from  the  period  above  noticed 
we  find  mention  of  an  European  Albania,  which,  as  we 
have  befoic  seen,  is,  though  not  quite  accurately,  indis- 
criminately used  for  Epirus. 

We  read  that  Kobert  truiscard,  in  the  year  1081, 
after  beating  Alexius  Gomnenus  at  the  battle  of  Durazaso, 
marched  into  Albama,* 

At  the  partial  conquest  of  the  Greek  Empire  by  the 
Latins,  this  country,  except  Durazzo  and  Scodra,  the 
chief  place  of  Ulyricum,  and  some  towns  on  the  coast, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  was  go- 
verned by  a  powerful  usurper,  Michael  Angelus,  a 
bastard  of  the  blood-royal  of  the  Gonstantinopolitan 
Emperors.  Tlieodorus  Angelus,''  his  successor,  dis|X)s- 
sessed  the  Venetians  of  Durazzo,  and  withstood  the 
forces  of  Peter,  the  third  Latin  Emperor ;  and  when 

•  "  Tlie  'AX/3av7Tot  fomic'<l  I'art  of  (of  the  ('"nrteiiay  family)  prisoner,  and 
the  army  ot  Uasilaoes  iu  1U7U.  Uuder  was  crowuwl  Emi)eror  at  Thcssalonica, 
Robert  QuiBoaid  and  his  son  Bohe-  On  becoming  Emperor  he  gave  the 
mond  tlipy  sncr*'i*ded  in  taking  Ih'r-  fioveninient  of  Ej)irus  to  Michael  An- 
rhachium,  Achris,  and  loannina,  de-  gelus,  a  son  of  the  abovo-nicntioned 
featvd  the  Greeks  iu  Kovcral  actions,  Michael  Angelus  Nothus ;  and  this 
and  oeoupied  the  country  as  far  east  prince  left  nis  dominions  in  Bpinis 
OS  the  river  Vardhuri  (Axins).  (P.  242  and  /Etolia  to  Nicephorus  Dneas. 
uf  Lrako's  Bcaoarcbcfi  iu  Greece.) —  (llii^lics,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8  et  seq.  oot* 
[IHM.]  edit.)— [1854.J 

*  Theodcie  took  the  Emperor  Peter 
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the  empire  was  recovered  by  the  Greeks,  Albania  was 
one  of  those  states  whose  Despots,  a  title  inferior  only 
to  that  of  Emperor,  were  in  reality  indciiondent,  and 
were  courted  into  the  alliance  of  the  Iiii|)erial  family. 

In  the  year  1270  the  coast  was  invaded  by  a  small 
body  of  Catalans,  in  the  serv^icc  of  Charles  of  Anjon, 
which  laid  siege  to  Amoot  Beli-grat,  or  the  city  of  the 
White  Albanians ;  and  dnring  the  two  htmdred  and 
fifty  years  that  intervened  between  the  Latin  and 
Turkish  conquest  of  Constautinoj)le,  the  whole  country, 
as  well  as  Greece^  was  spUt  into  many  small  principali- 
ties, whose  temporary  union  under  George  Castriot,  or 
Scanderb^,  called  Prince  of  fipinis,  or  of  Albania,  was 
capable  of  resisting  for  twenty-fonr  years  the  whole 
force  of  the  Turkish  arms. 

Mr.  Gibbon  seems  to  doubt  the  w^onderfid  exploits  of 
this  Christiau  hero  :  he  will  not  rank  him  amongst  the 
great  men  who  have  deserved,  without  wearing,  a 
crown ;  and  he  prefers  the  Turkish  story  of  Gantemir 
to  the  marvellous  narration  of  the  contemporary  bio- 
grapher, Martinus  Barlctius,  the  monk  of  Scutari.*  But 
though  we  may  smile  wlien  we  read  that  the  warrior 
foTin^ht  with  sucli  violence  that  the  blood  started  from 
.  his  lips,  that  he  slew  three  thousand  Turks  with 
his  own  hand,  and  killed  with  vexation  a  Sultan  who, 
In  truth,  died  peaceably  at  Adrianople,  yet,  when  least 
credulous  as  to  the  account  of  the  deeds  of  Scanderbeg, 
we  shall  collect  that  the  Albauians  were  then  able  to 
support  that  claim  to  desperate  courage  which  has  been 
always,  and  still  is,  attached  to  their  character. 

After  the  death  of  Scanderbeg,  in  the  year  1466,  the 
province  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet  the  Great, 
who,  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  besieged  and 
took  Scutari :  but  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  Bajazet 
it  was  partly  recovered  by  John  Castriot,  assisted  by  the 
Venetians,  and  also  by  one  John  Ohernovich,  an  Alba- 

*  Docliac  uiiU  Fall,  chup.  67. 
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man  prince.  The  Turks,  however,  finally  established 
themselves  in  the  leigns  of  Sultans  Soliman  and  Selim 
the  Second,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  YenetianSy 
who  made  good  some  landings,  but  were  afterwards 
obliged  to  retreat. 

Since  that  time  those  whom  the  historian  Knolles 
calls  "  the  savage  people  of  the  Acroceraunians"  have, 
at  the  least  instigation  of  the  Christian  powers,  been 
ready  to  fly  to  arms ;  and  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Venetians  in  some  towns  on  the  coast,  and  in  tlic  Ionian 
Islands,  prevented  both  the  entire  conversion  of  tlie 
Albanians  to  the  faith,  and  their  subjection  to  the 
power,  of  the  Ottomans. 

From  what  has  been  pr^msed,  it  may  be  suspected 
that  Albania  mnstbe  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  different 
nations,  composed  of  the  descendants  of  Greeks,  lioinans, 
Goths,  Vandals,  Spaniards,  Italians,  Bulgarians,  and 
Ottomans.  This  is  very  true  ;  and  a  difference  of  man* 
nier  and  disposition,  religion  and  language,  distinguishes 
the  inhabitants  of  the  various  districts :  yet  it  is  that 
which  may,  I  presume,  be  called  the  Scythian  character 
that  prevails  throughout  these  moimtainous  regions, 
and  it  is  of  him  whom  the  Turks  called  Arnoot,  the 
Greeks  Alvanetes,  and  we  Albanian  or  Albanese,  that  • 
I  propose  to  give  some  account. 

Whether  the  Arnoot  be  a  descendant  of  the  people 
formerly  iiihabitinc^  tlie  country  between  Iberia  and  the 
Caspian  Sea,  will  liardlybe  decided  by  any  acquaintance 
with  his  present  character.  As  little  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Albanians  are  acquainted  with,  or  even 
hazard  a  guess  at,  their  own  origin.  Yet  Pouqueville 
avers  that  there  prevails,  he  knows  not  how,  a  notion 
ainoiJu:«t  them  that  thev  are  of  French  descent ;  and 
indeed,  what  he  tells  of  them  in  one  respect  might  be 
said,  even  by  a  liberal  enemy,  of  his  own  countrymen — 

On  les  voyait  avides  des  perils  ....  mais,  quelque 
fdssent  les  evdnements,  ils  ne  manquent  jamais  de  s*en 
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atribner  le  succ^s,  et  sur  tout  ils  aement  bien  gardes 
d'avouer  une  d6£ute.'**  It  is  certain  that  some  Gaiik 
were  formerly  found  in  Epims  :  they  formed  a  band  of 

mercenaries  in  the  armius  of  the  Kings  of  Macedonia, 
and  in  those  of  the  Epirotes.  A  body  of  tlioin,  in  the 
pay  of  FjrrhuSy  plimdered  the  royal  treasury  of  A^gad;"* 
and  some  others,  to  whom  the  strong  city  of  Phoanice, 
on  the  coast  of  Ghaonia,  had  been  intrusted,  betrayed 
the  place  to  the  pirates  of  Illyricum.' 

But  from  such  ancestors  neitlier  a  Frenclnnan  nor  an 
Albanian  would  he  very  anxious  to  prove  his  descent. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  a  few  French  words  in  their 
language.  I  find  it^  however,  distinctly  asserted  by 
Meletins,  that  the  Albanians  are  neither  of  lUyric 
oritrin,  nor  from  the  nation  of  that  name  in  Asia,  but 
sprung  from  the  Celts  who  came  to  Tapygia  in  Italy, 
aud  thence  passed  over  to  Dyrrhachimn,  and  dispersed 
themselves  in  the  neighbouring  country.*  The  English 
editor  of  the  Periegesis  of  Dionysius  also  presumes  that 
Albania  was  so  denominated  from  the  Albani,  enume- 
rated amoagbt  the  nations  of  Macedonia  by  Ptolemy ; 

•  Pouquevillc,  p.  19.  '  Plut.  Vit.  Pyrrhi. 

•  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  *  AABANIA,  un.  305,  306. 

»  See    lUyria  in  Indie  Perieg.  p.434,  edil.  Hul,  Lond.  1670. 


*  Ooknel  LeakeCReeeardieB  in  Greeoe^ 

p.  23)  considers  that  from  this  incon- 
siderable trilK'  of  Illynans  inhabiting 
a  towu  called  AlbanopoliB  are  to  be 
teaoed  the  modem  Albanians ;  bat  he 
ooofesMB  at  the  same  time  that  "  they 
leillMncil  in  oljscurity  for  one  thousand 
yearsy  no  further  mention  occurring 
of  them  until  the  twelth  ooitnry, 
when  we  (ind  their  town  ^aiu  men- 
tioned under  tlic  nnme  of  Albanon, 
Arbaooo,  or  Ulbauou,  and  described  as 
commanding  the  paMes  leading;  from 
the  country  aln^ut  liyclmidus  to  tlie 
maritime  [ilains.  The  imiKirtance  of 
this  situattun,  aud  the  coufiequeut 
sujieriority  which  the  tribe  obtained 


over  the  other  niyri«n%  eeem  to  htTo 

Ixiiu  the  reason  why  the  (rreelESOf  the 
Tyower  Eniiiire  ni-j'lied  the  name  of 
*AX/iayot,  ^AXfiavijrtSf  or  'Apficw^ts  to 
all  tiie  nations  of  those  moontains  who 
spoke  the  same  dialect,  and  to  the 
country  itself  that  of  'AX/3avi'a,  'AX- 
fkunjrd  or  ^Apfiainfria^  from  whence 
the  word  Albaniaii  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Italians,  and,  througli  them,  by 
the  rest  of  Euroiic.  But  this  name  is 
not  known,  or  at  least  never  used  or  ac- 
knowledged, by  the  natives  themselves, 
who  call  the  country  Skijxiri,  and  an 
Allxinian  man  Skij  et.ir."  The  Colon«'l 
add»  ill  a  uutc,  ^KSomc  reM-mbhmce  to 
wliich  name  may  be  found  in  that  of 
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and  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  name  was  found 
amongst  the  people  of  Italy. 

A  reference  to  the  eleventh  book  of  Strabo  will 

enable  us  to  judge  whether  there  is  any  similarity 
between  the  Asiatic  Albanians,  such  as  he  describes 
them,  and  the  modem  Amoot.^^ 

"  The  principal  points  observable  in  the  treogmpher's  account  of  the  Asiatic 
AlbauiaDH  are  the  following:  "They  were  attached  tu  the  wandering  life  of 
a  sheiihcrdf  and  to  the  anwiwnwnt  of  hunting.  Simple  find  honest  m  their 
manners,  they  had  but  little  money  amongst  thcni,  \\  ei  e  unacquainted  widi 
wt'i;^]its  and  measures,  an»l  nnaMc  to  count  beyond  a  hundred.  They  were  un- 
skilful ui  agriculture,  and  knew  little  of  the  art  of  war,  although  maintaining 
an  army  of  forty  tfaounnd  foot  and  twenty-two  thooMod  hone.  They  wor- 
shipped Jupiter  and  the  Sun  ;  bat  the  Ifoon  was  tfadr  (nrinciital  deity,  and  to 
her  they  saci  ificod  human  victims,  who  were  sometimes  tlie  ]>ricsts  themselves. 
For  <if  tlu.st  many  are  seized  with  a  sacred  enthmiasin^  and  /orcieU  future 
evmU ;  andvshimever  amongst  them,  htiiKj  more  jiouemed Imm  <fte  otten,  Meomes 
a  9otUary  manderer  in  the  woods^  him  the  cki^  priest,  caiddng  and  hMinff 
vrith  a  huly  chain ^  feedit  daintily  for  that  ymr^  and  then  he,  being  prod ured  us 
a  eacriffice  to  the  godden,  ts,  together  with  the  other  victims,  (mointed  and 
Asm," 

They  inspected  the  carcase  of  the  man  thus  sacrificed,  for  the  puipoae  of 

divination  ;  and,  after  laying  it  in  some  public  place,  jMnijHrl  vi>o-n  it  for  a 
lustration.  They  revereuood  old  age;  but  neither  mourned  nur  meutiunud 
the  dead,  with  whom  they  huried  whi^ver  little  moMj  they  had  posseesed. 
Bef<nro  they  were  oonqneied  by  Pompey  they  were  divided  into  twenty-six 
states,  each  hanng  a  separate  ruler,  and  lanfju^je  peculiar  to  itself.  They 
were  handsome  and  tall,  and  we  find  by  another  acoount  that  they  had  geno- 
rally  blue  eyes. 


the  Sclapitani  mentinnetl  by  Livy  (lib. 
xliv,  c.  20)  :vs  an  lUyrian  tribe  who 
may  be  supix^ad  to  have  inhabited  the 
mountains  in  the  nelghhourhood  of 

Scoilra." 

Now  a  town  or  a  nation  not  men- 
ti<nied  for  a  thousand  yean  helps  us 

hut  little  to  the  Italian  name  of  Allxi- 
nia;  and  the  resemblance  between  the 
Skipetir,  mentioned  in  no  book  at  all, 
and  the  Sklapitani,  menti<med  only  by 
Tiivy,  and  by  him  only  once,  helps  us  as 
little  to  the  name  by  which  these 
pcM^ple  are  known  only  to  and  amongst 
themselves. 

The  Colonel  also  says  that  **An 
opinion  prevails  amonTst  some  persons 
in  Albania  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Ureeoe,  that  Alheaopeter  (ftia  Alba- 
nopolUi  of  Plinv,  not  heard  of  for  a 
thousjind  yejirs)  owchI  it«  origin  to  a 
colony  from  Alift  in  Italy  ;  and  I  have 


often  heard  it  mentioned  in  the  coun- 
trj%  as  a  sort  of  tradition,  that  the 
nation  received,  in  the  reign  of  Sejv 
timius  Severus,  a  colony  of  the  l'r»- 
torian  guardH,  who,  uixm  the  aocee- 
siou  of  .Sevenis  to  Uie  empire,  were 
disarmed  and  dismissed  by  him  for 
havinir  Ucn  coiicerne<l  in  the  nuirder 
of  I'ertinax."  "  A  sort  of  tradition 
indeed!  uVnd  what  nation  doeii  my 
friend  the  Colonel  aUode  to  as  having]; 
"received"  these  Prnitorian  -uards? 
It  WAS  hardly  worth  while  of  him  to 
introduce  this  conjecture  merely  for 
the  sake  of  adding,  *'  hut  I  was  never 
able  to  learn  any  good  grounds  for  this 
flupyxwition,  whieli  seems  to  have  been 
chifctly  suggested  by  the  wonls  of  Latin 
origin  contained  in  the  laiiguf^^i*,  and 
by  the  Alhaaian  dresti,  which  in  somo 
res]x(  tji  resembles  the  fioman.** — 
[1864.] 
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The  Albanians  are  generally  of  a  middle  stature, 
about  five  feet  SIX  iiichcR  in  height.    They  are  masGular 
and  straight  in  their  make,  but  not  large ;  and  they  are 
particularly  small  round  the  loins,  without  any  cor- 
pulency, which  imiy  be  attributed  to  their  active  life, 
and  also  to  the  tiglit  girdle  they  wear  round  their  waists. 
Their  chests  are  full  and  broad,  and  their  necks  long. 
Their  faces  are  of  a  long  oval  Bhape^  with  prominent 
dieek-bonesy  and  a  flat  but  raised  forehead.   The  ex- 
pression of  their  eyes,  which  are  blue  and  hazel,  but 
seldom  quite  black,  is  very  lively.    Their  mouths  are 
small,  and  their  teeth  of  a  good  colour  and  well  formed. 
Their  noses  are,  for  the  most  part,  high  and  straight, 
with  thin  but  open  nostrils.    Their  eyebrows  are  arched. 
They  wear  no  hair  on  the  foro  part  of  their  heads,  but 

suffer  it  to  flow  down  in  large  quantities  fioiu  the  top 
of  the  crown  ;  it  is  gLiit.i*ally  in  curls,  but  when  straight 
and  long  it  is  most  admired.  They  have  small  mus- 
tachios  on  the  upper  lips;  but  shave  off  the  whole  of 
the  beard  at  the  same  time  that  they  ^lerform  that 
operation  on  the  fore  part  of  thdr  crowns,  which  is 
about  once  a  week. 

The  colour  of  the  Albanians,  when  they  are  young, 
is  a  pure  white,  with  a  tinge  of  vennilion  on  their 
<^eeks;  but  labour,  and  exposure  to  heat  and  cold 
give  a  dusky  hue  to  the  skin  of  their  bodies,  though 
their  faces  mostly  preserve  a  clearness  of  complexion. 
They  have  the  practice,  so  commonly  prevalent  in 
many  nations,  and  which  Btrabo  remarks  as  the  custom 
of  the  Illyrians,  of  making  figures  on  the  skin  of  their 
wins  and  legs,  by  punctures,  which  they  colour  with 
gtuipowder,  exactly  similar  to  the  marks  seen  on  our 
wdlors. 

The  common  picture  of  Scanderbeg,  in  Knolles's 
^  Histor}'  of  the  Turks,'  is  not  a  bad  representation  of  the 
general  look  of  his  nation. 

The  Albanian  women  are  tall  and  strong,  and  not  ill* 
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looking ;  but  bearing  in  their  countenances  all  the  marks 
of  wretchedness,  of  bad  treatment,  and  hard  labour. 

The  drees  of  the  men  is  well  adapted  to  the  life  of 
a  momitaineer.  The  shirt  is  of  cotton,  as  well  as  the 
drawers ;  Init  every  other  part  of  tlie  liabit  of  coarse 
woollen.  It  is  but  seldom  that  tlioy  w^ar  anytliin<^ 
on  their  feet,  except  on  particular  occasions,  when 
they  put  on  the  sandal.  Almost  every  Albanian  can 
make  his  own  clothes;  and,  for  the  article  last  men- 
tioned, he  carries  abont  with  him  a  small  quantity  of 
red  leather,  catgut,  and  packthread,  and  a  large  needle, 
wrapped  up  in  part  of  the  pouch  containing  his  cart- 
ridges. The  bottom  of  the  sandal  is  of  goatnskin, 
the  open-work  on  the  top  of  catgut.  The  mantle 
is  mostly  longer  than  the  one  in  the  print,  as  is  the 
shirt,  and  is  of  white  woollen,  with  the  sliag  left  upon 
it.  Ijusides  tlie  small  red  cap,  resembling  tlie  cup  of 
an  acorn,  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  those  who  can 
aiford  it  add  a  shawl  boond  ronnd  in  the  torban 
£BU9hion,  and  in  the  winter  drawn  over  the  ears  and 
tied  round  the  neck.  But  that  which  constitutes  their 
chief  defence  against  the  wcatlier,  and  forms  their  l)ed, 
whether  in  the  cottage  or  the  field,  is  a  large  great- 
coat, or  capote,  with  loose  open  sleeves,  and  a  hood 
which  hangs  in  a  square  piece  behind,  but,  when  put 
over  the  head,  is  fastened  into  form  by  means  of  a  long 
needle,  or  sometimes  the  ramrod  of  a  pistol.  The  capote 
is  of  shaggy  white  woollen,  or  of  black  hurse-liair  ;  and 
one  might  think  it  to  be  peculiar  to  this  ])eople,  for 
(as  Lord  Byron  ]^nt  me  in  mind)  our  poet  Spenser  has 
given  to  one  of  his  personages  a 

"  huge  capoto  AlboQeso-wise.*' 

Round  their  waists  they  w^ear  a  coarse  shawl,  drawn 
very  tight  by  a  leathern  strap  or  belt  that  contains 
their  pistob;  and  the  **imgirding  of  tlieir  loins,"  by 
the  loosening  of  this  belt,  is,  with  pulling  the  capote 
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about  them,  the  onl}'  ]^reparation  they  make  for  going 
to  sleep  at  night  In  the  summer  they  often  walk  about 
without  their  mantles  and  upper  jacket,  having  the  large 
ateeves  of  their  shirts  hanging  loosely  over  their  arms. 

The  jM  )orer  people  carry  only  one  pistol  in  their  belts, 
but  it  is  their  constant  companion  ;  and  when  they  can 
afford  to  have  the  long  peaked  handle  of  it  worked  in 
rough  silver,  they  are  not  a  little  proud  of  their  weapon. 
They  are  not  so  particular  about  the  barrel  or  the  lock ; 
for  most  of  these  pistols,  when  fired,  if  they  do  not 
bui\st,  lacerate  the  hand  very  badly. 

The  curved  sabre,  which  is  chiefly  worn  by  those  in 
the  actual  employ  of  a  pasha,  is  kept  as  sharp  as  a 
razor ;  but  the  haoidle  of  silver  is  so  rough  as  to  tear  the 
hand  of  a  person  unaccustomed  to  wield  such  a  sword. 

The  long  gun  is  to  be  found  in  every  cottage  in  Al- 
bania :  the  peasant  carries  it  with  him  either  when  he 
tends  his  flock  or  tills  his  land.  It  is  the  weapon  in  the 
use  of  which  he  considers  himself  to  excel,  and  he  regards 
it  both  as  his  ornament  and  his  defence.  The  gun-barrels, 
however,  are  thin  and  ill-made,  and  the  locks  are  of  the 
rudest  manufacture,  the  works  being  generally  on  the 
outside.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  and  as  the  powder 
is  large-grained  and  otherwise  very  bad,  the  Albanians 
are  not  good  marksmen,  although  they  never  fire  without 
a  rest,  and  take  a  very  deliberate  aim. 

Besides  the  pistols,  tlieir  belts  contain  a  knife  in  a 
case,  the  liandle  and  sheath  of  which  are  often  attached 
to  each  other  by  tliree  or  four  rows  of  small  silver 
chains — an  ornament  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  as 
they  have  several  of  them  hanging  round  their  necks, 
some  with  amulets,  others  with  olver  snuff-boxes,  or 
watches  in  large  shagreen  cases,  at  the  end  of  them. 

But  there  is  an  article  of  which  they  are  very  careful 
and  proud,  and  which  they  often  wear,  even  if  they  are 
incapable  of  making  any  use  of  it.  This  is  a  small 
hollow  instrument,  generally  of  copper,  but  sometimes 
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of  silver,  a  quart(T  of  an  inch  thick,  and  ten  or  eleven 
iuclies  long,  having  at  one  end,  which  in  larger  than  the 
other,  an  inkstand,  and  containing  a  pen.  They  call 
it  in  modem  Greek  calamaio."  They  carry  it  in  their 
girdles  next  to  their  pistols  and  knife,  and  adorn  it,  as 
well  as  their  other  trinkets,  w\ih  a  silver  chain. 

The  whole  Albanian  costume,  when  quite  clean  and 
new,  is  incomparably  more  elegant  than  any  worn  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  and  it  may  be  made  veiy  costly. 
The  agas,  who  can  afford  such  an  expense,  to  their 
other  two  jackets,  add  a  third  without  sleeves ;  and  all 
three  of  these  suits  being  of  velvet,  richly  worked  with 
inlaid  gold  or  silver,  the  body  of  the  dress  has  the  ap- 
pearance, and,  indeed,  almost  the  stifibess,  of  a  coat  of 
mail.  And  this  cbcumstance,  I  suppose,  made  Mr. 
Eton  talk  of  the  *^rich  armour  of  the  son  of  the  Pasha 
of  Yanina,"  which  was  stripped  from  his  body  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  presented  by  the  Souliote  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Empress  Catherine.*^ 

But  the  common  clothes  of  the  AlbaniaoB  are  of  a  most 
unsavoury  appearance.  Few  amongst  them  have  more 
than  two  shirt^s,  and  manv  only  one ;  so  that  this 
material  part  of  their  dress,  as  well  as  tlie  drawers,  is 
often  quite  black,  and  falls  to  shreds  upon  their  backs, 
from  accumulated  filth  and  constant  wear/  From  such 
a  habit,  and  die  practice  of  deeping  dn»Bed  upon  the 
ground,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  thick  woollen 
jackets,  mantle  and  capote,  must  shelter  every  species 
of  vermin ;  and,  indeed,  though  from  the  Grand  Signior 
to  his  lowest  subject,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one  person 
in  Turkey  quite  free  from  a  kind  of  animal  which,  when 
multiplied,  becomes  the  cause  and  symptom  of  an  in- 

"  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  p.  355. 

•  Oolonel  Mure  (Tour  in  Greece,  Turkey."   He  gives  some  ^kemng 

vol,  i.  chap,  ill.)  cotisiclcrs  this  horror  details  which  indiicc  nie  to  think 

of  clean  linen  and  ablution  to  be  the  the  Allionian  of  18t38  \v.i.s  dirti<  r,  if 

*'  fundamental  habit  of   the  wb(»lc  jossible,  than  his  father  of  JbOy. — 

Cbrifltian   population  of   Euroiicau  [1854.] 
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cnnble  disease,  yet,  as  the  physician  of  Ali  assured  me, 
^Le  pon  des  Albanais  estle  plus  gras  et  le  plus  gros  du 
monde.'*  They  will  often,  without  any  shame  or  con- 
cealment, brush  these  insects  by  dozens  from  their 
clotheSy  aad  it  is  quite  impossible  to  travel  amoDgst 
them  without  being  Tisited  hj  so  unpleasant  a  com- 
panion. 

The  dress  of  their  women  is  very  fantastical,  and 

different  in  different  villages.  Those  of  Cesarades  were 
chietiy  clothed  in  red  cotton  (I  never  observed  the 
colour  elsewhere),  and  their  heads  were  covered  with  a 
shawl  so  disposed  as  to  look  like  a  helmet  with  a  crest^ 
and  clasps  nnder  the  ears.  The  women  of  Ereeneed 
were  in  white  woollens,  and  the  younger  ones  wore  a 
kind  of  skull-cap,  composed  entirely  of  pieces  of  silver 
coin,  paras  and  piasters,  with  their  hair  falling  down  in 
braids  to  a  great  length,  and  also  strung  with  money. 
This  is  a  very  prevaQing  fashion ;  and  a  girl,  before  she 
is  married,  as  she  collects  her  portion,  carries  it  on  her 
head.  The  females  do  not  appear  more  cleanly  than 
the  men. 

The  habitations  of  the  Albanians  are  mostly  very 
neat ;  and  though  their  cottages  have  seldom  more  than 
one  floor,  and  that  of  mud,  yet  they  are  regularly  swept, 
and  being  well  bnilt,  are  perfectly  dry.  It  is  true  that 
the  firu  is  on  the  floor,  and  that  the  hole  lULiuit  to  be  a 
chimney  is  not  always  so  well  contrived  as  to  prevent 
the  room  from  being  smoked. 

Their  household  furniture  is  not  composed  of  many 
artides,  but  is  quite  sufficient  for  their  wants.  A  large 
circular  tray  of  thin  iron  and  tin,  on  which  they  eat, 
and  which  they  scour  very  bright ;  a  })au  tu  mix  their 
meal  in  ;  a  wooden  bowl  or  two,  and  a  few  horn  spoons  ; 
some  jars  for  oil  and  wine,  a  small  copper  coffee-jug, 
and  a  brass  lamp ;  three  or  four  mats  of  white  rushes, 
and  one  stool ;  a  round  block  of  wood,  about  a  foot 
high,  on  which  the  tray  is  placed — are  all  the  articles 

VOL.  I.  K 
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usually  to  be  seen  in  their  cottages,  and  these  are  kept 
either  in  a  neat  deal  cupboard  or  wooden  chest. 

Their  houses  have  generally  two  rooms  *  and  in  one 

of  these  they  keep  their  maize  in  the  stalk,  or  their 
grapes,  which  they  sprinkle  with  salt  to  preserve  them. 
The  traveller  Sonniui,  who  bad  seen  an  Albanian 
town  on  Mount  Olympus,  proposes  it  as  the  best  model 
for  village  buildings.  The  houses  are  not  heaped  to- 
gether, but  each  of  them  has  a  g-arden.  That  in  which 
we  were  lodged  at  Ereeneed  liud  attached  to  it  a  piece 
of  ground  containing  some  roods  cultivated  for  the 
tobacco-plant,  a  vineyard,  and  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
garden  :  round  the  whole  was  a  high  stone  wall,  and 
the  house  itself  was  in  an  inner  yard,  also  enclosed  by 
another  wall,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  fortification  ;  indeed, 
we  saw  several  holes,  at  rei^^ular  distances,  through  the 
walk  of  the  room  in  which  we  lay,  and  were  informed 
they  were  for  the  use  of  the  gun. 

Each  of  the  villages  we  saw  had,  also,  a  green  near 
it,  shaded  with  a  large  tree,  and  set  apart  for  the  holi- 
day amusements  of  the  peasants.  In  paii  of  this  green 
is  a  circnlar  piece  of  paved  ground,  on  which  the  corn 
is  trodden  out  by  eight  or  nine  horses  abreast,  wliich 
are  driven  round,  tied  by  a  cord  to  a  stake  fixed  in 
the  middle  of  the  circle.  This  is  an  universal  practice 
in  Turkey,  and  the  same  plan  is  followed  in  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

The  principal  food  of  these  people  is  whcaten  or 
barley  bread,  or  cakes  of  boiled  or  roasted  maize,  cheese 
made  of  goats'-milk,  rice  mixed  with  butter,  eggs,  dried 
fish,  olives,  and  vegetables.  On  holidays  Uds  and 
sheep  are  killed,  and  fowls,  of  which  there  are  great 
plenty  everywhere ;  but  the  proportion  of  animal  food 
is  considcrnbly  less  than  that  of  the  other  part  of  their 
diet.  They  drink  wine,  both  Mahometans  and  Chris- 
tians, as  also  an  ardent  spirit  extracted  £rom  grape 
husks  and  barley,  called  raeieej  not  unlike  whisky.  It 
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h  hat  seldom  tbat  ihey  spare  any  milk  from  their 

cheeses.  Indeed,  cold  water  is  what  they  chiefly  drink, 
and  of  this  they  take  lar^e  draughts,  even  in  the  heats 
of  summer,  and  during  the  most  violent  exercise,  with- 
out experiencing  any  inconvenienoe  from  the  indulgence. 
Coffee  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  honses,  and  now  and 
then  the  roasoglios  of  Italy,  and  the  liqueurs  made  at 
Cefalonia  and  Corfu. 

Althout^h  the  Albanians  are  generally  temperate, 
wd  can  live  on  a  very  spare  diet,  jet  that  is  because 
tiiey  prefer  saving  their  money  for  the  purchase  of 
arms  and  trinkets;  for  they  w91  eat  of  whatsoereris 
laid  before  them  by  another  person,  not  only  freely  but 
voraciously. 

In  common  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Levant, 
they  love  money,  of  which  they  make  little  hoards,  and 
then  spend  the  sum  all  at  once,  either  upon  pipe-heads^ 
silver-mounted  pistols,  shawls,  snuff-boxes,  watches,  or 

handkerchiefs.  Of  this  latter  article  they  now  and 
then  wear  two  or  three  at  a  time  hanging  from  their 
belts.  They  are  avaricious,  but  not  misers — being  not 
so  much  dedrous  of  keeping,  as  greedy  in  coU^ng 
riches. 

An  Albanian  Turk  was  asked  in  our  hearing  what 

he  liked  best — Wine?  No.  Pistols?  No.  Women? 
No,  no.  What  then  ?  "  Why,"  replied  the  young  man 
with  great  frankness,  I  like  money  best;  because 
with  that  I  can  get  all  those  things  you  mention,  when- 
ever, and  as  much  of  them,  as  I  want.'* 

Thus,  in  the  pursuit  of  riches  there  is  no  toil  or 
danger  which  they  will  not  encounter  ;  but  tliey  prefer 
the  life  of  the  soldier  to  that  of  the  husbandman,  and 
with  much  greater  alacrity  support  the  labours  of  war 
than  those  of  agriculture. 

They  are  very  inexpert  in  cutting  down  their  com, 
every  kind  of  which  is  reaped  with  a  sickle,  and  never 
mowed  with  a  scythe.    Their  plough  is  as  simple  as 
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that  of  Virgil.  It  is  composed  of  two  curved  pieces  of 
wood,  one  longer  than  tlie  other  :  the  long  piece  forms 
the  pole ;  and  one  end  of  it,  heing  joined  to  the  other 
piece  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  divides  it  into  a 
share  (which  is  cased  with  iron)  and  a  handle.  The 
share  is,  besides,  attached  to  the  pole  by  a  short  cross 
bar  of  wood.  Two  oxen,  with  no  other  harness  than 
yokes,  are  joined  to  the  pole,  and  driven  by  the  plough- 
man, who  holds  the  handle  in  his  left  hand,  and  the 
goad  in  his  right.  But  although  die  furrow  is  not 
more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  the  exertion 
requisite  is  consequently  very  slight,  yet  the  Albanian 
at  his  plough  is  a  complete  picture  of  reluctant  labour. 

Consequently  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  sow- 
ing and  reaping  of  the  harvest  is  delegated  to  the 
women,  the  old,  and  the  infirm,  and  only  those  labours 
which  require  the  strength  and  skill  of  man,  sach  as 
the  felling  of  timber  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vineyard, 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  young  mountaineer. 

Averse  from  every  habit  of  active  industry,  it  is  with 
less  unwillingness  that  he  wanders  on  the  mountains 
or  in  the  forests,  with  his  flocks  and  herds ;  for  the  life 
of  the  shepherd  is  a  life  both  of  laziness  and  peril.  But 
his  supreme  dcli|^lit,  when  unoccuj)ied  by  the  wars  of 
his  Pasha  or  of  his  villac^e,  is  to  bask  in  the  smishine, 
to  smoke,  to  eat,  to  diink,  to  doze,  or  to  stroll  slowly 
round  the  garden  of  his  cottage,  tinkling  his  tuneless 
lute.  Yet  though  idle  he  is  still  restless,  and  ready  to 
seize  his  gun  and  plunge  into  the  woods,  at  the  first 
summons  of  his  chief.  Strange  inconsistency  in  human 
nature  !  says  Tacitus,*^  when  the  same  men  are  so  fond 
of  indolence  and  so  dissatisfied  with  repose* 

De  Morib.  Geim.  cap.  zv. 
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OoDtiniuttioo  of  the  manucrs  of  the  Alhaniani  —  BxpnaRon  of  their  meaning 
by  si<;iis  —  TibuxT  liveliness — Passionate  temper  —  Their  education  — 
Hieir  lan'rtia<]^e  —  Tlieir  niomls  —  Keligion  —  Their  nationality  —  Their 
love  of  amis  —  The  Allsaiiiivn  robbers  —  llieir  way  of  life,  and  mode 
of  attack  —  Tlieir  .surgw)ns  —  The  Albatn'ari  dances  — Albanians  in  fo- 
reign bcrvice  —  in  Egypt  —  Italy  —  the  Morea  —  under  Mustapha  Bai- 
ncfcur  —  Albanian  settlers  in  different  parts  of  the  Levant  —  and  in 
(Wbria. 

The  sfime  distaste  of  trouble  of  wliicli  mention  lias 
lyeen  inadt'  in  my  last  chapter  seems  to  be  apparent  in 
a  singular  habit,  prevalent  with  the  Albanians,  of  ex- 
pressing their  meaning  by  short  signs  instead  of  words. 
Take  one  or  two  instances : — ^If  one  of  them  is  asked 
whether  there  is  any  fear  of  robbers  in  such  a  road,  and 
he  means  to  say  that  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  he 
pushcH  liis  little  red  cap  over  his  eyes,  as  much  as  to 
say,  a  man  might  walk  there  blindfolded.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  saying,  iVb,  not  at  all,  not  the  least  in  the 
world he  pnts  the  nail  of  his  thumb  under  his  upper 
fore-teeth,  and  draws  it  out  smartly,  making  the  same 
kind  of  sound  as  we  employ  in  place  of  the  interjection 
alas !  It  is  not  very  easy  to  know  when  they  mean  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative  and  when  in  the  negative,  as 
a  diake  of  the  head  serves  both  for  no  and  yea. 

But  the  sluggishness,  or  rather  the  hatred  of  work, 
observable  in  this  nation,  by  no  means  carries  with  it 
that  grave  and  torpid  air  which  is  seen  in  the  generality 
of  the  Turks.  On  tlie  contrary,  they  are  lively,  and 
even  playful ;  and  though  their  home  sports  are  not  of 
the  active  kind,  yet  they  show  their  delight  at  their 
Turkidi  draughts  and  other  sedentary  games,  by  loud 
bursts  of  laughter  and  other  signs  of  childish  joy. 
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They  are  very  fiirioiis  also  in  their  expressions  of  like 

and  dislike ;  and  as  they  have  but  little  command  of 
their  temper,  and  prefer  at  all  times  open  force  to 
fraud,  they  make  no  study  of  the  concealment  of  their 
passions.  We  onoe  saw  one  of  them  offer  to  run  a 
dirk  into  his  arm  upon  the  mention  of  the  name  of  a 
Greek  girl  with  whom  he  was  deeply  smitten ;  for  he 
drew  his  weapon,  and,  turning  up  his  sleeve,  exclaimed. 

Shall  I  do  it?  shall  I  do  it?"— What  satisfaction 
he  could  suppose  this  cutting  himself  could  give  to  his 
mistress  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  But  this  is  a 
practice  also  of  the  Greeks,  who  perform  the  sacrifice, 
not  with  the  amorous  transport  of  the  Albanian,  but 
out  of  mere  gallantry,  in  the  presence  of  their  Dulciueas, 
serenading  them  and  di  inking  to  their  liealths. 

There  is  nothing  more  sanguinary  in  the  character 
of  the  Albanians  than  in  that  of  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  Levant ;  though,  as  they  live  under  no  laws,  and 
each  individual  is  the  redresser  of  his  own  wrongs, 
bloodshed  cannot  but  frequently  occur.  A  blow  is 
revenged,  by  the  meanest  amongst  them,  with  the 
instant  death  of  the  offender :  their  military  discipline 
admits  of  no  such  punishment^  and  their  soldiers  are 
hanged  and  beheaded,  but  never  beaten.  The  custom 
of  wearing  arms  openly,  which  has  been  considered  as 
one  of  the  certain  signs  of  barbarity,  instead  of  in- 
creasing diminishes  the  instances  of  murder,  for  it  is 
not  probable  that  a  man  will  often  hazard  an  offence 
for  which  he  may  instantly  lose  his  life.  They  are  not 
of  a  malignant  disposition,  and  when  cruel,  with  the 
exception  of  some  tribes,  it  is  more  from  sudden  passion 
than  from  a  principle  of  revenge.  Treachery  is  a  vice 
hardly  to  be  found  amongst  them ;  such  as  have  ex- 
perienced your  favour,  or,  as  their  saying  is,  have  eaten 
your  bread,  and  even  those  who  are  hired  into  your 
service,  are  entirely  to  he  depended  upon,  and  are 
capable  ol'teu  of  the  warmest  and  most  devoted  attach- 
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ment.  Take,  by  the  way,  that  this  fond  fidelity  is  more 
observable  in  the  Mahometan  than  in  the  Ohristian 

Albanians. 

There  are  very  few  of  them  who  cannot  speak  Greek, 
and,  as  their  own  is  not  a  written  language,  a  great 
many  write  and  read  that  tongue.  These  are  very 
proud  of  their  acquirements,  and,  so  £Eur  firom  thinking 
it  necessary  to  conceal  their  education,  display  their 
learning  as  ostentatiously  as  their  valour.  Were  an 
Albanian  to  sit  for  his  picture,  he  would  wish  to  be 
drawn,  like  the  Admirable  Creickton,  with  a  sword  in 
one  hand  and  a  l)ook  in  the  other. 

The  Turkish  language  is  known  but  to  very  few 
even  of  the  Mahometans  amongst  them.  Of  the  Alba- 
nian language  there  is  subjoined  a  grammar,  or  rather 
the  substance  of  it,  compiled  by  an  Italian  missionary, 
and  printed  at  Rome  in  1716.'  A  writer  in  the  Acar 
demy  of  Insmptions  and  Belles  Lettres  asserts  that  it 
contains  the  remains  of  a  language  now  no  longer  ex- 
isting but  the  basis  of  the  present  common  dialect  is 
said  to  be  Sclavonian,  mixed  with  a  variety  of  other 
tongues,  of  which  the  Turkish  is  most  predominant, 
though  the  modem  Greek,  the  Italian,  the  French,  and 
even  words  that  sound  like  English,  have  a  share  in 
the  composition  of  this  strange  medley.  The  infinitive 
seems  to  be  formed  by  the  syllable  tiJ* 

^  Huloire  6e  VAioMaiio,  Ac,  tame  xviii.  p.  68. 


■  Colonel  Leake  has  devoted  much  bad  seen  Da  Leooe,  he  might  bavo  not 

of  lus  leuned  Tolwoe  to  an  Albanian  (kTCfm«d  the  pnblie  with  Hie  result  ci 

Grammar  and  Komaioo-Arvanitico  his  ovm  and  Eustratio^s  labours ;  for 
Vocnlmlary,  complied  by  himself  from  perhajxs  the  same  diversity  which  ho 
information  given  to  him  by  one  £us-  has  remarked  between  Da  Lecce  and 
tr&tio  of  Viakiiki,  Hierokeryx  and  his  own  grammatical  sketdi  would 
schoolmaster  at  Moskh6po1i ;  and  of  not  have  appeared  to  him  sufficient  to 
Da  Leccc's  grammar  he  confesses  he  justify  his  own  publication. — [^1854.] 
was  not  aware  when  be  prepared  his  ^  1  was  right  in  saying  that  "  the 
TalnaUe  oMnpilation.  I  am  sure  I  am  bane  of  the  Albanian  is  taid  to  be 
glad  of  this  very  rare  instance  of  dc-  Sclavonian;"  bnt  I  ought  to  have 
fective  information  on  the  jart  of  the  added  that  the  ojnnion  was  tin- 
Colonel,  as  it  is  possible  tliat,  if  he  fuuudcd ;  and  if  I  had  then  \u\d  the 
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I  feel  no  great  inclination  to  speak  of  the  morals  of 
the  Albanians.  Their  women,  who  are  almost  all  of 
them  without  education,  and  speak  no  other  than  their 
native  tongue,  are  considered  as  their  cattle,  and  are 

used  as  such,  being,  except  the  very  superior  sort, 
obliged  to  lal)our,  and  often  punished  with  blows.  They 
have,  in  truth,  rather  a  contempt  and  even  aversion  for 
their  females,  and  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  their  occ^ 
sional  inclinations  which  can  he  said  to  partake  of  what 
we  call  the  tender  passion.  Yet  all  of  them  get  mar- 
ried who  can,  as  it  is  a  sign  of  wealth,  and  as  the  v  \\  ibh 
to  have  a  domestic  slave.  Besides,  as  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  the  females  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as 
the  other  sex^  the  bride  often  does  not  bring  a  portion 
to  her  husband,  but  the  man  to  his  wife,  and  he  is  obliged 
to  get  together  about  a  thousand  piasters  before  he  can 
expect  to  be  married. 

A  young  fellow,  being  asked  by  us  if  he  was  going 
to  get  a  wife,  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  was  not  rich 
enough.  Some  time  afterwards  he  came  to  us  in  great 
glee  with  a  letter  in  his  hand  from  his  iather,  part  of 
which  he  read  to  us,  couched  in  these  very  words  : — • 
**  /  wish  you  to  come  home — /  have  got  a  wife  for  t/ou»* 
Just  as  if  he  had  said,  I  have  got  a  cow  for  you. 

Though  the  Mahometans  amongst  them  veil  their 
women,  and  conceal  them  in  their  harems^  they  are 
said  to  be  less  jealous  than  other  Turks,  and  they  sel- 
dom have  more  than  one  wife.  In  short,  their  habit 
of  life,  which  forms  almost  all  of  them  into  bands 
of  soldiers  or  outlaws,  appears  to  render  them  quite 
independent  of  the  other  sex,  whom  they  never  men- 
tion nor  seem  to  miss  in  their  usual  concerns  or 
amusements. 

advantage  of  reading  the  '  Researches  Albanians  werc  to  be  confounded  with 
in  Greece,'  I  fhonld  have  said  so.  the  Bulgarians.  I  thought  it  not  im- 
Indeed,  If  J  li  i<l  tlu  n  seen  Da  Lecce's  possible  they  might  be  of  8cythiaa 
Cranimar  I  should  have  said  st>.  1  origin — iHTliajt.s  "  puslu d  1v  tlic  Biil- 
novcr  lilt  :int  to  assert  (as  Colonel  garians  before  tlicm  iuto  iiuroixi."— 
Lonke   bucuis  to  aupiioso)  that  the  [1854.] 
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The  same  habit  is  productive  of  a  flystem  which  is 
carried  by  them  to  an  extent  of  which  no  nation,  per- 
haps, either  modern  or  ancient,  unless  we  reluctantly 
except  the  Tliebans,  can  furnish  a  similar  instance. 
But  of  this  I  shall  say  no  more,  remembering  the  maxim 
of  the  great  historian — "  Scelera  ostcndi  oporteat  dum 
paniantar^  flagitia  abecondi."  *  After  this  information 
it  may  be  considered  very  singular  that  the  Albaniaiis 
are  exceedingly  decent  in  their  outward  manners  and 
behaviour,  never  admitting  an  immodest  \\ ord  or  ges- 
ture in  their  conversation,  nor  indulging  in  that  kind 
of  talk  which  is  the  delight  of  some,  even  above  the 
lower  orders,  in  more  dvilized  parts  of  the  world.  But 
this  is  a  part  of  Mahometan  discipline,  and,  though  it 
may  appear  a  necessary  concomitant  of  their  strange 
system  wliich  destroys  the  natural  equality  of  the  sexes, 
is  surely  to  be  admired  and  imitated. 

From  what  has  been  before  said  it  may  be  implied 
that  the  Christian  religion,  if  the  degrading  superstition 
of  the  Greek  Church  can  deserve  such  a  title,  has  been 
iar  from  extirpated  by  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of 
Albania.  Even  in  the  upper  country,  where  the  Turks 
are  most  predominant,  several  villages  of  Christians 
are  to  be  found.  On  the  coast  nearly  all  the  people 
are  of  that  persuasiony  some  of  them  being  of  the  Latin 
Church. 

The  Turks  are  not  strict  in  the  observance  of  the 
Mahometan  law,  though  I  never  lieard  any  of  them 
swear  by  Christ.^  The  Christians  adhere  pretty  closely 
to  the  tenets,  but  pay  no  sort  of  reverence  to  the  minis- 
ters^ of  their  Church,  whom  they  abuse  openly  and 
despise  because  they  are  not  soldiers,  and  are  considered 
to  be  slaves,  being  usually  Greeks  by  nation. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  talking  of  the  Arnoots,  says 
in  her  agreeable  manner, — "  These  people,  living  be- 
tween Christians  and  Mahometans^  and  not  being  skilled 

•  i  dea,  dc  Mor.  Germ.  cap.  12.  ■  Vu)  agu  en  Altaoifl,  149. 
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in  controversy,  declare  that  they  are  utterly  unable  to 
judge  which  religion  is  best»  but,  to  be  oertain  of  not 
entirely  rejecting  the  truth,  they  very  prudently  follow 
both:  they  go  to  the  mosks  on  Fridays  and  to  the 

church  on  Sundays,  saying,  for  their  excuse,  that  they 
are  sure  of  protection  from  the  true  Prophet,  but 
which  that  is  they  are  not  able  to  determine  in  this 
world." 

This  may  have  been  true  in  the  days  of  our  aooom- 
plished  countrywoman,  but  I  heard  of  nothing  of  the 

kind  when  I  was  in  the  country.'  However,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Christians  who  can  fairly  be  called  Alba- 
nians are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Mahometans.  They  cany  arms,  and  many  of  them 
are  enrolled  in  the  service  of  Ali^  and  differ  in  no 
respect  from  his  other  -soldiers.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
independence  and  a  love  of  their  country  in  the  whole 
people  whicli,  in  a  great  measure,  does  away  the  vast 
distinction  observable  in  other  parts  of  Turkey  between 
the  followers  of  the  two  religions ;  for  when  Ihe  natives 
of  other  provinces^  upon  being  asked  who  they  are,  will 
say,  We  are  Turks,"  or  «  We  are  Christians,"  a  man 
of  this  country  answers,  "  I  am  an  Albanian."  The 
salute  also,  and  the  shaking  of  hands,  is  as  much  ob- 
served between  a  Turk  and  Christian  as  between  two 
Turks  or  two  Christians. 

Nationality,  a  pasdon  at  all  times  stronger  in  moun- 
taineers than  in  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  their  character.  If  one  of  them  is  travelling 
from  home,  and  hears  of  a  countryman  resident  near 

*  Colonel  Leake  says,  "At  present  As  In  Crete,  they  many  ChiiatiAa 

tilt'  (  liri.stians  arc  no  moro  than  equal  women  ;  the  hoys  go  to  the  mosque 

in  number  to  the  Mubulmans,  but  it  and  the  girls  to  the  church  ;  aiul  tlie 

is  evident  that  such  of  the  Albanians  man  dines  at  the  same  table,  and  ut  tcu 

as  have  renouDced  Christianity  have  out  of  the  same  dish,  from  the  opposite 

done  it  en t inly  from  i)olitical  motives,  side  of  whicli  a  ]^rt  of  his  family  is 

and  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  Turkish  j)artakin«j  of  the  meats  forbidden  to 

dignities  aud  other  advantages  derived  him."  (Ucscarchcii,  p.  liOO.) — [18o4.j 
from  piofieniig  the  govenuag  leligioii. 
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any  place  whioh  he  may  pass,  thongli  he  has  never  seen 

or  beard  of  the  man  before,  he  will  go  out  of  bis  way  to 
visit  bim.  I  have  several  times  witnessed  the  delight 
they  manifest  at  an  accidental  meeting  of  this  kind, 
and  have  observed  that  it  is  much  more  apparent  than 
the  emotion  of  two  Engliah  friends  on  sach  an  occasion. 
Their  whole  manner  is  indeed  very  affectionate;  and 
when,  after  a  short  absence,  an  Albanian  happens  to 
light  upon  an  acquaintance,  he  gives  him  bis  right  liand 
and  kisses  him  on  the  cheek,  which  is  also  repeated  at 
parting,  when,  if  they  have  passed  upon  the  road,  each, 
after  they  have  got  to  a  little  distance,  iBres  off  his 
pistol  and  his  gan. 

No  foreign  country,  nor  any  new  sights,  can  take 
away  from  them  the  remembrance  and  tlie  love  of  their 
mountains,  their  friends,  and  their  own  villages.  They 
are  perpetually  recurring  to  them,  and  making  invi- 
dions  comparisons  between  their  native  place  and  every* 
thing  about  them  in  other  countries.  They  consider 
that  all  other  men,  whether  Turks  or  Christians,  are 
cowards  if  opposed  to  their  countrymen ;  and,  in  fact, 
as  they  have  long  been  accounted  the  best  soldiers  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  they  have  some  reason  for  the 
pride  which  can  he  discerned  in  their  poorest  peasants. 
The  strut  of  one  of  them,  and  the  air  of  defiance  which 
he  puts  on,  with  his  hand  on  liis  sabre  and  his  red  cap 
a  little  on  one  side  over  his  forehead,  are  such  as  no  one 
who  lias  once  seen  them  would  ever  forget.'' 

All  of  them  are  warriors,  and  equally  capable  of 
using  the  sword  and  the  long  gun  ;  the  latter  weapon, 
when  slung  across  their  right  shoulders,  they  carry 
without  any  apparent  effort,  nmning  up  their  hills  with 

•  Colonel  Leake  (Researches,  251)  in  cavalry,  jjroduoes  A  noe  combining 

remarks  that  "  the  character  of  the  the  cruelty  of  the  Albanian  vnth  the 

lifoctbern  and  Southern  Albanians  dif-  dulness  of  the  Bul^uian.    In  the 

fin  MM  mtidi  as  the  general  face  of  barren  monntahia  and  namnr  Tales 

the  oomitrx in  the  two  provinces.  The  the  suuth  of  Albania  the  true  charao- 

northern,  a  larj^e  ]>ortion  of  which  ter  of  the  nation  ia  to  1k>  souu'ht  for." 

consists  of  fertile  plains,  and  abounds  It  is  of  the  latter  I  speak. — [^lb^4.j 
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great  ease  and  agility.  Ab  sU  of  them  bear  anna,  it  is 
not  easy  to  dis^gnkh  a  aoldier  in  aervioe  fi^  pea. 

sant ;  though  perhaps  the  sarest  difrtinction  is  the  sabre, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  is  seldom  worn  publicly,  except 
by  those  in  the  employment  of  their  Pasha.  However, 
most  of  their  cottages  are  furnished  both  with  this  wea- 
pon and  with  pistols.  Nor  are  their  aims  for  show, 
for,  untQ  very  lately  (and  in  some  parts  it  is  the  case 
even  now),  every  district  was  either  upon  the  defensive 
against  the  bands  of  robbers,  or  was  in  alliance  with 
them,  and  in  rebellion  against  the  Pashas  of  the  Porte. 
Some  of  almost  eveiy  village  have  belonged  to  those 
bands;  and  as  no  disgrace  is  attached  to  plundering^ 
upon  BO  large  a  scale,  it  is  very  common  to  hear  a  man 
say,  "  When  I  was  a  robber." 

It  is  early  in  the  summer  that  these  banditti,  or 
kleftes,"  in  bodies  of  two,  five,  and  seven  hundred,  and 
sometimes  even  of  a  thousand,  assemble  under  some  for- 
midable chief,  and,  leaving  the  towns  and  villages  where 
they  have  seymrately  passed  the  winter,  retire  to  the 
summits  of  the  most  lofty  mountains.  The  recesses  of 
Metzovo,  and  of  the  hills  now  called  Agrapha,  which 
command,  as  it  were,  the  passes  from  Greece  and 
Thessaly  into  Albania,  are  amongst  their  most  &voiirite 
haunts.  They  live  some  in  caves,  but  many  of  them  in 
the  open  air,  under  no  other  covering  than  their  ca- 
potes. The  flocks  of  the  shepherds,  who  are  in  concert 
with  them,  supply  them  with  meat,  and  in  the  night- 
time they  steal  down  singly  into  the  villages  in  their 
alliance  and  procure  bread.  No  violence  is  used  on 
ibis  occasion  :  the  messenger  taps  gently  at  the  door  of 
the  cottage,  and,  whispering  the  words  **  bread,  bread 

*  Colonel  Leake  says  this  account  Greece  and  not  in  Albania, — and  that  I 

cf  flie  fbnnation  of  the  bands  of  kleftes  was  wrong  as  to  the  limits  of  Agrapha, 

U  not  complete.   Pn  1  al  ly  not}  bat,  lie  does  not  teU  how  it  may  made 

except  by  saying;  that  tliere  arc  as  more  complete,   (BeesMchfll^  p,  411.) 

many  Greeks  as  Allioiiians  in  these  — [1654.] 
bmaa^ — ^that  they  seek  for  plunder  in 
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(pflomif  psofiid),  is  immediately  miderstood  by  the  pea- 
sant, and  provided  witli  what  he  wants.  A  tiavcllur 
has  some  chance  of  bein^  awakened  in  liis  humble 
lodging  by  one  of  these  midnight  VLsitants,  but^  would 
hardly  guess  what  sort  of  character  or  whose  pmnreyor 
the  intruder  really  was.  Their  drink  is  water  only, 
and  they  are  very  particnlar  in  the  choice  of  their 
springs.  They  have  spies  throuf]^hout  the  country,  to 
give  them  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or  of 
any  whom  they  may  plunder ;  and,  as  they  are  always 
on  the  alerty  they  move  instantly,  on  sach  intelligence, 
from  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  occupy  the  passes  in  the 
woods. 

In  their  mode  of  attack  they  are  extremely  cautious. 
They  lie  patiently,  and  in  dead  silence,  perhaps  for 
hours,  covered  with  leaves,  behind  stones,  in  the  water- 
courses, or  in  the  thickets,  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
They  suffer  their  prey  to  get  into  the  midst  of  them^ 
when,  if  the  party  be  armed  or  numerous,  they  fire 
upon  them  suddenly  without  rising,  and  continue  to  do 
so,  unless  beaten,  until  they  have  made  their  adversaries 
throw  down  their  arms  and  ask  for  quarter.  In  that 
case,  the  prisoners  are  then  gagged,  and  bound,  and 
plundered ;  and  if  there  is  amongst  them  a  man  of  con- 
sequence, the  robbers  make  him  write  to  his  friends  for 
a  ransom  of  so  many  thousand  piiisters  ;  and,  if  the 
money  arrives,  they  release  him;  if  it  does  not,  they 
cut  off  his  head,  or  keep  him  amongst  them  until  they 
disperse. 

If  there  is  no  probability  of  their  being  resisted,  they 

start  up  at  once,  without  firing,  and  seize  their  plunder. 
Resistance  is  often  made  with  success,  and  with  very 
little  bloodshed  ;  for,  on  the  first  shot  lu  ing  fiied,  the 
attacked  run  different  ways,  get  behind  stones  and  trees, 
and  return  the  fire  upon  the  robbers,  who,  unless  they 
are  very  superior  in  number,  do  not  attempt  to  dislodge 
them  with  the  sabre,  but  continue  under  cover,  or  retreat. 
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'  An  English  gentleman  trayelUng  in  the  ooontrj  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  these  skirmishes:  he 

told  me  the  story  at  loaunina.  He  was  escorted  by 
thirty  soldiers  of  Ali's.  In  passing  a  road,  with  a  rocky 
hill  on  one  side  and  a  wood  on  the  other^  thirty^ve 
Albanians  suddenly  made  their  appearance :  the  guard 
instantly  began  to  climb  up  the  hill,  and  get  under 
cover  of  the  rocks,  firing  from  behind  the  stones,  and 
striving  with  their  adversaries  which  should  c:et  the 
most  elevated  station  to  defend.  They  continued  jump- 
ing from  crag  to  crag,  dropping  down  and  firing  at 
each  other  for  twenty  minutes,  leaving  the  Englishman 
in  the  road,  till  at  last  the  two  parties  discovered  that 
each  of  them  belonged  to  the  Pasha,  and  that  they  had 
mutually  mistaken  each  other  for  robbers.  During  the 
whole  contest,  not  one  of  either  side  had  been  even 
wounded.  However,  it  is  not  owing  to  oowardice,  but 
custom  that  they  always  fight  in  this  manner,  as  well 
in  open  warfare  as  in  these  petty  battles  in  their  own 
mountains,  except  where  they  have  any  cavaliy  em* 
ployed,  or  where,  as  in  the  affair  of  Prevesa,  there  is  a 
great  disproportion  between  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
and  their  own  force.  But  their  fights  are  not  always 
bloodless :  whatever  was  effected  against  the  Bussians 
during  the  last  campaign  was  done  by  Mouctar  Pasha 
and  liis  Albanian  troops.' 

The  life  they  lead  in  the  course  of  their  profession  as 
plunderers  enables  them  to  support  every  hardship,  and 
to  take  the  field,  when  in  regular  service,  without  bag- 
gage or  tents  of  any  kind.  If  badly  wounded,  they 
leave  their  corps,  and  retire  to  their  homes  until  they 
are  cured,  wlicn  they  return  to  the  field.  Many  amongst 
them  know  how,  in  their  rude  manner,  to  heal  a  wound 
and  set  a  bone,  and  they  even  attempt  the  more  delicate 
operations  of  surgery.   The  French  Consul  at  Athens, 

'  This  is  at  vari.'^ncc  with  the  dm-  EfTcndi,  and  before  alliuled  toioanolO 
racter  given  of  Mouctar  by  Maiuiour   of  this  volume. — [1854.J 
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BCr,  Fauvel«  was  persuaded  to  tmst  a  very  valuable  life 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  them,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to 

be  relieved  by  the  complete  reduction  and  cure  of  a 
hernia  under  which  he  had  long  laboured. 

After  the  tops  of  the  mountains  become  imtenable 
from  the  snow  and  rain  of  autunm,  these  bands  of  out- 
laws leave  their  hauntsi  and  usually  separate ;  many  of 
them  going  into  the  towns  of  Livadia,  Thebes,  Athens, 
the  Negroponte,  and  also  over  to  Corfu,  and  to  Santa 
Maura,  where  they  live  upon  their  plunder,  or  go  into 
some  employment,  which  they  always  quit  on  a  stated 
day  in  the  spring. 

Bobbing  and  stealing  are  reckoned  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent things.  Yery  few  amongst  them  are  ever  guilty 
of  the  latter  vice  ;  not  so  many,  perhaps,  as  of  the  lower 
orders  in  many  other  nations.  2^ot  only  the  youth  of 
the  ^Vlbanians  is  exercised  in  arms,  but  their  manhood, 
and  even  their  advanced  age ;  and  it  is  not  till  years 
and  infirmities  have  made  them  decrepit  that  ihey 
become  the  constant  tenants  of  their  cottages. 

Although  lazy  in  the  intervals  of  ])eace,  there  if=!  one 
funusement  of  which  (as  it  reminds  them  of  their  wars, 
and  is,  in  itself^  a  sort  of  friendly  contest)  they  partake 
with  the  most  persevering  energy  and  outrageous  glee. 
I  aUude  to  their  dances,  which,  though  principally 
resorted  to  after  the  fatigues  of  a  march,  aud  during 
their  nights  on  the  mountains,  are  yet  occasionally  their 
diversion  on  the  green  of  their  own  villages. 

There  is  in  them  only  one  variety  :  either  the  hands 
of  the  party  (a  dozen  or  more  in  number)  are  locked  in 
each  other  behind  their  hacks;  or  every  man  has  a 
handkerchief  in  his  hand,  which  is  held  by  the  next  to 
him  and  so  on  through  a  long  string  of  them.  The 
first  is  a  slow  dance.  The  party  stand  in  a  semicircle ; 
and  their  musicians  in  the  middle,  a  fiddle  and  a 
man  with  a  lute,  continue  walking  from  side  to  side, 
accompanying  with  their  music  the  movements,  whidi 
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are  nothing  but  the  bending  and  unbending  of  the  two 
ends  of  the  semicircle,  with  some  very  slow  footing,  and 
now  and  then  a  hop. ' 

But  in  the  handkerchief  dance,  wliich  is  accompanied 
by  a  song  from  tliemselves,  or  which  is,  more  properly 
speaking,  only  dancing  to  a  song,  they  are  very  violent. 
It  is  upon  the  leader  of  the  string  that  the  principal 
movements  devolve,  and  all  the  party  take  ttiis  place 
by  turns.  He  begins  at  first  opening  the  song,  and 
footing  quietly  from  side  to  side ;  then  he  hops  quickly 
forward  dragging  the  whole  string  after  him  in  a  circle  ; 
and  then  twirls  round,  dropping  irequently  on  his  knee, 
and  rebounding  from  the  ground  with  a  shout ;  every 
one  repeating  tlie  burden  of  the  song,  and  foUowing  the 
example  of  the  leader,  who,  after  hopping,  twirling, 
dropping  on  tlie  knee,  and  bounding  up  again  several 
times  round  and  round,  resigns  his  place  to  the  man 
next  to  him.  The  new  Coryphnus  leads  them  through 
the  same  evolutions,  but  endeavours  to  exceed  his  pre- 
decessor in  the  quickness  and  violence  of  his  measures  ; 
and  thus  they  continue  at  this  sport  for  several  liours, 
with  very  short  intervals,  seeming  to  derive  fresh 
vigour  from  the  words  of  the  song,  which  is  perhaps 
changed  once  or  twice  during  the  whole  time. 

In  order  to  give  additional  force  to  their  vocal  music, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  two  or  three  old  men  of  the  party 
to  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  and  set  the  words  of 
the  ROTig  at  tlie  begiiiuiiig  of  each  verse,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  leader  of  the  string ;  and  one  of  them  has 
often  a  lute  to  accompany  their  voices. 

It  should  have  been  told  that  the  lute  is  a  very 
mmple  instrument — ^a  three-stringed  guitar  with  a  very 
long  neck  and  a  small  round  base,  whose  music  is  very 
monotonous,  and  which  is  played  with  what  I  shall  be 
excused  for  calling  a  plectrum^  made  of  a  piece  of  quill 
half  an  inch  in  length.  The  majorily  of  tlie  Albanians 
can  play  on  this  lute,  which,  however,  is  only  used  for, 
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and  capable  of,  those  notes  that  are  just  sufficient  for  the 
accompaniment  and  marking  the  time  of  their  songs. 

The  same  dance  can  be  executed  by  one  performer, 
who,  in  that  case,  does  not  himself  sing,  but  dances  to 
ihe  voice  and  lute  of  a  single  musician.  We  saw  a  boy 
of  fifteen,  who,  by  some  variation  of  the  figure,  and 
the  ease  with  which  he  performed  the  pirouette  and  tlio 
other  difficult  movements,  made  a  very  agreeable  spec- 
tacle of  this  singular  performance. 

There  is  something  hazardous,  though  alluring,  in 
attempting  to  discover  pointe  of  resemblance  between 
modern  and  ancient  customs ;  yet  one  may  venture  to 
hint  that  the  Albanians,  from  whomsoever  they  may 
'  have  learnt  the  practice,  preserve  in  this  amusement 
something  very  similar  to  the  military  dances  of  which 
we  find  notice  in  classical  authors.  At  the  same  time, 
one  would  not,  as  several  French  travellers  have  done, 
talk  of  the  Pvrrliic  dance  of  the  Arnoots.  Let  us  look 
into  Xenoplion  for  a  description  of  the  Greek  and  bar- 
barian dances  with  which  he  entertained  some  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  we  shall  fix  upon  the  Persian  as 
bearing  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  modem  dance ; 
for  in  that  the  performer  dropped  on  the  knee  and  rose 
again^  and  all  this  he  did  in  regular  measure  to  the  sound 
of  the  jiute} 

In  the  account  given  of  the  armed  dances  of  the 
Laconians  we  might  also  recognise  the  curious  conto> 
tions  and  twirlings  of  the  Albanians,  whose  sudden  in- 
flexions of  the  body  into  every  posture  seem  indeed  as  if 
they  were  made  to  ward  and  give  blows. 

But  to  return  to  the  characteristic  of  this  nation. 
Their  love  of  arms  is  so  ardent,  that  those  who  may 


Koii  ravra  natrra  iv  pvBfiw  Trpns  rov  avXhv  (ttoUi. — JAh.  6.  Xenop.  ('y.  Anab.  p, 
426 ;  where  in  a  note  there  is  a  reterenco  to  Meursina'  Laconiau  Miscellanies, 
b<x»k  ii.  chap.  12,  which  descrilies  the  anned  dance  iierfomic^— "  cum  omni 
corpomm  neoni  ad  inferendos  et  declinandoti  ictus.'*  To  letm  the  F^rrhio 
dam  was  put  of  the  daty  of  the  Homan  legionary  aoldier. 
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fear  too  long  an  interval  of  pSeace  in  their  own  country 

enter  into  the  service  of  the  Paslias  in  every  part  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  The  guard  of  the  sacred  hanner 
from  Mecca  to  Constantinople  used  to  he  intrusted  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  armed  and  dressed  in 
their  own  fashion.  The  traveller  Brown  saw  them 
pass  throngh  Damascus  in  procession.  Egypt  is  at 
present  in  tlicir  hands,  under  a  Boy,"  a  friend  of  Ali 
Pasha's ;  and  it  was,  in  a  great  measure,  their  troops 
who  compelled  our  unfortunate  army  to  retreat  from 
that  country. 

The  StradioteSy  or  Albanian  cavalry,  made  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  old  Italian  wars ;  and  the  coast, 

to  this  day,  has  furnished  the  Kings  of  Naples  with  a 
regiment.  Some  of  them  we  have  seen  in  our  service 
at  Malta. 

The  famous  Ghalil,  commonly  called  Patrona,  was  an 
Albanian.    This  man^  though  a  common  seaman  and  a 

pedler,  headed  the  insurrection  of  1730,  in  which  Sultan 
Achmet  III.  was  dethroned,  and,  with  a  success  of 
which  neither  ancient  nor  modern  history  can  furnish 
anotiher  instance,  remained  for  three  weeks  absolute 
master  of  Gonstantinople.  The  Eaoprili  &mily,  which 
furnished  the  Sultans  with  three  Grand  Yiziors,  was 
from  Albania. 

The  Morea  has  heen  perpetually  disturbed  by  those 
of  this  restless  people  who  have  been  either  long  settled 
in  the  country,  or  who  (since  they  were  called  in  to 
quell  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  in  the  year  1770) 
have  constituted  the  guard  of  the  Pasha  of  Tripolizza. 
These  formerly  amounted  to  about  six  thousand  :  they 
are  now,  under  Veli  Pasha,  not  quite  so  many.  In  the 
year  X799  they  marched  from  Napoli  di  "Romania,  and 
were  near  surprising  the  city  of  IVipolizssa  itself 

"  This  personage  was  the  famous   made  for  himself  an  indopendent  hem* 
Mahomet  Ali,  who,  alone  of  all  the   ditory  throne. — [1854.] 
great  vassals  of  tho  Ottoman  Empire,      ^  *'  We  find  AlbaDian  merceuaries 
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I  The  troops  with  which  Mustapha  Bairactar  opposed 
'  and  quelled  the  Janissaries  were  principally  Albanians; 
and  since  the  death  of  that  daring  Vizier,  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  tliis  nation  in  the  streets  of  Constan- 
tinople, as  it  was  once  formidable,  is  now  displeasing, 
to  their  late  enemies.  A  man  boasted,  in  my  hearing, 
that  a  friend  of  his  had  made  forty  Janissaries  fly 
•  before  him,  and  that  any  Amoot  could  do  the  same. 
Without  believing  the  enormous  superiority,  we  may 
by  this  form  some  notion  of  the  spirit,  of  the  people. 

But  all  these  mountaineers  who  enter  into  service 
abroad  depend  upon  a  return  to  their  own  country. 
Thoee  belonging  to  the  Pasha  of  the  Morea  have  more 
than  once  attempted  to  force  the  guard  of  the  isthmus  ; 
and  some,  who  were  in  a  Sicilian  regiment  in  our  pay, 
on  Ending  that  they  were  enlisted  for  life,  occasioned 
a  very  serious  disturbance  in  the  garrison  at  Malta. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  what  has  been  said  of 
the  Albanians  relates  only  to  those  who  are  natives,  or, 
at  least,  immediately  sprung  from  natives,  of  Albania; 
for  there  are  settlements  of  this  people  to  he  met  with 
in  other  parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  in  the  islands, 
who  are  nothing  but  miserable  labourers,  employed  to 
attend  the  flocks  and  till  the  g^rounds  of  the  rich  Turks 
and  Oreeks.  There  are  many  of  them  in  the  district  of 
Livadia,  and  in  that  of  Attica,  who  can  speak  no  other 
language  but  their  own,  and  are  all  Christians ;  their 
ancestors  having,  most  probably,  left  the  mountains 
when  the  Turks  first  entered  into  Albania,  or  having 
been  settled  there  since  the  first  irruption  of  the  Scla- 
voiiians  into  Greece. 

in  Naples,  in  the  Barbary  States,  and  *'  In  the  latter  vfurs  of  the  fJreek 
in  the  pay  of  every  chieftain  in  Turkey.  Empire  the  AlhanianH  of  the  Morea 
Some  Ltrji^e  coloniea  of  them  occupy  se-  am  often  mentioned  as  siding  with  the 
▼eral  parts  of  Calabria,  and  a  smaller  vtriouifMrticawbo  disputed  posseftsidh 
tril»e  inhabits  four  Tillacres   in  the    of  the  pe^iinsnln  or  its  districts,  mitil 

<«ntre  of  Hicily  But  the  most   its  final  reduction  by  Mahr  niet  11.  in 

considerable  colonies  are  those  of  1460.** — Ibid.  p.  255. — '^IHM.j 
Oreeoe  and  the  Morea.** — ^Leake^a  Be» 
Morebee^  pp.  253-4. 
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These  have  been  improperly  called  Wailacliians  by 
travellers,  whose  errors  have  been  copied  by  more 
accurate  writers.*  Gibbon,  in  his  sketch  of  modem 
Athens^  gives  them  that  name,  although  he  might  have 

rectified  the  mistake  by  looking  into  Chandler,  who  is, 
however,  himself  incorrect  in  saying  that  they  wear  a 
different  dress  from  the  Greek  peasants,  and  are  of  a 
distingoished  spirit  and  bravery/  The  woollen  jacket  - 
and  loose  brogues  are  common  to  both,  though  perhaps 
the  cotton  kilt  may  be  occasionally  found  amongst  the 
former  people ;  and  as  for  their  superiority  to  the  other 
villages,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  had  assimilated  with 
the  surrounding  slaves. 

We  read  in  Tournefort  that  Marpo  Sanudo,  Duke  of 
Nio,  one  of  the  small  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  sent 
for  Albanian  families  to  cultivate  Lis  little  dominions ; 
and  the  same  anecdote  will  serve  to  show  what  sort  of 
reputation  all  people  of  this  name  possess  in  the  Levant ; 
for  Mr.  Sonnini,  determined  to  find  no  &ult  with  his 
fitvourite  Greeks,  and  being  obliged  to  own  that  the 
Archipelago  is  infested  with  pirates,  can  only  account 
for  the  circumstance  by  referring  all  the  robberies  to 
the  Albanians  settled  by  Duke  Marco  at  Nio. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  these  colonists,  except  in  their 
patience  of  &tigue  and  frugality,  have  but  little  of  the 
spirit  of  the  mountaineers  of  Albania,  and  are  looked 

'  Yet  the  po«iti%'«  Mr.  Do  Pauw  insists  that  these  people  are  Wallachi.uis, 
and  descended  from  the  Roman  colonics  settled  hy  Trajan  in  Dacia,  In  j>roof 
of  this  he  refers  to  a  note  of  Mr.  D'Anville,  in  vol.  xxx.  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  ami  to  a  work  called  *  Btoli  fonn^  apr^  la  Chute  de  T  Empire 
Bomain  en  Oeoideat' 


•  **  Chandler  is  right  in  saying  that  quainted  with  Greek/' — Leake^i  Re- 

the  Albanian  {x^asants  of  Attica  have  a  searches,  p.  411. 

dress  different  from  the  Greek.    This  I  think  I  made  the  only  distinction 

is  also  observable  in  Boeotia  and  other  by  mcutioniug  the  cotton  kilt,  which 

districts  where  the  AUxuiiaiis  have  is  not  univer^.   As  for  the  language 

odonised.   I  do  not  helievo  there  are  of  these  Albanian  peasant  I  was  a»> 

any  Alb.iuian  ponsnnfs  of  t]ie  south  of  siired  that  many  of  them  OOOld  not 

Greece  who  8])CAk  no  other  language  speak  Greek. — [1854. J 
than  their  own.   They  ara  all  ao- 
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upon  by  them  as  a  different  race  of  people.  Some  of 
tliLin  are  to  be  found  to  this  day  in  Calabria,  whither 
they  retired  'when  the  Castriotes  were  invested  with  a 
Neapolitan  dukedom.  They  were  seen  by  Mr.  Swin- 
bame,  and  were  found  to  have  preserved  the  language 
and  manners  of  their  nation.  They  amounted  in  his 
time,  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  to  one  liiiudred 
tliousiiiiJ,  their  ancestors  having  continued  to  emigrate 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  They  lived  in 
about  a  hundred  villages  or  towns,  the  chief  of  which 
was  Bova»  thirty  miles  from  Eeggio.  The  men  were 
able  to  talk  Galabrese ;  but  the  women,  like  those  in  Al- 
bania, were  acquainted  with  no  other  than  their  own 
language.  All  but  those  in  the  pi'ovince  of  Cosenza 
were  of  the  Latin  Church  ;  and  a  college  foiuiderl  by 
Pope  Clement  XII.  at  St.  Benedetto  Ullano,  in  Upper 
GaUbria,  supplied  the  priesthood  with  ministers.  They 
wore  the  Albanian  dress.  The  men  were  poor  and 
industrious,  the  woirien  modest.  The  priests  were  held 
in  the  highest  reverence  and  estimation. 

But  during  this  very  long  digression  it  may  be  for- 
gotten that  we  were  left  at  Tepeleni,  to  which  I  now 
return. 

This  town  is  inhabited  partly  by  Christians,  partly 
bv  Turks,  and  is  said  to  contain  hetween  two  and  three 
hundred  bouses,  of  which  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
one  of  the  better  sort^  except  the  Vizier's  pahuse,  which 
covers  a  good  deal  of  ground,  and  contains  a  spacious 
harem.  It  is  the  most  favourite  residence  of  Ali,  and 
there  are  alwavs  some  of  the  ladies  of  his  household 
living  on  the  spot,  as  well  tis  a  large  establishment  at 
all  times  ready  to  receive  his  Highness.  In  this  palace 
it  is  reported  that  Ali  preserves  the  greatest  part  of  his 
treasure,  and,  if  you  believe  the  Albanians,  some  of  the 
inner  rooms  are  piled  up  to  the  top  with  jewels  and 
coin. 

The  town  stands  on  a  rocky  knoll  immediately  over 
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the  river,*  which,  in  this  place,  is  broad  and  deep,  with 
high  banks  on  both  sides.  There  are  remaining  an 
arch  and  a  half  of  a  bridge  opposite  the  town,  wliich 
Ali  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  repair.  An  English 
renegade,  considered  skilful  in  these  matters,  came  from 
Constantinople  to  inspect  the  work,  and  assured  the 
Yizicr  tliat,  the  bottom  of  the  river  and  the  banks 
being  of  loose  sand,  the  buttresses  would  always  be 
undermined  and  carried  oif  by  the  autumnal  floods.'* 
Thus,  those  who  come  from  Berat,  if  they  do  not  cross 
in  a  boat,  must  go  round  by  the  bridge  wliich  we  passed 
in  our  journey  to  Tepeleni.* 

■  Tepeleni  it  supposed  by  Colonel  *  The  man's  name  was  Baily,  other- 

Lcako  to  correspond  with  the  ancient  wise  calif  «1  Selim  A^'a  :  lie  died  nf  the 

Auti^ouea.    Another  stream,  much  fatigues  of  his  jourucy  froiu  Tepeleui 

smaller  than  the  Voiusa  or  Viosa,  to  Constantinople.   (Hui;hc8,  vol.  ii, 

called  the  Benza or  Bantja,  runs  under  872.)   Ali  built  a  new  and  most 

Te|x?leni  to  the  ni»rth,  and  fallin'^  into  su|)erb  palace  ri(  'IV  pckni  after  our 

the  Viosa,  makes  the  peninsula  on  visit,  and  this  was  dustroyed  by  ^rc  in 

which  the  town  stands.   There  is  a  1818.— {18M.] 

go<Ml  sketch  of  Tepcleni  in  Dr.  Hoi-  "  In  Count  Karaczay's  '  Gc-ojira- 
land,  vol.  i.  p.  300,  and  in  ^fr.  Lear's  pbical  Account  of  Alliania'  I  find 
pleasing;  volume.  The  mountain  Tepcleni  thus  noticed :  *'  Depedcdcu,  a 
scenery  to  the  eastward  and  north-  muket-town  on  the  fiver  voyussa, 
eastward,  closed  by  the  giant  stimmits  where  it  is  joine«l  by  the  river  E^r, 
of  Toniorh  or  Tomerit,  is  some  of  tlie  or  Argiro,  which  descends  from  Ihe 
finest  in  the  world  The  Tomorh  is  Khimera  mountains.  At  this  place 
not  to  he  oonfounded  with  the  To-  All  Pasha  of  loannina  was  horn.** 
mams  of  antiquity.  The  Turkish  name  of  Tepeleni  is 
Mr.  Lear  visiti'd  this  place  in  1840,  "  D(?i)i'del{!n,"  and  on  the  yafta,  or 
and  has  given  a  striking  account  of  the  ]>lac4ird,  which  was  fixed  on  the  Sera- 
desolation  which  has  succeeded  to  the  glio  gate  over  the  head  of  the  Vizier, 
busy  scene  which  we  witnessed  in  he  wiis  called  Alt  Defiedelendely. — 
IHOO.  —  Journals  of  a  Landscape  [1864. J 
Painter,  p.  304  et  sej.— [1854.] 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Deittrture  from  Tei)eleui  —  Kctuni  to  loaimliia  —  A  marriage  procession  — 
A  Turkish  pup|)et-diow  —  Anoiait  ooina  to  be  xoet  with  at  loaunina  — 
Final  departure  froia  that  city  «  Betom  to  Preveea  —  Diaaater  at  sea  » 
Land  on  the  coast  of  Souli  —  View  of  that  town  and  diatriet,  at  Volondo* 
rnko  —  Route  from  Volondoruko  to  GaatroBtkii— to  Fieveea  —  Sail  down 
the  Gulf  of  Arta — Vonitaa — LutiiU — Anoient  meaaoiement  of  the  Gulf. 

After  settling  aooounts  witli  the  great  officers  of  the 
palace,  all  of  whoniy  from  the  GhamberhdiL  to  the  Fool, 
came  for  a  present,  we  took  leave  of  our  friend  the 
Secretary,  and,  havin<]^  an  express  order  upon  the  post 
throughout  the  Vizier's  dominions,  took,  hesides  the 
five  horses  we  liad  brought  from  loannma,  five  others 
from  Tepeleni,  to  assist  us  back  to  the  capital.  The 
Secretary  said  we  might  expect  great  things  from  these 
horses.  "  Vanno  assolutamente  correndo."  Their  ex- 
traordinary velocity  was  a  trot,  when  forced  to  their 
speed,  of  five  miles  an  hour. 

The  priest  who  had  come  with  ns  to  the  Vizier  also 
made  one  of  onr  parly  back. 

The  first  day  we  went  about  twenty  miles,  and  slept 
in  tlie  village  of  Lokavo,  in  the  hills,  which  we  had 
passed  in  our  way  to  Tepeleni. 

The  second  day  we  descended  again  into  the  plain, 
oontinmng  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Drino,  which 
we  crossed;  then,  having  the  town  of  libokava  on  our 
lefl;,  and  keeping  out  of  the  hills,  as  the  waters  had  sub* 
sided,  and  striking  into  the  same  road  by  which  we  had 
come  from  Delvinaki  to  Libokavo,  we  arrived  at  the 
former  place  by  sunset.  Our  journey  this  day  might 
be  about  thirty  miles.  We  slept  in  the  same  house  tiiat 
had  before  lodged  us. 
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The  next  day  we  returned  as  far  as  Zitza,  perhaps 
twentj-five  miles,  and  took  up  our  abode  in  the  monas- 
tery on  the  hill.  On  the  day  afteri  the  26th  of  October, 
we  got  back  to  the  house  of  Signor  Nicolo  at  loannina. 
Thus,  although-  we  had  hecii  nine  days  in  getting-  to 
Tepeleni,  we  were  only  four  cominu:  hack ;  and  the 
journey,  which  cannot  be  quite  a  hundred  Enghsh 
milesy*  might,  notwithstanding  the  badness  of  the  paths, 
be  performed  vety  easily  in  three.  The  Tartars,  or 
couriers,  are  not  half  that  time  upon  the  road. 

Tlie  weatlier,  during  our  return,  was  very  different 
from  what  it  had  been  on  our  former  journey.  The 
storms  had  ceased,  and  the  sun  shone  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  as  hot  as  with  us  at  midsummer.  The  vintage  . 
was  now  entirely  over,  and  the  maize  was  collected  into 
the  villages.  The  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep,  and  the 
herds  of  small  cattle,  had  all  been  driven  from  the  tops 
and  sides  of  the  hills  into  the  warmer  plains.  The 
ploughing  for  the  early  crops  of  the  ensuing  year  had 
also  commenced. 

We  passed  our  time  at  loannina,  both  before  and  after 
our  visit  to  Tepeleni,  most  agreeably; — a  sail  upon  tlie 
lake,  a  ride  into  the  country,  or  a  stroll  through  the 
Baasars  and  Bizestein,  occupied  our  mornings,  and  our 
evenings  were  passed  at  home  in  the  conversation  of 
our  host,  or  abroad  in  visits  to  the  principal  people 
of  the  town.  We  were  one  evening  gratified  by  the 
sight  of  a  marriage  procession,  which,  as  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Greek  Christians  of  Albania  seem  to  be 
carried  to  a  more  ridiculous  height  than  those  of  the 
other  parts  of  Turkey,  I  will  attempt  to  describe.  A 
slave  of  the  harem,  and  an  Albanian  oflBcer,  a  OhristiaJi 
in  the  Yizier's  service,  were  the  parties. 

First,  the  bridegroom  passed  through  the  streets 
attended  by  a  large  party  of  men  with  fiddles,  and  with 
many  others  carrying  lanterns  of  coloured  paper,  and 

l)r.  UuUaud  says  scveuty-fiive  miles, — Vol,  i.  p.  14b. — [1854.3 
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he  proceeded  to  fetch  his  bride  from  the  seraglio  of  his 
Highness.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  we  saw  the  whole 
party  moving  along  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom. 

The  streets  were  full  of  people.  At  the  head  of  the 
procession  was  the  bridegroom  with  his  band  of  niusi- 
cians  and  lantern-bearers,  followed  also  by  a  long  crowd 
of  men.  Next  came  six  yoong  girls,  splendidly  dressed 
in  gold  and  silver  stuffs  with  their  long  hair  flowing 
over  the  shoulders;  two  of  them  carried  infants  in 
their  arms.  Then  appeared  a  wonian  more  richly 
habited,  bearing  on  her  head  a  small  red  trunk,  con- 
taining the  portion  with  which  the  bride,  aooording  to 
custom,  as  belonging  to  the  harem,  had  been  presented 
by  Ali  himself.  Behind  her  came  the  bride  herself,  to 
whose  appearance  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice. 
It  was  some  time  before  we  were  thoroughly  convinced 
that  what  we  saw  was  not  some  doll  dressed  up  for  the 
occasion.  She  had  scarcely  any  perceptible  motion, 
except  a  slow  march  from  side  to  side,  and  she  re- 
sembled, more  than  anything  else  I  can  recollect,  the 
wax  figure  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
for  not  only  her  dress  but  herself  was  to  tlie  full  as 
stiff.  Her  face,  not  a  muscle  of  which  moved,  was 
daubed  with  a  mask  of  white  and  red  paint,  and  she 
seemed  cautious  not  to  alter,  in  the  least,  the  position  of 
her  head,  for  fear  of  throwing  off  a  high  cap  studded 
with  pieces  of  gold  money.  Her  left  hand  was  held  1  )y 
an  armed  Albanian  magnificently  dressed,  and  her  right 
by  a  Greek  priest.  Behind  her  was  a  vast  crowd  of 
women,  with  music  and  lanterns* 

The  procession  moved  so  slowly,  and  the  number  of 
people  was  so  great,  that  the  street  was  not  clear  of 
them  for  nearly  an  hour.  The  marriage  had  taken 
place  in  the  morning,  but  the  bride  had  returned  to  her 
apartments,  that  she  might  be  carried  off  in  triumph 
during  the  nights 

This  procession,  the  most  grand  and  to  us  ridiculous 
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of  the  many  I  saw  in  Turkey,  is  something  more  in  the 
Albanian  than  the  Greek  taste,  and  has  therefore  not 
been  deferred  till  I  came  to  speak  of  the  latter  nation. 

An  evening  or  two  before  our  departure  from  loan- 
nina  we  went  to  see  the  only  advance  wliicli  the  Turks 
have  made  towards  Bcenic  representations.  This  was 
a  puppet-show,  conducted  by  a  Jew  who  visits  this 
place  diuring  the  Bamazan,  with  liis  card  performers* 
The  show,  a  sort  of  ombre  Chinoise,  was  fitted  up  in 
a  corner  of  a  very  dirty  coffee-house  which  was  full 
of  spectators,  mostly  young  boys.  The  admittance 
was  two  paras  for  a  cup  of  coffeOi  and  two  or  three 
more  of  those  small  pieces  of  money  pot  into  a  plate 
handed  round  after  the  performance.  The  hero  of  the 
piece  was  a  kind  of  Punch,  called  Cara-keus,  who  had, 
as  a  traveller  has  well  expressed  it,  the  equipage  of  the 
Grod  of  Gardens  supported  by  a  string  from  his  neck. 
The  next  in  dignity  was  a  droU,  called  Codja-Haivat, 
the  Sancho  of  Gara^keus :  a  man  and  a  woman  were 
the  remaining  figures,  except  that  the  catastrophe  of 
the  drama  was  brouglit  about  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Devil  himself  in  his  proper  person.  The  dialogue,  which 
was  all  in  Turkish,  and  supported  in  different  tones  by 
the  Jew,  I  did  not  understand :  it  caused  loud  and 
frequent  bursts  of  laughter  from  the  audience ;  but  the 
action,  which  was  perfectly  intelligible,  was  too  horribly 
gross  to  be  de&cribed.  Tliose  who  have  seen  the  mor- 
riee-<];uicing  in  some  counties  of  England  may  have  a 
laint  idea  of  it. 

If  the  character  of  a  nation,  as  has  been  said,  can  be 
well  appreciated  by  a  view  of  the  amusements  in  which 
they  delight,  this  puppet-show  would  place  the  Turks 
very  low  in  the  estimation  of  any  observer.  They  have 
none,  we  were  informed,  of  a  more  decent  kind. 

There  are  now  not  a  few  inducements  which  may 
probably  cause  many  intelligent  travellers  of  our  own 
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country  to  visit  loanmna  and  Albania;  and  from  their 
investigation  the  world  will  doubtless  be  informed  of 

many  interesting  particulars  before  unknown. 

The  vicinity  of  the  isliinds  now  in  our  possession,  the 
peaceable  state  of  the  country  under  the  government  of 
Ali,  the  good  correspondence  that  Prince  maintains 
with  the  English,  and  the  wish  of  exploring  regions  so 
long  inTolved  in  complete  obscilrity,  and,  as  it  were,  lost 
out  of  the  map  of  Europe,  will  aid  and  prompt  their 
inquiries,  and  we  sliall  soon  be  as  well  informed  with 
respect  to  the  people  and  country  of  Albania  as  we 
have  been  for  some  time  on  the  head  of  Greece  and 
other  provinces  of  Turkey.* 

loannina  itself  affords  a  safe  and  agreeable  residence 
to  travellers.  The  Greeks  arc  of  the  better  sort,  and 
well  instructed  in  the  manners  and  languages  of 
Christendom ;  one  of  them,  a  schoolmaster  of  the  name 
of  Psallida,  may  be  called  a  learned  man.  He  teaches 
the  modem  and  ancient  Greek,  the  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French  languages,  to  abont  a  hundred  scliolars,  and  has 
besides  established  a  reputation  by  publishintr  a  pliilo- 
aophical  treatise  on  True  Felicity,  dedicated  to  the  Em- 
press Catherine.'' 

The  cmriosi^  of  the  antiquary  would  be  gratified  by 
many  valuable  coins  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
hands  of  Greek  collectors.  The  series  of  Macedonian 
kings  might  easily  be  made  up,  and  though  not  very 

•  Tlic  kanie<i  la>x>ur8  of  Colonel  mation  respecting  the  many  trilx's, 

Leake  and  the  agrucable  volumes  of  difiering  iii  maDiierti  and  customs  from 

I>r.HbllaodandHr.HQghe8]uiTedoiie  each  ouier,  still  to  be  found  in  Al- 

a  great  deal,  but  1  am  not  aware  that  bania.    Mr.  Ix>ar  has  successfully  ac- 

tbcy  have  l)ec'ii  f<Huwed  up  by  other  comitlislicd  all  ihn\  hv  ntlcnipled  by 

travellers,  or  Uiai  auy  valuable  £iig-  bis  jouruals  and  bkctcLu»,  but  is  a 

Ikh  work  on  Albsnia  hu  been  nab-  traveller  of  a  diffore&i  daw.  [1864.] 
lished  since  the  second  edition  of  the         Psallida*s  sdiool  was  founded,  now 

'Travels' of  Mr.  Hu«;hcs  in  1830.    1  alxmt  seventy  years  ago,  by  Picrozoe, 

hear,  indeed,  that  a  learned  German  a  merchant  of  loanuiua.   Mr.  Uugbes 

woik  haa  appeared,  written  by  a  gen-  says  that  a  good  library  was  attack^ 

tlemaa  of  toe  name  of  Habn,  who  to  that  sch<Ki1,  as  well  as  to  the  one 

was  many  years  French  connul  at  t»ught  by  VaUauus. — [1864.] 
I'rcvcsa,  full  of  mobt  curious  iufor- 
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rare,  these  medab  are  very  beautiful  and  perfect/  The 
golden  Philip,  the  "  regale  numisma,**  is  very  common  ; 

and  there  is  a  re]M)rt  that  three  hundred  of  them  were 
lately  discovered  in  one  eartlien  jar.  Tlie  coins  at 
loannina,  however,  are  not  to  be  purchased  so  cheaply 
as  those  in  Greece.  A  collector  in  that  city  has  twenty* 
seven,  I  think  that  is  the  numher,  of  very  rare  pieces, 
which  he  will  not  sell  separately,  and  he  asks  a  large 
price  for  the  whole.  No  one  likes  Uy  pass  through  such 
a  country  without  collecting  a  little,  and  yet,  as  there 
is  generally  some  person  residing  in  the  towns  to  whom 
everything  is  first  shown,  a  mere  passing  traveller  has 
but  a  poor  chance  of  getting  what  is  very  excellent. 
In  the  villages  indeed  he  may  occasionally  meet  with 
something  rare,  before  the  peasant  has  carried  it  to  the 
town ;  for  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  a  Fi*ank,  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  medal  or  cut  stone  which  the 
country  people  may  have  found  is  brought  to  him ;  a 
ridiculous  proclamation  to  that  eifect  being  often  made 
by  order  of  his  dragoman,  and  he  has,  perhaps,  an 
antiquity  of  George  the  Third's  time  presented  for  his 
acceptance,  or  an  ancient  cameo  cut  by  a  Parisian  jew- 
eller. My  own  seals,  which  were  dropped  near  loannina, 
may  serve  to  enrich  the  store  of  some  future  collector. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  1 809,  we  left  the  city  and 
the  lake,  not  to  return  :  and  were  the  one  the  ancient 
Cassiope,  and  the  other  Acherusia,  as  certainly  as  Mele* 
tius  and  Pouqueville  have  asserted  them  to  be,  we  could 
not  have  parted  from  them  with  greater  regret.  The 
priest  was  still  of  our  party,  and  we  had  also  the  com- 
pany of  an  Albanian  Captain,  a  Turk,  who  joined  us  as 
he  said  for  the  love  of  the  English. 

We  returned  to  Salaghora,  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  sleep- 
ing the  first  night  at  the  ban  of  St.  Demetre,  and  the 
next  at  Arta.  At  Salaghora  we  had  intelligence  that  the 

*  ColoDel  Leake  bays  uomc  uf  thu  xcricti  arc  rare. — [Ib54.j 
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coantry  of  Garlili*  was  up  in  arms ;  that  bodies  of  robbers 
had  descended  from  the  mountains  of  Triocala  and 

A^p-aplia,  and  had  made  their  appearance  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gulf,  at  a  custom-house  bclouginj^  to  the 
Vizier,  called  Lutriki^  where  they  had  killed  two  men. 

We  had  it  in  our  power  either  to  procure  a  guard  at 
P^vesa,  and  venture  through  Garliliy  or  to  get  into  a 
galliot  of  Ali's,  and  go  by  sea  to  Patras.  We  waited, 
however,  a  day  for  advice  from  Prevesa  with  our  old 
acquaintances  at  the  barrack,  and  then  received  intelli- 
gence that  an  Albanian  Bey  was  about  to  set  out,  and 
collect  all  the  armed  men  of  the  districti  and  hunt  the 
robbers  from  GarUli,  and  that  we  might,  if  we  pleased, 
attend  him  upon  this  gathering.  However,  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  go  by  sea,  and,  proceeding  in  a  boat 
to  Prevesa,  we  presented  the  Vizier's  order  to  the 
governor,  who  immediately  prepared  a  gaUiot  for  our 
passage. 

We  slept  one  night  at  Prevesa^  and  got  on  board  the 

next  day  in  the  forenoon. 

The  galHot  was  a  stout  vessel,  about  fifty  tons  burden, 
long  and  narrow,  with  three  short  masts,  on  each  of 
which  she  carried  a  large  lateen  sail  of  the  sort  univer- 
sally used  in  the  Levant.  She  had  forty  men  and  four 
guns.  All  the  sailors  were  Turks,  except  four  Greeks 
wIjo  turned  out  to  be  the  only  persons  on  board  who 
knew  how  to  manage  even  a  boat.  There  were  several 
captains ;  but  he  that  was  called  the  first  captain  was 
a  Dulcigniote,  a  mild-mannered  man,  who  sat  very  com- 
posedly smoking  and  playing  with  a  string  of  beads 
called  a  comboloio,  which  is  a  favouiitc  solitary  paistime 

•  Acmrumia  is  called  OBmia  of  Acarnania  and  ^tolia  at  the  time 

D'Anvillc ;  but    doubtless    Colonel  wben  the  Turka,  in  the  reigii  of 

T-rnke  is  right  in  saying  that  province  Amiirath  II.,  Ixramp  nfqiiaintod  with 

ought  to  be  called  Kikriiliy  **  which  this  [jart  of  the  country  fur  the  first 

in  Toiteh  imports  the  pewhcB  tf  time. — ^Dacange,  Hist,  da  Conatsntl- 

Ck»U*y  and  may  httva  been  derived  nople,  lib.  viii.  c.  25, 26, 86.  Leake, 

from  Charles  Tocco,  prince  of  the  Uesearohes,  p.  415. 
Ionian  laUads,  who  was  in  possession 
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both  of  Mahometanfi  and  Christians,  no  man  above  the 
oommon  sort  being  without  his  bead-roll. 

At  twelve  o'dodL  we  weighed  anchor,  but  ran 
aground  in  getting  out  of  the  harbour.    Upon  this  the 

Captain  proposed  staying  till  next  day.  However,  we 
begged  him  to  try  again,  and  accordingly  by  one  o'clock 
we  were  out  of  the  port  with  a  fair  wind,  hoping  that 
we  tshould  soon  double  the  headland  of  Santa  Maura. 
But  we  found  that  the  Leucadian  promontory  was 
equally  the  temxr  of  our  Turkish  seamen  as  it  had  been 
of  the  Grecian  navigators ;  for  though  we  had  a  fine 
breeze,  to  all  appearance  quite  fair,  yet  some  thing* 
which  we  knew  not  of  occurred,  and  by  four  o'clock 
we  were  pronounced  in  distress.  The  Gaptain  said  we 
should  be  obliged  to  put  in  to  Santa  Maura,  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  if  we  did  not  tack  directly.  This 
caused  a  great  deal  of  bustle,  and  in  putting  about  the 
mizen-sail  split  from  top  to  bottom.  The  wind  blew  a 
little  stronger,  and  there  was  a  heavy  swell.  The  Cap- 
tain put  his  comboloio  in  his  pocket.  The  sailors  were 
nearly  all,  except  the  Greeks,  sick,  and  retired  below. 

We  were  now  steering  directly  for  Corfu,  as  all  hope 
of  getting  round  the  Cape  had  been  given  up.  At  sun- 
set it  blew  fresh,  and  the  rolling  of  the  sea  shook  us  so 
violently,  as  we  were  very  badly  steered,  that  the  great- 
est alarm  prevailed.  The  Gaptain  wrung  his  handis  and 
wept ;  George,  our  dragoman,  at  every  heel  the  ship 
took,  called  loudly  on  the  liiime  of  God  ;  and  when  the 
main-yard  snapped  in  two,  everything  was  given  up  f(^r 
lost.  The  guns  also  broke  loose,  and  the  fore-sail  was 
split.  The  ship  lay  like  a  log  on  the  water,  and  the 
Turk  at  the  helm  contrived  to  keep  her  broadside  to  the 
sea,  so  that  it  was  not  improbable  she  might  have  been 
swamped.  The  Captain  being  asked  wdiat  he  could  do, 
said  he  could  do  nothing.^ — "Could  he  get  back  to  the 
mainland?" — "If  God  chooses,"  was  his  answer. — 
"Could  he  make  Corfu?"— "If  God  choo8es."-~In 
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abort,  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  request  he  would 
give  up  the  management  of  the  vessel  to  the  Greeks. 
He  said  he  would  give  it  to  anybody.   The  Greeks 

then  soon  got  us  into  a  better  plight,  and,  rigging  a 
small  stay-sail  between  the  mizen  and  the  main,  and 
another  between  the  main  and  foremast,  and  taking 
down  the  yards,  helped  the  ship  along  more  easily. 
They  steered  us  back  upon  the  mainland  of  Albania, 
keeping  as  close  to  the  wind  as  possible,  to  prevent 
being  driven  to  Corfu ;  and  the  sea  and  the  wind 
abating,  they  brought  us,  alK)ut  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  an  anchor  at  the  entrance  of  a  bay. 

At  the  dawn  of  morning  we  found  ourselves  nearly 
within  musketHshot  of  the  land,  which  was  craggy  and 
woody,  with  high  mountains  in  the  distance.  Our 
Turks  began  all  of  them  to  smoke,  without  taking  the 
least  notice  of  what  had  happened,  or  thinking  of 
repairs ;  and  this  being  the  termination  of  the  Eama- 
zan,  and  the  first  morning  of  the  Bairam,  a  feast  which 
lasts  three  days,  they  all,  according  to  a  custom  singular 
enough  to  us,  kissed  and  embraced  each  other  with  great 
ceremony  and  affection,  the  Captain  receiving  the  salute 
from  all  his  men. 

In  a  short  time  three  or  four  men  with  guns  appeared 
on  the  rocks,  and  shouted  to  us  to  know  who  we  were. 
The  Captain  answered  and  hoisted  a  large  red  ensign, 
and,  after  some  more  hallooing,  two  boats  came  out  of 
the  bay  and  made  for  Paxos,  which  island,  as  well  as 
Antipaxos,  was  not  far  from  us.  Part  of  Corfu,  and 
an  opposite  promontory,  were  also  very  visible.  Some 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  these  boats  being 
French  privateers,  for  we  were  witliin  a  few  miles  of 
Parga.^    It  turned  out  afterwards  that  the  Paxiote 

•  On  a  peninsula  jutting  out  from  the  district  of  Margiriti  is  the  town  of 
Parga,  which  is  fortified,  and  has  two  ports.    It  stands  on  the  northern  comer 

of  the  Cnykyslinien,  or  Port  of  Sweet  \N'at(  r.s,  in  ^roves  of  ornnge,  lemon,  and 
olive  trees,  aiul  contains  ei^ht  tliuus.ind  iuhubitants,  wlioare  chiefly  Uhristijuis, 
ami  of  both  churchea.    Parg^  sl^  before  mentioned,  was  put  into  the  bands  of 
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sailors  had  thought  we  were  an  English  cruiser,  and 
would  not  therefore  venture  out  until  assured  of  the 
contrary. 

In  the  afternoon,  by  the  advice  of  the  Captain,  we 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  back  to  T^ie- 
vesa  by  land,  and  we  therefore  disembarked  ourselves 
and  chattels  in  the  bay,  near  a  little  custom-house,  taking 
the  second  Gaptain  with  us,  as  he  seemed  to  prefer  the 
perils  of  the  land  to  those  of  his  own  element. 

The  marshy  bay  in  wliicli  wc  landed  was  one  called 
Porto  Fanari,'  immediately  contiguous  to  the  district 
and  mountains  of  Souli.  We  sent  for  horses  to  the  near- 
est village^  and  when  they  arrived,  after  waiting  a  long 

the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Camjo  Fonnio ;  but  thoy,  in  a  great  measure, 
left  the  inhabitAuts  to  defend  theniselvcs  agaiust  Ali,  after  tlie  battle  of 
FrevMa,  ^oo^  they  have  siiioe  been  established  in  the  town,  end  ceU  it 

under  their  protection.  Parga  is  the  only  place  in  tliis  quarter  which  has 
boon  able  to  resist  tlio  ariiiH  and  arts  of  AH.  Their  Sonliote  allies  were  not  so 
fortunate ;  but  the  I'asha  hiui  his  attcution  still  iixed  ou  this  town,  and  will 
piobtbly  fuooeed  in  hi«  design.^ 


•  Mr.  Hughes  and  Dr.  Holland,  if  438),  and  was  not  far  from  discovering 

I  understand  them,  agree  in  consider-  a  temple  of  King  Aidoneoe,  or  Pluto 

ing  Porto  Fanari  to  be  the  (Jlykys-  Innisolf,  who,  however,  tumctl  out  to 

limen  of  antiquity ;  indeed  the  name  l>e  only  a  modern  saint,  Di metres, 

is  still  in  use.    The  river  of  Souli,  Dr.  Holland  was  informed  by  Psallida 

which  flows  into  this  bay,  is,  according  at  I<  annina,  that  the  Acheronian  lake 

to  the  samo  aiithorilies,  the  Acheron,  is  al)out  three  miles  loiv::  hy  a  milo 

A  representation  of  the  "  Exit  of  the  and  a  half  in  breadth  within  less  than 

Acheron  **  is  given  by  Mr.  Hughes  a  mile  of  the  mouth  of  the  Acheron, 

(vol.  ii.  p.  484),  who  also  had  the  now  river  of  Souli.    (Vol.  ii.  p.  284.) 

good  fortune  to  find  the  Aclurf^iiian  Dr.   Wordsworth    pves    a  very 

lake,  and,  of  course,  the  Cocytus  at  pretty  sketch  of  the  course  of  the 

no  great  distance  from  the  lake  (ib,  Acheron  (p.  330). — [1854.  j 


^  All,     bdbre  recorded  in  a  note,  did 

snccetHl.  nA-  r  ;i  scrio.-;  of  transicf ions,  occu- 
pyiog  nearly  ten  years,  which,  to  aaj  the 
Ittttt  of  then,  were  very  little  ereditaUe  to 
the  British  name  and  character.  Mr.  Hughes 
(vol.  ii.  p.  245)  has  giren  a  very  affecting 
detjul  of  the  closing  scene.  The  Albanian 
sddiWB  of  Ali,  when  they  marched  into 
Pargn,  found  not  a  livinc^  soul  within  the 
walls,  and  the  graves  liaJ  betii  emptied  of 
their  dead. 

Colonel  Lenke  (Researches,  p.  413)  cor- 
rected me  for  paying  that  the  |>cople  of 
P  affa  weie  AlbaBdaiu;  hai,  looking  at  hb 


errata  ]xige,  I  find  tiiat  he  afterwards 

correct<«l  himself,  and  confef^^od  he  hml 
given  me  **too  unqualified  a  contradio- 
tton." 

Hie  description  of  this  part  of  the  ooilt 
given  by  i>tr^K>,  and  cited  by  Mr.  Hugh«, 
is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  Thyainii>, 
that  is,  the  Kalamik,  can  by  no  menai  be 

said  to  be  nenr  the  <  f)vkv?=Iimen,  nor  do 
many  rivers  llou  into  that  hay.  1  lind 
that  Mr.  Hawkins  (Walpole's  Mcneoin, 
vol.  ii.  p.  487)  has  made  a  sirailnr  remark 
iu  regard  to  ^Hrabo'8  account  of  this  part 
oftliecoait.— [1864.] 
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time  on  the  beach,  we  proceeded  through  a  thick  wood, 
and  caught  a  sight  of  a  plain  and  the  town  of  Parga  to 
our  lefL    We  weie  not  more  than  half  an  hour  in 

reaching  a  village  called  Volondorako,  where  we  were 
well  received  by  the  Albanian  primate  of  the  place, 
and  by  the  Vizier's  soldiers  quartered  there.  But  our 
cottage  was  a  miserable  tenement  indeed. 

We  found  that  a  wreck  which  we  had  seen  in  the 
bay  «aa  that  of  a  prize  made  shortly  before  by  our 
Corfu  squadron,  and  that  the  midshipman  who  had 
been  cast  away  in  her  had  slept  five  nights  before  in 
the  same  house,  and,  having  been  enabled  to  proceed 
to  Prevesa  by  the  assistance  of  the  Albanians,  had 
presented  them  with  the  wreck  of  his  vessel.  But  the 
proper  intention  of  the  young  Englishman  (afterwards 
approved  by  his  Captain)  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
Greek  Yice-Consul  at  Prevesa,  who  got  an  order  from 
the  governor  of  that  town  for  the  ship,  pretending  that 
all  English  wrecks  were  his  property.  The  Albanians 
at  Volondorako  complained  to  us  bitterly  of  this^  and 
certainly  they  had  some  reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 

In  the  morning  we  had  a  view  of  the  couiitiy,  and 
Raw  tlie  mountains  of  Souli  to  the  east,  on  tlie  opposite 
aide  of  a  long  plain  running  north  and  south.  The 
town  of  Souli  itself  was  also  visible  on  the  crag  of  a 
rock  three  parts  up  the  mountain ;  and  a  little  to  the 
south,  below  the  town,  was  a  fortress  built  by  the 
Yizier  during  his  wars  with  this  place.  Near  this 
was  a  village  called  Castrizza,  where  are  some  few 
remains  of  ancient  walls.  The  whole  plain  seemed  well 
cultivated,  abounding  with  arable  lands,  but  having  no 
vineyards.* 

*  In  th(!  first  ftiid  second  editions  features  of  nature  may  liavc  undcr- 
of  this  work  I  had  these  wordii :—  gone  but  little  change  since  the  Co> 
**  When  not  far  firm  Parga  we  saw  nntihfana  encamped  upon  the  pranon- 
the  promontory  of  Chiini'nnm,  alx)vc  tory,  Init  it  would  he  a  vain  endeavour 
the  town,  and  the  small  islands  to  look  for  even  a  vesti^f  (j1  the  town 
called  Sybota,  the  scene  of  the  Erst  of  Buchoetium,  near  the  headland  ;  of 
action  in  tbePdopoDiMiiao  war.  The   Cicbyiia,  formerly  Bphyn^^  the  head 

YOL.  I.  X 
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The  force  of  arms  appeared  still  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  conquests  of  AH  in  these  districts,  for  there 
were  thirty  soldiers  quartered  in  our  small  village  of 
about  thirty  houses. 

We  were  a  long  time  in  procoring  horses^  but  at  last 
left  Yolondorako  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  pro- 
vided with  guides  and  with  three  of  the  Albanian 
guard.  On  leaving  our  cottage  the  remainder  of  the 
guard  saluted  us  by  firing  oK  their  muskets^  holding 
them  in  one  hand,  and  giving  ihem  just  elevation 
sufficient  to  let  the  balls  whistle  over  our  heads.  Our 
Albanians  returned  the  compliment^  and  there  was  a 
great  mutual  ahouliiig  till  we  had  struck  into  the  woods 
out  of  sight. 

Our  road  took  us  to  the  south  over  woody  hillocks 
for  two  hours,  when  we  came  near  the  sea-side^  still  over 
hilly  ground.  Then  descending  nearer  the  shore,  we 
passed  under  a  casUe  belonging  to  Ali,  on  the  summit 

of  a  st^ep  rock  close  to  the  sea,  in  a  part  of  the  country 
called  Rhiniassa.'  Similar  towers  and  ruins  of  towers, 
of  Turkish  and  Venetian  construction,  are  to  be  found* 
it  is  said,  all  along  the  coast  from  Butrinto.  We  saw 
one  more  further  on  towards  Prevesa. 

We  terminated  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rides  we 
had  ever  taken  by  passing  through  groves  of  adrachnus, 
or  strawberry-tree,  wliose  apples,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Gomara,''  were  hanging  from  the  boughs  in  large  red 


of  the  Glykysliracn ;  of  Pandosia, 
near  the  Acberonian  lake;  or  of 
BlAtria  and  Bi«te,  inUuid  dte  (tf  tbe 
GanqMBBii  Epirotes.  St  rabo  cdlB  Hiis 
a  fkvoured  ref^on.  Buthrotiim  was  a 
Roman  colony  j  and  Atticus  had  an 
estate  and  viltt  whksli  lie  called  Amal* 
thea,  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  modern  town  of  ParLm.'* 
Bat  Mr.  Huglies  thought  discoverixl 
the  raina  of  Buchcetinm  at  Kaatri  or 
Castrizza,  and  was  pemiaded  he  foond 
tbp  site  of  Ephyrre  on  some  Cyclo- 
|)eau  walls  near  the  convent  of  St. 


Jolin,  not  far  ftom  the  Adieraiiian 

Uke.--[1»54.J 

*  At  Rhtni&isa  there  wa  Toy- im- 
portant remains,  ofwidcilllr.  Hughea 
(vol.  ii.  p.  405)  gives  an  intorcstins; 
account,  and  seems  inclined  to  refer 
fiiem,  aa  doea  Melethia,  to  Blatria. 
They  have  been  visited  by  Colonel 
Leake.    The  Colonel  says  that  he 

discovered  in  the  adjacent  region  re- 
maina  of  a  greater  mmilier  of  HeUenio 
towns  than  he  could  find  names  for  in 
ancient  history." — ^Beaeaioheai  p.  414. 
— [1854.j 
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dusters^  interspersed  with  the  berries  of  many  other 
fragrant  shntbs  ^ih  which  this  region  aboonda  It 
was  snnset  before  we  reached  the  Tillage  in  which  we 
were  to  halt. 

It  was  called  Castrosikik,  upon  a  height  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  was  rather  of  the  better  sort^ 
for  our  cottage  had  a  wooden  floor  raised  one  story 
from  the  groond.   It  was  inhabited  by  Greeks. 

At  twelTe  the  next  day  we  set  out  again,  and  after  a 
short  ride  through  a  wood,  and  crossing  a  small  river, 
we  came  to  the  sea-shore,  with  a  barren  flat  country  to 
our  left,  and  continued  for  some  time  going  round  a 
large  bay  till  we  came  to  the  beach  on  the  sea-side  of 
Nicopolis.  Here  we  rode  off  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  the 
ruins,  whilst  onr  baggage  proceeded  directly  to  Pte- 
vesa.,  at  which  place  we  all  arrived  at  sunset.* 

From  Yolondorako  to  Prevesa  the  path  is  very  bad 
and  intricate  till  the  approach  to  the  latter  town,  and 
18  aboat  nine  honrs'  journey — ^not  more,  perhaps,  than 
twenty«fonr  miles. 

We  had  now  no  choice  left  but  that  of  going  across 
Carlili ;  we  therefore  provided  ourselves,  by  the  Go- 

■  Tlie  first  edition  of  this  work  con-  Tliev  did  not,  hownver,  rejoin  tlio 

tained  a  notice  of  Souli,  and  of  the  war  Turks,  but  marched  to  the  hills,  where 

of  the  Souliotes  with  Ali  Paaha ;  but  Marco  Bozzaria  commanded  an  irre- 

Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Hughes,  and  a  gular  force  of  Armatoli  and  Kleftcs, 

Romaic  History  published  in  Venice  and  carried  on  a  hara.ssing  warfare 

in  1H15,  as  well  as  a  similar  work  with  so  much  vigour,  that  Jsmael 

pul'lislicd  in  Paris,  have  given  detailed  Pasha,  as  before  mentioned,  was  forced 

aooomtta  of  tlw  heroic  struggles  of  to  nin  the  si^e  of  loanniiift.  Ali 

these  mountaineers,  which  induce  me  now  allowed  the  Souliotes  to  return  to 

to  omit  my  imperfect  narrative.    I  their  mountain  homes,  of  which  they 

may,  however,  mention  that,  when  Ali  were  in  possession  at  his  death.  In 

Tuha.  was  fj|^ng  for  his  life,  he  September,  1822,  they  were  attacked 

entcnxl  into  negotiations  witli  crrtain  hy  Kourschid  Pasha,  and,  capitulating 

of  the  8ouliotes  who  had  joinixi  the  to  him  on  terme  of  which  the  English 

Ottoman  standard  against  him,  and  were  gnanuiteeB,  1800  of  fliflm  em- 

\&\  in  dctachi^  2000  of  them  barked,  under  the  protection  of  one 


from   the  Sultan's  army.    But  he  of  our  ships  of  war,  for  the  Ionian 

waa  still  treacherous  to  them  ;  for  Islands — there   they  remained  only 

as  they  advan(^  towards  the  fort  of  until  the  following  spring,  when  ihey 

KiafTa,  in  their  own  mountains,  which  crossed  over  to  the  mainland,  and 

Ali  had  promisf^d  to  restore  to  them,  settled  in  Carlili. — Uughee,  vol.  il. 

the  guns  of  the  cattle  were  pointed  at  p.  289. — [1854.] 


them,  and  they  were  forced  to  retire. 


II  2 
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vemor*8  assistance,  with  thirty-seven  soldiers,  of  whom 
there  were  three  Bolu-bashees,  or  Captains;  and  we 
also  proc!aTed  another  galliot  to  take  ns  down  the  Gnlf 
of  Arta,  to  the  place  whence  we  were  to  commence  our 

land  journey. 

Our  whole  party  got  on  board  the  vessel,  which  was 
a  sort  of  row-galley,  at  one  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  13th 
of  NoTcmher,  and,  passing  round  the  promontory,  con- 
tinued sailing  with  very  little  wind,  and  rowing,  until 
we  got  off  the  fortress  of  Tonitza,  which  was  at  smiset. 
Here  the  Captain,  who,  rather  to  our  astonislmient,  was 
the  same  Dulcigniote  that  had  commanded  the  vessel 
on  our  late  disastrous  expedition,  said  we  might  as  well 
wait  for  the  morning  breeze,  so  that  we  were  some  time 
near  Yonitaa,  and  advanced  but  little  during  the  night. 

Yonitza**  is  a  small  town,  inhabited  by  Greeks,  whose 
chief  trade  consists  in  boutaraga,  or  the  roes  of  fish 
salted  and  pressed  into  rolls  like  sausages.  The  fortress, 
which  was  by  the  French  given  up  to  the  Porte,  or 
rather  to  Ali  Pasha,  is  not  very  strong,  and  is  garrisoned 
by  a  small  body  of  Albanians. 

The  sun  rose  over  the  hills  of  Agrapha,  and  we  ad- 
vanced gently  with  the  sails  and  oars,  keepinc^  not  far 
from  the  southern  shore,  under  a  range  of  woody  liills, 
with  BOHOB  few  €)ultivated  spots,  but  no  villages  to  be 
seen.  It  was  not  imtil  four  x>'cloek  in  tiie  afternoon 
liiat  we  arrived  at  Latrdki,  situated  in  a  deep  bay  sur- 
rounded with  rocks  and  woods,  at  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  which  stretches  eight  or  nine  miles 
farther  to  the  east,  and  must  in  its  whole  length  be  at 
least  as  long  as  described  to  he  by  Polybius  and  Strabo. 
It  is  true  that  the  historian  mentions  the  length  directly, 

*  Ckdonel  Leake  (vol.  i.  p.  166,  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  tlie  Sul> 

Norliheni  Gieeoe)  says  that  it  odd-  tan,  and  was  governed  by  an  aga  and 

sisted,  when  he  ttw  it,  of  460  hflOM,  a  few  soldiers.    But  Ali  Paaha  made 

divided  into  three  aeiMMte  anarters —  himself  mai^ter  of  it  before  out  visit, 

Recinto,  Boiw>,  aaa  Boooauu  After  as  well  as  of  all  the  contiguous  dia- 

tlie  oeaiioii  of  it,  wiOt  Bain  and  Fke-  triQt.H.lB54.] 
veia,  to  tlM  Forte  in  1800,Tt  remaiiMd 
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as  being  tbree  hundred  stadia,  or  tbirtyHBeven  Bonum 
miles  and  a  halfy'  and  the  geographer  uses  the  expres- 
sion eirde,*  yet  by  this  word  he  must  be  supposed  to 

mean  thu  longest  diameter,  not  the  circumference,  though 
the  word  (kvkXo^)  in  other  places  of  the  same  author  is 
used  as  ^monymous  with  the  latter  expression/  Poly- 
bins  has  added  that  the  breadth  is,  in  parts,  eqnal  to 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  golf.  DonbtlesB  the  site 
of  Lntrdki  was  one  of  the  many  good  ports  with  which 
it  is  said  by  Strabo  to  abound ;  even  now  it  is  the 
occasional  resort  of  some  of  the  boats  from  the  islands, 
which  exchange  their  commodities  for  the  wools  and 
skins  of  Garlili.  We  saw  several  sail  of  these  small 
merchantmen  proceeding  towards  the  lower  end  of  the 
golf. 

The  (xulf  of  Arta,  in  the  time  of  Barbarossa,  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Turkish  navv,  maintained  to  over- 
awe  the  armaments  of  the  Christian  Powers  in  the 
Italian  seas;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  ever 
navigated  by  any  large  ship  of  war  of  the  modem 
coustruction. 

■  Polyb.  lib.  iv.  cap.  69. 

»  Ftrahi,  lib.  vii    Pliny,  Nat.  Hiat.  lib.  iv.  cap.  1,  calls  the  gulf  thiriy- 

ttijie  miles  long  and  fifteen  broad. 

*  Afler  writii^  the  above,  I  find  that  Casaubon,  iu  his  Cummentary  on 
Stimbo,  htm  compared  the  two  pmwBgni  without  a  remark ;  so  tliat  icvcXor 
must  be  considered  to  bear  the  same  meaning  as  koXttoj  would  have  done, 
thouj^h  it  is,  wherever  v\ae  I  have  seen  it  in  this  author,  to  be  understood  in 
the  sense  of  vfpiodosf  vtpiiitTpoSf  or  inrp6yYvkotf  his  usual  words. 
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Lntrtid     Nf  ght  scene  at  that  plaoe  ~  Boate  thnmgh  Oaiim  to  Katdna  — 

to  Makald  —  Prospects  from  tbe  hills  of  the  river  Aspro  OT  Aclieloiis  — 
Route  continued  —  to  Prodromo  —  Passage  of  the  Acholoiis  —  Arrivnl  .it 
Gouri4  —  Bottte  over  the  I'aracheloitis  —  to  Natolicd  —  Tlie  shallows  of 
Kesolon^  and  Katolkj6  —  The  fishery  —  Gonjecton  u  to  the  fonnation 
of  the  ttallowa  —  The  town  and  inhabitanti  of  Mwiolon^i  — Buaga  to 
Fiatraa. 

At  Lutraki  there  were  only  a  custoa-house  and  a  barrack 
for  soldiers,  both  of  stone,  doee  to  each  other,  and  sur^ 
rounded  on  eveiy  side,  except  towards  the  water,  by  a 
high  waU.    We  bathed  in  a  little  cove  near  the  house ; 

but  were  prevented  from  strolling  any  farther,  as  the 
woods  were  suspected  to  be  yet  infested  by  the  robl)crs 
who  had,  £ve  days  before,  appeared  in  a  body  of  thirty- 
five  men,  and  carried  off  a  Gtreek  and  a  Turk,  before  the 
guard  had  time  to  shut  the  gates  of  the  yard.  They 
pointed  out  to  us  a  small  green  spot  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay,  where,  iu  the  sight  of,  and  as  a  bravado  to,  the 
ten  soldiers  shut  up  in  the  barrack,  they  shot  the  Turk, 
and  stoned  the  Greek,  whom-they  had  taken. 

In  the  evening  the  gates  were  secured,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  feeding  our  Albanians.  A  goat 
was  killed  and  roasted  whole,  and  four  fires  were  kindled 
in  the  yard,  round  which  the  soldiers  seated  themselves 
in  parties.  After  eating  and  drinking,  the  greater  part 
of  them  assembled  round  the  largest  of  the  fires,  and, 
whilst  ourselves  and  the  elders  of  the  parly  were  seated 
on  the  ground,  danced  round  the  blaze  to  their  own 
«  songs,  in  the  manner  before  described,  but  with  as- 
tonishing energy.  All  their  songs  were  relations  of 
some  robbing  exploits.  One  of  them,  which  detained 
them  more  than  an  hour,  began  thus ; — When  we  set 
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out  from  Parga  there  were  sixty  of  ub  then  came  the 
burden  of  the  yerae — 

*'  Robbers  all  at  Parga  I 
BobbenallatFteiar 

"  KXc^ctr  fTOTc  Hdpya  I 
EXiinumriUdfya  T 

and  as  they  roared  out  this  stave,  they  whirled  round 
the  fire,  dropped,  and  rebounded  bom  their  knees,  and 
again  whirled  round,  as  the  chorus  was  again  repeated. 
The  rippling  of  the  waves  upon  the  pebbly  margin 
wliere  we  were  seated  filled  up  the  pauses  of  the  song 
with  a  milder  and  not  more  monotonous  music.  The 
night  was  very  dark,  but  by  the  flashes  of  the  fires  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  woods,  the  rocks,  and  the  lake, 
which,  together  with  the  wild  appearance  of  the  dancers, 
presented  us  with  a  scene  that  would  liave  made  a  fine 
picture  in  the  hands  of  such  an  artist  as  the  author  of 
the  '  Mysteries  oi  Udolpho.' 

As  we  were  acquainted  with  tbe  character  of  the 
Albanians,  it  did  not  at  all  diminish  our  pleasure  to 
know  that  every  one  of  our  guard  had  been  robbers, 
and  some  of  them  a  very  short  time  before.  The 
most  respectable  and  best-mannered  Bolu-bashee  with  ' 
us  bad  been,  four  years  past,  a  very  formidable  one, 
having  had  the  command  of  two  hundred  upon  tbe 
mountains  behind  Lepanto,  but  he  had  submitted  with 
bis  men,  and  was  now  in  tbe  service  of  Ali.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock  before  we  had  retired  to  our  room,  at 
which  time  the  Albanians,  wrapping  themselves  up  in 
their  capotes,  went  to  sleep  round  the  fires. 

We  were  off  at  half  past  eight  the  next  morning, 
when  we  took  ten  other  soldiers  from  the  barrack, 
besides  our  own  party,  as  for  the  first  two  hours  there 
were  some  notorious  passes  in  the  woods  through  which 
our  route  lay.  Approaching  these  spots,  fifteen  or 
twenty  of  the  party  walked  briskly  on  before,  and,  when 
they  had  gone  through  the  pass,  halted  until  we  came 
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up  to  them.  We  travelled  to  the  south  amongst  thick 
forests,  with  now  aad  then  a  small  opening,  through 
which,  on  hoth  sideSy  were  to  he  disoeiBed  a  plain  and 
low  hills.   In  one  or  two  green  spots  near  the  road 

were  Turkish  tombstones,  generally  under  a  clump  of 
trees  and  by  the  side  of  a  stone  fountain,  the  resting- 
place  of  the  traveller. 

Having  passed  the  woods,  the  ten  men  returned 
to  Lutr^,  and  we  got  into  an  open  country.  We 
passed  over  a  low  hill,  on  which  were  a  small  village 
and  a  barrack  for  Albanian  soldiers,  aiiil  leaving  this 
to  the  left  a  little,  ascended  some  more  rising  ground 
to  a  village  called  Katuna,  where  we  arrived  hy  twelve 
o'clock. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  proceeded  farth^  this 
day,  but  our  progress  was  interrupted  hy  an  aflbir 

between  our  Albanians  and  the  primate  of  the  village, 
for,  as  we  were  looking  about  us,  and  horses  were  col- 
lecting to  carry  our  baggage,  as  we  had  dropped  those 
from  Lutriki,  after  a  torrent  of  words  from  one  of  the 
soldiers^  swords  were  suddenly  drawn  and  g^ons  cooked^ 
and  upon  this,  in  an  instant,  and  before  we  could  stop 
the  affray,  the  primate  threw  off  his  shoes  and  cloak, 
and  fled  so  precipitately,  that  he  rolled  down  the  hill 
and  dislocated  his  shoulder.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
we  could  persuade  him  to  come  back  to  his  house,  where 
we  were  lodged  :  when  he  did  retnm,  he  said  he  did  not 
care  so  much  about  his  shoulder  as  for  the  loss  of  a 
purse  with  fifteen  zequins  which  dropped  out  of  his 
pocket  during  his  tumble.    The  hint  was  understood. 

Katuna,  inhabited  by  Greeks  only,  contains  twenty 
houses,  but  most  of  them  of  the  better  sort,  well  built 
with  stone.  The  primate's  house  is  a  very  good  one, 
neatly  fitted  up  with  sofas.  Upon  a  knoll  in  the  middle 
of  the  village  are  a  schoolhouse  and  }'ard,  and  from  this 
spot  there  is  a  very  extensive  view.  To  the  west  are 
high  mountains  called  Bumisto  (or  Younsto,  the  hill). 
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langing  from  north  to  south  near  the  coast.  To  the 
east  ihere  is  also  a  grand  mountain  prospect  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  nearer  there  is  seen  a  green  valley,  and  a 
considerable  piece  of  water  stretching  through  a  long 
line  of  country. 

The  modem  name  of  the  piece  of  water  or  lake  is  Ni- 
aeroB,  and  it  is  about  six  miles,  they  told  us,  in  length/ 

We  had  much  difficulty  in  procuring  horses  at  Ea> 
tiina,  so  that  we  were  not  off  until  half-past  eleven  the 
next  morning,  and  did  not  travel  more  than  four  lioura 
that  day,  to  a  village  called  Makali.  The  path  was 
southwards,  tolerably  good,  through  a  woody  country  at 
first,  but,  on  mounting  the  hill  on  which  the  village  stood, 
Ihe  prospect  widened  on  every  side,  and  we  again  saw 
the  lake  and  the  plain  stretching  far  down  to  the  south. 

Makali  is  a  well-built  stone  village,  containing  about 
forty  houses,  separated  from  each  other,  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  a  little  above  the  condition  of  peasants,  whose 
wealth  consists  in  large  flocks  of  sheep  of  a  thick  coarse 
fleece,  that  is  sold  into  Albania  and  the  Morea.  He 
with  whom  we  lodged  was  a  grave  important  gentleman, 
calling  himself  a  merchant,  and  keeping  a  secretary. 
The  houses  we  saw  in  Garlili  were  much  better  than 
any  we  had  seen  in  the  villages  of  Albania.  The  one 
we  slept  in  at  MakaU  had  very  much  the  appearance 
of  one  of  those  old  mansions  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  Wiltshire  Downs.  There  were  two 
green  courts  to  it^  one  before,  and  the  other,  round 
which  there  was  a  raised  terrace,  behind  the  house.  The 
whole  was  surrounded  by  a  very  high  and  very  thick 
wall,  which  shut  out  the  proqpect  entirely,  but  was  per- 
fectly necessary  in  a  coimtry  frequently  overrun  by 
large  bands  of  robbers  in  their  way  from  the  island  of 

•  Gotonel  Leake  hu  giTen  »  yeiy  iher  ibe  lake  mentSoned  above  is  tliat 

minute  account  of  the  route  from  which  he  calls  the  Lake  of  Valto  er 

Lutraki  to  Mesolonghi,  which  I  am  Agrilio,  or  that  of  Lygovitzi. — ISoe 

unable,  however,  to  reconcile  exactly  'Northern  Greece,' vol. iii. chap. xiuii, 

with  my  journal.  IdonotknofirwliflN.  — [I854.j 
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Santa  Maura  to  the  mountainBof  Triccala  and  Agrapha. 
The  operations  of  some  of  these  outlaws  weie  visible  in 
the  mins  of  a  large  house,  which  was  pnlled  down  hy 

them  about  twenty  years  past,  after  a  determined  oppo- 
sition from  the  inhabitants.  The  possession  of  Santa 
Maura  by  the  English  will  much  tend  to  free  Carlili 
from,  these  depredators. 

From  the  highest  point  in  the  village  we  were  shown 
two  pieces  of  wall,  which  onr  host  assured  us  were 
remains  of  antiquity.  One  of  them  was  on  a  hill  to  the 
west,  called  Aeto  ;  and  another  on  a  hill  to  the  east, 
overlooking  the  Aspro,  the  Acheloiis,  and  by  name  Ly- 
govitad.  I  should  not  forget  that  on  this  eminence 
iher^  was  suspended  from  a  stake  a  piece  of  thick  curved 
iron  hoop,  which,  when  struck  by  a  hammer,  also  hang- 
ing from  the  stake,  serves  to  call  the  Greeks  to  church, 
and  also  to  alarm  the  country  when  the  robbers  appear ; 
for  the  melancholy  noise  may,  in  the  silence  of  the 
nighti  be  heard  in  the  surrounding  woods  and  valleys 
for  many  miles.  This  is  the  church-bell  universally 
used  in  the  Levant.   There  is  an  exact  picture  of  one 

in  Tournefort.^ 

We  were  detained  at  Makala'  a  day,  because  horses 
could  not  be  found  to  carry  us  on,  which  delay  our 
Albanian,  Yasilly,  assured  us  was  owing  to  the  disuse 
of  the  stick ;  but  on  the  18th  of  November  we  set  out 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

We  went  through  woods  along  a  craggy  tangled  path 
to  the  south,  and  at  half-past  twelve  passed  a  village 
of  a  lew  huts  caUed  Prodromo    after  which,  going  a 

*  Tom.  i.  p.  114,  Lett.  iii.  edit.  Paris,  1717. 


*  "  Makhali,  to  judge  by  the  ruins  *'  Makh&la  commauds  a  Doble  view  of 

diipened  over  Hie  hifi  on  wblch  it  <]MAidke!oii8aiidthe.fito1ianpUuiig.** 

stands,  was  once  a  considorablo  town;  — Beaearches  in  Greece,  p.  414. 

there  are  now  not  more  than  fifty  fami-  *  "  The  Proestoa  of  Pro<llm)nio,  who 

li&.   It  is  said  to  be  the  healthiest  is  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age, 

pcMticm  in  fhe  interior  of  Karlili."  namnhm  wbrni  fhen  wen  mxtr  or 

^NoiUioni  Gi«eoe»  vol.  iiL  p.  610.  leventy^faouaw  in  his  viUage:  there 
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point  to  the  eaatward  of  south,  we  strook  into  deeper 
mods  of  oak,  whidi  lasted,  with  hardly  one  openi^ 
five  hours,  trnidl  we  fotrnd  ourselves  at  a  villi^  of  huts 

only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the  Aspro. 
In  the  course  of  our  journey  through  the  forest  we 
lighted  upon  three  new-made  graves^  which,  as  our 
Aibanians  passed,  they  pointed  at,  dying  out,  Sir, 
the  robhers  1"  and  not  long  after  this,  as  the  whole  party 
of  them  were  passing  along  in  a  string,  on  something 
being  seen  in  the  gloom  of  the  woods,  they  rushed 
amongst  the  trees  to  practise  their  manoBuvres,  but 
fonnd  nothing  to  attack.  They  seemed  to  apprehend 
soma  danger  during  the  whole  day;  they  were  mi- 
usually  silent,  and  did  not  always  keep  in  t^e  path,  hot 
beat  about  amongst  the  bushes  on  either  side. 

We  had  once  a  view  through  the  woods  of  the  large 
town  named  Vraich6re,*  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aspro, 
probably  about  ten  miles  higher  up  the  river  than  the 
place  at  which  we  crossed* 

The  stream  of  this  river  was  very  broad,  and  rapid, 
and  deep ;  nut  so  broad  as  the  river  at  Tepeleni,  but  of 
a  much  larger  body  of  water.  However,  althougli  the 
sun  was  set,  we  passed  over  in  a  well-contrived  ferry-boat 
to  a  decent  village,  partly  of  Turkish,  partly  of  Greek 
fisunilies,  called  Gk>uri&,  where  we  passed  the  night.^ 

From  Lutrdki  to  Gourid,  over  a  country  wliicli  it  had 
taken  us  altogether  fourteen  hourn  and  a  half  to  tra- 
verse, we  did  not  meet  or  pass  a  single  traveller  of  any 
description,  and  we  only  saw  one  more  village  than 
those  through  which  we  passed.  The  whole  of  Garlili 
appeared  to  us  a  wilderness  of  forests  and  unpeopled 

•re  now  only  six."  (Xortht  ni  Greece,  from    the  Aspro.  —  ReseaiohM  in 

vol.  iii.  p.  514.)   Colonel  Leako  calla  Greece,  p.  414. — [1854.] 
this  tract  "  a  vast  extent  of  Velanidlu       ^  CoIoDel  Leako   says   the  river 

woods  frequented  only  by  robbers,  or  hero  may  be  compared  to  the  Tliameg 

by  Kara;;huiii'1e.s  with  their  flocks,  at  Staines. — Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 

IliLs  m  called  the  forest  of  Maniua,'*  p.  521.    Colonel  Mure  says  (vol.  i. 

(ibid.)— [1854.]  chap,  ix.),  "  It  is  really  a  noble  river, 

•  Trudwfe  it  two  or  tluee  mileo  by  &r  the  fioeot  in  Qraeoe.**— [1864.J 
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plains.  All  our  route,  except  a  few  miles,  waa,  as  de- 
scribed, through  thick  woods  of  oak ;  but  vfhAt  we  saw 
of  the  .Stoliazi  side  of  the  Acheloiis  seemed  veiy  dif- 
ferent, less  woody  and  billy,  and  abounding  with  tracts 
of  luxuriant  cultivation. 

Leaving  Gouria  tbe  next  morning,  we  changed  our 
southerly  for  an  easterly  direction,  and  continued  at 
first  through  a  plain  of  corn-fields  near  the  banks  of 
tbe  river,  which  we  soon  left  on  our  right,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  rich  open  country,  sometimes  over  stone 
causeways,  and  between  the  hedges  of  gardens  and 
olive-groves,  when  we  were  stopped  by  the  sea/  What 
we  had  passed  overfromGourii  was  that  fruitful  region 
formerly  called  Paracbeloitis,  which  was  drained,  or, 
according  to  one  of  tbe  prettiest  allegories  of  ancient 
mythology,  torn  from  tbe  Acbelous  by  the  perseverance 
of  Hercules,  and  presented  by  the  demigod  for  a  nuptial 
present  to  l^ie  daughter  of  Oeneus.   This  was  the  horn 
whose  plenty  was  the  prize  so  often  disputed  by  the 
rivals  of  Acarnania  and  ^tolia.    Tbe  water  at  which 
we  now  arrived  might  more  properly  be  called  a  salt- 
marsh  than  tbe  sea,  or  a  shallow  bay  stretohing  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  into  the  land  for 
several  miles.  At  the  spot  where  we  stood  it  was  about 
two  miles  broad,  and  not  more  than  two  feet  deep. 
Half  way  over  was  tbe  town  of  Anatolico,**  rising*  out 
of  the  water;  and  to  this  place,  after  dismissing  our 
horses,  we -passed  over  in  several  punts,  of  which  there 
was  a  great  number  plying  to  and  fro. 

We  were  treated  at  first  rather  cavalierly  by  the 

• 

*  Ck>Ionel  LeakeiecnMnedthc  Aspro  era  extremity  of  the  lagoon,  at  the 
from  Gouria  to  visit  some  Hellenic  foot  of  tbe  ridge  ofStavromenos,  anda 
ruioB,  an  hour  and  a  half  distant,  mile  distant  from  the  bank  on  eitiicr 
at  Palawmani,  wldcli  may  have  "  pes-  side  to  the  east  and  west  The  island 
sibly  been  ERYSicHiK,  mentioned  W  so  small  as  to  be  entirely  covered 
by  the  poet  Alcman." — Northern  with  the  town,  whicli  contains  aknf 
Greece,  vol.  Ui.  p.  697, — [1854.]  four  hundrcil    houses."  —  Korthcni 

^  "The lalaod of  Anatollkois about  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  529.— [1854.j 
three  milea'  distanoe  from  the  north- 
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•Alhanian  governor  of  the  towHy  who,  however,  on  being 
spoken  to  a  little  dedbdyely,  and  presented  with  the 
ed^natnre  of  his  master  Ali,  provided  proper  lodgings, 
and  Inllets  for  our  soldiers.  We  found  out  that,  during 
onr  altercation  with  the  governor,  a  Greek,  who  had 
been  nominated  English  Vice- Consul  of  the  place,  had 
sat  by  without  saying  a  word,  or  letting  us  know  that 
there  was  in  the  town  any  such  character,  to  whom  we 
miglit  apply.  Bnt  the  inattention  of  this  man  was  made 
up  for  by  the  civility  of  a  Jew  physician,  who  told  us — 
I  recollect  his  expression — that  he  was  honoured  by 
our  partaking  of  his  little  misery. 

At  Anatolic6  we  stayed  one  night.  It  is  a  well-built 
town ;  the  houses  of  wood,  and  chiefly  of  two  stories, 
about  four  hundred  in  number ;  inhabited  by  some  few 
Turks,  but  principally  by  Greeks,  who  are  small  mer- 
chants, dealing  in  the  coarse  woollens  made  from  the 
flocks  of  the  country,  and  in  boutaraga,  and  fresh  and 
salted  fish.  The  water  flows  through  many  of  the 
streets,  which  have  wooden  causeways  on  piles. 

We  left  Anatolic6  the  day  after  our  arrival,  and, 
crossing  over  to  the  main  land,  but  sending  on  our 
baggage  in  punts,  proceeded  to  the  next  stage,  a  town 
called  Mesolonghi.  The  distance  is  only  three  hours,  to 
the  south,  on  a  rugged  road  under  low  stony  hills,  until 
the  last  part  of  the  ride.  At  two  hours  from  Ana- 
tolic6,  on  a  hill  to  the  left  of  the  road,  are  some  remains 
of  an  ancient  wall.  The  spot  is  called  at  present  Tee- 
serenes,  or  some  such  name.*  A  little  way  from  Meso- 
longhi  we  were  met  by  the  Greek  holding  the  oflice, 

'  Colonel  Leake  has  tliis  note  on  the  Prinoeat  Eimc,  and  the  ruins 

the  above  passage,  "  The  river  cuUed  are  far  more  important  than  they 

Ttxsermea  or  some  such  name.**    I  appeared  to  be  at  a  distance.    1  here 

nidoottuiigalxmtartver;  Chewoids  is  an  acooant  of  thflm  in  Dodwell's 

are  given  above — "  the  spot  is  called  *  Travels  in  Greece,*  vol.  i.  pp.  96 

Teeserenes     but  he  is  doubtless  right  et  seq.  The  ruins  are  those  of  Plt  uron, 

in  his  interpretation  oi    Teeserenes,"  according  to  Colonel  Leake,  in  oppo- 

wticih  ooj^i  to  lim  been  r$f  mrpfor  sitloa  to  DodweU,  who  thoodit  they 

B^nir  r&  tdarpaw,  the  caatle  of  hdonged  to  (EniadaB.~Ci^T 
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which  must  be  almost  a  Bmecure,  of  Yice-Consul  for 
the  English  nation,  and  yrere  conducted  hy  him  through 
the  town  to  his  house,  where  we  had  a  comfortable 

lodging,  and  stajed  two  nights. 

Mesolonghi  is  situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
salt-marsh,  or  shallow,  which  extends  between  two  and 
three  miles  into  the  land  below  Anatolic6,  and  six 
miles  about  beyond  Mesolonghi  itself,  into  the  Gulf 
of  Lepanto.  At  the  extranity  of  the  shallows,  towards 
the  deep  water,  for  several  miles  in  circuit,  there  are 
rows  of  stakes,  and  also,  at  intervals,  some  wicker  hut« 
raised  on  poles,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  line  between 
the  sea  and  the  bay,  and  appearing  to  those  sailing 
down  the  gulf  like  a  double  diore/  Within  this  fence 
there  is  a  very  valuable  fishery,  and  many  boats  are 
stationed  for  that  purpose  in  the  marsh. 

The  port  of  Mesolonghi  will  not  admit  any  vessel 
drawing  more  than  three  feet  water,  nor  is  there  suffi* 
cient  water  for  those  of  more  than  five  feet  anywhere 
within  the  marsh.  All  vessels  or  boats,  whether  going 
in  or  out  of  the  bay,  are  obliged,  for  want  of  depth,  to 
pass  close  to  a  small  fort,  built  on  piles,  where  there  is 
a  cannon  or  two  mounted,  and  where  a  Turkish  guard 
resides,  to  see  the  passes  of  those  who  enter  or  leave  the 
fishery.  The  court  is  called  Yasiladi,  and  is  five  miles 
beyond  the  town. 

Wheiher  the  name  Eohinades  applied  to  any  of  the 
sandy  flats  now  covered  by  water,  and  whether  the 
modern  town  of  Anatolic6  can  be  said  to  stand  on  that 
one  of  them  called  first  Dulichium,  and  then  Dolicha, 
will,  it  appears,  admit  of  some  doubt :  their  very  name 
would  seem  to  decide  to  the  contrary.  Tet  the  last- 
mentioned  island  is  excepted  from  the  character  of 
rugged  sterility  attached  to  the  other  rocks.  Some  of 
them  were  by  degrees  joined  to  the  continent,  and  all 
of  them  would  have  been  so  annexed,  had  not  the  dis- 

*  Chftp.  i. 
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continuance  of  cultivation,  when  the  people  were  trana- 
pJanted  to  Nicopolis,  diminiBhed  the  quantity  of  slime 
depoflited  by  the  Acheloiis  near  the  shore :  so  at  least 
883^3  Pausanias.'   It  seems  to  me  that  these  shallows 

must  have  been  formed  by  the  gradual  jiinctioD  of  the 
lake  Cynia,  and  perhaps  of  those  of  Melite  and  Uria, 
with  the  sea,  as  well  as  by  the  sand  washed  forwards  bj 
the  continued  torrents  j^om  the  mouths  of  the  river. 
The  lake  of  Gynia»  which>  together  with  those  of  Melite 
and  Una,  was  not  tskV  from  the  city  of  (Eniadse,  was 
sixty  stadia  long  and  forty  broad,  and  had  a  communi- 
cation with  the  sea.*  No  such  inland  lake  is  at  present 
to  be  seen,  nor  did  I  hear  of  any  answering  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Melite  (which  was  half  the  size  of  Cynia),  or 
of  Uiiai  on&-foiirih  as  large ;  so  that  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  whole  may  have  been  combined  to  form  ihe 
present  appearance  of  the  marshes  of  Mesolonghi.* 

*  PMiniuasAraid.p.488.  «Stmb.Ul».z* 


*  For  Mnne  of  these  questions,  which 
a  good  deal  depend  on  the  site  of 
(Eniad»,  aee  Mr.  Oramer's  teoond 

volume  (Andent  Greece,  p.  23),  whioh 
disserts  at  some  length  on  that  ques- 
tioa,  but  leaves  the  point  undecided. 
Gokmel  Leake,  iMnrtvar,  says,  **  Four 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Katokhi  is 
Trfkardho  or  Trifj^ird<5-kastro,  the 
modem  name  of  a  laree  Hellenic  city, 
whkli  waa  imdoaliteuy  (Enia,  or  toe 
city  of  the  (EniadflB,  that  place  having 
been  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Acbeloiivon  the  frontier  of  Acamania, 
towarda  JBtolia."  (Korthem  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  556,  chap,  xxziii.)  See 
also  Colonel  Mure's  very  interesting 
details  and  plans  of  these  ruins  (voL  i. 
chap.  iz\  Aa  to  the  lakea  on  indiA  I 
liaiaidea  a  conjecture,  Colonel  Leake 
says,  "  I  am  inclined  to  belie\  e  that 
the  marsh  of  Trikhardo  was  Meiite, 
tiie  lagcxm  of  Analoiikd  Cynia,  that  of 
Mesolonghi  Uria,  and  that  of  Bokhori 
the  lake  of  Calydon."— <Ihid.  p.  574.) 

This  city  (Mesolonghi)  was  the 
■ofloe  of  the  moat  gkrious  oonflicto  of 
the  War  of  Indflpfodenoa.  It  ivai  de- 


fended by  Mavrocordato,  at  the  head 
of  only  380  men,  with  only  14  old 
iron  guns,  agalnft  the  Tiotorioaa  Be- 
raskier  Omt  r  Vrloni,  commanding  tea 
or  twelve  thousand  AlbaTiians,  with 
a  train  of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of 
cavalry  under  Reechld  Pasha.  The 
siege  lasted  from  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, 1822,  to  the  12th  of  the  following 
Januaiy,  when,  after  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  stonn  the  place,  the  Tnrka 
■withdrew,  miicli  dimmished  in  num- 
bers, discomfited,  and  disgraced.  (See 
Gordon's  '  History  of  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution,* hook  fi.  chap.  V .)  In  1824-26 
Mesolonghi  stood  a  siege  of  twelve 
months,  and  during  the  last  five 
months  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
war.  **Aoeordmg  to  the  heat  ieati- 
mony,  the  town,  when  it  surrendered 
to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  on  tlu'  22d  of 
A])ril,  1825,  contained  UOOO  indivi- 
duals: of  theie,  500  were  killed  in 
the  sortie,  and  HOC  were  subsicqnently 
starveti  to  death,  and  perhaps  1800 
escaped,  200  of  the  latter  being  fonales. 
Ihnlhim  boMted  of  haTingtakoi  8000 
heads,  and  licm  8000  to  4000  women 
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Mesolonghi  was  formerly  the  scat  of  a  pasha  of  two 
tails,  but  is  now  under  a  governor  in  dependence  upon 
All*  Pasha.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Greeks,  partly 
Turks,  in  number  abont  five  ihonsand.  They  sabsiBt 
chiefly  on  the  fishery,  where  the  grey  mullet  is  taken  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  supply  many  parts  of  Roumelia 
and  the  Morea  with  the  boutaraga  made  from  their 
roes.  None  of  them  are  very  rich,  but  several  possess 
about  five  thousand  piasters  per  annum — a  good  income 
in  that  country.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood  and 
two  stories  high.  The  bazar  is  furnished  wiih  some 
neat  shops,  and  the  streets  are  paved.  Both  Mesolonghi 
and  Anatolic6  are  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  best  towns 
in  Roumelia;  and,  except  Patras,  they  carry  on  the 
most  extensive  trade  with  the  islands  of  any  ports  in 
that  quarter  of  the  country. 

It  is  all,  I  believe  (except  the  town  of  Lepanto,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Epacto,  which  is  governed  by  a  pasha  of 
two  tails),  in  the  hands  of  Ali ;  and,  both  as  to  its  popu- 
lation and  productions,  is  a  very  important  district. 

That  part  of  the  country  which  we  saw  to  the  south- 
east, and  which  forms  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  is  very  mountainous.  In  a  fine 
valley  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills  to  the  east,  at  the 
back  of  Mesolonghi,  we  had  a  view  of  the  river  Fidari, 
the  ancient  Evenus. 

On  the  23rd  of  November  we  left  Mesolonghi  in 
a  small  decked  vesEiel,  called  a  trebiMmlo,  after  having 

and  children  were  made  slaves. — Gor-  k  CoDBtantinople.  On  assure  que  le 
don,  vol.  ii.  p.  255.  oorpt  de  IVv^ne  de  Rogons,  Josc|ih, 
Ibrahim  rasha  was  charged  with  ft  iti  sale'  pour  6tre  mwy4  en  entier 
committing  the  most  horrible  fttrocitips  an  Snlt^in." — (Documons  n  lntif?  a 
aft<T  the  capture  of  Mesolonghi.  Mr.  I'Etat  present  de  la  Guerre,  Paris,  1826, 
Eynard,  of  Geneva,  published  a  letter  p.  25.;  The  Mnding  of  Imms  to 
written  from  Zante  on  the  11th  of  CODfltantinoplc  has  long  been  a  corn- 
May,  just  after  the  event,  containing  mon  practice,  but  it  may  he  doiibted 
theae  wordi :  "  Nona  savons  que  le  whetlier  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  much 
aanguinaire  Ibralitm  Pasha  y  %  hit  regpded  by  the  pment  of  the  poor 
une  moisson  de  quatre  k  cinque  mille  bishop.  For  many  other  details  I 
tAtM,  qui  uoDi  ioorneUemeDt  cnToyte  refer  to  Cokmel  Hiue.— [1864.  J 
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diamiaaed  all  our  Albanians,  except  one  who  was  taken 
into  service  as  a  companion  to  Yasily.   His  name  was 

Dervish-Tacheere  :  he  was  a  Turk.  At  parting  with 
him  all  his  companions  embraced  him,  and,  accompany- 
ing him  to  our  boat|  fired  off  their  guns  as  a  last  salute 
to  til e  whole  party. 

We  were  two  hours  in  passing  out  of  the  shallows. 
As  we  showed  our  pass  at  the  fort  of  Vasiladi  we 
stopped  a  few  minntes,  and  liad  an  opportunity  of  look- 
ing at  the  huts  built  on  stakes  in  the  water,  which  serve 
as  habitations  for  those  who  watcli  the  fishery.  Three 
or  four  rows  of  stakes  are  planted  before  each  of  them, 
to  break  the  force  of  the  waves  rolling  in  from  the  deep 
water  in  stormy  weather;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  neither  the  huts,  nor  Yasiladi  itself,  appear 
secure  tenements  for  any  animals  not  amphibious,  and 
they  seemed  the  more  wretched  to  us  as  we  passed  them 
on  a  rainy  day,  and  saw  the  waves  washing  over  them 
at  every  gust  of  wind* 

The  distance  from  Vasiladi  to  Patras  must  be  about 
fifteen  miles  ;  for  we  were  two  hours  and  a  half  making 
the  passage,  with  several  squalls  and  a  strong  breeze  in 
our  favour  during  the  whole  time. 

•  Vasiladi,  however,  was  of  much  unserviceable  f^uiis,  rotten  gun-car- 

importauce  during  the  siege  of  Meso-  riages,  cannon-balls,  &c.  which,  with 

lon^,  of  whidi,  as  Colonel  Mure  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  a  uile  or  two  of 

a-s-st-rts,  it  may  U'  called  the  key.  Rut  round  shot  still  in  their  ])lace,  lx)rc  sad 

the   Colonel    siiys    that,   when   he  testimony  to  it^j  late  military  import- 

laudod  there  in  1838,  it  wa^  "dis-  anoe  and  lamentable  late.'*    (Vol.  L 

mutled  and  deaertod;  its  Bur&oe  cbafk.  18.)— [1S54.] 
•bewed  with  ihigments  of  artiUeiy* 
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CHAPTEE  XVL 

Fatras  —  Its  situation  —  Insalubrity  —  Ancient  st^tc  —  Destruction  in 
1770  —  Present  state  —  Trade  —  Ex))orts  of  the  Morea  — Consuls  at 
Patnui  —  Greek  li^lit  infantr}'  —  Enfjlish  re^nment  —  T\\c  river  lieiicatc 
—  Departure  from  i'atras  —  The  castles  of  the  Morea  ami  lioumelia  — 
Cape  Rhium  —  Lepanto  —  Route  to  Vostizca  —  Ancient  ^joeitions  —  Vo»- 
tina  —  A  Greek  Codju-lMflhee,  or  elder  —  CoDiriiig  m  the  Morea  —  River 
Selinus — iEg^um—  The  pkne-tree  ~  YeU  Pasha — Population  of  the  Morea. 

We  had  for  some  time  been  very  eager  to  reach  Patras, 
in  hopes  of  finding  letters  firom  England,  and  for  the 

purpose  of  making  certain  necessary  repairs  in  our  bag- 
gage, which  we  had  deferred  until  our  arrival  at  this 
place.  Like  other  travellers^  we  had  fixed  upon  a  point 
where  we  were  to  commence  a  general  reform,  and  lay 
in  new  stores  to  aid  onr  progress :  and,  as  usually  hap- 
pens, we  were  disappointed,  for  there  were  not  at 
Patras  half  so  many  nor  so  excellent  artisiins  ay  our 
dragoman  George,  himself  a  native  of  the  town,  had 
given  us  reason  to  expect.  To  complete  our  disappoint- 
ment, the  only  tailor  who  knew  how  to  make  a  Frank 
dress  was  gone  to  Zanie,  at  the  pressing  instance  of 
some  officers  of  the  garrison. 

However,  we  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
Engish  Consul-General  for  the  Morea,  and  his  relation 
the  Imperial  Consul,  son  of  the  gentleman  who  for  many 
years  transacted  the  English  affairs  at  this  port^  and 
who  has  an  honourable  place  in  several  books  of  travels. 
After  a  long  disuse  of  chairs  and  tables,  w^  were  much 
pleased  by  those  novelties  at  the  agreeable  entertain- 
ments given  us  by  these  gentlemen. 

T  have  in  another  place  given  a  sketch  of  the  situation 
of  Patras.   Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  pleasant 
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than  the  immediate  vicmity  of  the  town,  which  is  one 
blooming  garden  of  orange  and  lemon  plantations,  of 
olive-groves,  vineyards,  and  cnrrant-grounds.  The  firuit- 
treca  and  the  vines  clothe  the  sides  of  the  hill  behind 
the  town  to  a  considerable  height :  the  currants  are  on 
the  fiats  below,  and  run  along  the  line  of  coast  to  the 
south  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Both  on  the  plain 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
the  small  shrub  called  glykorizza  hy  the  Greeks,  and 
which  is  our  licorice. 

Tlic  town  itself  stands  on  a  steep  declivity  of  the 
mountain  now  called  Yoidhi.'  The  higher  part  of  it  is 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  port,  and  in  that  quarter  are 
all  the  best  houses,  surrounded  as  usual  witii  gardens. 
At  the  top  of  the  whole  is  a  large  old  Turkish  fortress, 
which  is  perfectly  useless,  and  is,  so  said  the  (J  reeks, 
put  in  a  state  of  defence  by  being  whitewashed  at  the 
beginning  of  every  war.  To  supply  the  deRciencies  of 
the  citadel  the  Turks  have  lately  placed  a  few  cannon 
on  the  beach,  at  a  littie  distance  ftam  the  custom-house. 
During  the  last  war  with  Russia,  a  line  of  battle  ship 
and  a  frigate  threw  some  shot  into  the  town.  The 
Turks  depend  upon  the  new  battery  for  future  protec- 
tion from  such  am  insult. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  Patras 
is  not  a  very  desirable  residence,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tagious fevers  and  agues  with  which  it  is  occasionally 
visited.  In  tlic  mornings  and  the  evenings  of  the 
autumnal  season  the  lower  part  of  the  town  and  all  the 
surrounding  flats  are  enveloped  in  a  thick  fog,  which 
we  experienced  in  our  visit,  and  found  it  to  throw  a 
chilly  dampness  even  to  the  upper  quarter.  Yet  it  may 

*  ♦'Mount  Voidhi,  one  of  the  mont  in  the  winter  of  the  .second  year  of  tlie 

oonapicuouij  hills  in Oreeco,  and  inferior  Social  War,  Pyrrliias,  thu  J'^toliau, 

mheii^t  only  to  a  few  of  the  great  sum-  established  himself  at  the  bead  of 

mits,  has  hccn  little  noticed  by  ancient  8000  .T^tolians  and  Eleians.** — Col, 

authors.  It  BccniH  evidently,  however,  Leake's  Ti  a vds  in  the  Morca,  vol.  ii. 

tubetlat  Mount  runachaicuiUf  where,  chap.  xiv.  p.  lUH. — [1854.] 
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be  recollected,  from  a  passao^o  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters 
to  bis  freedman  Tyro,  that  Patrae  was  in  his  time  recom- 
mended as  a  resort  for  invalidfl^  and  that  Tjro  himself 
paid  a  visit  to  it  on  account  of  its  known  salubrity. 
They  told  ns  that  in  summer  the  heat  is  insupportable  ; 
indeed,-  whilst  we  were  there  the  weather  was  so  warm 
as  to  render  bathing  very  agreeable  on  the  1st  of 
December,  though  the  summits  of  Mount  Yoidhi  were 
covered  with  snow. 

Patrsd*  was  distinguished  by  the  notice  of  Augustus, 
who  collected  its  citizens  scattered  by  the  yEtolian  war 
against  the  Gauls,  and,  settling  amongst  them  some  of 
those  who  had  fought  with  him  at  Actium^  dignified 
the  city  with  the  title  of  a  Roman  colony.  Some  of  the 
cities  of  Achaia  were  made  tributary  to  the  Patrenses, 
and  they  continued  to  flourish  long  after  the  decay  of 
the  neighbouring  states.  They  were  rich  in  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  art.  Pausanias  enumerates  nineteen 
or  twenty  temples,  besides  statues,  altars,  and  marble 
sepulchres,  to  be  seen  in  his  time  in  the  city,  the  port, 
and  the  sacred  groves.  He  mentions  also  an  odeum, 
or  music  theatre,  the  most  magnificent  of  any  in  Gi'eece, 
next  to  that  of  Herodes  at  Athens.  But  there  is  not  a 
vestige  of  antiquity  to  be  met  with  either  in  or  near 
Patras,  in  which  the  worship  of  St.  Andrew,  who  was 
crucified  in  the  place,  has  succeeded  to  that  of  Diana 
Laphria,  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  the  Bacchus  of 
Calydon. 

The  modern  town,  which,  from  the  Italian  corrup- 
tion, is  called  Patras,  but  by  the  Greeks  is  still  written 

*  Colonel  Leake  saw  three  ancient  it  is  inTOtn  to  search  for  trnco.s  of  the 
statues  in  the  wall  nf  the  Castle :  he  numerous  temples  and  puhlic  edifices 
also  mentions  pieces  of  Ilelleuic  wall,  which  are  mentioned  by  Pausaniae.*' 
and  ruins  of  the  Roman  aqueduct  of  But  Mn  Dodwell  proceeds  to  notioe 
brick  were  secu  by  Wfaeler.  Mr.  Dod-  a  few  comparatively  insignificant  re- 
well  8ay«,  "  The  few  ancient  remains  mains  of  ancient  buildings,  \vithout 
which  are  seen  at  this  place  are  of  assigning  any  precise  names  to  them. 
Koman  construction,  and  are  neither  — ^Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  117.— {185i.] 
gnrnd,  interesting^  nor  well  preserved ; 
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Patro,  or  sometimes  Paira,  has  been  the  scene  of  many 

sanguinary  contests.  It  made  the  best  defence,  in  tlio 
year  1447,  against  the  Turks,  of  any  place  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. In  the  year  1532  it  was  taken  and  ransacked 
by  Doria,  and  in  1687  Morosini  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Ottoman  armies  near  its  walls.  But  of  all  ^e  dis- 
tresBes  suffered  by  this  devoted  city  perhaps  the  last 
was  the  most  terrible. 

It  was  freed  by  the  temporary  succeas  of  the  Greek 
insurgents,  in  1770,  from  the  yoke  of  t^ie  Turks;  but 
the  appearance  of  the  Albanians,  who  rushed  through 
the  passes  of  the  isthmus  to  the  assistance  of  the  Maho- 
metans, soon  decided  the  &te  of  the  place.  An  army  of 
ten  thousand,  both  horse  and  foot,  entered  tlie  town 
tlirough  every  avenue.  It  was  not  a  contest  but  a  car- 
nage. The  houses  were  all  burnt  to  the  ground ;  not  a 
Greek  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  spared. 

The  son  of  the  English  Consul,  witii  about  seventy  of 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
obtained  with  difficulty  permission  from  a  body  of 
Albanians,  who  were  breaking  open  the  doors  with 
hatchets,  to  retire  to  the  fortress.  In  passing  through 
the  yard  of  the  citadel  they  saw  it  strewed  with  head- 
less bodies.  A  Turkish  commander,  who  knew  the 
young  man,  assisted  him  to  escape  in  a  barque  with  his 
fugitives  to  Zante,  whither  the  other  Consuls  and  Franks 
had  before  fled.  Not  only  Patras  but  the  surrounding 
villages  were  levelled  to  the  ground ;  and  that  part  of 
the  Morea  called  by  the  Venetians  the  Duchy  of  Gla- 
renza,  of  which  this  place  was  the  capital,  was  for  some 
time  an  unpeopled  wilderness.  Yet  it  has  recovered  in 
the  course  of  forty  years  from  the  fire  and  sword  of  the 
Albanians,  and  Patras  may  now  be  considered  the  most 
flourishing  town  in  the  peninsula.  Napoli  and  Goron, 
once  preferred  on  account  of  their  superior  salubrity, 
are  now  upon  a  gradual  decline. 

Patras  is  one  of  those  towns  which  are  governed  by  a 
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Bejf  as  well  as  Coron,  Hodon,  NaYarino,  Misitra^ 
Argos,  and  Corinth — ^places  of  which  any  map  of  the 
Morea  will  ^ve  the  position.    It  contains  about  eight 

thousand  inhabitants,*  of  which  one  thousand  are  Turks 
aud  the  remainder  Greeks,  with  a  few  Jews,  and  also 
some  Franks,  who  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
Oonfimls  of  foreign  powers,  and  are  not  only  free  from 
all  extortion  and  oppression,  bnt  do  not  pay  even  any 
tax  to  the  Turkish  government,  unless  a  duty  of  three 
per  cent,  upon  imported  goods  may  he  so  called.  It  is 
also  frequented  by  many  of  the  Greek  islanders,  who, 
with  their  large  loose  breeches,  wear  hats  to  give  them- 
selves the  air  of  freemen.  These  come  for  the  bntter, 
cheeses,  wax,  wines,  and  tmiU,  which  axe  sent  from  the 
ports  of  tlic  Morea  to  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  the 
islands  of  bot  h  seas. 

The  exports  of  Patras  are  very  considerable,  consist- 
ing principally  of  oranges,  olives,  cotton  from  Lepanto ; 
but^  aboYe  all,  currants,  which  are  here  laden  for  the 
supply  of  every  part  of  Christendom. 

The  trade  formerly  carried  on  between  the  Morea  aud 
the  Italian  ports,  in  Dutch  or  Danish  vessels,  must  now 
necessarily,  in  great  measure,  be  diverted  to  Malta  and 
Sicily,  to  England  and  America.  Besides  currants, 
eight  cargoes  of  com  have  been  annually  exported,  two 
of  wool,  five  or  six  of  oil,  one  or  two  of  silk,  cotton,  lea- 
ther, vermilion,  and  gall-nuts.  Convoys  of  thirty  and 
forty  vessels  arrive  from  Malta  with  all  the  articles 
wanted  in  the  Levant — coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  cochineal, 
sulphur,  and  with  silk  and  gold  lace,  cloth,  hardware, 
and  other  manufactured  goods  of  England  and  France. 
Patent  London  shot  may  be  bought,  of  all  numbers,  in 
most  towns  of  the  Morea.  Besides  tlie  convoys  from 
Malta,  there  are  English  ships  which  come  directly  from 
Hull  and  Bristol,  and  are  employed  solely  in  the  cur* 
rant  trade.   The  balance  upon  the  imports  and  exports 

■  Colonel  Leake  says  10,000  iu  his  time.— [1854.] 
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18  alleged  to  be  one-fifth  in  favour  of  the  Morea,  which 
is  received  in  silver  coin.  Of  this,  two  millions  of  piasters 

go  as  tribute  to  Constantinople,  one  million  is  taken  by 
the  Paslia  of  Tripolizza,  and  the  reniaindor,  about  one 
million  ninety-three  thousand  seven  bundled  and  fifty 
piasters,  is  the  profit  of  the  rich  Greeks.  The  Frank 
residents  are,  as  the  anthorily  before  mentioned  well 
observes,  only  a  sort  of  brokers,  who  get  a  percentage 
upon  the  intercourse.  The  most  cuusiduiaMc  of  this 
latter  description  in  the  Morea  are  Mr.  Strane,  the 
English  Consul,  and  Mr.  Paul,  the  Imperial  Consul.* 

Besides  these  gentlemen,  there  are  the  French  and 
American  Consols  for  the  Morea  settled  at  Patras ;  and, 
owing  to  a  system  of  hostility  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
has  been  introduced  since  the  new  order  of  things  in 
France,  there  is  a  little  war  earned  on  under  the  seve- 
ral flags  of  the  different  nations.  Whilst  we  were  at 
Patias  the  French  agent  sent  an  official  notice  of  the 
peace  between  Austria  and  his  master ;  and  this  was 
replied  to  by  a  bulletin  containing  an  account  of  the 
capture  of  two  French  line-of-battle  ships  and  a  convoy 
off  Toulon. 

A  Consul  in  the  Levant  is  a  person  of  great  import- 
ance, having  a  chancellor,  as  he  is  called,  and  secreta- 
ries, janissaries,  and  other  dependants  attached  to  him, 

being  inviolable  in  his  person  and.  property,  and  sup- 
posed by  the  Turks  to  possess  an  unlimited  authority 
over  the  people  of  his  own  nation,  extending  even  to 
imprisonment  and  death.  The  French  gentleman  be- 
fore alluded  to  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  one  of  those 
Consols  who,  as  Yoltaire  said,  fancy  themselves  to  be 
Roman  Consuls,  being  consequential  and  decisive  to 
the  last  degree.  He  hap|>ened,  whilst  we  were  in  the 
country,  to  lose  his  sword  at  some  place  on  his  way 
from  Tripolizza ;  and  on  complaint  beifkg  made  to  the 

"  It  should  be  raoMnbered  that  the  date  of  tiua  dMcriptkm  was  1809.— 
[1S54.] 
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Governor  of  Patras,  the  town  and  district  wliere  the 
accident  happened  were  put  in  requisition  to  find  it^  or 
furnish  his  Excellency  with  another — an  anecdote  tiiat 
not  only  shows  the  temper  of  Mr.  Vial,  but  the  influence 

of  tlie  Frencli  in  the  Morea.  His  large  tri-coloiired 
flag  was  hoisted  on  every  occasion  for  triumpli,  and  not 
unfrequently  on  reports  of  his  own  invention;  and  thi.s 
zeal  and  activity,  though  exerted  in  a  manner  which 
one  cannot  help  thinking  a  little  unjustifiable^  have  still 
certainly  some  effect  upon  the  Turks,  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure, further  the  views  of  the  Great  Nation. 

It  was  this  gentleman  who  gave  instant  notice  to 
the  Governor  of  Patras  of  the  attempt  making  in  the 
Morea,  by  three  men  in  English  pay,  to  raise  recruits 
for  the  new  Zantiote  regiment,  now  called  in  our  Army 
List  the  Greek  light  infantry,^  and  brought  about  the 
tragical  exit  of  one  of  the  persons  employed  on  that 
service.  It  is  certain  that  no  English  government 
would  knowingly  encourage  the  recruiting  of  our  armies 
in  the  territories  of  foreign  states.  Yet  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  interested  agents  have  made  a  similar 
effort,  and  brought  disgrace  upon  the  British  character. 
A  Frenchman  in  our  employ  was  arrested  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  same  scheme  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.   This  happened  whilst  a  gentleman  who 

'  Tho  fint  service  this  Haoedonian  Legion,  about  nHucb  vwh  a  ndieoloag 

parade  was  ourn  niadc  in  our  pajiers,  was  ordfTcd  upon,  was  tho  storming:  of 
the  French  lines  at  Santa  Maura.  They  wi'iv  marche«l  up  in  our  way  of  w  :u  - 
fare,  and  continued  in  good  order  until  the  Uitteries  opened  upon  them,  when 
they  fell  ui>ou  their  faces  and  attempted  to  dig  holes  for  themselves  in  the 
pnntL  Tho  Knt^lish  who  were  tlieir  ofticers  in  vain  endeavoured  to  raise  them, 
and,  beintj  left  standing  alone,  were  nearly  all  killed  or  wounded.  Tlie  gallant 
young  man  at  whose  wish  the  experiment  had  been  tried,  and  who  now  com- 
nuuuu  them,  was  shot  in  the  arm.  This  was  no  time  to  trifle.  A  company 
or  two  of  the  thirty-fifth  were  marched  uj),  and  carried  tho  place  in  an 
instant.  1  liad  this  account  from  an  officer  of  rank  who  wiVi  on  the  spot.  It 
was  imreasonal>le  to  supjxwe  that  English  pay  or  English  discipline  had  *;ivcu 
those  troops  Kn^^lish  ^intrepidity.  They  should  have  been  allowed  to  fight 
in  their  own  fashion.  The  habits  of  men  arc  not  sn  suddenly  fhariLrcd  ; 
and,  allowing  these  wairiors  a  due  share  of  i>crsonal  c(>iir;me,  it  f-lMiuM  have 
been  recollected  that  it  had  never  been  their  custom  to  ex|xnjc  ihum^ulvc&  to 
open  fire* 
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would  scorn  every  unworthy  practice  was  at  the  head 
of  foreign  affairs.   He  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  resources  of  our  country  are  often 

trusted  to  unworthy  hands ;  and  though  no  secretary  of 
state  would  himself  connive  at  sending  an  emigrant 
Frenchman  kidnapping  into  the  dominions  of  an  ally^ 
yet  such  a  person  was  sent  upon  such  a  mission. 

At  this  place»  where  we  stayed  eleven  days,  we  dis^ 
missed  our  dragoman,  and  took  into  our  service  another 
Greek,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Syra,  and  inhabitant  of 
Constantinople,  who  wore  the  Frank  habit.  He  spoke 
Turkish,  Greek,  French,  Italian,  and  bad  Latin,  the 
last  of  which  languages  he  had  learnt  at  Borne,  having 
belonged  to  one  of  the  choirs.  His  name  was  Andreas. 
The  pay  of  a  servant  of  this  description  is  from  two  to 
three  piasters  a  daj  with  provisions  and  lodging. 

On  the  4th  of  December  in  the  afternoon  we  left 
Patras.*  The  road,  which  was  much  cut  up  by  the  tor- 
rentSy  at  first  led  us  to  the  north,  towards  the  castle  on 
the  cape,  formerly  called  Rhium,  distant  from  the  town 
about  five  miles  and  a  half.'  We  could  discern  from  the 
road  the  other  castle,  called  tlie  castle  of  Koumelia,  as 
the  first  is  named  that  of  the  Morea,  at  the  other  side 
of  the  strait,  which  in  breadth  was  reckoned  five  stadia, 
three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  more  than  half  a  mile.'* 
These  castles,  sometimes  called  the  Dardanelles  of  Le- 
panto,  were  built  by  Sultan  Bajazet  in  the  year  1482 ; 
they  were  taken  by  the  Venetians  in  1576,  blown  up 
by  the  Turks  in  1687,  but  again  restored  by  them. 
They  seemed  strong,  but  we  were  informed  that  the 
fortifications  were  entirely  neglected,  and  that  the  walls 
were  used  as  an  enclosure  for  sheep.   Near  the  castle 

'  Fifty  stadia  according  to  rausaoiaa ;  forty  according  ^  Strabo,  lib.  viii. ; 
bat  poriiftpB  be  meatu  ibe  town. 

*  'OvAr  ^  w*vn  orMtv  MkMbmwu  fnpBp^, — Stmb.  lib.  vul.  p.  886.  * 

*  But  Colonel  Leake  thinks  tbero    the  distance  is  a  mile  and  a  halC 
must  be  same  emnr  in  tbo  tezft^  as  — [1854.] 
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of  the  Morea  is  a  village  of  thirty  or  forty  ImuBes  sur- 
rounded with  gardens ;  and  on  tlie  other  side^  towards 
PatraSy  is  the  cemetery  of  the  Ohristians  who  were  slain 
in  the  hattle  of  Lepanto. 

Directing  onr  course  to  the  east  aftur  leaving  the 
castle  on  our  left  at  a  mile  distance,  we  soon  had  a  view 
of  the  town  of  Lepanto,  or  Epacto,*  on  the  north  of  the 
gulf.  It  presents  a  singular  appearance,  being  seated 
on  the  steep  dediviiy  of  a  hill,  and  haying  two  walls 
terminating  in  a  vortex,  which  is  crowned  by  a  castle 
commanding  the  town  and  harbour.  Tlic  fortifications 
are  atrengthencd  by  four  walls  which  run  crossways 
from  one  side  to  the  other  in  parallel  lines,  and  have 
caused  the  appearance  of  the  place  to  be  compared  to  a 
papal  crown.  I  cannot  say  the  simile  struck  me ;  but  I 
read  of  it  in  Dr.  Ghandler^s  Travels. 

Lepanto  was  first  fortified  by  the  Venetians.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  which  is  small  and  circular, 
and  not  capable  of  containing  ships  of  any  burden,  is 
scarcely  perceptible  at  a  distance.  The  governor  of  the 
place  is  a  pasha  of  two  tails ;  but  his  dominions  extend 
only  a  small  distance  from  the  town. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Lepanto  is  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Naupactus,  of  which  name  the  modern 
Greek  appellation,  Epacto,  is  a  corruption.^ 

Our  road  took  us  over  rough  uneven  paths,  and 


*■  The  mountains,  anciently  call^ 
Ghaldfl  and  TapldaaacM,  rim  majes- 
tically from  the  TiCpanto  (.ffitolUn) 
side  of  the  giilf.  Tlic  former  overhanjrs 
the  mouth  of  the  Evenus  ^the  Fidhari^; 
the  latter,  the  higher  or  the  two,  u 
hchind  Lepanto  (Dod well,  p.  125):  but 
the  lofty  summit  immediately  behind 
the  town  is  now  called  Kigaui,  form- 
ing a  mrt  of  the  maw  of  moootaina 
nameu  Makryvouno,  according  to  Co- 
lonel Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
ii.  p.  607,  chap.  xxi. — [1854.  j 

^  **E|»ktoooiitaiiiaidthin  its  walla 
flxmt  400  Turkiah  familieB  and  30  of 


Jews.  The  Turks  live  in  ruinous 
houaea  in  miaery  and  poverty,  too 
proud  to  work,  and  by  their  insolence 
and  oppression  preventiiiir  tlic  (Greeks 
from  settling  there.  The  latter,  as  usual 
in  Ute  fortified  towna  in  Torkey,  an 
not  permitted  to  reaide  within  the 
walls  :  their  houses  form  a  suburb  on 
either  side,  in  each  of  which  are 
about  100  hooaea,  hat  not  half  of  them 
are  now  inhaUted.**  fKorthem  Greece^ 
chap.  xxi.  vol.  ii.  p.  609.^  This  place 
was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Shirks  daring  tiio  War  of  Independ- 
ence.— 
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ihrougli  thick  woods,  sometimes  close  to  the  shore,  and 
at  others  over  the  feet  of  high  hills  to  our  right,  that 
projected  into  the  gulf,  and  thus  afforded  no  road  along 
the  beach/  We  travelled  duo  east.  It  was  half  past 
a&vm^  and  had  been  long  dark,  before  we  arrived  at  a 
solitary  ban  on  the  shore,  where  we  pnt  up  for  the 
night.  From  Patras  to  the  han  we  had  passed  only 
one  house  on  the  road  and  saw  no  other  village  than 
that  near  the  castle  of  the  Morea.  The  road  was  very 
bad  the  whole  distance. 

The  next  day»  after  walking  about  most  part  of  the 
morning  on  the  beach,  and  viewing  the  grand  moim- 
tain  scenery  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf,  we  left  the 
han,  and,  travelling  through  a  more  level  and  open 
country,  and  crossing  a  wide  torrent  in  a  situation  an- 
swering to  that  of  the  ancient  river  BolinsBus,  arrived 
in  a  litde  more  than  three  hours  at  the  town  of  Vostizza, 
which  we  had  seen  for  some  time  on  a  tongue  of  land 
jutting  into  the  gulf,  shaded  at  the  back  with  groves  of 
tall  trees,  and  interspersed  with  orange  and  lemon  gar- 
dens, glittering  with  their  ripe  fruits. 

Between  Patr»  and  JSgium,  on  whose  site  Yostizza 
is  supposed  to  stand,  there  were  the  river  Meilichus, 
the  river  Charadrus,  the  city  of  Argyra,  the  river  Selem- 
nus  (once  a  shepherd,  but  afterwards  a  stream,  whence 
the  neglected  swain  and  the  forsaken  nymph  drank  obli- 
vion of  their  former  passion),  the  river  BolinaBUS,  and 
the  ciiy  Bolina ;  and  also  the  city  Bhypes  a  little  above 
the  road  (which  was  a  military  one),  something  more 
than  three  of  our  miles  from  iEgium.  Of  the  three  cities, 
as  Rhypes  was  not  inhabited  when  Strabo  wrote,  and  all 
were  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
there  is  not  a  vestige  remaining.   The  rivers  also,  with 


*  Called  Palaoo-voimo,  or  the  old 
moimtaiii.— Bodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
—[1854.] 

*  I  Uka  Uus  to  be  the  hao  of  Lam- 


biri,  and  the  harbour  below  that 
wUed  £riDetUL«^Leake*k  Morea,  chap, 
xzxi.  p.  410,  VOL  ui.— (1864.] 
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one  exception  before  noted,  are  sunk  into  streams  which 
we  should  call  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  winter 
brooks. 

The  whole  distance,  by  the  shortest  road  from  Patroe 
to  ^Egiiim,  was  one  hundred  and  ninety  wtadia,  some- 
thing more  than  twenty-one  miles  and  a  half.  The  sail 
round  the  shore  was  forty  stadia  longer.  It  was  first 
to  Bhium  fifty  stadia,  to  Port  Panormus  fifteen,  to  the 
walls,  called  of  Minerva,  fifl^een,  to  Port  Erineus  ninety, 
to  iEgium  sixty.*' 

The  gulf,  w^hich,  as  far  as  Yostizza,  is  rather  narrow, 
swells  beyond  that  point  into  a  considerable  sea. 

An  hour  before  we  arriyed  at  the  town  we  had  our 
first  view  of  Pamassuis,  whose  highest  summit  is  now 
called  Li^lknra,  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf,  rising  far 
above  the  other  peaks  of  that  hilly  region,  and  capped 
with  snow.  The  two  tops,  however,  were  not  dis- 
cernible ;  nor  did  I  ever  observe  that  peculiarity  during 
the  three  weeks  we  were  within  sight  of  the  poetic 
mountain.  It  applies,  I  presume,  to  the  two  peaks  above 
the  chasm  at  Delphi. 

A'ostizza^  contains  between  tlirce  and  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Greeks,  wlio  trade  in  raw  silk, 
cheeses,  currants,  hides,  gum3,  rackee,  the  small  fishes 
called  sardinias,  and  boutaraga.  Tlio  hard  cheeses  of 
Yostizza  are  accounted  the  best  in  the  Morea.  The 
town  and  its  district  are  governed  by  a  Greek  Codja- 
bashee,  or  elder,  as  are  three  others  of  the  tvventy-foui' 

«  Pauaaniu  Achaic.  pp.  441  and  442, 

*  Colonel Loake  says  tliiit  raiisani.Ts.  in  this  particular:  vol.  i.  p.  126,— 

in  giving  tiic  land  aiul  sea  i-outc  from  [1854.] 

Fatm  to  iBgimn,  **hBa  left  the  topo-      **  Sec  the  descriiition  of  VostizTui  in 

gmphy  in  such  a  state  of  dnnlit  aa  can  Colonel  Leake's  Mdr  u  (vf-1.  ill.  chap, 

only  Ix?  removed  In  an  actual  insiKc-  xxvi.  )i.  1H.5).    There  seems  to  l)o  no 

tion  of  the  places     and  that  "Stralw,  doubt  tliat  it  stands  on  the  site  of  the 

too,  teods  to  mislead  ns  by  speaking  aneieDt  iEg^iun*  The  aaine  author 

of  Rhium  and  Drepanum  as  if  they  may  \ye  OOOliulted  fftr  an  account  of 

were  one  and  the  same  ])roniontor\'."  the  route  from  Patraa  to  Vcwtizza,  w  ith 

(Travels  ill  the  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  414,  the  ancient  and  modern  topography 

ohap.  xxi.)  Dodwell  corrects  Btrabo  carefully  compared*— [1864.J 
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cantons  into  which  the  Morea  is  divided — Caritene,  Si- 
nano,  and  Yasilico.  We  were  lodged  in  the  house  of 
the  Codja-baahee  at  Yostizza,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
title,  was  a  very  young  man,  not  twenty  years  old,  by 
name  Andreas  Londo,  the  son  of  a  Greek  in  the  highest 
esteem  with  Yeli  Pasha,  and  acting  the  i)art  of  his  chief 
minister  at  Tripolizza.  We  could  in  an  instant  discover 
the  Signor  Londo  to  be  a  person  in  power :  his  chamber 
was  crowded  with  visitants^  claimantSi  and  complainants; 
his  secretaries  and  clerks  were  often  presenting  papers 
for  his  signature  ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of  our  host 
and  his  household  presented  us  with  tlie  singular  spec- 
tacle of  a  Greek  in  authority — a  sight  which  we  had 
never  before  seen  in  Turkey.  The  Codja-bashee  was 
not  qmte  five  feet  in  height,  and,  without  any  exagge- 
ration, his  cap,  or  calpac,  was  very  near  one-third  of 
that  measure.  He  studied,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
give  himself  the  reserved  air  of  a  Turk ;  but  his  natural 
good-humour  and  liveliness  frequently  burst  through 
the  disguise,  and  displayed  him  in  his  real  character 
of  a  merry  playful  boy;  so  mudi  so,  indeed,  that 
before  we  left  his  house  we  had  more  than  once  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  throw  off  his  robes  and  cap,  tuck  up 
his  sleeves,  and  attempt  some  feats  of  agility,  such  as 
jumping  over  chairs,  tumbling,  and  sparring,  with 
which  latter  exercise  he  was  so  highly  delighted,  that 
he  now  and  then  started  up,  called  in  one  of  his  secre- 
taries, and  knocked  him  down  on  the  so&,  as  a  trial 
of  his  skill.  Being  under  no  restraint  from  a  superior, 
he  showed  the  true  bent  of  his  disposition,  which, 
perhaps,  would  be,  in  better  days,  that  of  tlie  Greeks 
in  general ;  for  he  was  passionate,  enthusiastic,  childish, 
important,  and  a  little  ostentatious;  but  polite,  kind, 
and  hospitable,  and  showing  many  evident  traits  of  an 
amiable  mind.' 

*  I  conclude  this  gentleman  to  Ix;  distingniBhcd  ]>art  in  the  Warof  Inde- 
the  sune  Andraas  Londo  who  played  a   pendenae. — [lb64.3 
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We  were  comfortaLly  lodged  and  handsomely  en- 
tertained by  liim.  His  liouse  was  large,  and  built  on 
stone  arches,  the  ascent  to  it  being  by  a  wooden  stair- 
case. It  contained  two  wings,  the  rigbt-hand  one  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  females  of  the  family, 
whom,  by  the  way,  we  never  once  saw  in  ten  days ; 
the  left-liaud  apartments  consisted  of  the  room  of 
audience,  and  of  a  back  chamber,  where  we  slept.  The 
,  gallery  connecting  the  two  wings  had  a  dining-room 
in  the  middle ;  the  cuHnary  oonoems  were  carried  on 
in  a  place  to  which  the  entrance  was  on  ihe  right  of 
the  dining-room ;  and  a  door  on  the  left  of  that  apart- 
ment opened  into  a  small  closet  which  might  as  well 
have  been  elsewhere.  The  room  of  audience  was  well 
fitted  up  with  fine  sofas,  a  rich  carpet,  and  sash  win- 
dows, a  great  rarity.  In  the  dining-chamber  were 
tables  and  chairs.  We  were  told  the  house  altoge- 
ther was  the  best  of  any  belonging  to  a  Greek  in  the 
Morea. 

The  table  kept  by  the  young  Londo  was  i^ood,  as 
far  as  a  Greek  cook  can  prepare  a  dinner.  The  meat 
was  stewed  to  rags.  They  cut  up  a  hare  into  pieces 
to  roast.  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  of  the  flesh 
dishes  were  boiled.*  The  pastry  was  not  good,  being 
sweetened  with  honey,  and  not  well  baked  ;  but  the 
thick  ewes'  milk,  mixed  with  rice  and  preserves,  and 
garnished  with  almonds,  was  very  palatable.  The 
boutaraga,  caviar,  and  macaroni  powdered  with  scraped 

"  Serving,  in  a  note  on  liiie  710  of  the  first  book  of  the  Jtlneid,  asserts  tli«A 
Homers  heroes  never  ate  boikd  meat;  Imt  Lambert  Boe  cities  Atheiueus  to 
prove  the  coatraij.* 


■  The  filCt,  however,  is  that  tln'  boiling  the  comic  poet  Eubulus,  which  settles  this 

of  mwt  it  oolj  iotroduGcd  in  iiomer  as  a  quwtion.   The  Efitomizer  of  AthencuA 

thnfle,  and  thjit  the  Homeric  warrion  serer  mmu  to  have  nuMle  a  mistake  as  to  Um 

are  said  to  fetnl  on  lK>iled  meat.   The  refer-  um  of  fish,  which  also  m  alluded  to  bf 

enoe  to  Athetueus, or  rather  his  Epitomizer,  Sni-pedon  on]j  as  a  simile.    I'lu  re  is  no 

does  not  justify  the  assertion  of  Lambert  mention  of  the  Homeric  waiTiors  eating 

Boa.    Sec  the  Kpitoino  of  Atheiiaiis  (lib.  i.  fi8b.~[185i.] 
oap.  xlvi.),  and  the  curious  quotatioa  from 
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cheese,  were  good  dishes.  But  the  vop^etables  and 
fruits,  some  of  which  the  luxni  iuiit  soil  furnishes  with- 
out culture,  were  indeed  delicious^  and  in  great  variety* 
There  veie  cabbages,  oaulifloweni,  spinach,  artichokes, 
lettuces,  and  celery  in  abundance;  but  the  want  of 
potatoes  was  supplied  by  a  root  tasting  like  sea-cale. 
The  fruits,  which  were  served  up  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  dinner  and  before  the  cloth  was  removed,  were 
oranges,  olives,  pears,  quinces,  pomegranates,  citrons, 
medlars,  and  nuts,  and,  lastly,  the  finest  melons  we  ever 
tasted.  These  last  fruits  were,  however,  not  grown 
in  the  Morca,  but  brought  from  Cefaloiiia,  where  alone, 
and  in  one  spot  only  of  the  island,  so  our  host  told  us, 
they  come  to  so  great  a  perfection.  To  transplant 
them  has  been  attempted,  but  they  lose  their  flavour  in 
another  soil.  We  were  too  late  for  the  summer  fruit 
in  the  Morea;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  peaches,  cher- 
ries, apricots,  nectarines,  and  even  the  grapes,  in  the 
Levant,  are  irjferior  to  those  grown  in  the  open  air, 
or  in  hot-houses,  in  England;  for  the  Greeks,  either 
not  knowing  or  too  la^  to  engraft,  have  never  at- 
tempted to  improve  the  quality  of  their  trees.  The 
green  fig  is  reckoned  a  great  delicai^,  bat  to  me  it 
seemed  tasteless. 

The  dinner-hour  at  V^ostizza  was  four  o'clock  ;  and 
the  supper,  formerly  the  most  important  meal,  but  now 
gradually,  in  compliance  with  the  fashions  of  Christen- 
dom, supplied  by  coffee,  was  entirely  dispensed  with. 
In  the  morning,  a  cup  of  chocolate,  with  fried  buttered 
bread  in  strips,  was  handed  to  each,  and  no  breakfast 
table  was  set. 

The  Codja-bashee  rose  about  eight  o'clock,  and  gene- 
rally passed  his  morning,  imtil  twelve,  in  the  concerns 
of  his  office,  or  with  the  females  of  his  family,  or  at 
church :  then  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  went  into 
the  country  U)  hunt,  or  called  on  the  Turks  or  Greeks 
of  the  town ;  after  dinner  he  passed  some  time  in  busi- 
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ncss,  or  in  his  "  gynasceiim"  with  tlie  ladies  :  the  latter 
*  part  of  the  evening  was  speut  in  our  company,  until 
eleven,  when  he  retired  to  rest.  During  the  whole 
day  the  pipe  was  seldom  out  of  his  mouth,  not  even 
when  he  was  on  horseback.  Being  one  day  informed 
of  tlic  approach  of  the  English  Consul  from  Patras,  he 
went  out  to  meet  him  in  form,  with  two  of  his  longest 
pipes,  and  they  both  rode  iuto  the  town  smoking. 
This  is  considered  the  most  ceremonious  way  of  receiv- 
ing a  stranger  of  distinction. 

We  accompanied  our  host  on  one  or  two  coursing 
parties,  and  were  mounted  on  sonic  good  horses  out 
of  his  stiibles.  An  English  sportsman  would  not  fail 
to  laugh  at  the  manner  in  which  this  diversion  is  taken 
in  the  Morea.  We  had  with  us  four  wire-haired  grey- 
hounds called  Lacouni  (canes  Laconici),  three  mongrel 
pointers,  and  several  curs :  we  beat  about  the  bushes, 
making  as  much  noise  as  |)0ssible,  with  a  large  party  of 
men  on  foot  and  horseback  ;  and  the  moment  the  hare 
was  started,  all  the  dogs  set  off,  thredding  the  bushes,  of 
which  there  were  large  clumps  on  the  plain,  barking  and 
running  both  by  sight  and  smell.  The  hare  was  lost 
for  a  moment,  then  found  again,  and  aflter  a  short  run 
killed.  It  was  of  a  light-grey  colour.  During  our 
search  for  hares  we  put  up  many  woodcocks,  with 
which  both  the  Morea  and  Boumelia  abound  in  the 
winter  season. 

The  country  behind  Yostizza,  and  to  the  south-east  of 
it  as  far  as  the  mountains,  about  six  miles  distant,  is  cul- 
tivated and  divided  into  corn  grounds,  but  very  stony, 
and  interspersed  with  brushwood.  Through  the  plain, 
firom  a  narrow  opening  in  the  hills,  flows  a  river,  broad 
but  not  deep,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge.  If  Yostizza 
be  jEg'mm,  this  stream  is  the  Selinus.  Immediately  to 
the  east,  on  the  shore,  there  are  large  groves  of  olive- 
trees :  on  the  west,  below  tlie  clift'  on  wliich  the  town 
stands,  is  an  extensive  flat  covered  with  brushwood, 
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through  which  runs  a  small  fordable  stream,  that  may 
be  either  the  Phcenix  or  Meganetes  mentioned  by  Pau- 

sauias.  On  the  btacb,  under  the  town,  is  the  enormous 
plane-tree  that  was  notorious  in  the  time  of  Chandler. 
One  of  its  largest  branches,  as  tliick  as  the  trunk  of 
most  trees,  has  lately  fallen  off,  and  many  of  the  other 
bonghs  are  supported  by  long  beams  of  wood.  Under 
the  shade  of  it  we  saw  a  large  vessel  building. 

The  only  remains  of  antiquity  at  the  modern  ^Egluni 
are  two  fraf^^ments  of  brick  wall  sunk  in  the  earth, 
partly  of  the  kind  called  opus  reticulatum,  or  net-work, 
and  partly  of  the  same  sort  as  those  specimens  composing 
the  rcdns  of  Nicopolis.  What  has  been  considered  as 
denoting  the  site  of  Yostizza  to  be  exactly  that  of  the 
city  once  celebrated  as  the  place  of  iisseniblage  for  the 
states  composing  the  Achaean  League,  is  a  fountain  of 
clear  water  bursting  from  many  stone  mouths  near  the 
plane-tree ;  for  iBgium  is  described  as  having  been  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  supplied  with  good 
water  from  plentiful  springs. 

Either  from  inclination  or  policy,  the  Greeks  in  the 
Morea  are  favoured  to  an  unusual  degree  by  their 
present  Pasha,  the  son  of  Ali,  Yeli  employs  many  of 
them  about  his  chief  concerns,  and,  what  is  strange  if  it 
is  true,  is  said  to  profess  much  greater  esteem  and  con- 
fidence for  those  of  his  Albanian  guards  who  are  Chris- 
tians  than  for  the  Turks  amongst  them.  The  Vizier, 
for  he  is  a  Pasha  of  three  tails,  is  a  lively  young  man  ; 
and  besides  the  Albanian,  Greek,  and  Turkish  languages, 
speaks  Italian,  an  accomplishment  possessed,  I  should 
think,  by  few  other  men  of  his  high  rank  in  Turkey. 
It  is  reported  that  he,  as  well  as  his  father,  is  preparing, 
in  case  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  power,  to  esta- 
blish an  independent  sovereignty.  But  all  such  rumours 
appear  to  me  highly  absurd  and  unfounded ;  for,  to 
judge  from  the  little  I  have  seen,  no  Turk,  if  he  con- 
templates the  possibility  of  the  retreat  of  the  Sultans 
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from  Confitantmople,  would  make  op  his  mind  to  HvOy 
much  lesB  can  hope  to  teign,  surrotinded  by  the  infidels. 

It  is  more  probable  that  Veli,  knowing  how  often  the 
domiTiion  of  the  Morea  has  been  disputed,  and  how  coii- 
staiifly  the  attention  of  the  Christian  powcrB  lias  been 
and  is  fixed  upon  hie  pashalik,  is  willing  to  court  the 
favour  of  the  great  majorily  of  his  subjects.* 

"  Tho  snbeoquent  ottrcor  nnd  ftte  of   Imvo  Wn  alrcndy  notioed  in  thiii  To- 

thiR  person,  wlioso  cenotnph  is  seen  ftt  Iniuc,— ^1854.] 
the  Silivria  Gate  at  CongtanUnoplo, 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Distance  from  Patras  to  Corinth  —  aiul  to  Athens  —  Passage  across  tlie 
Gulf  of  T/Cjanto  to  the  Scale  of  Snlona  —  Circuniferena*  of  tho  Corinthian 
Gulf  —  Galaxklhi  —  Kvnntlic  —  Route  to  Crisso  —  Salona  —  View  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Liakura,  or  Parnassus  —  Crisso  —  Site  of  Crissa,  or 
Cirrha  —  Visit  to  the  ruins  of  Delphi  —  Castalia  —  Treasures  of  Delphi 
—  Tbe  Bnien  Serpent  §i  OooBtantiiiopIe  —  FunaMOs  —  Ascent  to  the 
Munait  of  it  —  Boole  ftom  OriMO  towaida  LiTsdia  —  to  Aitkova  on 
Famssus  —  The  road  Schiste  —  The  three  roads  —  Distomo  ABproi- 
pitiA  —  Mooasteiy  of  St.  Luke  of  Stins  —  Arrival  at  livadia. 

The  point  to  whicb  we  wished  to  direct  our  steps  was 

Athens,  and,  had  it  not  been  our  desire  to  visit  Del})lii, 
we  should  probably  bave  travelled  to  that  place  by  the 
shortest  road,  keeping  on  the  south  side  of  the  gulf,  and 
paacdng  across  the  isthmus  directly  into  Attica.  From 
Patras  to  Corinth  is  reckoned  a  journey  of  twenty-four 
hours.  The  road  from  Yostizza  passes  through  Yaa- 
liki,  which  travellers  have  decided  to  be  on  the  site  of 
Sicyon,'  about  three  hours  from  Corinth.  From  the 
isthmus  to  Megara  is  nine  hours'  journey,  and  irom 
Megara  to  Athens  eight. 

When  Pococke  travelled  there  were  two  ruinSi  appa- 
rently antique,  beween  Yostizza  and  Yasilib^ ;  the  first 
a  piece  of  thick  wall  on  the  shore,  belonging,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  the  ancient  Helice,^  forty  stadia  from  ^gium, 

•  Colonel  Le&ke  adopts  this  pu|)|>o-  *  Tlic    ancient    TTelioe  was  de- 

sition,  or  at   least  places  Vasilika  stroycd  by  the  great  carthauako  of 

within  the  Hdleiiio  ^iralla  of  Sicyon,  878  B.O.,  tnd  the  rite  of  that  city 

of  whidi  there  are  still  Rome  remains  was  visited  hy  a  similar  convulsion 

(Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  356).  The  Colonel  on  the  23d  of  August,  1817.— I>cake*s 

gives  a  loE^  account  of  bicvou  and  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  402,  chap.  zxxi. 

a  plan  at  we  end  of  tho  ▼ciiiiine.—  —[1854.] 
[1854.] 
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and  twelve  from  the  beacli ;  the  second  about  six  miles 
from  Yasilikdy  and  more  than  a  mile  from  the  water^  on 
a  hill  corresponding  with  JEgim,    The  whole  coast  had 

been  anciently  shaken  by  violent  earthquakes,  a  cala- 
mity to  which  other  parts  of  the  Morea  are  now  also 
much  subject ;  Coron  has,  on  that  account,  been  of  late 
years  not  a  safe  residencei  and  has  therefore  been  par- 
tially deserted. 

A  strong  easterly  wind,  by  no  means  unusual  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  setting  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto, 
detained  us  until  the  14th  of  December  at  Vostizza, 
when  we  got  into  a  large  Cefalonian  boat  with  fourteen 
men  and  ten  oars,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way  towards 
the  scale  of  Salona,  at  the  head  of  the  deep  bay  called 
formerly  the  Grissasan  Gulf,  though  that  name  has  been 
indiscriminately  applied  to  the  whole  aea  from  the 
isthmus  to  the  mouths  of  the  Evenus. 
•  It  was  half-past  ten  in  the  morning  before  we  left  the 
shiire.  We  crossed  the  gulf  in  an  oblique  direction  to 
ihe  north-east,  and  came,  by  half-past  one,  to  the  beach 
of  a  small  bay  in  Roumelia,  where  we  anchored,  and 
the  boatmen  cooked  their  dinner.  We  saw  a  small  vil- 
lage on  a  hill  to  our  left,  called  Petriiiizza  ;  and  between 
us  and  the  village,  a  mile  distant,  was  a  han,  on  a  road 
leading  from  Lepanto  to  the  towp  of  Salona.  In  an 
hour  we  were  again  in  progress,  and,  the  wind  fiuling 
us,  our  sailors  rowed  close  under  the  land,  keeping 
towards  the  east,  and  tracing  all  the  creeks  and  wind- 
ings of  an  uneven  shore.  In  many  places  we  skirted 
the  feet  of  high  rocky  cliffs,  the  resort  of  innumerable 
flocks  of  wild  pigeons  that  were  firightened  from  their 
crevices  by  the  ckushing  of  the  oars,  and  whistled  round 
us  in  every  direction  In  three  hours  we  saw  another 
village  in  the  hills,  which  had  a  wild  and  barren 
api)caraDce.  We  continued  along  a  bold  rocky  sboi'e 
uutii  seven  o'clock,  when  we  pulled  into  a  small  creek, 
where  there  was  a  fishing-boat,  and  near  which  some 
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men  were  sittiiig  round  a  bteadng  foize  fire,  nnder  a 
hanging  rock.  Here  also  our  boatmen  refreshed  them- 
selves for  an  hour.  They  then  began  rowing  stoutly, 
and  in  a  short  time  doubled  a  headland,  which  was  the 
last  before  we  entered  into  the  Gulf  of  Salona.  We 
afterwards  went  northwards ;  and,  skirting  the  land,  at 
first  came  to  a  small  bay  with  a  good  hfurbonr,  which 
WB  crossed,  and  soon  past  by  the  town  and  port  of  a 
place  called  Ghdaxidhi,*  where  some  little  trade  is  car- 
ried on,  and  where  we  saw  the  masts  of  some  lar^e 
trebaculos  swaying  about  in  the  moonlight.  After  this 
we  went  near  a  little  island,  also  in  the  month  of  a 
deep  bay,  on  which  there  was  a  chnrch:  and  we 
arrived  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  at  the  scale,  or  port, 
of  Salona  (Lamdki),  where  there  were  only  a  custom- 
house and  a  very  miserable  ban,  already  so  occupied 
that  there  was  only  one  room  for  our  lodging,  and  that 
nearly  full  of  onions. 

From  our  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Salona  to  our 
arrival  at  the  scale,  which  is  nearly  at  its  extremity, 
we  had  been  four  hours  constantly  rowing  fast,  and 
this  must  give  a  length  of  sixteen  miles  to  the  bay, 
which  is  also  very  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  swells 
into  the  land  in  several  other  small  harbours  on  both 

The  nnskiUolness  of  ancient  mariners  regarded  a 

lake  of  little  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifky-dx  miles 
in  circuit  as  a  formidable  expanse  of  waters,  and  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  was  sometimes  called  the  Crisssdan, 
sometimes  the  Alcyonian  Sea. 

Galazidhi,''  three  hours  and  a  half  from  Salona,  has 

'  •*  The  Coriuthian  Gulf  has  a  perimeter,  from  the  Eveuua  to  Araxua  (Capo 
Tapa),  of  2240  fltadia.^-Stnb.  Uk  oot  p.  886,  edit  CmhiIi. 


•  ••If  n^aatheia  was  at  Galaxidhi,  ^  Oalaxidhi  was  destroyed  by  the 

Ijamaki,  where  some  Ilrlkiiic  rpinaina  Capitan  Piisha  in  the  War  of  Inde- 

aro  roiwrted  to  exist,  U  probably  the  pendeucc,  but  has  been  rebuilt. — 

site  of  Cholomm.**— NorttMni  Qmoe,  [  1854.] 
▼oL  ft  p.  594.— [1864.] 
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been  said  to  be  on  the  site  of  (Eautheia,  a  town  iiiha» 
bit(  d  by  the  Locri  Ozoka. 

CEantheia  Bent  out  a  colony  to  the  promontory  called 
Zephyrion,  in  Italy,  a  Htde  after  the  foundation  of  Syra« 

case  and  Crotona ; '  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  city 
of  some  size.* 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  we  sent  for  horses 
from  Griflsoy  a  town  not  more  than  an  hoar's  ride  fix>m 
the  han. 

On  leaving  Larniki  we  went  nor&wardsy  and  pro- 
ceeded a  short  way  over  a  rising  ground,  called  by 
Chandler  a  root  of  Cirphis,  the  mountains  whose  ranges 
formed  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Grissa.  We  then 
came  suddenly  in  view  of  a  very  romantic  prospect. 
Before  us  was  a  well-oaltivatdd  corn-plain,  bounded  by 
PamasBUB,  anS  mterspersed  with  ezteuBive  groves  of 
olives;  to  the  right  was  an  opening  in  the  mountains, 
appearing  at  first  like  a  chasm,  but  enlarging  by  de- 
grees into  a  valley,  through  which  there  ran  a  small 
river.  Advancing  towards  Crisso  we  had  a  prospect  to 
the  left  between  ^e  hills  of  the  large  town  of  Salona, 
the  capital  of  the  district.^  It  standtf  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill,  as  did  Amphissa,  the  ancient  town  on  whose 
site  it  is  said  to  be  placed.'  The  last  part  of  our  ride 
was  up  an  ascent,  for  Grisso  is  placed  on  the  roots  of 
PamassiiB. 

*  Stmb.  lib.  vU ;  OftUed     BmnnSis  <Bmi«Ii^;  **iieMr  to  Naiipi0(».'*<— 

Phoc.  r.  686. 

*  Ktiru  Kcu  froXto-ua  (irl  v^ijXuu — Paus.  Phoc.  p.  686.  It  was  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  etadk  from  Delphi,  a  little  more  thaa  thirteen  mflea  and  a 
halt 


"  There  arc  some  remains  of  llellenic  1682)  recording  the  injunctions  of 

walls  at  Galaxidhi. — [1854.]  DedmuaSecundinus,  Proconsul,  Cura- 

^  Si)on  iind  Whclcr  had  no  doubt  .  tor,  and  Defender  of  the  AmpluBMnscs, 

that  Siilona  stood  on  the  site  of  Am-  and   still  prcscrvi-d  in  one  ctf  the 

Ehissa,  and  Ck)lonel  Leake,  after  some  churches, decide«UhcColonel. — North- 

esitation,  coincides  with  them.   Hie  em  Greece,  vol.  il.  cap.  xxi.  p.  690. — 

Latin  inscription  (which  is  to  l>e  found  [1854.] 
at  page  311,  book  iv.,of  the  editiouof 
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Crisso  is  a  poor  Greek  town  of  three  liundred  houses, 
but  it  is  the  Tesidenoe  of  a  Bishop,  to  whom  wc  had 
a  letter  from  the  Gonsul-General  at  Patras.  We  did 
not,  however^  lodge  at  his  house,  hut  at  that  of  two 

very  decent  women  wlio  gave  us  a  comfortable  apai  t- 
ment  .• 

The  writings  of  well-known  travellers,  and  the  accu- 
rate  thoiigh  popular  work  of  the  Abbe  Barthelemy, 
have  rendered  evea  the  unlearned  reader  so  familiar 
with  the  ancient  wonders  of  Delphi,  that  I  shall  do  little 
more  in  this  place  tliaii  iiiiiiutcly  note  what  I  myself 
saw,  when  conducted  to  the  spot  by  a  Greek  guide  from 
Crisso,  on  the  iCth  of  December,  1809. 

On  that  day  we  aacended  the  mountain  on  horseback, 
up  a  very  steep  craggy  path  to  the  north-east^  which 
obliged  U8  often  to  diotnount.  We  could  see  for  some 
tune  nothing  but  the  bare  rocks  which  we  were  climb- 
ing, for  the  summits  of  Parnassus  were  totally  invisible, 
and  cannot  at  any  time  be  seen  by  those  who  are  in  that 
position. 

After  scaling  the  nde  of  the  hill  about  an  hour  we 
aaw  the  first  remarkable  object,  which  is  a  large  piece 
of  rock  on  the  left,  a  little  above  the  path.  This  ap- 
parently has  been  looHcned  from  its  base,  and  contains 
an  excavation,  the  shape  of  which,  being  a  segment  less 
than  a  semicircle,  like  the  mouth  of  an  oven,  wide  but 
not  deept  with  a  sort  of  trough  below,  denotes  it  to  have 
been  a  sarcophagus. 

Ascending  a  httle  higher,  we  saw  another  immense 

*  In  my  first  ^ition,  relying  OD  Travels:     After  roviowing  all  that 

Pausanias,  I  asserted  that  Crisso  did  has  been  written  for  the  ilhistratinn  of 

not  stand  on  the  site  of  Crissa,  which  this  subject,  whether  by  the  ancients 

*«s  afterwards  called  Ctrrba,  Om  port  or  by  Mrranl  modem  geographers,  as 

of  Delphi ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  agree  Cssanbon,  Frcret,  Gedoyn,  and  olfaeii^ 

^ith  Culond  Lo.nke,    **  that  Cirrha  it  wns  coTichide*!  by  Ifertt^'le,  as  an 

^  Crissa  were  Uiti'ereut  places,  and  ouiuiou  also  adopted  by  D'Anville, 

^tthehMerooewpiedtbeezaetritiift-  tost  CMbti  wit  ma  port,  and  Grim 

♦i^^u  of  Krisso."   Tlu-  .iikstion  is  dis-  the  ciYy."— Vol.  W.  p.  176,  chap,  n, 

cuiwd  at  aomeloigaiia  Dr.  Clarke's  —[1864.] 
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Rtonc,  or  rather  mass  of  stones,  also  on  the  left,  and  ol' 
a  regular  shape,  that  seems  to  threaten  the  passengora 
below. 

Behind  one  of  these  fragments  the  murderen  em- 
ployed by  Perseus  to  kill  Enmenes  may  have  Iain  oon- 

cealed  before  they  endeavoured  to  overwhelm  Lim  witli 
pieces  of  rock  from  above.  The  dcscrijjtion  given  hy 
Livy*  answers  most  exactly  to  the  spot,  and  might  have 
been  written  yesterday  by  an  actual  observer  of  the 
pbsitions. 

Just  beyond  the  fragments,  we  climbed  up,  to  the 

left  of  the  path,  to  a  small  cave  facing  the  west  on  the 
side  of  the  hill.  In  this  there  are  three  sepulchral 
cavities,  one  on  each  side  ;  and  over  the  oblong  troughs 
where  the  body  was  placed  is  a  niche  which  may  have 
contained  ihe  lamp,  or  the  small  ornaments  occasionall  j 
deposited  in  the  ancient  tombs,  and  discovered  in  some 
of  tliem  at  this  day.  Some  of  these  troughs  are  of  a 
lengtli  and  depth  sufficient  to  make  one  suppose  that  the 
bodies  tliey  contained  were  not  burnt,  but  buried  entire, 
or  at  least  that  their  bones  were  disposed  into  their 
proper  places,  and  not  thrown  together  into  the  urn, 
according  to  the  common  practice. 

Proceeding  up  the  steep,  we  soon  had  a  view  of 
Kastri,  a  small  mud  town  situated  a  little  to  the  east  of 
a  circular  hollow  in  the  mountain,  round  which  are  the 
rows  of  seats  belonging  to  the  Pythian  stadium.  Bat 
the  cadng  of  PenteUc  marble,  with  which  this  building 
was  adorned  hy  Atticus  Herodes,  has  disappeared,  and 
the  original  structure  of  Parnassian  stone,  alone  re- 
maining, has  the  look  of  fragments  of  old  walls  rising 
a  Uttle  above  the  earth,  in  a  regular  order  one  over 
the  other*  Each  stone  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  of  a  proportionate  breadth  and  thick- 

*  Adftceiukntibus  ad  templmn  a  Cirrhft  fninaquam  porveniretar  ad  fre> 
•queniia  .-I'dificiis  Uica,  inaerrin  entt,  ab  I:i'va  scniit.'i>  iianlum  cxtaDB  Afunda- 
nienU),  qu&  siu^uU  traiisircut,  6cc,  &c. — ^Liv.  lib.  xlii.  cap.  16. 
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ncBB  •  Above  Kaetri  is  a  perpendicular  nigged  rook ; 
below  it  18  a  steep  desoent  into  tbe  vale  of  the  Plisicifi, 

on  the  other  side  of  which  are  the  stony,  flat  hills  of 
Mount  Cirphis. 

After  the  first  sight  of  the  town  we  turned  to  the 
left  hand,  towards  the  stadium^  and  were  led  to  a  cave 
immediately  on  tbe  left  of  tbe  patb.  In  this  cave  tbere 
are,  as  in  the  one  described,  three  sepulchral  cavities, 
but  the  arches  and  niches  are  larger  and  more  care- 
fully worked,  and  the  trouglib  are  larger  than  in  the 
otlier  tombs.  To  tbe  entrance  of  it,  which  is  an  arch 
high  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  uprigbti  tbe  Kastriotes 
have  adjusted  a  wooden  door,  so  tibat  it  serves  as  a 
dark  stable  for  two  or  three  of  their  catde.  Over  the 
tomb,  opposite  the  entrance,  is  the  carved  head  of  some 
animal,  so  much  battered  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguish- 
able, but  looking  like  that  of  a  horse,  a  well-known 
sepulchral  ornament.  Above  tbe  tombs,  on  the  side, 
are  oval  niches.  Our  conductor  informed  us,  whilst  in 
this  cave,  that  we  were  standing  over  a  pit  which  he 
had  seen  open,  and  knew^  to  be  fifty  (Trr/xc*?)  cubits  in 
deptli.  That  this  was  the  cavern  whence  the  Pythia 
received  the  divine  subterranean  vapour  does  not  seem 
at  all  probable ;  yet  the  people  of  the  country  have 
fixed  upon  it  for  tbe  sacred  spot ;  for,"  said  our  guide, 
^here  the  Greeks  worshipped,  in  the  days  of  Apollo, 
the  king  of  these  places.'* 

A  few  paces  below  the  cave,  to  the  right,  is  a  small 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Elias,  built  on  a  spot  of  flat 
ground,  where  is  a  large  piece  of  ancient  wall,  with 
fragments  of  carved  marble,  and  the  capitals  of  two 
columns  inserted  in  the  work. 

On  the  left  of  the  cave,  beside  the  path,  there  is  a 

*  In  Colunel  Leake's  plan  of  Delphi  ever,  stniidM  on  the  site  of  the  town 

oatnes  are   (^iven  to    tlic    rcnmins  of  Delphi,  tbere  CUk  be  SO  doobfe.— 

which  he  saw,  and  which  wo  ou^ht  [1S54.] 
to  bave  aoen.  That  Kaatri,  how- 
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seat  cut  out  of  the  rock,  for  the  refreshment  of  those 
who  have  climbed  the  mountain. 

Going  into  the  town  of  Kastti,  which  is  about  tm> 
hundred  paces  beyond  the  eave,  but  a  little  lower  down 
in  the  hill,  we  were  taken  to  a  hovel,  in  a  dark  room 
of  which,  half  underground,  there  was  a  piece  of  rougli 
wall  several  feet  in  length  and  height,  entirely  covered 
with  ancient  inscriptionsi  quite  undecipherable  in  the 
situation  where  they  arc  plaoed/  They  regiater,  says 
Chandler,  the  purclmae  of  slayefl,  who  had  intrusted  the 
price  of  their  freedom  to  the  god,  containing  the  con- 
tract between  Apollo  and  their  owners,  witnessed  by 
his  priests,  and  by  some  of  the  Archons. 

We  next  scrambled  up  the  dirty  lanes  of  the  town  to 
two  stone  fountains,  one  above  the  other,  of  modem 
workmanship,  and  of  the  same  sort  as  are  to  be  met 
with  all  over  Greece.  They  are  both  8upi)lied,  as  a 
woman  of  Kastri  told  us,  by  the  same  stream — the  onoe 
prophetic  spring  Cassotis,  now  called  Kerna. 

From  this  spot  we  descended  gradually  towards  the 
east,  and,  leaving  the  town,  in  half  a  quiurter  of  a  mile 
found  ourselves  in  a  position  where,  turning  suddenly 
to  our  left,  we  saw  an  immense  cleft  rending  the  moun- 
tain from  the  clouds  down  to  our  feet.''    Down  the  ci'agis 

<*  Colonel   Lcoke   (Researches  in  falling  over  a  rock  which  closes  tbo 

Onecc,  p.  427)  hfti  lihifl  comment  on  mvlneortheOMtalit,  sixty  or  newmty 

the  above  passage  : — *'  It  is  singular  yards  above  that  fountain.    Near  tiM 

that  Mr.  II.  should  consider  the  in-  f(K)t  of  the  auscvule  is  a  hmall  ]x  rcnnial 

ficriptious  on  the  wall  at  Dclpla  quite  sprung.  The  Castalia  itself  is  a  copious 

nndedpberable,  when  ho  adds  that  pool  of  yery  pan  cool  water,  at  the 

Chaodusr  has  explained  their  pur] Kirt."  dot  of  a  jx^qxindicular  excavation 

Tliis  would  have  been  siniznlur  if  1  overhung;  witli  ivy,  saxifrage,  and 

iiad  uiade  the  mistake,  but  not  so  sin-  ruck-planUs,  around  which  grow  some 

gular  as  the  O^oneraown  omissiofn  of  larger  shrubs,  in  front  a  lar^e  fig>troo, 

my  words,  "  in  the  si'f  mition  in  wlu'ch  and  near  the  road  a  spreadmg  plane. 

ffti  1/  arcjplac€d" — which  solves  the  The  Castalia  is  now 

whole  difficulty. — [1854.]  called  the  Fountain  of  Ai  launi,  from 

^  **11iisfiware,ealled*ApKrod^p<v^  a  small  diapel  of  St.  John,  standing 

or  Bear  Ravine,  is  tlic  TkxI  of  a  torrent  above  one  a.nier  of  the  \msh\  ;  ana 

originating  in  the  upf^r  regions  of  the  same  name  is  given  to  the  whole 

Parnassus,  which,  though  generally  course  of  the  rivulet,  down  to  the 

diy»  forma  in  aeasons  <rf' nin  a  cascade  Pleistus.*"— Northern  Gieeoe,  voL  IL 

of  about  two  himdred  feet  in  height*  p.  666.— {1864.] 
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of  this  diMm  a  Btream  trickled  into  a  stone  basin  sunk 
in  the  earth  just  above  the  path^  overflowing  whose 

margin,  and  enlarged  in  its  progress  by  other  rills,  it 
was  seen  falling  over  the  rocks  into  the  valley  beneath. 
We  clambered  up  into  the  chasm  by  means  of  some 
grooves  cot  in  the  rock,  but  ahnost  worn  away  by  the 
dripping  water,  as  &r  as  it  was  possible  to  go;  and 
here,  if  anywhere,  being  literally  "  dipped  in  dew  of 
Castaly  " — for  this  was  the  immortal  rill,  and  wc  were 
sprinkled  with  the  spray  of  the  falling  stream — here 
we  should  have  felt  the  poetic  inspiration. 

Just  above  the  basin,  in  a  niche  of  the  rock,  is  a  small 
hut^  which  is  called  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  which 
contains  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  large  fluted  column  of 
marble,  with  a  marble  slab. 

In  a  little  grove  of  olive-trees,  on  a  green  plot  a  few 
yards  below  the  basin,  is  a  monastery  of  the  Pauagia,  or 
Holy  Virgin,  which  we  entered.  Here  are  two  marble 
columns,  about  eleven  feet  in  height,  supporting  the 
shed  of  a  pent  that  stretches  out  from  the  chapel.  On 
one  of  them  was  scratched  Abekdkkx,  1803;  and  in 
another  place,  more  carefully  cut,  H.  P.  Hope,  1799. 
There  is  something  agreeable  in  meeting  even  with  the 
name  of  a  fellow-countryman ;  and  I  know  not  if  we 
did  not  contemplate  these  inscriptions  with  greater 
pleasure  than  that  which  is  seen  on  a  piece  of  marble 
wedged  into  a  low  wall  close  to  the  columns,  and  which 
is  still  very  visible,  though  the  letters  are  wearing  fast 
away.  This  is  a  fao-simile  of  it :  the  letters  are  rudely 
out  i — 

— the  simple  sepulchral  inscription  so  common  amongst 
the  Greeks,  "  ^acides — Farewell." 

Under  the  window  of  the  sacristy,  behind  the  altar. 
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there  is  also  the  following  inscription  in  good  preserva^ 
tion,  and  nicely  carved : — 

j-|Pn^Y  gesxa 

AOSAAPEISAIOS 
riEAASCinXHS 
UTON 
IH 

APns 

Beyond  the  monastery,  and  from  the  path  approach- 
ing ILastri  from  the  east,  are  to  be  seen  some  sarco-« 
pfaagi,  and  niches  in  the  mountain  similar  to  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  town. 

Perhaps  it  may  increase  the  interest  in  perusing  this 
account  of  tlie  present  appearance  of  Delphi  to  believe 
that  the  basin  below  the  church  of  St,  John  is  that  in 
which  the  Py  thia  bathed  before  she  ascended  the  sacred 
tripod ;  that  the  deft  in  Parnassus  is  the  one  which  di- 
vided the  two  summits  of  the  poetic  hill :  and  iliat  the 
monastery  stands  on  the  sit©  of  the  Delphic  gymna- 
sium.^ 

*  This  iiuoriptioii  appnied  after-  natittin  ;  and  he  hee  no  diflSoolty  In 
wauls  iu  Dr.  ClariEe*S  Tmvela^  pub-  placing,'  otlier  Delphic  mouumeiits  in 
liabed  in  1816  : — -  positions  which  seem  fairly  eno\!trh 

And  within  tlic  Hanctuary,  behind  assigned  to  tltem.  The  vool  Castulia 
the  altar,  we  aaw  the  firagroeDta  of  o  ie  anfiBdently  identified  wiUi  <be  huin 
mnrUe  cnfJu'dron,  iip^m  tlic  l«cl<  nf  above  inrntioned  ;  and  the  two  sum- 
which  we  found  the  fuUnwiiiL:  inscrip-  inits,  "fv.hicli  tlic  western  is  now  called 
tiou,  exactly  vla  it  is  here  written,  no  liodlum,  and  the  eiistern  Flembulla, 
part  of  it  having  been  injured  or  obli-  were  doubtless  the  NanpliAandHyam- 
teratod,  affording  perhaps  t)io  only  in-  peia  of  ancient  Dcljihi 
stance  knownofaaejTttZcAru/ inscription  TTie  picture  of  the  Castalian  spring 
ui)on  a  monument  of  this  remarkable  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels  is  a  little  too 
fonn.  It  is  in  honour  of  a  youth  of  romantic  (chap.  vi.  p.  184,  vol.  iv.) : 
I^rissa,  in  Thessaly,  who  died  at  "Thorcrmi'ns  of  the  fountain  Casta- 
eighteen  years  of  age.  As  to  the  lius  exhibit  a  large,  square,  sliallow 
words  xPW^*  VP^^i  basin,  with  steps  to  it,  cut  in  a  rock  of 

epitaphs  upon  Larisweana  which  8pon  marble — once,  no  doubt,  the  ClmfolAm 
has  preserved  contain  these  worda.** —  fxtth^  wherein  tlio  }iriestes8  used  to 
Clarke,  ibid.  p.  18y.— {1864.J  wash  her  whole  Ixniy,  and  particularly 

*  Colond  Leake  thinks  that  the  re-  her  hair,  before  she  i^laccd  herself  on 
mainB  of  ancient  walls  on  which  the  the  tripod  in  the  Temple  of  ApoUo.*' 
mooailoiy  atanda  bekwg  to  th^  gjm-  Ibid,  p  184.— ^1864.] 
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Dr.  Chandler's  conjoctiircs  as  to  the  first  point  were 
aomewbat  confirmed  by  washing  his  hands  in  the  cool 
water  of  Gaataliay  when  he  was  seized  with  a  shiveiv 
ing  fit. 

Leaving  the  monastery  to  return  to  Crisso,  we  did 
not  pass  a  second  time  through  Kastri,  but  took  a  path 
a  little  below  the  town,  when  we  came,  in  not  more  than 
a  hundred  yards,  to  a  long  piece  of  ancient  wall,  built 
of  the  same  rough  stones  as  the  other  before  mentioned, 
and  entirely  covered  with  inscriptions,  some  of  which 
have  been  copied  by  the  well-known  Mr.  Wood.  The 
letters  are  still  very  visible  ;  but  there  are  so  many 
breaks  in  the  stones,  which  are  honeycombed  with  age, 
that  the  whole  inscription,  had  we  had  time  to  copy  it^ 
would  have  been  as  difficult  to  be  understood  as  the 
meaning  of  the  'EI  that  is  the  subject  of  Plutarch's 
treatise. 

Near  this  wall  was  the  shaft  of  a  marble  fluted  column 
aliQUt  three  feet  in  length,'  lying  neglected  on  the 
ground,  the  last  we  saw  of  the  few  ii^mains  of  those 
masterpieces  of  art  which  rendered  Delphi  the  delight, 
not  only  of  all  the  Greeks,  but  of  the  other  polished 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  a  residence  worthy  of  the  god 
to  whom  it  was  consecrated. 

On  the  whole,  any  one  would,  I  think,  l)c  disa]> 
pointed  with  the  situation  of  this  place,  which  is  so  hid- 
den in  a  nook,  or  a  sort  of  natural  amphitheatre,  about 
a  mile  up  the  mountain,  as  to  afford  a  prospect  neither 
of  the  depth  of  the  precipice  below,  nor  of  the  height 
of  the  rocks  above.  We  were  very  much  at  a  loss  to 
e:ness  where  a  town  of  ncarlv  two  miles  in  circumference 
could  have  been  placed,  for  there  are  not  more  than  two 
small  spots  of  level  groimd  anywhere  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  ihe  present  remains.*   In  vain  we  looked  for  the 

'  Tlio  position  given  to  it  in  Colonel  been  irregular,  and  touMlnictetl  in  ter- 

lieako's  plan  oorrespouds  accurately  races,  hollowed  out  like  a  theatre,  on 

enough  with  preaent  api>caranccs,  «uii-  the  ascent  of  tlie  hill.  The  'ri'mi)lo  of 

potiiig  tho  streets  of  tne  city  to  have  Apollo  would  he  where  it  is  pkoed  in 
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"  woods  that  wave,"  as,  except  in  the  little  olive-grove 
gurronnding  the  monastery,  there  is  not  a  single  tree  on 
the  rocks  either  above  or  below.    The  laurel  has  been 
again  transplanted  to  her  native  Tempe.    If,  however, 
forgetting  the  poetic  raptures  we  expected  to  feel  in  the 
boflom  of  PamasBDs,  we  had  considered  only  the  object 
which  the  Greeks  must  have  had  in  view  in  ofiering' 
their  wealth  and  tlie  richest  prodTictions  of  art  at  this 
favourite  shrine,  we  should  at  once  have  allowed  that 
no  place  could  have  been  selected  better  adapted  for  the 
security  of  their  united  treasures  than  the  steeps  of 
Kastri,  which  to  an  open  enemy  must  be  perfectly  inac- 
cessible.   Indeed,  though  Delphi  wa^i  often  plundered, 
yet,  when  a  serious  resistance  was  made,  the  Gauls  under 
Brennus,  as  well  as  the  Persians  of  Xerxes'  army,  were 
repulsed,  and  did  not  dare  to  advance  into  the  fasiuesses 
of  the  mountains.   The  same  object  of  security  induced 
the  Greeks  to  fix  their  other  magnificent  temple  of 
Apollo  on  the  island  of  Delos,  which  modern  travellers 
have  described  as  one  mass  of  rugged  rocks. 

Before  it  was  pillaged  by  the  Phocians,  Delphi  was 
reported  to  contain  more  wealth  than  all  tiie  rest 
of  Greece  put  together;  and  those  sacrilegious  in- 
vaders carried  off  gold  and  rilver  amounting  to  ten 
thousand  talents,  equal  to  1,037,500  pounds  sterling; 
yet  there  were  so  many  materials  left  for  the  plunder  of 
more  powerful  robbers,  that  neither  Sylla  nor  Nero, 
who  at  once  transported  five  hundred  faias^n  images  to 


the  |»lnn,  Ix'twecn  the  remains  of  the 
stadium,  tho  theatre,  aud  thoCastaliau 
Iwdb,  in  the  heui  of  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Kastri.  Dr.  C'lurke  found  re- 
mains on  thiss]x>t  whicii  satisfied  him 
of  its  idcutity  with  the  teu4)lc.  His 
description  of  the  andcnt  city  is  clear 
and  striking]— ^Indeed,  to  liave  a 
faithful  conception  of  whwt 
was,  it  is  cxdy  ueccssary  to  imagiuc 
an  ancient  theatre^  with  terraoss  of 
stone  in  place  of  seats,  risiin:  (in 
above  the  other,  of  sufiBdent  width  to 


admit  of  tem|>les  nnd  other  public 
buildings  upon  thct^e  tu'micircular  ter- 
races—the  sladimn  being  the  upper- 
most structure  of  the  whole  series,  and 
the  Castnlian  sprin":  f^nd  pA'innasium 
at  the  right  extrcmitv  of  the  Coilou." 
(Vol.  \v,  p.  192.)  Since  Dr.  Ghurlte 
travelled,  many  conjectures  liave  be- 
rome  certainties.  The  foundation 
stones  of  the  Temple  of  ApoUo  have 
been  rsoenUy  disoorered  hy  KofeMoi 
T  Irichs  and  Uie  late  C.  0.  Hliller.— 
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Borne,  could  exhaust  the  sacred  treasury.  A  very  large 
collection  of  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient 
pamting  and  scolptore,  together  with  the  sacred  temples 
themselves,  remained  to  excite  the  admiration  of  Pan- 
j^inias,  who  must  liavc  visited  Delphi  nearly  two  Inui- 
(Ired  years  after  the  oracle  had  fallen  into  contempt, 
ibr  the  power  of  Apollo  did  not  long  survive  the  Gre- 
cian confederacy  to  which  it  had  owed  its  importance ; 
and  though  the  Pythia  was  consulted  by  Nero,  and  was 
once  beard  to  speak  in  the  days  of  Julian,  yet  her 
responses  were  disregarded  long  before  the  age  of 
Cicero,*^  and  had  l)egun  to  yield  to  the  Sibylline  books, 
the  aruspicesy  and  the  observers  of  omens  and  astrolo- 
gical signsi  brought  into  repute  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
Roman  superstition.  It  was  not,  we  may  suppose  the 
sanctity  of  the  place  which  preserved  so  many  monu- 
ments of  ancient  art  from  the  rapacity  of  the  first  Latin 
conquerors  of  Greece,  but  rather  an  ignorance  of  their 
true  value  in  those  warriors.  I  need  only  allude  to  the 
comnion  anecdote  of  Mummius,  as  related  by  Yelleius 
Paterculus.*  The  golden,  the  silver,  and  even  the 
brazen  ornaments  of  the  temple,  were  stripped  by  suc- 
cessive plunderers,  but  tlie  marbles  were  spared,  and 
the  greater  part  of  tlieui  may  be  believed  to  have  been 
crushed  under  the  falling  fragments  of  the  mountain,  or 
sunk  into  the  ground ;  for  I  believe  there  is  not  in  the 
collection  of  any  antiquary  a  statue  or  a  bust  that  can 
be  proved  to  have  once  stood  in  the  Temple  of  Delphi. 

One  only  of  the  masterpieces  which  adorned  this 
sacred  place  can  be  said  now  to  remain ;  but  that  is 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  and  the  best  authenticated 
Gbecian  relic  at  present  in  existence.  The  triple-twisted 
serpentine  column  of  brass,  whose  three  heads  supported 
the  tripod  dedicated  by  the  Oreeks,  after  the  btttle  of 

*  Cnr  isto  modo  jam  oracnU  Delphia  lum  ednntiir,  noii  modo  wsufn  ntete» 
m\  j     <Hii,  ut  nihil  possit  esie  omteinptiuB  7— ^c.  de  IMv.»  lib.  ii.  o^».  17. 

*  iiisU  lib.  i.  cap.  13. 
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Platasa,  to  Apollo,  is  still  to  be  seen,  though  mutilated, 
in  the  spot  to  which  it  wa«  conveyed  from  Delphi 
by  Constant! ne  to  adorn  the  Hippodrome  of  his  new 
capital.  The  oolimmf  as  much  of  it  as  is  seen  above 
ground,  is  now  about  seven  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  pro- 
portionate thickness.  It  is  hollow,  and  the  cavity  has 
by  the  Turks  been  £lled  up  with  stones. 

Parnassus  is  not  so  much  a  single  mountain*  as  a  vast 
range  of  hills  which  was  once  the  western  boundary  of 
Fhodsy  and  the  line  of  separation  of  the  Locri  Ozolss 

and  the  Locri  Opuntii  and  Epicnemidii,  and  is  now  tho 
limit  between  the  diistrict  of  Salona  and  that  of  Livadia. 
The  two  tops  have  a  sort  of  poetical  existence  which 
one  would  not  be  inclined  to  dispute ;  but  the  summits 
of  the  crags,  separated  by  the  chasm  of  Castalia,  moat 
have  been  those  dedicated  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and 
to  Bacchus,  as  the  mountain  itself  is  not  notorious  for 
.this  singularity. 

To  go  from  Kastri  to  the  tops  of  Liakura,**  there  is  a 
rocky  path,  beginning  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  ruined 
stadium.  For  the  first  hour  the  ascent  leads  up  a 
watercourse ;  there  is  then  a  plain  to  the  right,  in  the 
direction  of  the  summits  of  the  Castalian  i)rccipices. 
Tliese  and  some  other  flat  spots  were  cultivated  in  tlie 
tweli'th  century '  by  some  Jews,  who,  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred,  lived  in  Grisso^  and  gave  the  name  of  Jeru- 
salem to  a  village  on  the  mountain.  The  path  conti- 
nues to  ascend  a  hill  covered  with  pines;  then  passes 
through  a  plain,  four  or  five  miles  in  compass,  to  the 
foot  of  a  craggy  peak,  where  there  is  a  strong  bubbling;' 
spring  called  Drosonigo,  flowing  into  a  lake  a  quarter 

'  Voyage  of  Benjunui  of  Tadda,  tfaiulated  into  Fkeneh. 

»  Dirrvardiiis  calls  it  o  t<  na,)i'ri'r-  lonmn  Ihlands,'  a   work  wntaining 

aos,  /*«ya     avaKtov  Spot  titu  i  i^k^wv  more  infurmutiuu  tlian  was  to  be 

«Xo^W  Kmpwaov  Ibn-pw.  found  in  all  the  books  available  at  the 

^  'J  ho  route  is  given  in  Mr.  Mnr-  time  of  our  travels.<-{1864. J 
ray'a  *  Handbook  for  Greece  and  the 
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of  a  mile  to  the  south-east*  The  peak  is  covered  with 
perpetaal  snows;  and  Wheler,  who  went  to  the 
spote  mentioned,  thoiiglit  the  extreme  summits,  called 
Ljcorea  formerly,  of  which  the  modern  name  seems  to 
be  a  corruption,  aa  high  as  Mount  Cenis.  They  were 
anci^tly  reckoned  sixty  stadia  above  Delphi  by  the 
nearest  path,  and  that  oonld  be  ascended  on  horseback 
most  part  of  the  way,  as  &r,  at  least,  as  the  great 
Corycian  Cave.®  The  summits  of  Parnassus,  says  Pau- 
Banias,  are  above  the  cloudH,  and  upon  them  the 
Thyades  perform  their  mad  orgies  to  Bacchus  and 
Apollo.*  At  present  they  are  the  snmmer  retreats  of 
the  Albanian  robbers,  who  issae  thence  upon  the  plains 
of  Thessaly  and  .^tolia,  but  are  seldom  known  to  lay 
waste  the  country  to  the  east,  now  called  the  district  of 
Livadia.  Their  fires  are  seen  by  the  peasantii  in  the 
villages  below,  and  are  not  extinguished  until  the  snow 
has  whitened  the  rocks  above  the  ruins  of  SLastri. 

The  day  after  our  visit  to  Delphi  we  set  out  from 
Crisso  in  order  to  proceed  towards  Livadia. 

The  road  led  at  first  down  into  the  valley,  and  then 
through  some  gardens  belonging  to  the  Greeks  of 
Crisso,  in  a  south-east  direction,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  small  stream  of  the  Plistus.^  We  continued  for  an 
hour  in  this  very  narrow  valley,  with  the  precipices 
of  the  rocks  under  Kastri  hanging  over  our  heads,  and 
now  appearing  very  stupendous. 

*  To  thiB  cave  the  Dclphians  retreated  when  the  barbarians  invaded  rhocis, 
and  were  lo  oompletely  conoMled,  that  "  a$  mft  aa  the  Corycian  Cave^  became 
nrt<;r\v»n3t  pnnrerlnal  in  Graeoe;  and  we  see  it  ao  used  in  tbe  fiagment  of 

Gcbcs. 

*  Phoc.  p.  672,  edit.  Xylander. 

*  The  summits  Pamaanis  were  given  an  admirable  account  of  the 
▼ieited  in  Au(^ist,  1787,  by  Mr.  Haw-  iiew  from  thc?ra  (vol.  iv.  chap,  vii, 
kins,  the  late  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  and  p.  203).  Mr.  Raikes,  whose  .Tnumals 
Colonel  Imrie.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  are  given  in  Mr,  Wal|K)k'8  Uoni  pi  la- 
Colonel  Leake  were  conducted  to  the  tion  (vol.  ii.  p.  310),  visited  the  Co- 
Goryeian  Cave  in  1802.   (Reseaiehca  lycian  Cave.— riHr>4.] 

in  Greece,  p.  418.)  ^llo  sinnmits  Now  called  the  Xeropotamofl. — 
were  reached  by  I)r,  Clarke,  who  haa    ■  1854. J 
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It  is  certainly  from  the  valley  of  the  Plistus  that  the 
appearance  of  Parnassus  is  the  most  striking ;  and  the 
ancient  Ghridek  traveller,  who  believed  it  the  &vonred 
mansion  of  his  gods  and  the  centre  of  the  nniverse,  and 

from  this  position  saw  the  rocky  summit  rising  in  a  blaze 
of  lipfht  into  the  clouds,  must  have  been  agitated  by  a 
mingled  emotion  of  piety  and  fear.^^ 

Several  caverns  are  to  be  seen  in  the  sides  of  the 
rocky  some  of  which  may  be  supposed  artificial. 

Leaving  the  valley,  we  began  to  ascend  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  in  order  to  e^et  to  the  village  where  wfi 
were  to  sleep.  In  a  little  time  wc  had  a  view  of 
Kastriy  to  our  left,  and  rather  behind  us.  We  crossed 
the  stream  of  the  Plistos,  which,  in  its  passage  down 
the  hilly  turns  two  large  overshot  mills.  From  ihe 
first  mill,  close  to  which  we  passed,  the  torrent  was  con- 
veyed down  several  small  precipices  in  wicker  trouprhs, 
and  then  over  an  aqueduct  of  two  arches,  connecting 
two  hillocks.  The  side  of  the  mountain  is  here  covered 
with  vineyards,  and  the  valley  with  groves  of  olive-trees. 

We  continued  in  a  slanting  direction,  ascending  a 
very  rupfpred  steep,  till  we  came  to  whi^ro  a  path  from 
the  iiortliwards,  that  leads  from  ilie  suiniiiits  of  the 
mountain,  crosses  the  road,  or  rather  lorms  an  acute 
angle  with  it.  By  this  path  Wheler  descended,  after 
his  ineffectual  search  for  the  Corycian  Gave.  We  were 
now  much  higher  than  the  position  of  Kastri ;  the 
rocks  of  Mount  Cirphis  appeared  like  a  plain  on  a  level 
with  us ;  yet  wc  still  asccnde<l  until  we  arrived,  in  four 
hours  from  Crisso,  at  Arakova,  which  is  the  most  con- 

**       XifOFftwra  wirpa  irup6t 

Attcoi)v<f)inf  (Tc'Xar,  vntp  &yM*r 
UaK\fi<itv,  AiovCaov 

Otva  ffy  A  KaOaptpiov  araCtn  * 
Tov  TToXvKapvrov 
Oir  ti'O  1%  If, mi  l^urpvv 
7.(iOta  t'  uvrpa  dpuKtuTds, 
Ovp€iai  rc  ffKontai  6t(i»v, 
Kttt  r.  X.  mi  r.  X. 

Elptw*  ^oiv,  Xo.  I. 
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aiderable  town  on  Lidknra.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and 
contains,  perhaps,  three  hnndred  and  fifly  houses,  of  the 

poorer  sort,  inhabited  by  Greeks. 

We  were  here  lodges!  with  females,  wlio  were  very 
attentive  and  ()]>liging,  and  did  not  seem  so  terrified 
at  our  Albanians  as  had  been  the  people  of  the  other 
villages.  They  danced  at  our  request^  and  their  per- 
formance was  succeeded  by  that  of  our  men  in  the  usual 
style.  The  music  was  a  large  drum,  which  in  our  cot- 
tage was  louder  than  thunder,  and  was  beaten  without 
any  regard  to  time  or  the  motions  of  the  dancers.  A 
squeaking  pipe  was  also  added  to  the  entertainment; 
it  sounded  like  the  most  nnharmonious  bagpipe,  and 
the  person  who  played  on  it,  either  from  the  quantity 
of  wind  required  for  the  instrument,  or  for  eflect,  made 
the  most  frightful  contortions. 

After  the  dancing  the  good  folks  of  the  cottage  sent 
for  a  boy  out  of  the  village  who  had  been  to  Malta, 
which  place  it  was  evident  from  their  manner  that 
they  all  looked  upon  as  the  Ultima  Thule.  They 
showed  him  to  us  as  a  sort  of  wonder,  and  appeared  to 
question  him  if  we  were  like  the  kind  of  men  he  had 
seen  on  that  island. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  December  we  left 
Ardkova,  and  kept  for  half  an  hour  in  an  easterly 
direction  along  the  side  of  the  hill  a  little  on  a  descent. 
Looking  before  us  to  the  south-east,  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  we  beheld  what  appeared  the  isea,  but  which  after- 
wards turned  out  to  be  the  Theban  plains,  and  the  lake 
Copaiie^  covered  with  a  white  mist.  We  began  to 
descend,  and,  observing  the  place  we  had  left,  Ar&kova 
seemed  just  under  the  clouds,  amidst  the  snowy  crags  of 
the  mountain,  whicli  were  here  and  there  spotted  with 
dark  forests  of  pine. 

We  were  now  in  a  green  valley,  where  were  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  but  no  appearance  even  of  a 
single  hut.   The  road  still  answered  to  the  description 

p  2 
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of  that  called  Schiste,  or  the  Bent/  for  wc  were,  as  it 
might  he,  enclosed  by  ParnasGOis  on  our  lefit,  and  the 
stone  hills  of  Girphis  on  our  right  hand. 

Th^  geographer  Meletius  talks  of  some  large  scpul- 
chnil  stones,  denoting  the  spot  where  Laiiis  and  liis 
attendant  were  buried  by  DamisistratiLs,  King  of  the 
Platadans.  These,  if  they  are  still  to  be  seen,  escaped 
my  observation. 

We  travelled  in  this  vale  eastward  for  two  hours^ 
and  southward  for  another  hour,  until  we  came  to  where 
three  roads  meet ;  one  from  tlie  north-ca^t,  from  Ka- 
perna,  three  hours'  distance,  on  the  site  of  Ch^rouca,  and 
passing  by  a  village  still  ealled  Dhavlea^  nearly  tho 
modern  pronunciation  of  Daulis;  another,  from  the 
south,  from  Livadia ;  and  the  third,  on  which  we  were 
travelling,  from  Kastri.  In  this  spot  one  might  be 
tempted  to  exclaim,  "  Here  Laius  was  killed  by  G^di- 
pus ;  here  are  the  three  roads,  and  the  narrow  pass  be- 
tween the  triple  path." 

•  .  .  •  rptis  tt£ktv6o% 

«al  ortvmrht  99  rpnrKmt  Uoit?^ 

After  this  point,^  which,  wherever  the  fatal  accident 
happened,  the  poets  certainly  had  in  their  eye,  the  valley 
widens  to  tihe  south-westward,  and  the  hills  which 
enclose  it  to  the  ri.i;lit  become  low  and  flat.  We  con- 
tinued for  a  short  time  by  the  side  of  a  brook  which 

"  Old.  Tvp,  im, 

•  It  {■  describtid  by  Br.  Clarko  burnt  part  of  Arikova,  Kastri,  and 

(vol.  iv.  p.  174),  who  calls  tlie  whole  Crisso.    But  this  disaster  was  fully 

ro;i<l  from  Tiivjuliii  to  Knstri  the  Via  avenged  by  the  Greeks  under  Karaia- 

Sacra,  and  says  there  are  fragments  of  kaki  in  182G,  wlien  tweh  c  Imudred 

pavemont  upon  it   llieso  I  did  not  Albanian  Turin  wera  destroyed,  either 

SCO.     Colonel  Leake  also  ooQ^ders  by  the  sword  or  tho  snows  of  Par- 

this  defile  to  be  the  ancient  Sohiste. —  na.ssns.    Tho  famous  T'lyss.  s,  ruid  In's 

ri8o4.j  bruLher-iu-law  Mr.  Trelawney,  cou- 

^  In  Jane,  1823,  the  Chreeks  en-  verted  one  of  the  caves  of  ramassua 

trenched  themselves  at  this  sjiot,  and  into  an  ImprepiaMe  and  hahitAbIc 

rciml'^'d  the  Turkish  I'aslm  liercaf/.  ili,  fortress.    Dislnmo  also  was  the  scene 

who,  liowevcr,  ai"U:rward-i  turned  liieir  of  a  sanguinary  battle  during  the  War 

pcaitioo,  and,  niarohing  up  ramassns,  of  Indopendenoe^[1854.  j 
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flows  from  the  same  direction  as  the  path  from  Kdpema 
and  Daulis.  We  crossed  the  brook,  and  struck  into  a 
path  to  the  east,  leaving  our  former  road,  which  wc  saw 
stretching  over  tlie  plain  to  the  south.  Our  guides 
informed  us  that,  in  an  hour  from  where  we  turned  off, 
this  road  arrives  at  a  town  called  Distomo,  which  Melo- 
tioa  has  placed  on  the  site  of  Ambryssns,  a  conjecture 
confirmed  by  the  observation  of  travellers." 

From  Distomo  to  Asprospitia,  ho  named  from  some 
white  buildings  once  standing  on  the  spot,  is  two  liours 
to  the  south.  Asprospitia  is  on  a  bay  of  the  (iulf  of 
Lepanto,  and  has  been  laid  down  on  the  position  of  tlie 
andent  Anticyra,  though  that  city  may  be  put  rather 
farther,  on  a  spot  now  called  Sidero  Kafkhib.  The  port 
is  fretpiented  by  small  corn-vessels.' 

An  liour  and  a  half  to  the  eastward  of  Distomo,  two 
hours  from  the  sea,  and  four  from  livadia,  is  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Luke  the  Less,  a  summary  of  whose  pious, 
unprofitable  life  is  given  in  Dr.  Chandler's  Tntvels* 
He  flonrished  in  the  tenth  century ;  he  is  called  "  tho 
Glory  of  Hellas,"  and  is  wursliipped  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary.*^ I  regret  that  we  did  not  visit  the  monastery, 
which  was  built  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of 
8tirisy'^  and  contains  a  churchy  once  the  pride  of  Greeoe, 
and  even  now  splendid  in  decay.  It  was  built  by  the 
Emperor  Romanus,  son  of  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
nitus.** 

"  Chandler  discnvcml  the  name  of  the  city,  more  properly  called  Ambrcw- 
SOS,  apon  some  inscri))tiua8,  given  in  his  Inscriptiones  Antiquae. 
Chandler,  cap.  Ixiii. 

Fsrt  of  an  imoription,  alluding  to  »  fountain  under  the  town  of  Stliui^ 
is  on  one  of  the  sfeoms  of  which  tho  mooastery  is  built : — 

^Mtf^mv  4k  nftf  HSm^t  uai  rifv  tov  Zdant  tlnymy^» 
Tho  ruins  of  Stiris  are  slill  odled  Stiii,  or  Falm-Stiri. 

"  A  dowciptSon  of  this  nmta,  and  Mure,  vol.  i.  chap.  xv. — [1854.] 

of  tho  adjacent  country,  is  given  by  *•  See    Colonel    Ix'akc,  Northern 

Coluncl  Leake  in  his  20th  chAptor,  Greece,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xx.  p.  — 

▼oi  ii.  p.  535  ei  teq. ;  aleo  by  Oolonel  [1864.J 
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After  quitting  the  road  to  Distomo  we  again  got 
into  a  rocky  path,  between  hills,  with  some  intervals  of 
wild,  uneven  moorlands.  In  this  country  we  continued 

three  hours,  when  we  saw  some  hedge  enclosures  and 
gardens  on  our  left ;  and  passing  through  a  lane,  over 
a  path  raised  in  many  places  on  stone  causeways,  we 
arrived  in  another  hour  at  the  end  of  our  day's  journey, 
at  livadia.^* 

**  From  Cha^ronea  to  Pauoiwa,  a  town  situated  in  a  jmiss  in  the  raouutaina 
^DMT  a  viUa^  now  called  Atj^os  BUsIobX  and  iiroCecting  Pbocis,  on  this  ride, 

from  the  incursions  of  the  Txtxttians,  was  « nty  stadia,  or  two  Koman  miloa 
and  a  half;  from  I'anopn'a  to  Daulin,  seven  stadia."  Amon^jst  the  remark- 
able oljucts  to  Ixj  seen  vn  iliis  road  waa  the  t^md-like  clay  out  of  which  man 
wai  made  by  Prometheus  ;  it  was  in  large  niasj^es,  near  a  rivulet,  periiaiis  that 
which  we  crt)ssod  in  this  day's  route.  Also,  the  grave  of  nine  acres  of  the 
giant  Tityus,  whose  nja<;nitude  Pausanins  thinks  worthy  of  belief,  because 
CUion  the  Magncsian  avers  that  incredulity  is  the  child  of  ignorance,  he 
himself  having  seen,  at  Qades,  a  man  of  the  sea  five  aoras  in  l^gth.  From 
Daulis  to  the  toi^s  of  Pamaasus  the  way  waa  a  little  lonjicr,  but  not  so  diffi- 
cult ft«  tl^iit  from  Delphi.  On  the  road  from  Salona  to  Zeitoun,  on  the  straita 
of  Thermopylaj,  is  the  town  of  Turco-chorio,  or,  a.s  it  is  called  by  the  Turks, 
••Baed,'*  to  the  north,  half  north-north-ea.st,  of  the  summits  of  Liakura.  To 
tlie  imrth  nf  Turco-chorio,  :it  a  sn)!ill  villajic  calleil  Leuctra,  are  marks  df  the 
ancient  Elatea,  not  far  from  the  couiiues  of  Thessaly,  the  capture  of  which  by 
Philip  awakened  the  Athenians  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  The  cxi»eilition 
of  the  GonKiil  Flaminius  into  Greece  gives  the  poaition  of  this,  as  woU  as 
of  many  other  of  the  towns  of  Phocis,  and  is  aoo^in^^  mfomd  to  by 
Pausanias. 

At  Leuctra  were  seen  the  following  inscriptions 

AdfYMCpdropa  Kuiaapa  MdpKov  AvpfjXiov  * hvravuvov  Eiatfiri  Sc^acrr^y  roy 
M ryurrav,    BavX^  m\  6  ^fiof  *EXaTif  «w. 

On  another  stone : 
On  another : 

N<fieta  "E^crov,  *Ad/>tay(a  ff. 

The  sites  of  several  of  the  cities  of  Phocis  are  determined  by  Meletius. 
LiU-ra,  one  hundre<l  and  eighty  stadia  from  l>el|'})i,  is  now  called  Souvala ; 
Amphicl.-ca,  sixty  from  Liltea,  Dthadthi ;  Tithruneum,  fifteen  stadia  from 
Amphicla^i,  Pala^a  Thevas,  or  Velissa;  Drymsea,  twenty  stadia  tnm  Tfthio- 
n6nm,  Agia  Marina;  Abie,  twenty  Stadia  fnxn  Elatb,  Ifodi;  and  Hyampolis 
is  still  Hyompali. 

*  F^uaan.  Fhoo.  p  614  et  teq. 
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Iiva*li'a  —  The  Archoii  Logotlicti  —  Rato  of  living  in  Roumelia  —  Imltati<ai 
of  European  mauncrii  —  Tiio  Cave  of  Trophonius :  tlic  present  appearance 
of  the  entrance  to  it  —  Ruinii  of  a  caatle  built  by  the  Catalans  —  Tlio 
settlement  of  the  Catalans  in  Greece  —  Little  impression  left  by  the  Franks 
on  tfas  maoBeiB  of  the  Gfeeke — YMt  to  Kipoma — Roiiu  of  Chmo^ — 
The  plain  —  Departure  from  Livadia  —  Visit  to  Scripoo  —  Hie  aite  of 
Orchomenoa — The  treasury  of  Minyas  —  The  Lake  Copais  —  The  village 
of  Mazcc  —  Arrival  at  Thebes  —  View  of  the  Thcban  territory — Difli- 
culties  attending  a  just  description  of  Modem  Greece  —  Tho  measuruuient 
of  stadia  —  Dimiuutivcaeas  of  the  country. 

LiVADiA  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lebadea,'  the 
Midea  of  Homer,  a  town  of  considerable  note  iuBodotia, 
built  on  the  side  of  a  bill,  which  was  between  Mount 
Helicon  and  the  temtoiy  of  Ghffironte. 

The  modern  town,  which  is  written  by  the  modern 
Greeks  Leibadeia  (Xei^cibeia),  is  on  a  declivity,  and  it 
requires  some  climbing  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  it. 
It  contains  fifteen  Imndred  houses,  of  stone,  many  of 
them  very  good :  one  hundred  only  of  the  families  are 
Mahometans.  Tet  there  are  six  mosks  in  the  place,  as 
well  as  six  Greek  churches. 

Livadia''  has  given  its  name  to  great  part  of  the 
country  which  is  sometimes  called  Greece  Proper,  and 

•  Tbedtadel,  or  kaatn^hQiltbj  the  of  the  chief  aoflbren  by  the  War  of 

Catalans,  is  8U[)po8ed  to  stand  on  the  Independence.   Between  OmarVrioni 

site  of  the  Homeric  town.  The  height  and  Odysseus,  the  fire  and  the  sword, 

on  which  it  is  placed  is  "  an  abrupt  the  city  became  in  lb21-2  a  heap  of 

northerly  termination  of  Hoont  Heu-  deserted  mina.  The  remnant  of  oer 

COIL,  and  is  separatod  eastward  from  inhabitants  fled  to  Attica  and  the 

similar  liills  hy  n  t<.)rrcnt  issuing  from  Morea.    It  was  in  a  state  of  utter 

the  mountain  between  lofty  precipices,  desolation  when  visited  by  Colonel 

and  fidling  with  g;reat  rapidity  over  a  Hue  in  1888.   The  1800  hooaea  of 

rocky  bctl      it  posses  through  the  which  it  was  once  compoaed  were  A 

middle  of  the  town.    It  is  the  ancient  mass  of  ruins.— 'l  '^r>4.  | 

Uercyna.*' — Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  It  is  now  an  iinix)runt  town,  tyler- 


one 
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was  the  Acliaia  of  the  liomans.  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  the  residence  of  several  wealthy 
Greeks.  The  house  at  which  we  were  lodged  belonged 
to  one  of  the  richest  subjects  in  Boumeliay  and  was 

spacious  and  liaiidsuim  I y  lui  iiished. 

The  name  uf  tliiw  fiLiitleman  was  Logotheti,"  though, 
more  properly  speak  in  jj^,  that  is  only  a  title,  whicli, 
from  having  designated  the  receivers  of  the  finances  of 
the  Greek  empire,  is  now  applied  to  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed managers  of  the  revenues  of  the  church.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  rulers  of  his  own  nation,  or  a  mag-ib- 
trate,  who  is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Archon, 
one  of  the  vain  names  which  still  adhere  to  the  modem 
Greeks,  and  serve  to  remind  us  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  once  attached.  The  peculiar  distinction  of  an 
Archon  is  a  higli  fur  cap,  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
mitre,  and  yellow  boots  or  shoes,  which,  as  well  as 
some  other  of  the  favoured  rayahs,  be  is  by  the  Turks 
permitted  to  wear,  instead  of  the  dark  purple  and 
brown. 

The  Archon  Logotheti  had  a  numerous  retinue  of 
servants,  two  or  three  secretaries,  several  priests  who 
officiated  as  domestic  chaplains,  and  a  family  physician, 
making  in  all  an  establishment  of  fifty  persons.  Yet 
he  himself  assured  me  that  the  whole  annual  expense 
of  his  household  did  not  amount  to  more  than  twenty 
thousand  piasters,  about  eleven  hundred  and  forty-two 
pounds  sterling.  This  will  afford  some  means  of  making 
a  comparison  between  the  rate  of  living  in  the  Levant 
and  our  own. 

Our  host  told  mo  that  he  had  sent  cargoes  of  cotton 
and  oil  to  London,  and  was  surprised  to  see  the  accounts 
returned  to  him ;  "  which,"  said  he,  "  being  made  up  in 

English  pounds,  made  my  bargains  look  very  insigni- 
ficant indeed."    The  Aichon  was  oppressively  polite, 

•  A  description  of  tlii.s  .m.iitleli):ai  Clarke  (vol.  iv.  chap.  iv.)  and  Mr. 
and  of  hia  house  ia  given  both  by  Dr.  Dodwell  (vci  i.  pb  211>.--[1^'] 
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and  fell  into  an  error  for  which  he  may  well  be  forgiven  ; 
he  would  show  us  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  civilized  Europe,  and  accordingly  he  hrought 
his  wife  and  family  from  their  seclusion  to  introduce 
them  to  us;  nay,  he  would  have  her  and  the  httle 
fiunily  dine  with  us,  a  ceremony  which  we  could  well 
have  excused,  as  the  Archontissa  had  made  but  little 
progress  under  the  tuition  of  her  husband,  iuul,  being 
evidently  doing  what  she  was  not  accustomed  to,  filled 
us  with  terror  and  confusion.  De  Tott  has  not  exag- 
gerated when  he  says  that,  in  the  Levant,  a  lady,  to 
imitate  Buropean  customs,  takes  up  an  olive  in  her 
fingers,  and  afterwards  sticks  it  on  a  fork. 

At  Li \  a* ha  we  remained  the  greater  part  of  three 
(Lay^5,  and  took  the  o|)portunity  of  seeing  the  only  curi- 
osity in  the  town  which  travellers  are  directed  to  notice ; 
this  is  the  entrance  of  the  Gave  of  Trophonius. 

Behind  the  town,  in  a  chasm  of  the  mountain  shaded 
with  groves  of  trees,  there  is  a  small  stream,*  which, 
falling  over  the  rocks,  forms  a  pretty  cascade,  and  flows, 
a  little  to  the  east,  into  the  plain  below.  A  short  way 
from  the  inner  recess  of  the  chasm,  and  a  few  yards  above 
the  river,  on  the  right  (west),  there  is  an  artificial 
hollow  in  the  rock.  The  cave  at  the  entrance  is  a  semi- 
circular arch,  much  resembling  the  mouth  of  an  oven, 
and  preserves  the  same  form  throughout  its  whole 
depth,  being  regularly  excavated  out  of  the  rock,  and 
having  a  surface  not  on  the  descent,  but  horizontal.  It 

*  th-.  Claike  myn,  "This  river  Travds  (vol.  ii.  p.  163,  seoood  edi- 

issucs  w-ith  great  force  from  iKjncatli  a  tion).  The  aooount  in  Dodwell  is  k-sa 

rock,  a  few  paces  from  the  old  I IiKRON  Katisfactory  ;   but  he  confesses  tlial 

of  Tropbooius.    Among  all  that  now  I'uu^uuiiaii  is  obscure,  and  suggeKta 

remains  of  the  anttquities  of  Greece,  extensive  ezcavatfons  on  the  spot,  as 

there  is  nothing  bsUo*  authenticated  be  considers  it  " almost  certain  that 

than  this  most  curious  place."    (Vol.  the  Tro[>lionian  cavern,  witli  its  sub- 

iv,  chap.  iv.  p.  126.)    The  picture  tcrranean  tombs  and  oracular  curioei- 

given  does  not  remina  me  of  the  Tro-  ties,  might  be  bronglit  to  light  by  a 

pbonian  Gave.    The  best  aooount  I  little  ex]>ciisc  and  persoveianoe.''*— 

have  seen  of  present  apixjarunas  at  Vol.  L  p.  iSlb.— £1864.] 
tliis  plaoe  is  in  bir  lieary  Uolland's 
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is  high  enough  to  admit  a  person  miking  upright,  and 
the  depth  of  it  may  be  a  little  more  than  twelve  feei» 
that  ascribed  to  it     Panaamas.'  * 

But  this  cave  was  only  the  entrance  by  wliich  those 
who  went  to  consult  the  Oracle  of  Trophonius  ap- 
proached to  the  interior  cavity.  The  hole,  through 
which  the  descent  ma  by  a  ladder,  was  just  big  enough 
to  admit  a  man*8  body,  hut,  after  sliding  a  short  distance, 
the  consultant  was  hurried  downwards,  with  his  knees 
to  his  chin,  and  as  if  drawn  into  a  whirlpool  of  waters  ; 
so  that  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  practise  their  mys- 
terious juggling,  the  priests  must  have  excavated  much 
of  the  inner  part  of  the  hill.  But  these  interior  cayems, 
if  they  still  remain,  have  now  no  entranpe  to  them, 
except  a  very  small  hole,  which  there  is  to  the  left  of 
the  arch,  may  be  supposed,  as  the  Greeks  affirm  it  does, 
to  lead  into  them.  The  inside  of  the  cave  has  been 
blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  fires  kindled  there  by 
the  women  who  wash  in  the  river  below. 

This  river  was  anciently  called  the  Hercyna,  and  of 
its  two  springs,  which  are  now  in  the  chasm  of  the 
mountain  at  no  great  distance  from  the  cave,  one  was 
named  the  Fountain  of  Oblivion,  and  the  other  that  of 
Memory.**  For  Ijethe,  though  a  river  in  the  infernal 

'  In  tl>c  chasm  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilcrcynn,  at  tlie  back  of  Lebaflea,  was  a 
sacred  ;;rove  in  which  were  the  temple  of  Tropbouius,  or  the  Trophooian  Jovcl 
and  a  chapd  of  Oeres.  An  imfinished  temple  ijt  Proeerpine  the  Huntreae,  a&d 
Jupiter,  was  on  the  hill,  anrl  a  temple  of  Ai)ollo.  Tlic  Oracle  was  above  the 
jrnivo.  At  the  entrance  of  the  cave  was  a  circular  step  of  white  stone,  lc«s 
lhau  two  cubits  hi^h  :  ou  this  stop,  whose  surface  was  a  voitibule  to  the  cave, 
were  two  brazen  oboliska,  between  wbich  was  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  like  an 
oven,  four  cubits  wide,  eifjht  cubits  deep.  It  was  the  work  of  Dajdalus.  Tha 
sf;itnc  of  Troi  )ioniuS|  peroonifyiug  /Kafflilapim^  was  by  Praxiteles. — ^Tauaa. 
Ikjuotic.  002,  GU3. 


"  Colonel  Leake  starts  many  difli-  Mount  Helicon,    from   the  copious 

culties  not  easily  overcome  in  r^rd  sources  ou  the  eastern  side  of  the 

to  the  Trophomian  Cave,  and  which  Oastle-hill,  the  reputed  spriugs  of  the 

of  the  cavities  n<»w  seen  contained  Hercyna  ;  and  he  is  right,— VoL  IL 

tlic  source  of  tlic  Hercyna.    He  dis-  chap.  xii.  p.  12G. — ri854."j 

tiu^uishes  the  river  whicli  traverses  ^  The  sources  of  the  Uerc^na  were 

the  town,  an  oooadooal  toirant  from  original^  within  the  cave;  bntOoloDel 
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regionsy  was  above  ground  only  a  Bpring :  neverthelefls 
modern  poets  have  talked  of  it  as  a  stream. 

On  the  top  of  the  rock,  above  the  cnvc,  is  a  ruin  that 
forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  latter  miseries  and  degra- 
dation of  Greece.  This  is  an  old  castle,  part  of  which 
still  serves  the  Turks  for  a  fortress,  and  which  was 
built  by  the  Catalans. 

These  barbarians,  called  by  the  Greeks  Amogavares, 
first  entered  into  the  service  of  the  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople \  and  Roger  de  Mor,  who  commanded  a  great 
body  of  them  in  1303,  was  made  Duke  of  Romania  by 
Andronicus  the  Elder,  and  afterwards  created  Gaosar. 
But  they  were  not  willing  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
armies  and  pay  of  the  Greeks,  and  suizud  Gallipoli,  by 
wliich  tliey  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Hellespont. 
They  afterwards  marched  through  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, encamped  for  a  year  on  the  plains  of  Thessaly, 
then  passed  the  straits  of  Thermopykd,  and  established 
themselves  in  Greece,  of  which  they  continued  in  pos- 
session for  the  remainder  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  they  were  first  ])artially  dispersed  by  the  Floren- 
tine Acciajoli,  and  afterwards  totally  expelled  by  the 
armies  of  Mahomet  the  Great.  The  Sultan  Bajazet 
the  First  had  before  been  more  lenient;  he  suffered 
the  widow  of  a  Spanish  chief,  who  was  mistress  of  the 
recesses  of  Delphi,  to  retain  her  possessions,  but  he 
accepted  of  her  daughter  as  a  reward  for  his  generosity. 

The  independent  chieftains,  French  and  Italians,  as 
well  as  the  Spaniards,  who  ruled  in  Greece  during  the 

Lcakc  disposes  of  that  discrepancy  Ikj-  to  emerge  on  the  bank  of  the  torrent 

twecn  past  and  present  apiK'aranccs  below  the  cavern,  instead  of  issuing  in 

by  saving  that  "  Notliiug  is  more  the  cave  itself."    (\6L  ii.  chap.  xii. 

Ukely  than  tlwt,  during  the  ages  which  n,  127.)  Dr.  Chirke  fimded  he  had 

have  clapeed  since  the  sacred  p^ve  discovered  wliich  was  tlie  Fountain 

and  its  huildinf^s  were  first  ruined,  and  of  Oblivion,  and  which  of  Memory, 

their  site  left  to  the  cOects  of  natural  Colonel  Mure  is  positive  against  the 

canaea,  tiie  tiMrrent,  or  even  the  ordi-  identSty  of  the  oaTem  now  diown  with 

nary  rains,  shoidd  have  oUstructcd  the  the  cave  of  tlie  prophetic  inA  (y6L  i. 

caverrt  with  alluvial  soil,  and  should  chap,  xviii.  p.  236), — [1864.] 
have  caused  one  or  both  of  the  springb 
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interval  between  the  Latin  and  the  Turkish  conquests 
of  Constantinople,  filled  the  country  with  iheir  strong- 
holds, of  which  several  vestiges,  though  not  as  entire 
as  those  at  Livadi'a,  yet  remain.  Walter  de  Bricnne, 
Duke  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  is  said  to  have  himself 
had  thirty  castles^  all  of  whieli,  together  with  his  duke- 
doniy  he  lost  in  a  great  battle  fought  on  the  banks  of 
the  Boeotian  Oephissus  against  the  main  body  of  the 
Catalans.* 

These  ruins  are  ahnost  the  only  traces  left  in  Greece 
of  her  Latin  conquerors,  who,  though  in  possession  of 
the  country  during  two  hundred  and  Mty  years,  failed 
to  make  ihe  least  impression  upon  the  manners  and 
customs,  much  less  upon  the  disposition  and  prejudices, 
of  their  subjects. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  Frank  discernible  in  the 
Greeks  of  Roumelia :  notwithstanding  their  long  con- 
nexion with  tlie  barbarians  of  the  west,  they  retain 
inviolate  those  habits  of  living  and  the  manners  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  Oriental,  and  which  they 
did  not  learn  from  the  Turks,  but  had  derived,  as 
mip:ht  easily  be  })roved,  from  the  immemorial  usages  of 
their  remotest  ancestors.    But  of  this  elsewhere. 

From  Livadfa  we  rode  to  a  village  called  Kapiuma, 
near  the  site  of  GhsBronte. 

Ghsdronea  has  been  said  by  Strabo  to  he  near  Orcho- 
menos,  and  Pausanias  calls  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lebadea,  which  has  made  some  persons  sup])ose  it  to 
have  been  in  the  way  from  the  last-mentioned  place  to 
Thebes :  but  it  is  directly  out  of  the  road  to  the  north- 
westi  and  at  no  inconsiderable  distance,  according  to 
Grecian  measurements,  from  each  of  the  two  cities. 

From  Livadia  it  may  be  six  of  our  miles.  The 
country  tlirough  which  the  road  passes  is  neither  hilly 
nor  yet  a  plain,  but  wild  and  rugged,  and  for  the  most 
part  covered  with  brown  heath  and  low  brushwood. 

■  Knolles  says,  the  Asopua. 
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Soon  after  the  first  view  of  the  large  open  country,  the 
road  turns  to  the  left,  and  brings  the  traveller  to  the 
mud  village  of  Kipurna,  of  about  thirty  houaea,  in  the 
hollow  of  a  hill. 

Chseronca  appears  to  have  been  situated  under  and 
upon  a  rocky  hill  once  called  Petrarchus.*  The  remains 
at  present  visible  are  some  large  stones,  six  feet  in 
length,  in  the  niina  of  a  wall  on  the  hill,  and  part  of 
the  shaft  of  a  oolunm,  with  its  capital ;  the  seats  of  a 
small  theatre,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  on  the  side  of  the 
same  hill ;  iu  tlie  flat  below,  a  fountain,  partly  con- 
structed of  niarblc  frap^ments,  containing  a  few  letters 
not  decipherable ;  some  bits  of  marble  pillars  just  ap- 
pearing above  ground,  and  the  ruins  of  a  building  of 
Roman  brick.  Meletius  has  copied  some  inscription^ 
to  be  seen  in  his  time  in  two  churches,  which  are  not  at 
present  to  be  found.  Pausanias  speaks  of  two  trophies 
erected  by  Sylla,  and  of  a  large  lion  of  marble,  placed 
over  the  tomb  of  the  Thebans  who  were  slain  in  the 
battle  against  Philip.  I  observed  nothing  like  what 
might  be  taken  for  an  artificial  tumulus  near  the 
place.** 

Immediately  before  the  hill  Petrarchus,  to  the  north, 


*  *•  At  Kapnrna  scarcely  any  vcs- 
li'4cs  of  the  towu  wall  of  Charoiida 
aie  tnuseable  in  the  plain,  but  in  tbe 
Acro|iolis,whicli  encloses  an  extremely 
ruiT'^ed  height,  there  is  a  lar^'o  piece 
of  wall  of  masonry  of  the  third  order. 

  The  other  remains 

at  Kapuma  arc,  a  theatre,  of  which  all 
the  middle  i«irt  was  excavated  in  the 
rock  of  Mount  Petrarchus,  and  the 
ends  oonraled  of  a  mass  of  earth  faced 
with  masonry  of  which  the  ruins  still 
reuiaiu." — Northern  (Jreeoe,  vol,  ii. 
chap.  xi.  p.  112.— [isr>4.] 

^  Colonel  Leake  mentions  having; 
sffTi  "  in  letters  on  the  face  of  the 
rock  alx)Ve  the  theatre,  of  the  best 
times,  with  the  omicron  smaller  than 
the  other  letters,  the  words  'AitAXm- 

He  also  meutiouH  tlie  inscrijiftion  dtxli- 


Gated  by  the  council  and  ix;ople  of  the 
Chaironenscs  to  the  EmiKiror  Macrinus, 
which  is  ^i^'^'"  in  Dr.  Clarke'a  Tn^ 
vels  (vol.  iv.  chap.  v.  p.  13fl),  to;re- 
ther  with  the  inscription  in  honour 
of  a  certain  Charopeina,  daughter  of 
Tiberius  Claudins  Didymug,  a  priesteM 
of  Diana.  We  were  not  shown  these 
inscriptions,  nor  the  throne  of  Plu- 
tarch, a  chair  of  white  marble,  cu- 
rio sly  ornamented,  mentioned  Jjy 
Dodwell  (p.  'J-'i) ;  nor  di<l  we  f^o  to 
the  old  church  of  the  Paraghia,  in  tho 
villacje,  to  see  the fraizments  of  columns, 
tlic  aboVc-mentioned  Mnmos,  and  the 
(ivc  inscriptions  ui>on  the  marble  pe- 
destal copied  by  Dr.  Clarke. — [1864.] 
There  is  a  tumulus  which  has  been 
openotl.  The  marble  li"M  was  found 
witiiin  it.  A  fragnimt  of  tlie  lion  lies 
ujion  the  ground  near  by. — 18i>8. 
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is  the  fatal  plain  which,  commencing  three  or  four  miles 
beyond  Kdpuma,  from  the  roots  of  Parnassus,  runs 
£rbm  west  to  east,  to  the  village  of  Scripoo,  near  the 
site  of  Orchomenos,  about  seven  miles  distant,  whence 

it  spreads  into  a  wider  plain,  more  to  the  south.  Oppo- 
site to  Kapiima  it  is  about  two  miles  in  breadth  and 
ten  or  twelve  in  length,  a  dead  flat,  with  not  a  tree  to 
be  seen  upon  it,  and,  being  of  so  great  an  extent,  forms 
a  striking  contrast  for  the  traveller  who  has  just 
emerged  from  the  mountains  of  Phocis.  No  spot  in  the 
c  .  world  can  l)e  better  calculated  for  deciding  the  quarrels 
of  nations.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  even  a  mole- 
hill to  impede  the  mancBuvres  of  hostile  armies,  and 
there  is  space  sufficient  for  a  slaughter  far  more  con- 
siderable than  that  of  the  myriads  who  fell  before  the 
Macedonian  and  the  Roman  conquerors. 

The  northern  side  of  the  plain  is  bounded  l)y  a  chain 
of  low  hills,  interrupted  by  two  or  three  valleys.  They 
seem  to  belong  to  the  mountains  called  Acontius,  which 
stretched  from  Orchomenos  sixly  4stadia  to  Parapotamii, 
a  village  five  miles  from  Ohssron^a,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Phanote,  and  five  stadia  from  the  river  Cephissus,^  on  a 
little  hill  commanding  the  pass  from  Bceotia  int^  riiocis. 
On  the  other  side  of  these  hills  is  the  valley  watered 
by  the  Cephissus ;  a  branch  of  which,  a  small  stream, 
divides  the  plain  of  Ch»ronea/ 

*  Tbo  Cephissus  (lowed  from  the  town  of  Lilcea,  under  Mount  i£ta,  in 
Fhoeis,  ona  winter  day's  joHrney,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  stadia,  from  Del- 
]>hi ;  from  LiliPA  to  Amphiclaia,  fifty  stadia;  tbcnoe  toTithronum,  on  a  plain, 
fifteen  stadia ;  to  Prymn-A,  twenty  stadia  ;  Klatia,  or  Klat^a,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  stadia,  opposite  AmpUicLcca.  As  far  as  Eiatia  tlxe  course  is  from  uorth 
to  Boath-eaat,  tnenoo  more  easterly.  Stmlio  adds  Uiat  fnm  this  place  it  flowa 
near  Pteo]»otaniii  and  Phanote,  hy  Chcronea,  throng  the  country  of  Orcho- 
menos an'i  ('oidiH';A,  into  the  lake  Cojms;  bnt  this  cannot  l)o  reconciled  with 
present  ap|[x^raucea :  if  the  conjectures  of  all  travellers  be  at  all  well  founded, 
tkitaafyk  mnsi  have  been  much  more  to  the  south  than  the  course  of  tiie  Cenhia- 
8UB.  All  the  nia^ts  of  Hcnutia  apitear  to  he  incorrect;  Thebes  ia  placed  too 
much  to  the  fonth,  and  Orchomenos  too  near  the  lake  rf>paiH. 

*  A  siuall  stnam,  formerly  called  Boagrius,  but  now,  with  little  change, 
Qavriis,  rises  also  near  Liliea  (BonvalaX  and,  receiving  the  Cephissus,  now 
the  Mavroneri,  flows  on  to  the  lake  Tofiolias,  formerly  Coitus.  The  Qavrijk^ 
the  name  nf  the  united  strenms,  ofion  quiie  dry,  and  at  other  tiniMover'- 
liows  the  plants. — Extractwl  from  Mektius. 
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The  day  after  our  visit  to  the  poor  remains  of  tiie 
birthplace  of  Phitarchy  we  k^ft  Livadia  and  set  off  for 
TbebeSy  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the  modem  Greeks, 
who  have  mostly  rejected  the  old  pinral  terminations 

in  tlie  names  of  places,  Theva  {0?/pa).  We  sent  our 
ba<_^^age  by  the  straight  road,  but  proceeded  uurst  Ives 
to  Scripoo,  which  took  us  considerably  out  of  our  way. 

From  Livadia  to  Scripoo,  between  seven  and  eight 
miles,  the  road  is  nortb-eastpby-north,  over  a  flat,  for  the 
first  hour  close  to  low  hills  on  the  left,  and  for  the  last 
hour  over  part  of  tlie  ChaBroneaii  plain.'  Before  the  town 
itself,  which  is  a  very  poor  one,  inhabited  by  Greeks, 
there  is  a  river  of  no  great  size,  over  which  there  is  a 
stone  bridge.  It  has  no  name  at  present ;  indeed  there 
are  very  few  streams  that  have  any  name  known  to 
the  country  people,  and  one  is  frcipiently  provoked  hy 
having  the  same  answer  to  all  questions  of,  "  What  do 
you  call  that  water?"  "The  river"  (to  wora/xt),  and 
after  repeating  the  query  to  have  the  same  reply,  "  It 
is  called  the  river."  A  Greek  at  Livadfa  said  he  had 
heard  it  was  named  Mavro-Potdmi,  the  Black  River 

Behind  Sci  ipoo  are  craggy  hills,  on  one  of  which, 
about  a  mile  off,  is  an  old  tower,  one  of  the  Latin  ruins. 
There  is  a  persuasion  in  the  couutry  that  flu?  town 
stands  upon  the  site  of  Orchomenos,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  though  they  lived  originally  more  to  the  south- 
east in  the  plain,  were  finally  obliged  to  retire  before 
the  continual  encroachments  of  the  lake  Copais,  and 

•  The  road  passes  near  the  tumnltis  mistake  as  to  the  Mclas.  (See  Colonel 
nndcr  v. Inch,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke  Leake's  jilan  of  Orchoinenos,  vol.  ii. 
and  Colonel  Leake,  were  buried  Uiobc  chap.  xii.  p.  145.)  In  hia  first  work 
wko  fen  in  the  iMifctle  between  8t1U  (Beaoorohes  in  Greece)  he  says,  The 
and  Taxiles,  the  general  of  Hithri-  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  (of  Orcho- 
dates. — '"1854.]  menos)  may  be  traced  upon  tlu'  liill 

*  In  lay  tirst  edition  I  hinted  that  above  .Skrepu,  with  a  sninli  ll(  Iknic 
this  riTer  mi^t  he  &e  Melas.  Bat  citadel  in  good  preeervation/'  (1*.  418.) 
there  is  no  douLt  that  the  Mclas  was  Dr.  Clarke  says,  "  Alrnost  everything 
ft  smaller  stream,  wliich  flows  from  lielonping  to  OrchomorioB  n-mains  as 
the  hill  above  ScriiKX)  into  the  Mavko  Pausauias  found  it  in  the  bccond  cen- 
KiBO,  and  that  the  latter  riyer  is  the  tiury."  (Vol.  iv«  chap.  v.  p.  167.)— 
GephiMaa.  Dr.  Clarice  made  the  sune  f 1864.] 
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settle  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Acoiitium.  Our  host  at 
Livadia,  who  is  the  owner  of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity, 
gave  us  a  letter  to  Scripoo,  addreflsed,  To  the  People  of 
the  Si^nmr  LogoiheA^  in  Orehommos^  All  we  were  taken 

to  see,  by  a  monk  of  the  place,  was  a  church,  at  a  little 
•lisfance  to  the  east  of  the  town.  In  tlie  walls  of  this 
church  are  some  pieces  of  carved  marble^  on  one  of 
which  is  a  sepulchral  inscription : — 

AGENOAarOS 

©  © 

APISTEA 
XAiPE 

An  inscription,  in  very  large  letters,  is  seen  on  some 
stones  which  run  round  the  whole  of  the  back  part  of 
the  building,  or  the  semicircle  of  the  sanctuary,  at  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground*  It  was  bo  hidden  hy 
rubbish,  which  we  oould  not  remove,  ^t  only  parts  of 
it  could  be  read  * 

Lying  on  tlie  ground,  near  the  church  door,  is  a 
marble  nearly  eight  feet  long,  nine  inches  wide,  and 
three  in  thickness,  inscribed  in  very  legible  characters 
with  a  list  of  the  victors  in  the  games  given  at  Orcho> 
menos  in  honour  of  the  Graces,  and  called  Charitesia. 
This  inscription  is  given  in  Meletius'  Geography.**  The 
stone,  which  still  remains,  is  in  two  pieces. 

*  I  conclude  Uiis  not  to  have  been  of  it  -in  his  Travels.    He  says  it  oon- 

the  inscription  recording  the  deooiBp  tains  the  dtgamma,  which  Meletrai 

tion  of  the  Christian  cfinrcb  of  St.  did  not  givi-.    The  stone  fonnd  its 

Peter,  Ly  Leo  the  rnoTOSPATHAP.njs,  way  to  England,  as  did  the  otlier  two, 

and  keciwr  of  the  Emperor's  privy  wln'ch  were  removed  by  Lord  Eleins 

pnnsc,  which  Dr.  Clarice  aflalgns  to  the  pnr\  c\  orH,  and  are  now  in  the  Brraah 

end  of  tlio  fourteen tli  or  banning  Museum.     Of  then  last  my  late 

of  the  fiftecntli  c<  ntury.    It  is  pro-  friend  Dr.  Clarke  scemei  to  have  been 

bably  that  which  the  Doctor  says  he  somewhat  imhandsomely  deprived — 

conld  not  read  (vol.      chap.      p.  although  the  public  have  lest  nothing 

1G.5).— [1854.]  by  the  transaction.    For  the  Orcho- 

^  Lord  Byron  i  nhlished  it  from  the  mcninn  antiquities,  Colonel  Leake,  as 

copy  in  Mcletius,  in  tiie  Appendix  to  usual,  is  the  best  guide.    In  the  in- 

the  first  and  second  cantos  of  Cbilde  seriptioD  in  which  the  dig^ma  is 

Harold ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  gave  a  copy  employed,  the  people  an  called 
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Setween  the  church  and  the  village  there  arc  two 
▼eiy  large  flat  stones,  forming  the  entrance  of  a  hole  in 
the  side  of  a  hillock  that  has  heen  filled  up  with  earth. 

We  were  directed  to  consider  these  as  the  remains  of 
the  very  ancient  building  called  by  Paiisanias  the 
Treasury  of.  Minyasi  King  of  the  country,  and  grand- 
son of  Neptune,  one  of  the  wonders  of  Greece.  It  was 
arched,  and  the  top  was  formed  by  a  single  stone,  art- 
fully adapted  to  the  lateral  walls,  and  shaped  so  as  to 
be  a  kind  of  dome  in  miniature. 

There  is  nothing  else  remarkable  at  the  modern 
Orchomenos,  except  a  living  curiosity,  which  is  seen  by 
most  visitants.  This  is  a  shepherd^  named  Demetrius, 
the  fittest  man  I  ever  saw,  who,  in  the  sommer,  passes 
the  hottest  hours  of  the  day  up  to  the  neck  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  river.  This  practice  not  only  does  not  injure 
him,  but  has  become  by  habit  so  necessary  to  him  tliat 
he  declares  he  should  not,  without  it,  be  able  to  support 
the  rage  of  the  sommer  smi. 

To  the  north  and  north-west  of  Scripoo  are  low  hills ; 
to  the  west,  the  plain  which  stretches  to  E&pnma ;  to  the 
south-west,  south,  and  south-east,  an  uninterrupted  flat, 
partly  a  green  plain,  and  partly  divided  into  com  and 
cotton  grounds  and  vineyards.  To  the  east  and  north- 
east, tfaxee  or  four  miles  distant^  is  the  lake  once  called 
€opa!i9^  from  {he  town  of  GopflB,  on  its  northern  extre- 
mity, and  now  the  Lake  of  livadia,  or,  according  to 
some  maps,  Lake  Topolias.* 

In  passing  from  Scripoo,  to  join  our  baggage,  over 
the  plains  to  the  south  for  six  or  seven  miles,  we  were 

*'Ef>Kon(yloit  and  the  town  ''Rpx^H^^ost  but  Colonel  lioako  has  made  a  jnat 

und  the  E  is  found  in  the  legend  of  the  distinction  between  the  Tyake  of  Cop«', 

luoBt  ancient  ooinft  of  that  onoe  power-  to  the  north-east,  where  there  is 

fill  cotnmmiltar. — Kor^erp  Greece,  always  aome  water,  and  tiie  maTsby 

vol.  U.  p.  149;  Dodwdly  toL  L  pw  baan  to  the  southward  of  ScriiKxi, 

2S^2. — [1854.]  which  is  often  nearly  dry,  hut  which 

*  Anciently  the  whole  lake,  or  seems  to  have  been  the  lake  Cepbissis. 

tnMt  of  manbylandy  was  called  aom^  — [1864.j 
timaa  Copaii^  aonetiiiMa  CepbiatdB; 

VOL.  L  Q 
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very  near  being  swamped  in  the  bogs  formed  by  the 
inundatioDB  of  t  he  lake  branching  out  into  wide  ditches 
and  fens  over  the  flat  grounds.  These  immdations  are 
ascribed  by  Pausanias  to  the  violence  of  the  south  vnnds 

prevalent  during  the  winter  season.  In  summer,  the 
Grreeks  told  us,  the  lake  it«?elf  is  nearly  dry.  We  could 
just  discern  it  at  a  distance  to  the  east^  though  with 
some  difficully,  as  the  whole  of  the  country  was  teem- 
ing, and  was  half  hidden  in  a  thick  mist|  the  ancient 
characteristic  of  Bceotia. 

After  crossing  the  Orchomcuian  plain  we  got  into 
the  direct  road  from  Livadia  to  Thebes,  and  turned  to 
the  left  (east-by-south).  To  our  right  were  low  hills, 
on  one  of  which  was  a  ruined  tower.*  We  passed 
over  a  rivulet  flowing  round  the  foot  of  a  little  rocky 
knoll. 

We  did  not  overtake  our  servants  and  baggage  until 
after  nightfall,  wlien  wo  found  them  rambling  in  the 
low  hills  to  the  right  of  the  road.  They  had  lost  their 
way,  and  were  firing  guns  by  wi^  of  signal,  which  were 
answered  by  the  Albanian  in'  our  company,  and  soon 
brought  us  together. 

We  arrived  after  dark  at  a  very  poor  village  in  the 
hills,  called  Mazee,^  belonging  to  the  Archon  Logotheti, 
and  inhabited,  as  are  most  of  the  smaller  places  in  this 
district,  by  Albanian  peasants  of  the  class  already  no- 
ticed. 

Mazee  is  reckoned  four  hours*  distance  from  livadia, 

'Probably  Xoropyr<:o,  which  Co-  wan,  covcts  the  bones  of  the  men  who 

lonelXicake  places  ou  tliu  site  of  Te-  fcU  with  Lysander  in  the  battle  fought 

gyia,  where  Pelopidas  gained  a  Tietory  b.o.  895.  (Norfheiii  Gveeoe,  vtA,  3. 

over  the  Spartans. — Xorthoni  Greece,  chap.  xiii.  p.  206  et  acq.)   The  rocky 

vol.  ii.  cliap.  xii.  p.  150. — [1854.]  gofjjjes  to  the  westward  of  the  hill  of 

^  Some  rcraaiiis  of  an  Hellenic  cita-  Mazee  agn  e  exactly  with  the  rocky 

del,  of  polygonal  inaaoniy,  are  found  places  Where  the  '1  belMiiia  suffered ; 

on  a  low  liill  about  a  mile  <listant  and  the  Colonel  tlioiicc  concludes  that 

from  ^lazoe.    Colonel  Leake  asai^jns  Alojiocnm,  or  the  Hill  of  Foxes,  was 

them  to  Haliartus,  and  is  inclinetl  to  the  peak  of  Mazee,  and  Mazee  itself 

beliave  ihat  a  tumulus,  three-quarters  was  OrchaIidfia.'--(Ilnd.')--[1864.] 
of  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  this 
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in  a  rliroction  a  little  to  the  souAward  of  east.  It  oon- 
tains  fifty  kuteiy  which  hold  much  more  than  the  usual 
proportion  of  inhaUtantSy  ahout  five  hmidred.  Host 

of  those  whom  we  saw  were  females ;  they  told  us  that 
the  males  were  scarce  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
that,  therefore,  contrary  to  common  custom,  no  woman 
could  get  married  without  bringing  about  a  thousand 
piaaters  to  her  husfaand.  Aooordin^j,  several  of  those 
whom  we  saw,  in  compliance  with  a  fashion  before 
noticed,  were  collecting  their  portion  on  their  hair ; 
and  the  tresses  of  a  pretty  youno;'  girl  amongst  them 
hung  down  nearly  to  her  feet,  entirely  strung  with 
paras  from  top  to  bottom.  Yet,  though  in  a  starving 
condition,  and  passing,  as  they  assured  ns  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  whole  days  without  food,  neither  the  mothers 
nor  the  daughters  will  strip  off  any  of  the  ornamental 
coin  which  has  been  once  assigned  for  tlie  portion-money, 
so  much  does  their  hope  of  a  future^  good  overcome 
their  feelings  of  a  present  suffering. 

On  Friday,  December  22nd,  after  travelling  fom 
hoars  to  the  east  firom  llazee,  we  arrived  at  Thebes,  the 
cypresses  and  mosks  of  which,  rising  from  between  the 
hillocks  on  which  the  town  is  built,  are  visible  from  a 
low  hill  over  which  the  road  passes  three  hours  before 
it  enters  the  place.  With  the  exception  of  this  hill,  the 
whole  road  bom  Livadia  to  Thebes  is  over  flat  plains, 
for  we  need  not  have  digressed  into  the  hills  to  the 
rig-ht,  had  we  not  been  obliged  to  find  out  some  village 
in  wl)ich  to  pass  the  night. 

In  the  description  of  ancient  Greece,  every  name  of 
every  brook,  grove,  and  hillock,  served  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  her  demigods  and  heroes,  to  whom  her  sons, 
as  they  believed,  were  indebted  for  their  origin  and 
their  fame  ;  thus  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  more  especially, 
have  presented  us  with  works  no  less  historical  than 
geographical.  It  may  besides  be  observed  that  the 
diminntiveness  of  the  country,  which  might  seem  to 

Q  2 
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lessen  its  importance,  is  well  concealed  by  their  mea* 
sorements ;  for  the  distances  which  would  appear 
nothing  when  reduced  to  onr  miles^  sonnd  very  con* 
sideiltble  when  reckoned  by  stadia**   On  the  other 

hand,  a  person  delineating  the  topography  of  modern 
Greece  is  obliged  to  put  down  tlie  ill-spelt  names  of 
miserable  villages,  badly  measured  and  insignificant 
diHtancftw,  and  mountains,  plains,  and  rivers,  without 
any  name  by  which  to  distinguish  them  firam  each 
other ;  so  that,  without  a  map,  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
minuteness  in  the  account  of  the  traveller  is  likely  to 
cause  a  confusion  in  the  head  of  the  reader,  who  may 
often  smUe  at  hearing  so  much  about  such  tnfliiig  jou^ 
neys/ 

A  man  might  very  easily,  at  a  moderate  pace,  ride 
from  Livadfa  to  Thebes  and  back  again  between  break- 
fast and  dinner,  particularly  as  he  would  not  have  a 
single  object  to  detain  him  by  the  way ;  and  the  tour 
of  all  Boeotia  might  certainly  be  made  in  two  days 
without  baggi^.  The  diminutiveneas  of  these  daasioeJ 
countries  will  appear  more  striking  when  we  come  into 
the  vicinity  of  Athens. 

"  The  stadium  of  125  Roman  paces,  commonly  in  use,  oontalns  604  of  oar 

fet't,  bcsif^os  pomo  inches  and  a  fraction,  say  604  feet.  Tliorc  are  5280  feet  in  a 
mile,  wliich  is  five  less  than  604  X  8i»  so  that,  to  reduce  the  measurement  by 
stadia  to  about  our  miles,  we  should dlidde  by  ei^ht  and  three-quarters.  When, 
In  UbiB  ooane  of  those  pages,  the  word  mile  is  made  use  o^  an  English  mile  is 
meant.  I  recollect  being  much  struck  with  the  perseverance  of  uiat  student 
who  was  said  to  walk  forty  stadia  and  back  every  day  for  the  pur}X)se  of  hear- 
ing a  philosophioal  lootnro— it  did  not  entar  into  my  head  that  it  was  only  a 
little  more  than  nine  milea. 


•  And  efen  in  the  oaae  of  a  tm>  woifca  hm  lieen  pabliabed  ainee  wt 

vcller  adding  a  map  to  hia  book,  some  travelM,  liave  illnatrated  this,  and 

mistakes  may  arise.    Mr.  "Harbid  du  indeed  mast  other  parts  of  Greece, 

Uoccage  sava  that  he  cannot  reconcile  with  much  success.    Colonel  Leake 

Wlielei^  cnarta  of  Fliocia  and  Boeotia  alone  would  Iw  an  ensellenl  stdde*-- 

with  tlie  journal  of  that  author.   But  [1854.] 
the  laboura  of  modem  traTeUers,  whose 
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CHAPTEK  XIX. 

Thebes  —  Its  modern  iDsignificance  —  The  town  —  The  fountain  Dirco  — 
The  ruins  of  Pindar's  houso  —  The  Ismenus  —  The  Fountain  of  Mars 
Tomb  of  Si.  Luke  of  Stiris  »  An  Inicriptioii  —  Depirtaie  team  Tbdm 
^  Boato  lowaidi  Atiwni  —  The  TiUagB  Sconrte  —  FuMge  of  Mount 
^nui  —  Bolni  of  Phyle  —  Prospect  of  Athens  —  Town  of  Oufai  — 
Eotnaoe  into  iho  phun  of  Athens  ^  'Arrival  at  Athcnt. 

Thebbs  ^  has  been,  in  a  manner,  blotted  out  of  the  page 
o!  bistoxy  since  the  last  battle  of  Ghadronia  between 

*  The  following  Note  contains  a  short  ■nmmaiy  of  the  tqx>gTaphy  of  part 
of  Bocotia,  collected  from  ancient  proorrniphcrs  and  modem  travellers,  inde- 
pendent ol  the  remarks  of  Meletius,  which  are  given  by  themselves,  as  they 
wnot  cobcido  with  the  observation  made  by  the  aotnal  snrveyi  of  Wbeler, 
Cbaadler,  and  other  writers. 

Tanagra  was  fifty  stadia  from  the  strait  of  Euboca,  under  a  hill  called 
Ccrycius ;  mention  will  be  made  of  it  elsewhere.  Thespias  was  situated  under 
Benoon ;  forty  atadi*  higher  up  was  Ascra,  the  bfrthpuoe  of  HesSod ;  oo  He* 
BcQQ  was  the  grove  of  the  Muses,  whose  statues,  as  \vA\  as  those  of  Uie  early 
Greek  poets,  were  remove<l  thence  by  ConKtantiru  the  (J rent ;  on  the  left  hand 
of  this  was  the  fountain  Aganippe ;  Hippocreue  was  twenty  stadia  farther  up 
the  moDotain.  In  Uie  oonfines  or  the  Thespian  teiritory  were  the  village 
Hc<lonacum,  and  tibe  foontain  in  which  Narcissus  gazed.  The  seaport  of 
ITiespia;  was  Crensa,  now  called  the  \K>vt  of  8t.  P>asilio  ;  the  town  of  St,  Va- 
oiUo  itself  is  near  the  site  of  Thespias,  about  an  hoiu  from  the  sea.  Travelling 
A<om  this  place  to  Thebes,  Sir  George  Wheler  saw  rains,  oaUed,  as  nsna^ 
fWwHsastro,  and  supposed  by  ChandU  r  to  be  Ilaliartus.  Beyond  the  har- 
^r  of  St.  Ba-«<ilio  is  that  of  Livadostro,  to  the  east,  which  gives  the  name  to 
^«  deep  recess  formed  by  the  promontory  once  called  Olmiao.  Near  Liva- 
dostro, at  a'  spot  called  Kastri,  are  the  imns  of  Thisbe,  a  town  eighty  stadSa 
f^n  m  Bulis,  on  the  confines  of  Phocis  and  Boootia.  To  the  westward  of  Liva- 
di«tro  a  hiph  rock  juts  into  the  sea,  beyond  which  are  the  harhonr  and  town 
of  Cacos,  once  Typha :  near  this  are  the  roots  of  Helicon,  or  Zagari.  Four 
i>u|<s  to  the  west  of  Kastri,  and  five  or  six  from  Oaooa^  Wheler  fcmnd  roJns 
^'hidh  Qiandler  supposes  to  Ix^  on  the  site  of  Coron^ 

The  cities  in  the  nci^hlKnirhood  of  the  lake  Copals,  or  Cephissus,  were 
Acrajpbia,  Pboeoicis  or  Medoon,  Onchestus,  Ualiartus,  Ocalea,  Alaloomenas, 
TUpbosimn,  and  Ooroote.— Aenephia,  or  Aowphinm,  was  behind  the  moon* 
tfiin  Ptous,  which  was  at  the  back  (north-east)  of  the  field  called  Tenericus, 
the  lake  C!opais ;  Onchestus  was  on  a  liill  towanls  the  territory  of  Hali- 
the  Campus  Tenericus,  and  the  Lake,  fifteen  stadia  from  the  mountain 
^ed  Sphinx ;  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Amphictyonic  assembly.  Near  it  was 
a  to'ATi  cMvil  Medeon,  on  the  hill  Phocnicius,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
lUiUa  from  a  place  of  the  same  name  on  the  Crissiean  pilf.  Ilaliartus  was 
^  a  narrow  spot  between  the  mountain  and  the  lake  Co][iai8,  near  the  rivers 
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Sylla  and  Taxilus.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  the 
appearance  of  a  village,  which  was  the  case  with  all 

PermeMOfl  and  Olmieiii,  flowing  firom  Helfoon,  and  a  reedy  Ulce.  ^  At  Hali- 

artus  was  the  tomb  of  Lysander ;  fifty  stadia  north-east  of  ^Uartus  wae 
Mount  Tilphosivim  ;  Ocalea  was  thirty  stadia  from  Haliartus — the  small  river 
Lopliia  flowed  through  its  territur}';  Alaloomeiuc  was  thirty  stadia  from  Ocalea, 
near  or  upon  Mount  THphonnm ;  Cqrhi^  waa  aitnated  on  a  higli  8ix>t  near 
Helicon,  not  far  from  Lelwdda,  fonty  Stadia  from  Mount  Libcthrius^  and  twenty 
stadia  from  Mount  Laphystinm,  from  which  ran  the  river  I'halnnis  into  tlic 
Copais.  It  8CCUI8  that  the  hills,  iu  which  is  the  ▼illaj^c  of  Mazee,  must  be  iiart 
of  Monnt  LibetiiTiQa ;  and  that  aomairhera  on  llie  rinit  hand  of  tiie  road  mm 
Livadfa  to  that  plaoe  one  might  look  for  the  site  of  Coron^ ;  Haliartus  may 
have  been  on  thu  left  in  the  plain  farther  on  than  Mazee.  The  low  hill,  three 
hours  from  Thebes,  appears  in  the  position  of  the  mountain  of  the  Sphinx ; 
and  on  a  rooky  enunenoe,  at  no  great  distance,  to  tiie  iv«st,  one  might  expect 
to  see  some  vestiges  of  Onchestus.  The  plain  at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  to  tlio 
south,  now  |Tart  of  the  jjrcat  plain  of  Thc1>es,  may  have  been  the  C'jmijjus 
Teuericus,  or  portion  of  Teucrus,  where  was  a  large  temple  of  Hercules  Hiiipo- 
dotus ;  to  ^e  left  fsooth)  of  this  mmst  haTe  Iwen  the  site  of  tbe  grove  or  Um 
Cabirian  Ceres  and  tlie  Cabiri,  twenty-fivo  stadia  from  tlic  tratt^  of  Thebes, 
called  Xeitis,  by  the  w  ay  which  led  porliaj's  a  little  to  the  southward  of  west ; 
fifty  stadia  to  the  left  (south-west)  of  the  Cabirian  grove  was  Thespias;  at  the 
gate  Neitis  was  the  tomb  of  Menaiocus,  where  the  battle  between  Polynioea 
and  Eteocles  was  fon;^ht,  in  the  i<\rt  of  the  city  calh d  Synna  Antigones.  Tlio 
gate  that  le<l  toward  Plata-a  was  called  Electria;  it  must  have  been,  therefore, 
next  on  that  side  to  the  gate  Neitis,  and  looking  about  to  south-west  by  s<.>uth  ; 
l)etween  the  position  of  these  two  gates  there  is  a  hi^h  hillock.  One  may  also 
pretty  well  ascertain  the  p<^sition  of  Uie  gate  Pra  t  is  ;  for  the  road  to  it  lod  to 
Chalcis,  that  is  al)OUt  to  the  north-east.  This  would  be  Uic  quarter  for  tlio 
antiquarian  to  commence  his  researches;  for  here  wore  the  theatre,  the  temjilo 
I^BaOOhus,  the  tombs  of  Zethtis  and  Amphion,  the  stadinm,  and  (to  the  right 
of  the  stadium)  the  hippt>dromc,  in  wliich  wa,s  the  tomb  of  Tindar.  On  tlie 
whole  of  tlic  road  to  Chalcis  there  were  niunuments,  temples,  an«l  the  remains 
of  ancient  cities.  In  this  line  were  the  sepulchre  of  Menalii>pus  ;  the  three 
lante  stones  denoting  the  grave  of  Tydcus;  the  sepfalchres  of  the  sons  of 
<E<liims ;  thence  fifteen  stadia,  the  tomb  of  Tiresias ;  seven  stadia  to  the  left 
of  a  villa:*'  called  Teumessus,  the  ruins  of  Glissas,  under  a  mount  (Hypaton), 
and  u car  ilu  river  Thcrmodon ;  the  ruins  of  Harmatos  and  Mycalessus  were 
also  visible  from  the  rood ;  the  plain  under  Mount  Hypaton  was  called  the 
Ionian,  and  Ixdoni^ed  to  tlic  Tht-bans. 

All  the  aid  which  Meletius  allords  towards  understanding  the  compamtive 
topography  of  BcBotia  is,  that  Monnt  CittueroD  is  now  «aUed  Blatias ;  Mount 
Helioon,  Uk^naor  Palanivoona  Thespin;,  whidi  onoe  liad  n  bishop,  Kakusi, 
forty  miU  s  to  the  south  of  Thel)es,  where  there  are  some  massy  mios  of  ancient 
walls,  and  the  following  inscriptions : — 

.  .  .  ov  ^OKUtlip  IlapBiKov  'Yirarnv      B  :  M 

OCXmos  B/)axnc  ^EiTi<f>aviavos  (f)iXnKa'uTaf},  k(i\  oI  Yloi  avrov 

OvXrrlos  Atj^xmrOtinji,  OvKnios  KpuTuv,  Kui  ui  BvyaTfpts  Ovkvia  EvRTOpio, 

OvXiriu  Bp<Jx»^^"»  twv   

On  another  stone ; 

Creusa,  tlu  port  of  Thcspia%  Saranti;  Thisbe,  Giauakii  Siphoc,  Livadostro; 
Coron^  (tltu  seat  of  a  bishop  under  the  Avehnaliop  of  Athens),  Kanari,  on 
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the  other  Bceotiau  cities,  except  Tanagra  and  Thespi^. 
Oncheetiis,  Haliartos,  Coron^  and  other  towiis^  once 
of  considerable  magnitude^  were  almost  in  ruin%  and 
hastening  fast  to  decay.    In  the  second  centflry  the 

whole  of  the  lower  town,  except  the  temples,  Iwid 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and  the  citadel  alone,  no  longer 
called  Cadm^  but  Thebes,'  now  continued  to  be  inha- 
bited. It  never  appears  to  have  recovered  its  import- 
ance  under  the  Emperors,  though  it  mvist  have  been 
of  some  size;  for,  in  the  year  1178,  it  contained  two 
thousand  of  the  Jcwi.sli  nation  only,  who  were  the  best 
workers  in  silk  and  purple  of  any  in  Greece,  and  had 
amongst  them  some  of  the  most  learned  rabbins  of  the 
age/   At  the  Latin  conqnest^  being,  as  well  as  Athens 

a  liill,  with  a  very  few  roiimins,  except  soroo  inscribed  sUmes  to  be  fioea  in  a 
couple  of  Greek  churclus  near  the  spot.    On  one  : 

n6n\ioif  AlXior  'Adpmvuc  rj  BovXri  koI  6  AtjfUis. 

On  another  :  Btov  *Ad/M«iiir  ^  Bo«X^  mU  6  Aqppf  iwrnakovfUptn^uiv ;  and  Teiy 

many  with  the  x°^P*' 

Aiiilcomcua;,  between  Coron^  and  Haliartus,  18  now  Emenie :  Ilaliartus, 
MflMfMni^iia  or  Tri<]<>ni  ni;  Platea,  Cocli;  Eleutbc ra\  Petroyeraki ;  Scoliu^ 
between  Cocli  and  Tlt>  Ik  ^,  Oropus,  OroiX);  Delium,  Delis;  Aulis,  Carababa; 
Anthcdon,  under  Mount  Messapius,  Lukisi ;  Lar^Tuna*,  I^rues  (litre  are  some 
purgative  springs,  which  the  people  of  the  country  drink  twice  a  year,  in  May 
and  August)  and  are  sometimes  curcd,  sometimes  killol,  aaya  Meletius) ;  Ala 
(dividinj];  BoDOtia  and  Txx^ris),  Ilapfios  Joannes  ho  Tlu olnp^s,  under  the  villnpc 
of  Mallcsin^.  This  is  in  a  district  called  Talandios ;  aud  iu  a  church  dedi> 
catcd  to  St.  George  is  an  inscription  (given  in  the  Appendix,  pointing  out 
ttial  the  spot  wis  andently  the  sacred  portian  €f  Aaeiephia.  Votu'm  (tame 
ruins  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Thebes,  on  tho  road  towards  the  Negro- 
(lonte),  Teumessus;  ruins  farther  on  in  the  same  line,  Uliasas ;  niiua  on  a  hill 
about  a  mile  beyond  Teumeaaus,  Tanagra,  Ten^ra.  The  river  Lophis  is  tl»i 
wUcli  flows  to  Kanavari,  near  Thebes;  the  Ifolaa,  the  Mavropotamo^  near 
Scripoo.  The  inmlcm  geographer  hero,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  appears 
to  liave  given  some  scope  to  conjecture  in  this  survey,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  detail  now  and  then  ocmtmdicta  himself.  For  example,  Petroyeraki  is 
here  asid  to  be  on  the  site  of  Kleutbens;  in  tracing  the  Megaris  it  is  made 
(and  properly)  to  be  (Enoe.  He  says,  in  the  chai»tcr  from  which  these 
extracts  are  made,  that  Atliens  is  fifty  miles  from  Thebes ;  and,  m  his  descrip- 
tion of  Attica,  that  Thebes  Is  forW  miles  from  Alheiii.  I  suspect  him  to  have 
taken  but  UtUe  paiiv^  to  assist  his  topogpnsph^  by  personal  observation,  but 
rather  to  have  followed  ancient  authorities ;  for  ho  calls  ( >r()pns  forty-four 
miles  from  Atiiens — a  blunder  copied  from  the  Antonine  itinerary,  it  not  being 
above  twenty-four. 

*  Ycfyage  dn  Benjsmin,  Ills  de  Jooasi,  p.  9. 


*  It  is  now  oalled  Theba,  or  rather  Theva.— [1854.] 
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and  ArgoSy  totally  incapable  of  making  the  least  leaist- 
ance,  it  was  attached  to  the  territoiy  of  Attica^  and 
ruled  by  a  follower  of  BomSace^  Harquis  of  M ontserrat^ 
one  O^o  de  la  Boche,  a  Burgundiaii,  who  had  the  title 

of  Duke  of  Athens,  and  Grand  Signior  or  Sieur  of 
Thebes.  But  it  was  for  a  short  time  separated  from 
the  other  state  by  the  will  of  the  Florentine  Acciajuoli, 
who  gave  his  Athenian  dukedom  to  the  YenetiaDSy  bat 
left  Thebes  to  his  illegitimate  son  Francos.  This 
prince,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Venetians,  soon  reunited 
the  principalities,  and  they  continued  in  the  same  lianda 
until  the  final  establishment  of  the  Tuiks  in  Greece, 
when  the  liberties  of  Thebes,  if  she  might  then  be  called 
free,  had  the  fortune  to  survive  for  a  short  time  those 
of  her  ancient  rival ;  for  the  last  of  the  Acciajuoli  was 
suffered  to  remain  Lord  of  Boeotia  after  he  had  lost 
Athens,  but  was  carried  off  in  the  same  year,  1455,  by 
the  command  of  Mahomet  the  Great.  Since  that  pe- 
riod, though  oecasionallj  harassed  by  the  incursions  of 
the  Franksy  who  were  for  some  time  in  possession  of 
Euboea,  the  Thehan  territory  has  remained  in  subjection 
to  the  Sultan,  who  governs  it  by  an  Aga,  called  by  tlie 
Greeks  a  Waiwode  :  it  is,  however,  considered  as  at- 
tached to  the  pashalik  of  the  Negroponte, 

Thebes  is  a  very  poor  town,  containing  about  five 
hundred  houses,  mostly  of  wood,  and  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Turks.*  It  has  two  moeks  and  four  churches.  We 
slept  two  nights  in  the  town,  and  were  lodged  in  the 
house  of  a  Greek  bishop.  There  is  nothing  worthy  of 
notice  in  tliis  place;  though  a  pubhc  clock,  certainly 
without  a  rival  in  this  part  of  Turkey,  is  considered  fay 

"  Tlic'U's,  bein';;  in  tho  line  of  mardi  at  las  retircTnont,  in  order  to  prevent 

from  Albania  and  'i'hesaaly  both  to  a  second  occupation  hy  the  common 

Attioa  and  ilie  Moten,  ynm  ooeapied  enemy,  demoUehed  aU  thut  the  Puh* 

or  traversed  by  every  Turkish  force  had  sj^ared.     The  inhabitants,  like 

cm]>loycd  in  the  early  part  of  the  those  of  Livmha,  fled  to  Attica  and 

War  of  Independence.   Omar  Vrioni,  the  Morea. — i>oo  Waddingtou'a  Visit 

in  Att^oatk  1821»  held  it  and  half  to  Greece,  p.  il.^l86i.] 
ruined  it  The  Greeks  of  the  islliiniii^ 
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the  people  of  the  plaooy  and  pointed  out  to  travelleTBy  as 
a  groat  curiosity.    The  biahop  directed  na  to  viait  the 

Fountain  of  Dirce,  and  the  ruins  of  Pindar's  house,  and 
an  old  Greek  cliurch.  I  accordinrrly  walked  Jibout  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  aouth-east  of  the  town,  keeping 
by  the  aide  of  a  ravine,  through  which  nma  a  very 
amall  streamy  which  Wheler  calla  the  Ismenus.  Oonung 
to  a  chasm  in  an  eminence  from  which  the  stream 
flowed,  I  there  found  a  fountain,  which  has  heen  daninitHl 
up  scj  as  to  make  it  twenty  feet  in  length,  ten  in  breadth 
and  five  deep  in  the  middle,  where  there  is  the  shaft, 
about  a  foot  high,  of  a  small  marble  pillar.  The  water 
was  tepid,  as  I  found  by  bathing  in  it.  To  the  left  of 
the  fountain,  in  a  sort  of  quarry,  were  fragments  of 
Bc>me  building  buried  in  the  earth,  and  these,  say  the 
Greeks  of  Thebes,  are  the  remains  of  Pindar's  house.* 
Some  traveller,  I  presume,  has  told  them  this,  on  the 
authority  of  Pausanias,  who  says  that  after  passing 
the  river  called  Diroe  are  the  mins  of  Pindar's  house 
but  die  water  of  Diroe  was  more  to  the  west,^  near  the 

*  Since  this  was  written  I  liave  foontein— the  $peaktng  sepulehn — 

read  the  accounts  of  Thebes  given  by  the  CadmMn  citadel — the  Oyygian 

Dodwell,  Clarke,  Holland,  and  Colonel  |>lain — ovenvliclming  the  ininfl  with 

Leake.    Of  the  site  of  this  renowned  every  recollection  tliat  has  been  mode 

city  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  powerTQl  by  genius  and  oonseoimted 

dcmbt,  bat  the  most  accurate  and  by  inspiration— where  every  zephyr 

painstaking  of  all  the  alx)ve-mentioned  brcathiii:^  irom  Hki-icon  and  Parnas- 

travcllers,  I  mean  the  last  (Northern  bus,  over  the  mouldering  relics  of 

Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  226),  oonfesaes  that,  Tbkbbs,  s«ems  to  whisper,  as  it  j^sscs, 

"  in  the  ahasDoe  of  remains  of  art,  it  the  names  of  Epamin<mdas^  and  Fin- 

is  only  by  means  of  the  hindmarks  of  dar,  and  llomer^  and  Or/jA^Mi,"— ^VoL 

nature  that  we  can  hope  to  trace  the  iv.  c.  iii.  p.  74.) — [18r)4.] 

andent  topography  of  die  dty."  ^  Golonel  Leske  ai  *]>(j;irs  to  come 

Dr.  Clarke,  it  is  true,  seems  half  to  this  conclusion  when  he  says, 

angry  with  tlu'sr  who  affirme<l  that  "The  I  stnenus  therefore  was  the  river 

no  vestige  remains  of  the  Bccotiancapi-  now  called  Ai  lanui,  and  the  Dirce 

tal ;  Imt  his  own  Testlges  are  rainer  Ihe  Platsiotissa  or  westeni  stpeam.** 

(rf  an  unsubstantial  character,  as  will  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  238  ;  see 

be  seen  by  the  following  elofjuent  sum-  also  his  sketch  of  the  site  of  Theliea 

maiy  of  them  :  "  i'erhaps,  indeed,**  at  the  end  of  his  fourth  volume.) 

he  sajiy    it  may  be  donhted  whether  Whilst  I  am  writins  this  note  (1868) 

In  any  part  of  Greece  tiiero  can  be  arrives  the  news  oi  the  terrible  dift- 

fonnd  a  noMcr  association  of  sublime  aster  that  may  have  obliterated  even 

and  di^itiod  objects  than  was  here  these  traces  of  Thebes ;  the  eartli- 

collected  into  one  new :  the  Uving  quake  may  have  swallowed  np  the 
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gates  Neitis  and  Mectris ;  and  if  the  stream  in  the 
ravine  be  the  Ismenu^  which  it  indeed  appears  to  be, 
the  fountain  wonld  be  that  which  the  above  anthor 

mentions  to  have  heon  sacrud  to  Mars.  A  considerable 
hillock  to  the  right,  just  beyond  the  suburbs  of  the 
town,  seems  to  strengthen  the  conjecture,  and  to  oor- 
respond  to  that  which  was  to  the  right  of  the  gate 
Homolois,  opposite  the  Ismenns,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Ismenian  Apollo. 

The  stream  of  the  river  has  been  much  diminished 
by  the  means  taken  to  make  part  of  its  waters  flow  in 
an  artificial  channel,  for  the  sake  of  turning  an  overshot 
mill  abont  a  hundred  paces  below  the  fountain.  We 
stepped  across  it  with  ease,  and,  had  we  walked  through 
it,  should  not  have  been  wet  above  Ihe  ankles.  Re- 
turning from  the  fountain,  I  was  conducted  to  the 
remains  of  a  Greek  church,  on  an  eminence  not  far 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  rivulet,  and  a  little  distance 
from  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  This  church  was  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state;  it  had  no  door»  and  the  roof 
was  in  parts  uncovered,  yet  it  contained  a  treasure  to 
which  I  Bhmild  ])e  almost  afraid  that  tlie  Greeks  of 
Thebes  cannot  well  substantiate  their  claim.  This  was 
a  stone  sarcophagus  of  considerable  dimensions^  not 
under  ground,  but  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  covered 
with  a  massy  slab  of  marble,  and  supposed  to  contain 
the  precious  remains  of  St.  Luke,  the  Saint  of  Stiris, 
althoii,i^li  in  fact  an  inscription  upon  it,  read  by  Wheler, 
showed  that  it  was  some  ancient  Pcujans  toniJb  whose  ruiitie 
was  Nedytnoa,^*   Notwithstanding,  however,  that  the 

•  A  Vbyige,  book     p.  882. 

fountains  and  turned  the  course  of  upon  it,  is  given  in  *  Northcni  Greece' 
the  streamlets  of  the  doomed  city  of  (vol.  ii.  p.  223).  Colonel  ]..cake  says 
Cadmus. — {1854.]  So  said  the  re-  that  neither  the  letters  nor  tho  poetry 
porto  of  the  <lay  ;  but  in  fact  the  admit  of  a  date  anterior  to  A.D.  800. 
earthquake  threw  down  <M»ly  a  lew  Dr.  Clarke  conchides,  from  the  men- 
bouses. — F.  tion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
*  A  detailed  account  of  tide  1aig»  thai  Hedymos  was  a  Christiaa.^ 
flOiQ^  and  of  the  three  inMriptions  [186i.] 
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prizMsipetl  bones  of  ih'.  glory  of  Hellas  were  oarefiillj  pre- 
served on  the  spot  whioh  bad  been  the  soene  of  his 
sKDCtity  and  mortification,  all  his  relics  were  not  con- 
fined to  one  tomb.  The  monastery  of  St.  Laura,  on 
Mount  Athos,  possessed  a  portion  of  St.  Luke,  and  the 
same  blessing  may,  perhaps,  have  been  granted  to  the 
leas  distant  sanctuary  at  Thebes. 

In  spite  of  the  invalidity  of  its  pretensions^  the  holy 
ooffin  is  regarded  with  great  reverence.*  In  a  hole 
which  has  been  scooped  out  under  tlic  projecting 
cornice  of  the  slab,  there  is  a  lamp,  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  monk  to  keep  perpetually  buxniDg,  but  which 
was  not  lighted  when  I  saw  it.  The  powder  from  the 
marble  is  considered  to  posses  potent  medicinal  qnalitieB, 
especially  in  affections  of  the  eyes ;  and  our  Albanian 
Yjisily,  after  crossing  himself  most  devoutly,  scraped  off 
a  quantity  of  it  into  his  tobacco-box. 

There  is  a  large  marble  pillar,  without  either  base 
or  capital,  wedged  into  the  wall  of  the  church;  and 
another  rained  edifice  of  the  same  kindy**  a  little  distance 
from  the  chnrch  of  St.  Luke,  contains  some  pieces  of 
carved  marble,  parts  of  pillars,  broken  capitals,  and 
plain  atones,  inscribed  in  cliaracters  not  intelligible, 
except  in  their  present  position.  Part  of  an  inscription 
I  read  was  Latin,  and  of  a  modem  date. 

The  Greeks  have  done  a  service  to  antiquarians  by 
heaping  up  into  the  composition  of  their  churches  all 
portable  remains,  not  however  so  much,  it  must  be 
owned,  from  a  knowledge  of  their  value,  as  from  a  pre- 
ference of  the  materials,  and  the  size  of  the  marbles,  of 
which  they  are  generally  composed. 

Our  Greek  bishop  showed  me  a  flat  piece  of  marble 
in  his  courtyard,  a  foot  and  a  half  long  and  half  a  foot 
wide,  containing  an  inscription,  which  I  copied  as  far 

•  There  is  a  repreaentation  of  it  in  Clarke  saw  the  rare  variety  of  Coriii- 

Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv. — [1854.]  thian  capitals  that  mako  so  imiwrtant 

^  I  ooQclude  thitt  to  have  boon  tho  a  figuru  in  his  description  of  Thebes. 

dnucholStnemelriiUyin  whiohDr.  —[ISM.] 
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as  the  letters  were  legible ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  had  been  worn  away  by  the  service  to  which 
the  marble  had  been  put :  when  I  saw  it,  it  was  lying* 
under  the  pump,  half  covered  wiih  mortar,  the  mixing 
of  which  was  the  use  to  which  it  had  latterly  been  ap- 
plied,  and  would  have  been  so  had  it  contained  an  ode 
of  Pindar's. 

We  had  some  difiiculty  in  procuring  horses  at  ThebeSy 
as  we  were  not  provided  witli  a  travelling  finnan  from 
the  Porte,  and  as  we  had  now  left  the  dominions  of  our 
patron  Ali,  and  were  in  the  territory  of  Bekir,  Pasha 

of  the  Negroponte.  We  at  last,  however,  accomplished 
this  point,  and  set  out  late  in  the  day  for  Athens. 

The  road  took  us  across  the  rivulet  in  the  ravine,  and 
near  the  tepid  fountain,  which  we  left  to  the  right,  and 
proceeded  for  two  hours  over  a  plain  to  the  south-east, 
well  cultivated,  hut  without  a  single  tree.  We  then 
crossed  the  Asopus,  a  small  stream,  at  a  bridge  called 
Metropolita,*  on  the  Bit-e  nearly  of  tlic  position  where 
the  troops  of  Mardonius  were  encamped,  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  as  far  as  Hysisa,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Platoean  territory,  and  near  which  the  Greek  forces 
were  also  stationed  when  MasistiuB  was  killed  by  the 
Athenian  liorse.*  We  here  found  ourselves  at  once  in 
another  kind  of  country  ;  for  the  soil,  which  had  before 
been  rich  and  deep,  was  now  rocky  and  light,  and  we 
began  to  scale  low  stony  hiUs,^  going  to  the  south-south- 
east for  three  hours.  We  passed  a  small  marshy  plain, 
and  then  ascended  a  zigzag  path  on  a  rock,  which  is  a 
low  ridge  of  Mount  Elatias,  or  Cithaeron.    When  we 

^  Herod.  Calliope,  cap.  nii,  et  goq. 


'  There  are  some  remains  near  a  vil- 
\a,rro  called  Katzula,  on  a  lull  not  far 
from  thu  bridge,  which  Colonel  Leakts 
tlunks  fulVicient  to  mark  the  site  of 
Knfthrcc.  'I'lioy  are  foiiinliitions  of 
UeUcoic  walitt ;  aud  a  Doric  column. 


with  its  capital.  (Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  ii.  ch.  xvi.  p.  3*J9.)  The  Asopus 
ia  now  called  the  Vuriami  or  Vu- 

Now  eallM  Hount  Gavnitn.— 
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got  to  the  top,  we  had  the  ruins  of  a  small  tower  on 
a  crag  to  our  left.  Descending  a  little,  we  came  at 
once  upon  a  green  plain,  about  four  miles  in  length  and 

two  in  breadth,  running  from  west  to  east.*  On  enter- 
ing this  plain  we  left  on  our  right  hand  a  small  village, 
with  a  church  of  some  size,  and  proceeded  eastward  for 
an  hour,  when  we  arrived  at  a  most  miserable  and  half- 
deserted  village,  called  Soonrta. 

Here  we  passed  our  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  worst 
hovel  of  which  we  had  ever  been  inmates.  The  cows 
and  pigs  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  chamber,  where 
there  were  racks  and  mangers  and  other  appurtenances 
of  a  stable,  and  we  were  put  in  possession  of  the  upper 
quarter.  We  were  almost  suffocated  with  the  smoke,  a 
common  calamity  in  Gkeek  cottages,  in  which  the  fire 
is  generally  made  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the 
roof,  ha\ang  no  aperture,  was  covered  with  large  flakes 
of  sQot,  that  sometimes  showered  down  upon  us  during 
the  night. 

The  next  day  we  crossed  the  plain,  interspersed  with 
a  few  vineyards,  and  continued  in  a  southern  direction 

for  an  hour,  until  we  came  into  some  pine-woods,  on 
the  side  of  hills  which  terminate  the  plain  to  the  east 
as  well  as  to  the  south,  and  which  are  a  part  of  the 
Attic  mountain  once  called  Fames,  but  now  differently 
named  in  different  ranges — ^here  it  is  called  Gashiit.'^ 
The  path  was  very  bad  indeed,  up  rugged  ascents, 
through  woods  of  pine,  not  thick,  but  covering  the 
whole  mountain  as  far  as  we  could  see  before  us.  De- 
pending from  the  boughs  of  the  pines,  and  stretching 
across  firom  tree  to  tree  so  as  to  obstruct  our  passage, 
were  the  pods,  thrice  as  big  as  a  turkey's  egg,  and  the 

•  Tho  plain  is  calli  a  tlic  Plmn  of  ii.  ch.  17.— [1854.] 

Sialissi,  from  a            of  that  nsinit*  *•  I  suppose  from  the  I.irgc  villagu 

separating  the  heights  of  Citha;ron  of  that  name  (sjjelt  hy  Ct»loiiel  Leako 

from  Pmes;  piolwbly  the  neutral  Khassia)  which  Utt  lAenvBidi  puwd. 

territory-  of  Panactum  of  which  Tliu-  — [1864.J 
cydides  speaks. — Northern  G  reece,  vol . 
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ihidc  webs  of  a  chrysalis,  whose  moth  most  be  &r 
larger  than  any  of  those  in  our  country.  We  now  went 
more  to  the  southHsouth-easty  still  amongst  hills,  and 
generally  upon  the  ascent.   We  onoe  oanght  a  view, 

from  the  suiniuit  of  a  ])rccipicc,  of  the  strait  of  the 
Ne^]:^opo^t€.  We  pnss* d  over  a  part  of  the  path  called 
"Kake  Scala,'*  or  the  Bad  Steps,  where  it  leads  over 
some  large  slippery  stones  on  the  ledge  of  a  rode  to  the 
left,  and  has  a  little  wall  to  ihe  right,  which  is  not  high 
enough  to  prevent  a  horse  from  Mling  over  into  a 
torrent  that  rolls  beneath  the  precipice.  Kake  Scala  is 
not  wide  enough  for  more  than  one  horse  to  pass  at  a 
time,  and  the  rider  generally  chooses  to  dismount — it 
lasts  about  fifty  paces. 

At  half  after  two,  having  been  travellxng  very  slowly 
for  four  hours,  just  as  we  had  got  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  overlooking  a  deep  glen,  one  of  oin'  guides 
called  out,  "  Ajlhidi,  Affendi,  to  ckorio ! "  (Sir,  Sir,  the 
t^wn !)  This  word  chorio  we  had  so  often  heard  ap- 
plied to  the  villages  on  our  route,  that  we  were  not  a 
little  surprised,  upon  looking  up,  to  see  in  a  plain  at  a 
great  distance  before  us  a  large  town  rimng  round  an 
eminence,  on  which  we  could  also  discern  some  build- 
ings, and,  beyond  this  town,  the  sea. 

This  was  our  first  view  of  Athens.  On  a  rugged 
rock,  rising  abruptly  on  our  right,  were  ihe  remains  of 
andent  walls,  composed  of  massy  stones,  and  encom* 
passing  the  summit  of  the  hilL  These  cannot  but  be 
the  ruins  of  Phyle,^  a  fortress  commanding  one  of  the 
passes  from  Bceotia  into  Attica,  and  famous  for  having 
been  the  resort  of  those  Athenians  who  destroyed  the 
thirty  tyrants.*   But  not  Thrasybulus  himself  could 

•  Phyle  was  a  strong  fortress,  one  hundred  stadia  from  Athens,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  il^nis.  (Xenop.  lib.  ii.  do  Rcb.  Gr.  c  8.  Note  to  Gomel.  Nap. 
Life  of  Thrasyb.)  It  is  notict'd  by  Strabo,  p.  396,  edit.  Xyland.  as  oti(>  nf  tlie 
places  in  Attica  worthy  of  mcutiou,  from  the  memory  of  the  UaosactioD 
alluded  to  above. 


•  Colonel  Leaku  tt  lls  us  that  a  pea-  him  the  name  of  the  ruius,  answered, 
aant  of  the  ooimtry,  being  asked  by  otA  ^uKl  XcyoyMy  luUU,  (Ibid.  voL  ii. 
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from  these  bills  have  surveyed  bis  own  Athens,  the  ob- 
ject of  all  bis  patriotic  efforta,  with  more  ardour  and 
affiaction,  mixed  with  a  not  nnpleasing  mehmcholy,  than 
were  felt  him  who  is  now  employed  upon  this  im- 
perfect relation. 

The  ruins  are  now  called  Bigla  Castro,  or  the  Watch- 
tower. 

From  this  spot  we  began  to  descend,  and  soon  lost 
sight  of  Athens  in  the  windings  of  the  hills,  which  now 
became  more  steep,  and  clothed  with  thicker  woods. 

Our  road  was  a  zigzag  rocky  path,  along  the  side  of  a 
precipice  overhanging  a  deep  ravine,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  was  a  stream  flowing  through  an  artificial 
channel  out  out  of  the  rock,  or  a  kind  of  half-natural 
aqueduct,  Deaoending  an  homr  and  a  half,  we  came  by 
four  o'clock  to  the  Greek  town  of  Oasbd,  where  the 
houses  were  of  stone  and  well  built,  and  wlierc  we  had 
been  recommended  to  pass  the  night,  if  we  could  get  so 
h^r  from  Thebes  the  first  day. 

After  leaving  Gashi  wewent  eastward  through  some 
oliye-groves,  where  is  a  monastery/  and  passed  by  a 
gentle  slope  into  the  plain  of  Athens,  which,  however, 
we  did  not  cagaiu  see  until  we  had  turned  round  a  low 
hill,  when  it  rose  before  us  to  the  south,  and  distinctly 
showed  us  its  citadel,  and  another  hill  near  it,  with 
what  appeared  a  tower  on  its  summit.  The  new  object 
was  the  Museum  and  the  tomb  of  Philopappus. 

The  plain,  after  the  wild  unpeopled  regions  through 
which  we  had  passed,  apjicared  highly  cultivated,  and 
it  was  of  considerable  extent,  with  a  belt  of  olive-groves 
running  firom  the  extremity  of  it  behind  us  as  far  as 

dtsp.  zviii.  p.  417.)   My  friend  goes  name  I  might  know,  though  he  was 

on  to  say,  "Th«  Xryofuv  ^fulg  of  ignorant  of  it."     T  confess  that,  if 

the  Menidhiotc  was  not  without  its  Attic  salt  was  of  this  flavour,  it  is  no 

Attic  salt.   Knowing  that  the  ruins  gruat  harm  that  so  much  oi  it  has 

mre        Heltenic   constniction,  he  oeen  lost.  — [1854 .J 

thought  that  the  place  might  have  *  Of  Aio  Nikdla--Saiiit  Nidiolas. 

had  a  diflbrmt  name  ancientlj,  which  — [18&4.J 
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the  eye  could  reach  towt'irds  the  city  and  the  sea.  It 
was,  besides,  intersected  with  several  broad,  well-beaten 
roads,  and  everything  seemed  to  announce  that  we  had 
passed  into  some  more  fitvonred  countxy,  saved  by  a 
happy  exception  from  ihe  desolation  of  snrrounding 
granny.  Vineyards  and  corn-grounds,  green  even  in 
this  season,  were  on  both  sides  of  us,  and  from  these 
the  peasants  were  returning  in  long  trains  after  their 
winter  labours,  and  wished  us  good  evening  as  we 
passed. 

In  someihing  more  than  two  hours  from  Gashi  we 
entered  the  olive-groves,  and,  crossing  a  bridge  over  a 

river,  the  Attic  Cephissus,  traversed  them  obliquely  for 
an  hour,  when  we  came  again  into  tlie  open  plain.  In 
one  hour  more,  travelling  on  the  same  fine  road,  we 
arrived  at  the  city  walls,  and  passed  under  one  of  the 
arched  gateways  into  the  open  ^ace  before  the  town. 
A  few  minutes  brought  us  into  Alhens,  at  half  after 
eight  in  the  evening  of  Christmas  Day,  1809,  and  we 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  lionse  where  our  country- 
men are  usually  lodged,  and  where  we  found  an  English 
traveller  to  congratulate  us  on  our  arrival/ 

«  Mr.  GaltOQ. 
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AdMng  —  its  aitnatioii  —  A[)pearanoo  —  Prr^cnt  inhabitants  —  Short  notice 

of  its  nuxiem  history. 

Much  ^eater  hardships  and  perils  than  it  can  be  the 
lot  of  any  traveller  ia  £aropean  Turkey  to  undergo 
would  be  at  once  recompensed  and  forgotten  on  arriving 
at  Athens.  You  there  perceive  an  agreeable  change  in 
the  aspect  of  all  around  you :  the  Turk,  subdued  either 
by  the  superior  spirit  of  his  subjects,  or  by  the  happy 
influence  of  a  more  genial  climate,  appears  to  have  lost 
his  ferocity,  to  have  conformed  to  the  soil,  and  to  have 
put  on  a  new  character,  ornamented  by  the  virtues  of 
humanity,  kindness,  and  an  easy  affability,  to  which  he 
attains  in  no  other  quarter  of  the  Mahometan  world. 
After  having,  in  the  course  of  your  journey,  l)een 
constantly  on  your  guard  against  the  outlaws  of  the 
land  or  sea,  you  feel  that  you  may  throw  aside  all  un- 
pleasant apprehensions,  and,  free  from  the  cumbrous 
attendance  of  soldiers  and  servants,  indulge  in  the  con- 
templation of  Athens,  not  indeed,  such  as  she  was,  but 
venerable  from  the  recollection  of  her  former  renown, 
and  still  possessed  of  many  objects  worthy  of  admira« 
tion.^ 

Were  there  no  other  vestiges  of  the  ancient  world 
than  those  to  be  seen  at  this  day  at  Athens,  there  would 

still  be  sufficient  cause  left  to  justify  the  common  admi- 
ration entertained  for  the  genius  of  the  Greeks.  If  the 
contemplation  of  the  productions  of  antiquity,  such  as 
they  are  seen  in  the  galleries  of  princes  or  the  cabinets 

'  Athcuas  plenas  quidem  et  ipsas  vclustate  fam.'c,  multa  tauien  visendii 
habeutes.  These  expre&sioDs,  the  ena^iuiums  of  Livy,  may  bo  applioil  even 
now  to  modem  AUmos. 
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of  the  curioiiR,  affords  so  pure  a  delight,  how  much 
more  gratifying  must  it  be  to  behold  the  stupendous 
monuments  of  the  maguificencc  of  Pericles  luid  the  skill 
of  Phidias,  still  standing  on  the  very  spots  to  which^  by 
the  united  taste  of.  the  statesman  and  the  artist,  they 
were  originally  assigned!  These  nohle  masterpieceB 
still  retain  their  grandeur  and  their  grace,  and  towering 
from  amidst  their  own  ruins,  and  the  miserable  man- 
sions of  barbarians,  present  a  grand  but  melancholy 
spectacle,  where  you  behold,  not  only  the  final  effects, 
but  the  successive  progress  of  devastation,  and,  at  one 
ra[jid  glance,  peruse  the  history  of  a  thousand  ages. 

The  reader  may  be  already  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  antiquities  of  this  city,  from  examining  the  designs 
of  modern  artists  and  the  exact  descriptions  of  cele- 
brated travellers,  who,  from  the  days  of  Nointel  and 
Wheler  up  to  this  period,  have  laboured  to  acquaint  the 
world  with  the  ancient  remains  to  be  seen  on  the  spot, 
that  he  will  hardly  require  a  particular  detail  of  the 
wonders  of  modern  Athens ;  but  as  tlie  desolations  of 
time,  and,  of  late  years,  the  spoliatory  taste  of  some 
amateurs,  have  caused  many  decays  and  dilapidations, 
I  shall,  in  a  cursory  manner,  and  I  am  afraid  with  less 
precision  than  the  subject  demands,  attempt  to  notice 
the  present  appearance  of  tlie  Athenian  remains. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  these  particulars,  let  me  do 
scribe  somie  circumstances  attendant  on  our  residence 
in  the  place,  and  take  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  the 
town  itself. 

During  our  stay  at  Athens  we  occupied  two  houses 
separated  from  each  other  only  by  a  single  wall,  tlirough 
which  we  opened  a  doorway.  One  of  them  belongs  to 
a  Greek  lady,  whose  name  is  Theodora  Macri,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  English  Yice-Gonsul  (for  our 
nation  has  a  representative  at  Athens),  and  who  has  to 
show  many  letters  of  recommendation  left  in  her  bands 
by  several  English  travellers.    Her  lodgings  coubLsted 
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of  a  sitting-room  and  two  bed-rooms,  opening  into  a 
court-yard  where  there  were  five  or  six  lemon-trees, 
fix>m  which,  during  our  residence  in  the  place,  was 
plucked  the  fruit  that  seasoned  the  pilaf  and  other 

national  dishes  served  up  at  our  frugal  table.  The  site 
of  this  house  is  easily  distinguished  at  a  distance,  as 
there  is  a  tall  flagnstaff  rising  from  the  yard ;  and  on 
this  the  English  ensign,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Yice- 
Consul,  used  to  be  displayed.  The  person  at  present 
holding  diat  sinecure  is  a  Oreek,  whose  name,  like 
that  of  our  host  at  Livadia,  is  Logotheti.  He,  of 
course,  called  upon  us  on  our  arrival,  and,  together 
vrith  Mr.  Lusieri,  Lord  Elgin's  agent,  attended  us  on 
a  yisiti  always  customary,  to  the  Waiwode,  the  Turkish 
governor  of  the  town,  whom  we  found  a  well-mannered 
man,  with  more  information  than  is  usually  possessed 
by  those  of  his  nation,  and  who,  having  served  with 
our  forces  in  the  Egyptian  wars,  was  somewhat  partial 
to  our  countrymen — ^his  name  and  title  were  Suleyman 
Aga. 

Mr.  Lusieri,  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  six  artists 
settled  during  three  years  by  Lord  Elgin  at  Athens,  con- 
tributed to  render  our  residence  more  agreeable  ;  and 
the  same  attentions  were  paid  to  us  by  Mr.  Fauvel,  the 
French  Consul,  well  known  to  the  public  as  the  coad- 
jutor of  Mr.  Foucherot,  and  gratefully  remembered,  I 
believe,  by  evexy  travdier  who,  for  twenty  years  psust^ 
has  visited  this  part  of  the  Levant. 

It  was,  however,  during  our  stay  in  the  place,  to  be 
lamented  that  a  war,  more  than  civil,  was  raging  on  the 
subject  of  Lord  Elgin's  pursuits  in  Greece,  and  liad 
enlisted  all  the  Frank  settlers  and  the  principal  Grreeks 
on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  controversy.  The  fekC- 
tions  of  Athens  were  renewed. 

A  few  days  after  our  visit  to  the  Governor  of  the 
town  we  prepared  for  an  inspection  of  the  Acropolis  by 
sending  the  usual  present  of  tea  and  sugar  to  the  Turk 
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wlio  has  the  ooramand  of  the  fortress  erected  on  that 
hill,  and  who  is  now  called  the  Disdar.  The  gates  of 
this  citadel  have  of  late  been  shut  upon  all  those  who 
do  not  settle  this  important  preliminary ;  and  the  Disdar 
has,  not  im&e(][uently,  exacted  a  present  previous  to 
every  visit — an  extortion  jtiistly  complained  of  to  me  by 
a  French  gentleman,  who  averred  that  it  had  put  a  stop 
to  the  researches  of  many  inp^enions  travellers  who  could 
not  afford  such  repeated  demands  upon  their  purses. 

Before  these  particulars  were  adjusted  we  took  every 
opportunity  of  surveying  the  modern  town* 

Athens*  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  the  citadel, 
as  represented  in  the  annexed  picture,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly correct  in  every  particular,  and  must  serve  better 
to  give  au  idea  of  its  situation  and  appearance  than  the 
most  minute  and  animated  description.  The  view  is 
taken  from  the  foot  of  a  craggy  hill,  once  called 
Anchesmus,  on  which  was  formerly  a  small  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  where  there  is  now  a  cliapel  dedicat^^d  to 
St.  George.  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  walls  of  the  city,  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from 
the  Acropolis.  There  are  no  houses  to  the  back  or 
south  of  the  citadel,  which  included  the  Geramicus 
within  the  walls  (a  populous  quarter  of  ancient  Athens), 
bnt  on  every  other  side  the  city  stretches  into  the  plain, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  north  and  north-west.  It 
was  in  modern  times  so  subject  to  the  incursions  of 
pirates  and  robbers  that  it  has  been  surrounded  with  a 
wall,  about  ten  feet  high,  with  apertures  for  the  use  of 
musketry.    These  walls,  about  forty  years  ago,  were 

'  It  almnldlK;  rccoUectctl  thnt  this  of  Mr.  Loar,  and  tliL  \uiu'tt»'s  nnd 

was  written  before  Athens  was  as  well  maps,  with  the  '  Athens  and  Attica* 

knowo  fw  BdinVnrgh — tihat  is  to  Fny,  of  Dr.  WoHswortb,  are  most  agreeable 

three  md  forty  years  s^:  since  tlial  additions  to  the  learned  topography  of 

time  the  labonre  of  the  pen  and  tlie  Colonel  Iv<^ake  ;  and  tb«  se,  together 

pencil  have  illustrated  every  object  and  with  Coloucl  Mure's  voliunc  and  Mr. 

every  fm;:;nicnt,  as  well  as  the  general  Murra}  s  Handboc^  leave  ootbiug  to 

appearaTice  from  every  [>osition,  of  this  bo  desired.— fl864.J 
renowned  city.   The  splendid  picture 
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enlaified  and  repaired,  and  now  oomprohehd  a  mnch 
wider  space  than  when  Chandler  wrote,  taking  in  two 
antiquities — the  Temple  of  Theseus  and  the  Arch  of 
Adrian — not  included  in  their  circuit  according  to  the 
plan  which  he  has  given  of  the  city.  The  gateways 
to  the  wall,  six  in  nninhery  were  formerly  always 
closed  at  night,  but  the  gates  are  now  removed.  Tho 
open  space  between  the  walls  and  the  city,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  is  laid  out  in 
com-grounds,  and  there  are  gardens  attached  to  most  of 
the  principal  l^ouses.  I  walked  round  these  walls  at  a 
brisk  pace  in  forty-seven  minutes — a  circumstance  which 
may  suggest  an  idea  of  their  circumference  and  of  the 
size  of  the  city  itself. 

The  number  of  houses  in  Athens  is  supposed  to  bo 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred ;  of  these  about 
four  hundred  are  inhabited  by  Turks,  the  remainder  by 
Greeks  and  AlbanianSi  the  latter  of  whom  occupy  about 
three  hundred  houses.  There  are  also  seven  or  eight 
Frank  families,  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
Consul.  None  of  the  houses  are  well  built,  nor  so  com- 
modious as  those  of  the  better  sort  of  Greeks  at  loan- 
nina  or  Livadia ;  and  the  streets  are  all  of  them  narrow 
and  irregular,  a  peculiarity  remarked  in  andent  Athens, 
even  during  the  days  of  her  splendour.*  In  many  of 
the  lanes  there  is  a  raised  causeway  on  both  sides,  so 
broad  as  to  contract  the  middle  of  the  street  into  a  kind 
of  dirty  gutter.  The  bazar  is  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  is  far  from  well  furnished ;  but 
has  several  coffee-houses,  whidi  at  all  times  are  crowded 
by  the  more  lazy  of  the  Turks,  amusing  themselves  with 
drafts  and  chess.  It  is  formed  by  one  street,  rather 
wider  than  usual,  intersecting  another  at  right  angles ; 
and  a  little  above  where  the  two  meet  is  an  ornamented 
fountain,  the  principal  one  in  the  town,  supplied  by  a 

'  By  Dlooarchus,  who  wroto  a  short  timfi  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Yet 
Homer  caLls  Atheiui  tvpvayvM* 
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stream  which  is  brought  in  artificial  channels^  or  strae 
gutters,  from  a  reservoir  tinder  Mount  Hjmettus,  at 

about  a  milu  and  a  half  distimcc.  The  water  found  in 
the  wells  belonging  tu  the  town  is  fi:enerally  brackish ; 
lukewarm  in  winter,  but  oold  in  summer. 

Tlie  house  of  the  Waiwode  is  of  the  poorer  sort, 
though  the  entrance  to  it  would  become  a  palace,  as  it 
is  between  the  columns  of  that  antiquity  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Doric  Portico.    That  of  the  Arch- 
bishop \H  the  best  in  the  town,  containing  within  its 
precincts  a  spacious  yard  and  garden.    There  are  only 
four  principal  mosks  with  minarets  in  the  city,  although 
there  are  eleven  places  of  worship  for  the  Turks.  The 
number  of  Ohristian  churches  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  Greek  population  ;  thirty-six  are  eonstiuitly  open, 
and  have  service  })erformed  in  them;  but,  reckoning 
the  chapels,  which  are  shut  except  on  the  days  of  their 
peculiar  saints,  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  conse- 
crated buildings  in  Athens.   The  metropolitan  church, 
called  the  CathoHcon,  is  the  only  one  of  these  that  can 
be  accounted  handbome,  and  neither  the  places  of  wor- 
ship of  the  Mahometans,  nor  those  of  the  Christians, 
add  anything  to  the  appearance  of  the  town. 

The  GreelEs  of  Athens  are,  as  has  been  remarked,  less 
oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  than  those  of 
any  other  part  of  the  empire  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
lamentation  of  some  classic«al  philanthropists,  who  have 
deplored  that  a  people  unconquered  by.  Xerxes  should 
become  the  portion  of  an  Ethiopian  eunuch,  the  Athe* 
niaas  have  been  benefited  by  the  resolution,  which  they 
adopted  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeentii  century, 
of  putting  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Bjs- 
lar  Aga,  by  paying  a  volnntary  tribute  of  thirty  thou- 
sand crowns  to  that  oilicer ;  for  the  Waiwodes  appointed 
since  that  period  have  felt  themselves  so  much  depen- 
dent upon  the  good-will  of  their  subjects,  who,  by  a 
sacrifice  of  part  of  their  wealth,  have  it  in  their  power  I 
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to  remove  them,  that  they  have  generally  been  treated 

with  justice  and  lenity.  The  Greeks  have,  indeed, 
more  than  once  revolted  and  expelled  their  governor; 
and,  in  ono  instance,  they  drove  an  unpopular  master 
into  the  Acropolis,  besieged  him  in  that  fortress,  and 
k«tl7  cut  him  to  pieces  on  bis  endeavonring  to  make 
his  escape. 

About  fifteen  years  before  our  time,  a  Waiwode,  by 
name  Hadji  AH  Ohast^'ki,  ])resnmed  to  treat  them  witli 
great  rigour,  and  to  extort  from  them  large  sums,  part 
of  which  he  employed  in  baying  a  great  extent  of  olive- 
groves  and  in  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  kiosk,  sur- 
rounded with  ^mcions  gardens,  which  are  still  seen  near 
the  site  of  the  Academy.  After  repeated  and  unavail- 
ing complaints  (for  Ali  was  befriended  by  the  chief 
Archon  of  the  city),  nearly  half  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Athens  retired  into  the  villages,  where  (like  the  seced- 
ers  on  the  Aventine  momit)  they  continued  for  three 
years,  until  the  tyrant  was  removed,  at  first  to  Rhodes 
and  then  to  Constantinople,  where  he  lost  his  head. 
Many  of  the  Athenians  at  this  day  are  as  familiar  with 
the  Albanian  language  as  with  their  own ;  an  acquire- 
ment to  be  referred  to  the  period  of  their  voluntary 
exile  amongst  the  peasants  of  Attica,  nearly  the  whole 
of  whom  are  Albanian  colonists. 

The  government  of  the  Waiwode  continues  nomi- 
nally only  for  one  year,  but  frequently  lasts  nine  or 
ten,  acrording  to  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  his  sub- 
jects. He  interferes  but  little  with  the  management  of 
the  Ofaristians,  and  generally  contents  himself  with  the 
recei{)t  of  the  tribute,  which  is  collected  by  the  Codja- 
baHhees  or  A  rchonn — the  immediate  rulers,  and,  it  sliould 
seem,  the  oppressors  of  the  Greeks.  The  Archons  have 
been  until  lately  eight  in  number ;  they  are  at  present 
only  five,  whose  names,  not  quite  so  agreeable  to  the 
ear  as  the  Gleons  or  Phormios  of  antiquity,  are  Stavros^ 
to-maras,  Nicole ttos,  Capitauakis,.Ziugaras,  and  Zuka- 
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rikas ;  another  perBom,  by  name  Logotheti,  the  friend 
of  Hadji  Aliy  was  formerly  an  Archon,  but^  being  now 
considered  English  Yice-Gonsul,  no  longer  holds  that 

station.  There  are  six  secretaries  attached  to  the  Ar- 
chons ;  but  I  did  not  learn  that  the  whole  of  these  rulers 
ever  assembled  at  any  stated  time,  or  have  any  legidar 
system,  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  regular  tax  transmitted  from  Attica  to  ihe  Porte 
is  between  seven  hundred  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
purses  (three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousiind  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  piasters)  ;  but  the 
Codja-hashees,  under  various  pretencei,  exact  as  many 
as  fifteen  hundred  purses;  and  as  ihey  never  give  any 
account  to  the  people  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
money  has  been  disposed  of,  do  not  fail  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  the  surphis  amount.    Threats,  and  sometimes 
punishments,  are  employed  to  wring  from  the  peasants 
their  hard-earned  pittance ;  and  such  is  the  oppressive 
weight  of  the  tyranny,  that  ihe  murmurs  of  the  com- 
monalty have  frequently  broken  out  into  open  com*' 
plaints;  and  even  a  complete  revolution,  involving  tlie 
destruction  of  the  Arclions,  and  an  establishment  of  a 
better  order  of  things,  has  been  meditated  by  the  more  . 
daring  and  ambitious  amongst  the  oppressed.    An  un- 
fortunate malcontent^  who,  in  fond  recollection  of  better 
days,  has  given  to'his  three  sons  the  names  of  Miltiades, 
Tlu'mistocles,  and  Alcibiades,  talked  to  me  of  this  glo- 
rious project  (to  a'oAo  Trpdyfia),    "  The  Turks,"  said  he, 
will  he  on  our  side  if  we  get  the  better ;  but,  alas !  the 
influence  of  money  is  all-powerful ;  and  Demosthenes 
himself,  were  he  alive,  and  (like  me)  without  a  para, 
would  not  have  a  single  listener."    He  added  besides, 
that  their  priests,  a  [)owerful  body,  would  espouse  the 
cause  of  their  Codja-bashees. 

The  Archbishop  of  Athens,  whose  ecclesiastical 
dominion  extends  over  Bosotia,  and  even  into  some  parts 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  exercises  an  absolute  authority 
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over  the  whole  of  the  clergy  of  his  see,  and  has  a  prison 
near  his  house  for  the  confinement  of  ofTenders,  whom 

he  may  punish  with  the  bastinade,  or  in  any  degrre 
short  of  death.  His  place  is  purchased  of  the  Patriarch, 
and  is  consequently  the  object  of  many  intrigues,  which 
not  nnfreqnently  terminate  in  the  expulsion  of  the  in- 
enmbent  and  the  election  of  another  archbishop.  Popu- 
lar clamour  has  also  sometimes  displaced  such  of  these 
priests  as  have  exceeded  the  usual  bounds  of  extortion.' 

Some  of  the  Athenians  are  fond  of  tracing  back  their 
pedigree,  which,  however,  according  to  their  own 
account,  they  ai^  nnable  to  do  beyond  the  Turkish  con- 
quest. The  name  Ohalcocondyles  was  till  lately  the 
one  lield  in  the  greatest  repute  :  but  the  person  who  at 
present  professes  himself  to  be,  on  his  motlicr's  side,  a 
descendant  of  the  family,  has  not  assumed  the  appella- 
tion. The  character  of  the  modem  inhabitants  of  this 
town  does  not  rank  high  amongst  their  countrymen^ 
and  the  proverb  which  is  to  he  seen  in  GKbbon  I  heard 
quoted  against  them  in  their  own  city — "  As  ])ad  as  the 
Turks  of  Negroponte,  the  Jews  of  Salonica,  and  the 
Greeks  of  Athens.''  A  French  resident  who  had  lived 
amongst  them  many  years,  talking  to  me  of  their  pro- 
pensity  to  calumniate  and  supplant  each  other,  concluded 
with  this  lively  expression,  "  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 
they  are  the  same  canaille  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Miltiades." 

We  were  not  amongst  them  long  enough  to  discover 
any  very  unamiable  traits  by  which  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  Greeks,  though  I  think  we  saw 

in  them  a  propensity  to  detraction  and  intrigue.  What- 
ever may  be  their  talents  this  way,  they  are  now  chieiiy 

•  T  read,  in  the  Life  of  Moletins,  prefixed  to  his  Geof^rnphy,  'AOrjvaioi  

4pXV*  Th®  diatom,  it  appears,  has  not  hecn  confined  to  Athens ;  the  same 
biographer,  a  little  fartlicr,  tall\8  of  a  certain  fncincnt,  n»etro{)oUtMl  of  lottip 
nixia,  iiJkiiuiaturTos,  an  ex^reaaioQ  savuiiring  of  uucicut  (ireect;. 
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employBd  in  debating  whether  the  French  or  English, 
nations  inhabiting  countries  unknown  to  their  anoestora, 
shall  deprive  them  of  the  last  memoriak  of  their  ancient 
glory.  To  retain  them  themselvefi  is  never,  I  believe, 
an  object  of  their  wislies. 

The  Greeks  of  Athens  are  all  of  them  employed  in 
carrying  on  a  small  commerce,  by  exporting  part  of  the 
produce  of  their  lands,  and  receiving  in  return  some 
Italian,  and  of  late  English  manufactured  goods,  together 
with  corn.  One  Atlienian  trader  has  accompanied  his 
merchandize  as  far  as  London.  The  olive-trees  still 
constitute  tlie  principal  wealth  of  Attica,  and  between 
three  and  four  thousand  barrels  of  oil  are  usually  ex* 
ported  in  a  year ;  though,  in  a  very  abundant  season, 
perha})s  once  in  twenty-five  years,  there  is  a  much 
greater  quiiutity  shipped  from  the  Pineus.  In  1808  it 
surpasBed  twenty  times  that  amount ;  and  a  Greek  who 
had  given  two  thousand  piasters  for  eighty  trees  the 
preceding  year  gained  two  thousand  five  hundred  by  a 
single  gathering.  There  is  also  a  small  quantity  of 
butter,  cheese,  silk,  honey,  resin,  and  pitch,  besides  some 
cattle,  sent  annually  out  of  Attica. 

The  families  of  Franks  setth  d  at  Athens,  some  of 
which  have  intermarried  with  the  Greeks,  are  those  of 
Mr.  Bocque,  Mr.  Andrea,  Mr.  Gaspari,  his  relation  Mr. 
Qaspari,  and  Mr.  Louis :  to  these  may  be  added  two  es- 
tablislnnents,  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Lusieri,  and  tlie  other 
to  Mr.  Fauvel  the  French  Consul.  These  gentlemen, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  last,  chiefly  support  them* 
selves  by  lending  money,  at  an  interest  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent.,  to  the  trading  Greeks,  and  by  a  trifling 
exportation  of  oil.  They  add,  it  must  be  supposed,  con- 
siderably to  the  pleasures  of  a  residence  in  this  city  by 
their  superior  attainments  and  the  ease  of  tlieir  manners. 
The  gentlemen  amongst  them,  all  but  Mr.  Andrea, 
wear  the  Frank  dress ;  the  ladies  that  of  the  country. 
They  have  balls  and  parties  in  the'  winter  and  spring  of 
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the  year  in  their  own  small  circle,  to  which  the  principal 

Greeks  are  invited,  and  particularly  dnring  the  car- 
nival, when  they  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  in 
nias<|uerade.  We  were  present  at  that  season,  and  were 
visited,  by  a  yonnf^  Athenian  in  an  English  uniform, 
who  was  highly  delighted  with  his  metamorphosis.  The 
most  &vourite  fiincy  of  the  Greeks  seemed  to  he  that  of 
dressing  themselves  up  like  the  Waiwode,  the  Cadi,  or 
other  principal  Turks,  and  })arading  the  streets  with 
attendants  also  properly  habited.  One  more  daring 
humourist  of  my  acquaintance  on  one  occasion  mimicked 
the  Archbishop  himself  as  if  in  the  ceremony  of  bless- 
ing the  houses,  bnt  fonnd  the  priests  less  tolerant  than 
the  Malionietans,  for  he  was  excommunicated. 

The  French  Consul,  the  liead  of  the  Nation,  as  the 
Franks  are  called,  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
consideration  at  Athens,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
for  some  time  felt  a  lively  interest  in  everything  rela- 
tive to  the  affairs  of  France.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  Doric  Portico,  over  the  door  of  a  house  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Consulate,  there  is  a  bas-relief,  repre- 
senting Liberty  with  her  spear  and  cap,  encirclcMl  with 
a  laTirel  wreath  and  the  inscription,  **La  Bdpublique 
Fran^^aise.*'  Amongst  so  many  memorials  of  the  ages 
when  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  were  a  great  and  in- 
dependent people,  I  was  not  a  little  struck  with  being 
thus  reminded  of  the  former  freedom  of  another  repubhc, 
also  overthrown,  and  no  less  to  be  numbered  with  the 
things  that  have  passed  away  than  the  long-lost  liber- 
ties of  the  Athenians. 

The  Frcncli  have  had  a  Consul  estabUshed  at  Athens 
since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
Jesuits  of  Paris  settled  a  missionary  in  the  country 
about  the  year  1645.  The  Capuchins  also  began  their 
pious  labours  on  the  same  spot  in  1658 ;  and,  eleven 
years  afterwards,  one  of  them,  Father  Simon,  purchased 
the  building  wliich  includes  the  famous  churagic  monu- 
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ment  of  Lysicratee,  commonlj  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes^  and  which  still  continues 
attached  to  that  mission.    The  Jesuits,  whose  convent 

was  in  the  quarter  of  the  town  near  the  Catholicon, 
have  many  years  ago  retired  to  the  Negroponte. 

The  Roman  Cathoh'c  service  is  performed  for  the 
Franks  in  the  Capuchin  convent.  The  present  Padre 
is  an  intelligent  man,  who,  besides  the  duties  of  his  holy 
office,  is  occupied  in  instructing  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  of  the  sons  belonging  to  tlie  Frank 
families;  he, has  fitted  up  the  circular  chaml)er  formed 
by  the  monument  of  Lysicrates  with  shelves  that  con- 
tain a  few  volumes  of  choice  books. 

The  world  was  indebted  to  one  of  the  early  mission- 
arioB  for  the  most  circumstantial  account  of  tlic  anti- 
quities of  modern  Athens,  in  the  work  of  the  Jesuit 
Babin,  published  by  Spon  in  the  year  1672  ;  and  if  the 
Propaganda  Society  had  not  had  to  boast  of  many 
Turkish  or  Greek  converts,  they  may  at  least  reflect 
with  pleasure  that  their  ministers  in  this  quarter  of 
the  L(^vant  liave  been  gratefully  remembered  by  many 
travellers,  to  whom,  from  and  probably  long  before  the 
days  of  Chandler  to  the  present  period,  the  Gapuchiti 
convent  at  Athens  has  afforded  a  secure  and  agreeable 
residence. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  a  journey  to  Athens  was 
reckoned  a  considerable  undcrtiiking,  fraught  with  diffi- 
culties and  dangers ;  and  at  the  period  when  every 
young  man  of  fortune  in  France  and  England  consi. 
dered  it  an  indispensable  part  of  his  education  to  survey 
the  monuments  of  ancient  art  remaining  in  Italy,  only 
a  few  desperate  scholars  and  artists  ventured  to  trust 
tlieinselves  amongst  the  barbarianb,  to  contemplate  the 
ruins  of  Greece. 

But  these  terrors^  which  a  person  who  has  been  on  tho 
spot  cannot  conceive  could  ever  have  been  well  founded, 
seem  at  last  to  be  dispelled:  Attica  at  present  swarms 
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with  travellerF;,  and  several  of  our  fair  coiintryworaen 
have  asceDded  the  rocks  of  the  Acropolis.  So  great, 
iudeed^  has  been  the  increase  of  visitants,  that  the 
citj,  aooording  to  a  scheme  formed  by  a  Greek  who 
was  once  in  oar  service,  will  soon  be  provided  with  a 
tavern,  a  novelty  surely  never  before  witnessed  at 
Athens.  A  few  more  vears  mav  furnish  the  Pineus 
with  all  the  accommodations  of  a  iashionable  watering- 
place. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  account  for  the  eagerness 
to  visit  the  city  of  Minerva,   In  addition  to  other 

attractions,  there  is  a  consideration  which  cannot  fail 
to  increase  the  interest  of  surveying  such  an  object : 
dating  the  settlement  on  the  Acropolis  from  Theseus, 
which  is  later  than  is  generally  allowed,  three  thousand 
and  fortyHsdx  years  have  elapsed  since  Athens  began  to 
fix  the  attention  of  the  civilized  portion  of  mankind, 
and,  for  more  than  half  that  period,  it  continuud, 
through  all  the  gradations  of  increasing  prosperity, 
unrivalled  glory,  and  splendid  decay,  to  furnish  ma- 
terials for  the  historian,  the  poet^  and  the  orator,  of 
every  succeeding  age.  From  the  reign  of  Justinian 
until  the  thirteenth  century,  very  few  notices  of  its 
exiHtencc  Lave  been  discovered  by  the  researches  of  the 
learned.  Spon  and  Chandler  could  only  find  that  it 
supplied  lioger  King  of  Sicily  with  silkworms  and 
ffllk-workers  about  the  year  1130 ;  and  a  late  writer, 
who  has  given  himself  some  credit  for  the  success  of  his 
inquiry,  has  only  been  able  to  add  to  this  information 
that  about  the  year  590,  a  l>vzantine  historian  talks  of 
the  splendour  of  tlie  Athenian  Muses  of  his  age,  and  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Seventh,  Chases,  Prefect 
of  Achaia,  was  stoned  to  death  in  a  church  at  Athens/ 

*  Tlic  first  anccJutc  is  extracted  from  the  work  of  TheopliylactuB  Sinio- 
cittus;  the  second,  from  Leo  the  grammarian.  The  Travels  of  the  author 
who  has  made  use  of  them,  Mr.  Ch&teaubriand,  unfortunately  did  not 
oome  to  my  hand  nntil  the  priuoipal  part  of  these  chapters  was  slrendy 
ooioposod. 
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Yet  during  these  tiiinoticcd  ages  tlie  city  may  be  con- 
jeotured  to  have  maintained  at  least  its  present  size ; 
for,  when  the  accounts  remaining  of  the  irruption  of 
the  Latins  again  fix  our  regards  on  Greece,  we  find  it 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  the  head  of  a  state 
comprising  Tbelx's,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  part  of  Thes- 
saly  ;  and  its  western  princes  of  tlie  fourteenth  century, 
if  they  did  nothing  wortliy  the  panegyric  of  the  sober 
historian,  have  still  been  the  heroes  of  romance,  as  from 
them  Boccace  and  Chancer,  and,  after  their  example, 
Shakspeare,  have  borrowed  their  **  Theseus,  Duke  of 
Athens." 

It  cannot  be  thonglit  that  the  town  has  increased 
since  the  Turkish  conquest ;  so  that  he  who  at  this  day 
surveys  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis  has  the  view  of  a  site 
which  has  been  covered  with  the  habitations  of  men, 
and  maintained,  probably  without  intermission,  a  popu- 
lation of  eight  or  ten  thousiind  souls,  for  more  tlian 
thirty  centuries ;  a  fortune  to  which  no  other  spot  in 
the  world  that  I  know  of  can  justly  pretend,  and  which 
a  view  of  its  revolutions  and  disasters  must  render  still 
more  surprising* 

From  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  to  the  irruption  of 
Alaric  into  Greece  in  390,  Athens  changed  masters 
at  least  twenty-three  different  times ;  and  during  this 
p(  riod  the  town  was  twice  burnt  by  the  Persians ;  the 
suburbs,  and  everythirig  valuable  in  the  vicinity,  de- 
stroyed by  the  second  Philip  of  Macedon;  the  port, 
suburbs,  and  the  whole  city,  nearly  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  all  its  ornanieiits  defaced,  by  Sylla  \  the 
Acropolis  plundered  by  Tiberius,  surprised  and  ravaged 
by  the  Goths  in  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  and  lastly,  the 
ciiy  and  territory  utterly  mined,  and  stripped  of  every 
portable  curiosily  of  value,  by  Alaric. 

In  the  ages  during  which  we  are  ignorant  of  its  fate, 
it  may  have  suffered  by  the  many  conn)etitions  for  the 
eastern  empire  :  on  the  opening  of  its  renewed  history, 
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we  find  it  besieged  by  Sgure,'  a  petty  prince  of  the 
Morea,  in  1 204,  but  successfully  defended  by  its  arch- 
bishopy  Michael  Ghouiates,  the  brother  of  Nioetas  the 
historian.   It  was  then  taken  by  Boniface  Marquis  of 

Moiitserrat,  wlio  appointed  one  of  his  followcis,  Otlio 
de  la  lioche,  a  Burc^uiidian,  Duke  (Aov^)  of  iVtliens,  a 
title  borne  by  its  governor  since  the  time  of  Constantino 
the  Gtreat.'^  After  being  in  the  hands  of  the  son  and 
two  grandsons  of  Otho,  it  was  seised  by  Waiter,  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Brienne,  who  married  a  female  of 
the  line  of  tlie  last  possessors  of  the  sovereignty,**  and 
whose  son,  Walter,  was  the  Duke  of  Athens  and  Grand 
Signior  of  Thebes  who  lost  his  crown  and  his  life  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cephissus,  fighting  against  the  Cata- 
lans** In  this  &tal  battle  the  army  of  the  Athenian 
prince  amomited  to  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men,  a 
number  which  niiglit  uiako  us  suppose  that  tlie  vigour 
of  the  Grecian  status  was  renewed,  did  we  not  know 
that  the  troops  serving  under  Brienne  were  all  either 
Frenchmen  or  other  mercenaries,  most  of  them  of  the 
same  nation  as  the  enemy.  Amongst  the  other  noble 
victims  of  English  valour  who  bled  in  the  field  of  Poic- 
tiers,  is  mentioned  a  titular  Duke  of  Athens,  the  son  of 
the  unfortunate  Walter.^ 

*  *0  'Hyc^y  rStv  *A$tjvSnf  tXa^t  iraph  rov  fuyakov  Ktavareurritmv  rvrXov 

Mtyakov  Aou<tof,Va^a)y  Kai  6  r^t  Uf'Sfmouvqaoi'  to  rfii   IIpiyx-iTroy,  6  d*  rrjs 
Bcuarrlas,  Knl  tmu  BrjBu>v  t6  MrydXou  Ilpifiuajpiost      vartpov  KOriL  i^opiiv  T^t 
liUyav  Kv>p(oy  cxoXovi'. — Melet.  Attic. 


*  Colonel  Leake  cells  him  Leon  sqoI  cedenmo  vUmeDte  alle  Ibnsa,  tol- 
S^urb,  and  says  he  was  married  to  a  lemndo  lo  spogUo  delle  piibliclic  e 
daughter  of  the  ikthroiied  Erni>eror  private  richezzo,  la  servitii,  le  viola- 
Alexius  Comncnus. — Introiliiction  to  zioui,  gl*  inceDdi,  e  le  morti,  sino  che 
the  Toiography  of  Athens,  p.  Iizli. —  ivi  staoiliti  li  necesflarii  presidn  pard- 
[1854.]  rono  orrendamente  \  eudicati  ed  iudid- 

^  Colonel  Leake  callehtf  the  heiress  bilmonto  nrrichiti."  —  Atone  Attica^ 

of  La  Hoche.  lib.  iii.  p.  288.— [lydi.j 

•  TbeCatalaiis  eeeni  to  have  been  '  Thrdochy  of  Athene  and  Nedpetra 
guilty  of  ^rcat  cxcoHSf's  after  tlu-ir  (tlic  ancient  Hypatft,  at  the  nortliorn 
victory.  I  'anclli  s  v,  s,  "  Sa/.ii  liorinai  fuut  of  Mount  (ICtn),  us  it  w.'w  then 
di  carriiticinu  diri/./.uruuo  ic  J!^ui»cii^nc  culled,  was  govuniud  by  duputiea  who 
verao  Tbebe  ed  Atene,  ova  li  Oittadinl  resided  at  Athens,  'ilicir  rule  lasted 
^  atterriti  par  lo  dis&dmento  de*  about  sixty  years. — [1854.] 
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Daring  tbe  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by 
a  sad  reverse,  of  which  there  are  examples  in  the  fortune 

of  states  as  well  as  of  individuals,  Athens  was  a  fief  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  then  fell  into  the  possession, 
whether  by  gift  or  conqueBt  is  not  distinctly  known,  of 
a  Florentine,  Beinier  Acciajuoli,  who  bequeathed  it  by 
his  will  to  the  Venetians*  During  the  reign  of  Beinier^ 
Amurath  the  Second  beaeged  and  took  the  city,  but  soon 
retired,  leaving"  it  in  the  possession  of  the  same  prince. 

The  Venetians  were  driven  from  Athens  by  Anthony 
Signior  of  Thebes,  natural  son  of  Reinier,  and  the  duke- 
dom continued  in  his  family,  but  frequently  disputed 
by  competitors  of  the  same  kindred,*  until  Omar,  a 
general  of  Mahomet  the  (Jreat,  seized  upon  the  city  in 
1456.  But  this  was  not  its  last  distress ;  it  was  plundered 
and  sacked  by  the  Venetians  in  1464;  taken,  after  a 
bombardment  by  the  army  of  the  same  nation,  under 
Morosini/  in  1687 ;  and,  lastly,  besieged  and  again 
recovered  by  the  Turks  in  1688. 

•  Anthony  was  succoeded  by  Ncrius  ;  Nerius  was  dethroucd  by  his  brotli*  r 
Anthony  the  Second,  but  recovered  his  doiuiuiou  alter  the  death  of  that  pnuce. 
The  widow  of  Neriu  reigned  after  her  hnsbaiid,  but  was,  with  tiie  aarisfcaaoe  of 

the  Turks,  exi^clled,  and  afterwards  I'oisoned  at  Megara,  by  Franous,  eon  of 
Antlioiiy  the  Second,  the  last  Duke,  who,  after  a  year's  reii;n,  was  deprived  of 
his  domiuious,  first  of  Attica,  and  afterwards  of  Ikeotia,  and  iiiuiily  strangled 
by  order  of  Kahomet.  It  is  said  that  Athens,  in  her  kst  extremity,  when 
besieged  by  Omar,  refused  tlic  assistance  of  the  Latin  princes,  who  demanded 
the  conversion  of  the  liorotic  Cncks  as  the  price  of  their  aid.  All  the  latter 
revoiutious  of  Athens  aie  detailed  iu  a  work  called  Atcne  Attica,  by  Fauelli, 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  oe&tury,  which  it  referred  to  by  Chandler; 
it  was  lent  to  me,  at  Athens,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Fauvcl. 

Atenc  Attica  contains  a  jilau  and  a  picture  of  Athens,  as  it  was  In^sieged  by 
Morosini,  and  also  some  rude  cuts  from  wood,  representing  all  the  Dukes  who 
soooeasively  governed  this  state.  I  bou^t  the  book  afterwardi  at  Ye&ioe. 


'  This  was  by  tu  the  most  fatal  of  tion  of  the  roof  and  of  the  central 

all  the  disasters  that  have  ever  adected  figrires  in  the  eastern,  and  one  or  two 
the  architectural  remains  of  the  Aero-  of  the  western  pediment;  the  Erec- 
polis.  "  A  few  yeans  Ix  fore  the  sie^e,  theium  was  so  little  iujurod  that  it 
when  Wheler,  Spcm,  and  De  Nointel  was  osed  as  theharan  of  alMrlddi 
visited  Athens,  the  Projiyla'a  still  pre-  house;  and  there  were  still  some  re- 
served its  ]jedini('ut ;  the  Temple  of  mains  of  buildings  and  statues  on  the 
Victory  without  Wings  was  aauplete ;  south  side  of  the  Parthenon." — Intro- 
the  Parthenon,  or  great  Temple  of  dnction  to  the  Topography  ol  Athona. 
Minerva,  was  porfect,  ^ith  the  exoep-  — ^[1864.] 
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That  Athens  should  still  remain  a  well-peopled  city, 
after  such  repeated  miseries,  is  surely  somewhat  astonish- 
ing :  and,  indeed,  from  the  Turkish  conquest  by  Maho- 
met^ nntil  about  the  year  1684,  it  was  believed  in 
Christendom  to  have  been  ahnost  deserted.*  At  that 
period  the  learned  Martin  Crusius'  published  his  Turco- 
Grnecia,  which  contained  two  letters,  one  from  Zygo- 
malas,  a  native  of  Naupliay  in  the  Morea,  the  other 
from  Cabasilasi  an  Acamaman,  both  of  whom  attempted 
to  describe  the  state  of  the  dty  and  its  remaining 
antiquities.  Bat  long  after  that  time,  and  so  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  a  very  learned  author 
wrote  thus,  in  summing  up  its  history  : — **  Lastly  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1455^  it  was  so  despoiled  by  the 
Tnrksy  that  it  is  now  no  longer  a  town,  but  a  village 
under  the  dominion  of  that  people,  who  have  given  it 
ihe  name  of  Setines,*'** 

'  There  are  four  authors  quoted  In  the  Introduction  to  the  TraveLB  before 

mentioned,  wlio  talk  of  Athens  aa  in  that  deplorable  state :  Nicholas 
Gerbel,  in  1550 ;  Dupinet,  in  1554 ;  Laurenbtirg,  in  1657  ;  and  the  geo- 
grapher Ortellius,  in  1578,  who  says  of  it,  "  nunc  casulae  tantmn  suijersunt 
qiuedam.** 

*  Kmn!^,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  In  the  University  of  Ttthingeo. 

•  Lamb.  Boa.  Antiq.  Gra-c.  p.  20. 


*  MeursiuB,  in  hia  treatise  *De 
Fortuna  Atheuanim,'  concludes  thus: 
Quia  ne  nomsn  qnidem  suum  Qrhi 
iD(y>rniptum  maiisit,  ac  Sethines  nun- 
Gupatur,  quasi  Sij^^var,  quod  est  Etc 
*ABrfi>ast  diceres.  Jure  merito  boo 
Ifaionis  usQipftvaam. 

Tiatimi  mfi  kasfoqva  valat  nntere 
•  tnslH*'" 

This  treatise,  which  is  reprinted  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Thcsaunis  of 
Grouovius,  may  be  consul tcU  by  those 
who  are  ciirioitB  in  matters  connected 
with  the  decline  and  fall  of  Athens; 
nii'l  it  fklso  aflords  some,  although  not 
certain,  help  to  the  topographer. 

CSqIoimI  Leake  mentions  tlw  mis- 
tikes  of  Zygomala  and  Kavasila,  the 
corres|)oiident.s  of  ('nifiins,  the  most 
singular  uf  which,  the  Huttpfjsitiou  that 
the  Ptethenoo  was  the  Temple  of  the 

▼OL.  I.  8 


Unknown  God,  was  adopted  by  the 
IVench  amhsssador  Deshayes,  who 
passed  through  Athens  in  the  year 
1G21,  and  published  a  fewobservatkml 
upon  it. — Ibid.  p.  xcvii. 

Athens  -was  hesisfsd  mors  than 
onco  (luring  the  War  of  Lidependenoe. 
A  most  graphic  acrount  of  the  first 
outbreak  may  be  seen  in  'A  Tour 
through  the  TniUsb  Empire,*  written 
by  an  eye-witness  of  the  attack 
and  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
Pallikari,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1821. 
Hy  aooomplishecl'and  andaUe  fiiend 
Mr.  John  Fuller  did  not  witness  the 
horrors  that  accomixtnicd  the  raising 
the  siego  hy  Omar  Yrioni  in  the  fol- 
lowing Jufy,  nor  the  merciless  and 
cowardly  massacre  ^vl^K]l  disgraced 
the  triuiijpli  of  the  Greeks  in  June 
of  the  following  year,  when,  after  a 
seven  months*  siege,  the  Turks  eva- 
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But  if  the  mere  existence  of  the  town,  after  the  Tevo> 

lution  of  so  many  ages,  excites  our  wonder,  we  must  be 
more  surprised  that  it  contains  at  this  day  almost  moro 

objects  of  admiration  than  would  be  displayed  by  an 
assemblage  of  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  art  to  be 
found  in'eveiy  other  part  of  Gkeeoe. 

coated  the  Acropolis.    Mr.  WacMin  fiymid  at  the  foot  of  the  tower.   **  It 

tonstntcs  the  numh'r  who  surrcinlercd  was  wiid  that  a  ro|>o  hy  wliich  lio  was 

at  1140  of  every  age  aad  sex;  aud  letting  himself  down  had  brukcu,  aud 

mjB  thxX  thoie  who  were  batobered  that  he  was  killed  by  the  fall ;  now- 

on  the  8ix)t  on  the  10th  of  July  ever,  no  one  gave  ctedit  to  the  story, 

amniintcd  to  400.    General  Gordon,  and  it  was  rnthcr  supyiosed  that  he  had 

in  his  History  (book  ii.),  confirms  this  been  strangled  and  then  thrown  from 

ioooont.  Afteradoabtmlinfcerr^um,  the  top.** 

the  celebrated  Ulysses — who^  nom  a  Ghonras  was  master  of  the  Acropolia 

pace  of  AV\  T'asha,  became  a  hero  and  until  he  was  killed  by  an  accidental 

a  chief — was  ai)|x)inteil|  by  those  who  shot  during  tlie  investment  of  Athena 

had  expelled  the  Tnrka,  to  the  com-  by  Kntal^Baaha  and  Omar  Vrioni ; 

mand  of  the  Acropolis  and  th«  <:ovcm-  hut  Reschid  Pasha  was  in  possession 

ment  of  Athens,  with  the  title  and  of  the  town.    A  series  of  oporations, 

power  of  Captain-General  of  Eastern  in  which  Colonel  Fabvier  and  Karais- 

Graeoe.  When  he  retired  to  his  cave  kaiki  diiefly  figm^d,  now  took  place, 

in  ramassus,  his  deputy,  the  assassin  and  oontinnedimtil  the  Acropolis  sur- 

Ghouras,  ruli^^l  Atlions  for  him  ;  and  rendered,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1827, 

Mr.  Waddiugton  says  that,  in  his  after  a  siege  of  eleven  months.  Two 

daily  rides  amonj^rt  the  mountains  thousand  peraons,  of  whom  five  hnn* 

and    villat^es    of  Attica,  althou(^h  dred  were  women,  issued  from  the 

unarmofl  ami  alono,  he  risked  little  castle,  and,  emVarkinj;  in  French  and 

under  the  vi^nroua    desjiotism    of  Austrian  vessels,   i^issed    over  to 

Ulyaaea  (Waddington,  p.  93).  The  Salamis  and  IVnxM.  The  Aeropitlis 

subsequent  carcrr  of  this  adventurer  was  bombarded,  with  more  or  leas 

is  told  in  General  Gordon's  History  activity,  during   almost  the  whole 

(book  x.ii.  p.  180^.    Ue  deserted  from  siege.    The  Parthenon  was  a  good 

the  Greeks  to  toe  Torks,  bnt  soon  deid  hattered,  and  the  Eveciheam 

re|>entod  of  his  baseness,  and  delivered  much  injured.    It  should  Iw  recorded 

himself  U[)   to   his  former  de[>uty,  that  the  inhabitants  of  AUieus  evacu- 

Ghouras,  who  imprisonetl  him  in  the  atod  the  city  throe  times  during  the 

tower  of  the  Afiropolis,  and  on  the  War  irf  Independenoe.— [1854.] 
17th  of  June  his  lileless  body  was 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

AntiquitMi  of  AtheiiB     Temple  of  TbeaeuB  —  Areopogm  —  Tttjz  —  Ifii- 
aiam  —  Momimeiit  of  FhUopappoa  —  Odtfuin  —  Theatre  of  Beocbni  — • 

River  IlissuR  —  Adrian*a  Temple  —  Oallirhoe  —  Stadium  of  AttioOB 
Herodes  —  Adrian's  arch  and  aqueduct  —  Monument  of  Lysicnitcs  — 
Monument  of  AodiQiUGiie  Olynestee  —  The  Doric  Porfcioo  —  Many  smaller 
remains. 

During  otir  reddenoe  of  ten  weeks  at  Athens  there 
was  not,  1  believe^  a  day  of  which  we  did  not  devote  a 
part  to  the  contemplation  of  the  noble  monnments  of 

Grecian  genius,  which  have  outlasted  the  ravages  of 
time  and  the  outrage  of  barbaroiis  and  antiquarian 
despoilers. 

The  Temple  of  Theseus  was  within  five  minntes*  walk 
of  our  lodgings :  seen  at  a  little  distance,  it  appears  en* 
tire,  which  is  almost  its  actual  state ;  for,  excepting  the 

sculptures  on  the  back  and  front  porches,  and  the  roof, 
which  is  modern  and  vaulted,  the  outside  of  the  building 
has  been  but  little  affected  by  the  injuries  of  four-and- 
twenty  centuries,*  and  it  is  to  this  day  the  most  perfect 
ancient  edifice  in  the  world.  In  this  fabric  the  most 
enduring  stability,  and  a  rimplicity  of  design  peculiarly 
striking,  are  united  with  the  highest  elegance  and 
accuracy  of  workmanship ;  but  a  person  accustomed  to 
the  cumbrous  churches  of  Christendom,  spreading  over 
a  large  irregular  space,  would  not  be  struck  with  the 
sight  of  the  Ghrecian  temples ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
would  think  them  rather  small.    The  Thes6um  is  only 

'  It  wag  built  a  little  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  about  thirty  years  before 
tlie  FsrtheiKm. 
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one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  and  forty-five  feet 
broad,  and  appears  less  than  it  is  in  reality,  from  the 
proportion  of  the  columns,  which,  though  not  nineteen 
feet  high,  and  without  hases  and  plinths,  are  more  than 
nine  in  oircomferenoe  at  their  lower  extremities.  But 
the  materials  of  the  building  being  of  a  sort  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  think  most  costly,  and  the  inimitable 
skill  of  the  artist  becoming  more  apparent  at  every 
investigatioD,  the  first  slight  disappointment  is  succeeded 
by  the  purest  admiration. 

The  six-and-thirty  oolumns  of  this  temple,*  and  their 
entablatures,  as  well  as  the  steps  of  ascent,  and  the 
walls  of  the  cell  it«elf,  are  of  the  finest  Pentelican 
marble,  the  natural  colour  of  which  may  be  perceived 
where  the  stone  has  been  recently  broken,  although  its 
general  surface  has  been  tinged  by  the  hand  of  time 
with  a  pale  yellow  hue.  The  shafts  of  some  of  the 
columns  (whose  tambours,  as  has  been  discovered  by 
the  fragments  of  the  Parthenon,  were  not  united  by  any 
cement,  but  by  a  sort  of  leaden  or  iron  cramp),  and 
especially  the  corner  ones  on  the  right  of  the  pronaos, 
have  been  dii^ointed  by  earthquakes,  but  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  injured  to  threaten  a  speedy  fall.  The 


»  "The  Temple  of  Theseus  is  a  three  feet  four  inches  in  dinmcter  at 

peripteral   hexautylo,   with  thirteen  the  base,  aiid  ocar  uinetocn  feet  hijgh, 

oolumna  on  the  sides.  It  feces  the  with  an  interooliiiniiMtj(ni  of  five 

east.    The  cell  witliin  measures  forty  feet  four  inches,  GXoe})t  at  the  eogles, 

feet  in  len^jth  and   twenty  feet  in  where,  as  nsunl  in  tlic  r>orlc  oirder, 

breadth.   It  has  a  pronaos  and  a  pos-  the  interval  is  made  smaller,  in  order 

tloum,  each  of  which  is  formed  by  a  to  bring  the  tri^lyphs  to  tlie  angle, 

prolot^tion  of  the  side  walls  of  the  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  offend 

cell,  havino;  two  cohinins  between  the  tlie  eye  by  the   inoqnnlity  of  the 

anta3 :  but  tlie  depth  of  the  pronaos  is  metopes.    The  8tylol>ate  is  formed 

greater  than  that  of  the  posticnm,  and  only  of  two  steps.  The  height  of  the 

the  depth  of  tlie  {aortic  >  of  the  pro-  temple,  from  the  bottom  of  tlu-  stylo- 

naoa  is  greater  than  that  of  the  portico  bate  to  the  summit  of  the  pediment^ 

at  the  back  oi  the  tciuplc ;  the  two  is  thirty-three  feet  and  a  half  .    .  . 

former  measure  tojisether  thirty- three  All  the  sctdptuies  of  the  Tbeatfnm, 

feet,  the  two  latter  twenty-seven  feet,  butthoseof  the  metope  and  the  friaes 

The  side  jwrticoes  of  the  teniple  are  of  the  vpKtibules,  preserve  tlie  remains 

only  six  feet  in  breadth.    The  thirty-  of  the  colours  with  which  thoy  are 

fonr  oolttmns  of  the  peristyle,  as  well  painted.*' — ^Toi)ogTaph3  of  Athens,  p. 

as  the  four  in*  the  ▼esiibule,  are  near  892,  note.— [1864.] 
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flutings  of  many  of  them  have  been  broken  by  stonen, 

and  otherwise  injured,  as  is  the  case  with  the  figures  in 
mezzo-relievo  on  the  metopes,  and  those  of  the  friezes  of 
the  western  porch  of  the  temple. 

The  sculpture  on  the  western  front,  the  posticumy 
though  it  has  been  Btruck  with  lightning,  is  in  the  best 
preservation.  The  prominent  figure,  of  Theseus  killing 
H  Centaur,  who  is  struggling  on  his  b«ack,  want»  the 
head  and  a  right  arm,  but  the  body  of  liis  enemy  is 
very  entire.  Two  of  the  Centaurs,  laying  a  large  stone 
over  one  of  the  Lapithaa  in  a  pit,  are,  as  they  were 
noticed  by  Chandler,  less  injured  than  the  other  figures. 
Is  not  this  the  fable  of  Ceneus,  who,  when  he  could  not 
be  otlierwisc  slain,  was  buried  alive  ?  Two  figures  with 
shields,  supposed  to  be  Hercules  and  lolaus  descending 
into  hell,  have  lost  their  heads,  arras,  and  legs. 

The  whole  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Theseum  has  been 
modelled  by  Lord  Elgin's  artists,*  as  well  as  by  the 
French  agents ;  but  the  noble  ambassador  did  not  suffer 
any  part  of  it  to  be  separated  from  the  building,  and  for 
this  forbearance  he  gives  himself  all  due  credit.  The 
opposite  ^Mition  assert  that  the  endeavour  was  made, 
but  interrupted  in  the  outset.  I  could  not  decide  on  the 
motive,  but  was  contented  with  the  fact. 

"  Bless'd  be  the  great  for  what  they  took  away. 
And  what  they  left  me." 

The  cell  of  the  temple,  the  outside  walls  of  which  were 

anciently  adorned  with  paintings  by  Micon,  and  wliere 
the  modern  Greeks  formerly  drew  pictures  of  their 
saints,  now  quite  effaced,  is  converted  into  a  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Qeorge,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
festival  of  tiiat  saint,  is  never  opened,  unless  to  gratify 
the  ciuriosity  of  travellers.    The  door  to  it  on  the  south 

•  n»e  caaU  aro  now  in  tho  Britiah  bculpturcs,  difltM-inj;  as  they  do  fnnu 

Miiseum ;  aiid  any  one  may  judge  for  tlieoi»iuioii  of  tSiuin  t,  lun  e  the  api)car- 

hiinsclf  whether  tho  conjectures  of  oooe  of  being  well  foiudod. — rib54,j 
Colon*  I  Leake  as  to  some  of  thdBO 

VOL.  1.  • 
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side  of  the  church,  is  but  small;  it  is  plated  with  irony 
which  is  perforated  or  indented,  in  every  part,  with 
pistol  ;ui(l  g'un  luillets.  The  pavciuLiit  liaving  on  the 
ijhsi^lc  been  removed,  the  lioor  is  of  mud ;  and  in  the 
middle  nearly  of  the  building  there  is  a  small  sepulchral 
mound  of  earth,  like  those  in  our  churchyards.  This 
is  the  grave  of  Tweddle*  A  slab  of  marble,  with  an 
inscription,  is  in  preparation,  at  Lord  Elgin's  expense, 
and  under  his  direction.  An  epitiiph  fur  such  a  person, 
and  to  be  placed  in  such  a  spot,  must  be  a  work  of  some 
nicety.  The  interior  of  the  church  has  a  melancholy 
appearance ;  the  walls  are  quite  bare,  and  the  pictures 
of  saints  in  the  sacristy,  or  oval  recess,  erected  in  the 
eastern  porch,  are  of  the  most  pitiful  kind.  Tliu  round 
marble  with  the  four  fiices  of  inscriptions,  which  isliowed 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Prytaneum,  still  remains  in  the 
south  corner  of  the  western  front. 

The  Thes^um  stands  on  a  knoll  of  open  ground,  cultt<* 
vated  for  com,  between  two  and  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  town,  and  not  more  than  twenty  yards  from 
the  wall  of  modern  Atliens.  Under  the  sIoi-Ki  of  the  hill 
is  one  of  the  gateways,  through  which  those  who  live 
to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis  take  their  road  to  the 
Piraeus. 

A  person  walking  from  the  temple  towards  the 

Acropolis,  and  passing  out  of  this  gate,  if  he  still  keeps 
in  the  diivction  of  the  walls,  will  immediately  ascend 
the  craggy  hill  of  the  Areopagus.    This  hill  is  very 

*  Thisyuung  person  exciteil  iu  his  of  other  modem  worthies.  On  an 
daj  mudb  mterest,  and  lus  early  denth  einiucDOtt  near  the  Colontw  Hippius 
at  AtbeoB  gave  him  a  coUbrity  dis-  "  standi  a  aapulcbrc,  seen  at  a  great 
proiwrtioued,  perhnps,  to  lii.s  real  (liBlance.owinji  to  the  glittering  white- 
merits.  But  Dr.  Clarke  (vol.  iii.  p.  uess  of  its  marble.  I  know  who  slce}« 
632)  s\)eakM  of  him  as  a  very  extra-  the  etemiil  sleep  there,**  says  Mr. 
ordinary  vaaa,  an.l  <loi)li»rea  the  loss  Hettner  (p.  13);  *♦  K.  O.  *Miiller, 
of  Iiis  pajK-rs,  which  (lisri]>i«t\'ired  very  l>oni  at  I'lieg  in  Silesia,  dic<l  n( 
inyslcriuuiily  when  in  custody  of  the  Athens  Ist  of  Aiiinist,  lti40."  8ct' 
British  embassy  at  (Tonstantinopile.  Afvpendix,  p.  4:JG,  vol.  ii.'of  thib 
He  died  in  1799,  and  was  bom  in  work,  for  notice  of  this  monuments— 
IT'!!'.  Athens  nnd  its  vicinity  seem  £1865.J 
declined  to  bccouic  the  burying-placci^ 
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uneven,  consisting  of  two  rocky  eminences,  on  the  lowest 
of  which  is  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite.  A  cave  below  this  chapel^  always 
shown  by  the  Athenians,  and  which  contains  a  cold 
spring,  perhaps  the  fonntain  mentioned  by  Pansanias 
as  being  near  the  Temple  of  Apollo  and  Pan^*  on  the 
descent  from  the  Acropolis,  is  no  otherwise  curious 
than  as  being  reported  by  the  devout  Christians  to  have 
given  shelter  to  St.  Paul.  The  Areopagus  is  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  craggy  sides  of  tihe  AcropoUsi 
which  is  mentioned  that  too  important  a  signification 
may  not  be  attached  to  the  words  mountain,  hill,  valley 
and  rock  ;  for,  in  fact,  the  scene  {presented  by  the  city 
and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Athens  is  a  landscape  in 
miniatore,  the  most  lovely  in  the  world,  indeed,  but  by 
no  means  corresponding  with  the  notions  of  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  vast  exploits,  without  having 
beheld  the  country,  of  the  Greeks.  There  are  no 
remains  of  any  ancient  building  which  may  have  been 
the  place  of  assembly  on  the  Areopagus,  although  that 
celebrated  court  continued  to  exist  to  a  late  period,  as 
Bnfius  Festus,  Proconsul  of  Greece  during  the  reigns 
of  Gratian  and  Theodosius,  is  called  an  Areopagite. 

The  ground  at  the  west  of  this  hill  is  a  hollow  valley, 
which  is  enclosed  on  the  other  side  by  the  sloping  con- 
cave ascent  of  another  eminence,  less  rocky  than  that  of 
the  Areopagus,  but  covered  only  with  a  very  thin  soil. 
This  hill,  though  considerably  inferior  in  height  to  * 
the  Acropolis,  is,  in  the  ancient  descriptions,  ranked 
amongst  the  Attic  mountains,  under  the  name  of  Lyca- 
bettufl.  The  region  betwen  the  Areopagus  and  Lyca- 
bettus  was  part  of  the  old  city,  and  included  within  the 
walls,  which  may  be  yet  traced  over  the  brow  of  the 
last-mentioned  hill.  The  part  in  the  valley  was  the 
Coele  of  Athens,  the  Hollow ;  and  above  this  there  are 

*  Cokniel  U-ake  lays  that  "  this   certain  among  the  positions  of  ancient 
nay  be  oonaidered  aa  one  of  the  moat  Atbeoa  "  (p.  38).--tl854.3 
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very  evident  vestiges  of  Pnyx,  the  place  of  public 
^embly.  These  are  immediately  frontiiio^  (westward) 
the  Aoiopolisy  in  the  concave  slope  of  Lycabettus,  which 
in  this  place  presents  the  appearance  of  being  hewn 

perpendicularly,  so  as  to  form  the  cord  of  the  semi- 
circular arc. 

In  the  middle,  or  rather  in  a  niche  of  this  part  of  the 
hilly  there  are  two  pieces  of  wall,  composed  of  stones  of 
an  immense  size^*  meeting  in  an  obtuse  angle,  in  which 
there  is  a  flat  area  raised  npon  a  flight  of  fonr  or  five 

steps.  This  a|)pear8  to  have  been  the  Bema  of  the 
orators,  or  at  least  the  platform  on  which  the  pulpit 
was  raised,  after  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  Lysander, 
when  it  fronted  the  Acropolis,  and  had  no  view  of  the 
sea.  The  ground  has  been  cleared  away  in  several 
parts,  so  as  to  show  other  portions  of  the  same  wall.** 

Just  above  the  stone  platform  is  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
whence  there  is  a  view  of  the  Piraeus,  the  peninsula  of 
Mimychia,  and  tbe  whole  line  of  coast.  The  west  side 
of  Lycabettus  fedls,  by  an  easy  descent,  into  the  large 
plain  of  Athens.  Goele,  the  area  of  Pnyx,  the  sides  and 
summits  of  Lycabettus,  are  ploughed  up  and  cultivated 
where  there  is  any  soil  on  the  rock.  They  were  covered 
with  the  green  blades  of  wheat  and  barley  as  early  as 
the  month  of  January ;  and,  on  the  clear  warm  days 
which  often  occur  in  tiie  depth  of  onr  Athenian  winter, 
swarmed  with  trains  of  Greek  and  Turkish  females, 
clothed  in  their  bright-coloured  hoods  and  mantles, 
some  strolling  about,  others  sitting  in  circles,  with  their 

•  "  This    colossal    fabric,    which  ^  In  my  first  edition    this  pxxi 

Wilder  takes  for  a  theatre,  and  Spon  work  of  clearing  tlje  ground  was  attri- 

for  the  AreopagUB,  is  worthy  of  the  buted  to  Lord  Elgin.    Mr.  Dodwell 

builders  of  Mycen.T  and  Tiryns,  and  tells  that  it  wa-s  Lord  Aberdeen  who 

is  coniixwed   of  large  quadrilateral  ordered  the  removal  of  the  soil ;  and 

bUmes  well  united "  rDodwell).    If  that  the  result  was  the  discovery  of 

the  representation  of  Uiifl  nte  f^en  thoie  fin^ucutj}  of  inscrilxxl  votive 

in    Fooocku's   Travels  was   correct,  offerings  which  are  now  in  the  British 

the  Bema  and  the  whole  Pnyx  were  Museum. — Dodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  482.— 

much  more  apparent  in  his  day  than  [1854.] 
nofw.— [1S64.J 
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ehiUrai  playing  on  the  Turkish  guitar,  and  dancing 
before  them.   Ab  the  season  advances  many  of  the 

poorer  sort  of  women  are  seen  in  these  corn-grounds, 
picking  the  wnld  salads  and  herbs  which  constitute  so 
material  a  part  of  their  diet  daring  the  long  fasts  of  the 
Greek  church. 

In  the  middle  of  Fehmary  the  com  was  a  foot  high, 
and  then,  to  crop  its  limnriance,  the  horses  of  the  Turks 
were  tethered  in  the  fields  amongst  the  st^inding  barley, 
and  were  continued  in  the  pasture  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks. 

Nothing  can  be  more  full  of  life  than  the  picture  to 
be  viewed,  particularly  on  this  side,  dose  to  the  walls 
of  Athens.  A  pleasing  object,  and  one  which  I  often 
encountered  in  my  rambles  near  the  town,  was  a  well- 
dressed  boy,  generally  a  Turk,  leading  in  a  coloured 
string  a  favourite  ram,  whose  horns  were  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  sometimes  playing  or  struggling  with  him, 
in  an  attitude  often  represented  by  andent  sculptors. 
It  is  usually  towards  the  Bairam  (the  Mahometan  fes- 
tival), and  the  Christian  carnival,  that  these  pretty 
animals  are  thus  adorned  previous  to  their  sacrifice* 
The  children  attending  their  mothers  in  their  walks  are 
also  often  followed  by  tame  lambs. 

To  return  to  our  survey :  on  your  way  from  the  city 
gates  towards  Pnyx,  before  you  come  to  the  side  of  the 
hill,  there  is  on  the  right  hand  an  assemblage  of  low 
crags»*  separated  from  Lycabettus  by  a  small  gap  in  the 
rocks.  On  one  of  these  crags  is  a  little  Greek  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Athanasius,  and  at  the  lower  end  of 
them,  towards  the  Areopagus,  is  a  smooth  descent, 
which  has  been  worn  even  and  slippery  by  the  effects 
of  a  singular  persuasion  prevalent  amongst  the  females 
of  Athens  of  both  religions ;  the  married  women  con- 

■  One  of  these  crags,  at  a  certain   called  kokti  dcdopa,  "  the  wicked  old 
distance,  has  the  ap|H>arancc  of  a    ha?."— Dodwell,  p.  406,  voL 
female  iu  a  sittiug  posture,  aud  is  [1654.] 
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oeive  that  by  sliding  uncovered  down  this  stone  they 
increase  their  chance  of  bringing  forth  male  children ; 
and  I  saw  one  of  them  myself  at  this  exercise,  which 

api)carcd  to  me  not  only  disagreeable,  but  indeed  some- 
what perilous. 

Above  the  steps  of  Pnyx,*  keeping  rather  on  an  ascent 
to  the  right  for  a  hmidred  paces,  yon  reach  the  highest 
part  of  LycabettuSy  where  there  is  a  windmill :  on  which 
spot,  as  Chandler  was  informed  by  an  eye-witness,  the 
Venetians,  in  1087,  placed  four  mortars  and  six  pieces 
of  cannon,  when  they  battered  the  Acropolis.* 

To  the  south  of  the  steps  of  Pnyx,  lower  down,  but 
at  no  great  distance  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  are  the  three 
artificial  excavations,  looking  like  square  caves,  conjec- 
tured by  Chandler  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  Cimon  the 
father  of  Miltiades,  and  of  his  mares,  thrice  victorious 
at  the  Olympic  games.  When  Lycabettus  was  supposed 
to  be  the  Areopagus  these  were  thought  to  be  the  pri- 
sons of  that  court,  and  are  so  laid  down  in  the  plan  of 
Athens  attached  to  the  Atene  Attica  of  Fanelli. 

Descending  from  the  Cimonian  sepulclires  into  the 
hollow  valley  Coele,  you  arrive  at  the  rocky  ascent  just 
under  the  Acropolis,  covered  with  tombstones,  one  of 
which  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  pious  Mussulman, 
who  has  also  a  tomb  at  Constantinople  and  at  Smyrna, 
and  is  believed  occasionally  to  revisit  the  earth  and 
appear  amongst  the  true  l>eliever8. 

Turning  again  to  the  right  (south-west),  and  having 
the  Acropolis  at  your  back,  you  proceed  for  a  short 

■  The  same  traveller  places  the  Persian  camjp  on  this  snot  j  but  Uerodotua, 
lib.  ▼iii.  Uninia,  cap.  52,  expressly  says  that  it  was  on  Uie  mount  culled  hy 
the  Athenians  "  The  Hill  of  Mars/  The  fact  is,  that  what  Dr.  Chandler 
calls  a  part  of  Lycabettus  was  thought  by  early  travellers  to  be  the  Aicopagoa. 


'  Colonel  Leake  considers  the  po-  Theatre  of  Kcgilla  (i.  e.  of  Hcrodes 

Bition  of  Pnyx  as  suflBciently  proved  Atticus) — "  thus,"   as    the  Colonel 

(p.  41).    Yot  Spon  took  tlie  re-  says,  "mistaking  the  most  andent  of 

mains  for  the   Areopagus;  Whcler  the  Athenian  edifices  for  the  tuost 

thouj^ht  they  iiii<iht  Ite  thnst-  of  the  modem.** — [1864.3 
Od^um  i  and  Stuart  cuii^i  llicm  the 
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time  over  a  flat,  now  a  corn-ground,  and  then  begin  to 
ascend  a  steep  hill,  separated  from  Lycabettns  by  a 
rocky  hollow,  through  which  there  is  a  road  from  the 
PiraBUs  to  the  city.  This  hill^  much  higher  than  Lyca- 
bettns,  is  that  once  called  the  Museum,  a  half  cannon- 
shot  from  the  Acropolis  ;  and  on  the  top  of  it  is  the 
monument,  visible  at  a  great  distance^  going  by  the 
name  of  the  tomb  of  Philopappus,* 

What  is  now  seen  of  this  structure  is  of  white  marble, 
the  suhetructure  of  which  being  partly  above  ground 
gives  it  a  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen  feet.  Its  forni 
is  that  of  a  very  elliptical  curve ;  and  the  concave  part 
of  the  ruin,  looking  towards  the  Acropolis,  contains 
two  oval  nichesy  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  statue^  one 
of  them  (that  on  the  right)  being  seated  in  a  chair.  A 
square  column  is  between  the  two  niches,  and  the  base 
of  the  Btructure  represents,  in  very  prominent  figures,  as 
large  as  life,  a  person  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  four  horses^ 
with  a  procession  in  front  and  a  Victory  following. 
The  figures  have  all  lost  their  heads,  and  the  horses' 
legs  are  broken ;  but  the  sculpture,  though  of  a  late 
date,  is  very  bold  and  animated,^  To  the  right  the 
monument  is  entire,  but  to  the  left  in  ruins ;  the  mar- 
bles composing  it  jutting  out  so  as  to  form  a  set  of  steps 
for  any  one  who  may  wish  to  dimh  to  the  higher  part 
of  ity  and  view  the  ornaments  more  closely.  The  part 
destroyed  contained  a  third  niche,  and  completed  the 
structure ;  the  remaijiing  portion  seems  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  be  likely  to  &11  with  the  first  earthquake. 

■  Cains  Julius  Antioclnis   Philo-  whose  triuni]  lis  is  represented  by  the 

Eppus,  grandson  of  Antiochns   the  scnlptnre   ni>ovo   mentioned.  Tlicro 

it  Kiug  of  Coimaagene,  deiKJScd  and  were  originally  three  niches  and  three 

ant  to  Rome  by  Vespanan.  Hia  atataea,  representing  PbilopappDBhjm- 

sons  Epiphaues  and  Callinicns  were  self,  bia  grandfather,  and  Scleucus  Ni- 

Bcnt  with  him ;  and  I'hiloimpiius,  ?on  of  cator. — Topography  of  Athens,  p.  429, 

£piphaQe8f  was  made  Consul  by  Tra-  audDodweir8Travel8,p.392. — [iti54.j 
jan.  fle  retired  to  Atbena,  and,  beiiig      *  Tba  repreaentatioiia  of  this  iDoini> 

enrolled  in  one  of  the  tribes,  erected  ment  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels  socm 

this  monument,  i>artly,  it  nuiy  be  pre-  to  rao  to  make  it  more  perfect  than 

aumed,  in  gratitude  to  Trajau,  one  of  it  was  in  1810. — [lb54.J 
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Many  parts  of  the  marble  are  covered,  not  to  say  de- 
facedy  with  names  of  ti'avellers.  The  name  of  an  artist, 
Pomairdi  I  think,  who  travelled  with  Mr.  Dodwell,  is, 
with  an  unpardonable  vanityi  written  up  in  half  a  dozen 
plaoes.  A  picture  taken  firom  this  spot  would  compre- 
hend all  tlK'  Boutli-west  of  the  city,  and,  with  the  an- 
nexed sketcli,  complete  tlie  view  of  Athens. 

Here  the  Venetians,  under  Morosini,  had  also  a  mor- 
tar, and  one  of  the  bombs  fired  from  it  was  fatal  to  some 
of  the  sculpture  on  the  west  front  of  the  Parthenon. 
The  same  spot  had  been  before  selected,  as  a  position 
calculated  to  overawe  the  city,  by  Antigonus  and  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  who  fortified  its  summits. 

The  Museum*  contains  nothing  else  wortliy  of  notioOy 
except  two  sepulchral  cavities^  much  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  of  Delphi,  scooped  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill.** 

Passinp^  down  from  the  Museum  towards  the  Acro- 
polis, and  keeping  a  little  to  the  right,  you  come  into  a 
flat  piece  of  ground,  which  stretches  along  the  southern 
rocks  of  the  citadel,  and  was  that  portion  of  ancient 
Athetis  called  Geramicus  within  the  City/'  but  is  now 
ploughed,  thongli  but  with  little  advantage  to  the  hus- 
bandman, as  the  soil  is  very  thin,  and  covered  in  many 
places  with  small  fragments  of  marble,  and  other  ruins 
of  ancient  buildings ;  a  circumstance  no  one  will  won- 
der at  wlio  has  looked  into  the  mention  made  of  this 
portion  of  ancient  Athens  by  Pausanias.^  In  this 
place  we  were  shown  several  marks  of  late  excavations^ 

*  Attic.  7,  b^gUming        x**P^  '  Kgpafuut6t. 

*  Pauaaniaa  says  the  Museum  waa  tiooa  the  aepulchral  cavities  to  tbo 

m  called  became  MnMens  was  said  MQlli  of  the  Ml,  and  tells  a  smgalar 

to'  have  sung  and  dicxi  there  (Attio.  atoiy  of  two  Turkish  women  perform* 

c.  2f») ;  but  Musfpus  was  buried,  ac-  ing  certain  magic  rites  in  iho  cavern, 

cording  to  another  authority,  at  Pha-  and  leaving  in  it  a  small  least,  oon> 

lermn.  See  an  inaeriptioii  given  ^sHng  of  a  enp  of  honey  and  wliHe 

fi^on.'-[1854.]  almonds,  a  cake,  and  a  vase  of  aro- 

Mr.  D'^lwcll  says  there  are  three  matic  herbs  bumincr,  as  a  sort  of 

ancient  excavations  in  the  rock  at  the  votive  offering  to  the  Motpoi,  or  Des- 

eaatern  foot  of  Que  Mmtfnm,  whidi  are  tiniei^  who  bauit  Uie  plaoc  (p.  396, 

called  Uie  **  old  Intlia.'*  He  also  men-  vd.  i.)— [1864.] 
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undertaken  chiefly  by  Loxxl  Elgin,  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  there  a  stone  with  an  inscription,  in  elegiac 

verse,  on  tlic  Athenians  who  were  slain  at  Potidasa. 

At  about  a  furlong  and  a  half  from  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis  the  plain  of  the  Ceramicus  is  terminated  by 
the  small  gravelly  channel  of  the  Ilissiis,  a  riyer,  as 
Boccaccio  calls  the  Sebeto,  qnanto  rico  d'  onor  tanto 
povero  d'  aequo and  which,  during  our  winter  at 
Athens,  notwithstanding^  some  rain  and  snow,  was  never 
swelled  even  into  a  temporary  torrent.  The  channel, 
however,  may  not  in  former  times  have  been  always  so 
entirely  dry;  for  water  is  discovered,  at  a  little  depth, 
by  digging-  into  the  stony  bottom,  which  may  be  more 
shallow  now  than  formerly,  and  choked  up  by  tlie 
accumulation  of  the  sunoimding  ruins.  But  the  Ilissus, 
if  full  to  the  margin,  oould  never  have  been  more  than 
an  insignificant  river/* 

Going  directly  fipom  the  Mnseom  towards  the  Acro- 
polis, in  order  to  pass  close  under  the  rock,  you  arrive 
at  the  western  angle  of  the  hill,  and  at  once  see  the 
remains  of  the  theatre  built  by  Herodes.**  These  are 
not  of  marble,  but  of  stones  of  large  dimension,  and  pre- 
serve exactly  the  same  appearance  as  when  described 

*  T  sec  that,  on  the  strength  of  these  pools  of  water,  to  which  the  Alhani'an 
women  of  Athens  resort  to  wash  their  clothes,  Mr.  Chateaubriand  attacks  Dr. 
Chaudler,  who  laughed  at  the  traveller  Lc  Boi  for  representing  tho  Ilissu»  luia 
fine  flowing  river»  with  a  Tespeetable  bridge  aofOM  it. 


'  Mr.  Dodwell  saw  it  an  impetuous  tlirough  it,"  but  of  dipping  his  bare 

torrent,  tfler  a  heavy  thnndernilorm  feet  in  the  water. — F. 

on  Ilymettus,  in  September,  l?^On  ;  •»  My  firs!  edition  had  these  words 

l)ut  on  the  20th  of  the.same  month  it  hero :  *'  built  on   the  site  of  the 

was  dry  (p.  474).  Od^um  of  Pericles."    Of  this  there  is 

Mr.  Hay  garth  (iu  Walpole,  p.  642)  some  donbt.   Mr.  Haygartb  adheres 

aajB  of  the  Ilissus,  "  It  is  now  quito  to  Stuart's   opinion,  that  these  are 

drv,  except  after  tlic  stonns  of  winter,  the  remains  of  the  Tlicatrc  uf  ?.;icchu8  ; 

It  was  not  very  deep  anciently,  for  and  Colonel  Leake  supposes  that  the 

Sooratee  and   his   oompanion,  in  Od^nm  of  Perieles  was  not  on  fbe  site 

riato,  sj^ak  of  walking  through  it  of  the  0  Irinn  of  Herodes,  or  Music 

barefoot."    The  modern  city  is  sup-  Theatre  of  Regilla.    This  also  is  the 

plied  by  a  subterranean  canal,  which  opinion  of  Dr.  Clarke.    I  think  they 

partly  exhansto  the  Ilissns.— [lS64.j  are  right. -[1864.J 
Socntes  does  not  speak  of  ''walking 
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by  Dr.  Chandler  forty  years  ago.  The  entrance  to  the 
area  of  the  ruiu  is  Btill  from  the  citadel,  to  which  one 
of  the  wall%  formerly  the  inner  one  of  the  proscenium, 
serves  as  an  outwork*  What  is  to  be  seen  of  the  seats 
of  ihe  Theatre,  which  are  scooped  out  of  the  side  of  the 
hill,  is  chiefly  on  the  right  or  west  side  of  the  area,  the 
fallinp:  riil)l)ish  and  mould  liaving  blocked  up  those  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  semicircle.  The  cord  of  the  arc 
is  about  eighty-two  long  paces. 

This,  though  the  original  building  was  of  great  mag- 
nificence, is  not  a  striking  ruin,  but  of  a  very  stable 
construction,  and  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  study 
of  architects.  The  very  little  depth  of  the  scene  shows 
the  use  to  which  the  theatre  was  put ;  not  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  playSy  but  for  the  contests  in  music  at  the 
Panathensean  festivals.  The  three  rows  of  arched  win- 
dows, one  above  the  other,  seem,  more  in  the  Eoman 
than  in  the  Grecian  taste. 

As  you  proceed  from  the  Odeum  by  the  rugged  track 
dose  to  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  in  the  sanie  direction 
(to  the  east),  the  naked  rocks,  crowned  with  the  pro- 
jecting battlements  of  tlio  citadel,  are  seen  high  above 
you  to  the  left.  Some  soil  and  sloping  erases  are  seen 
about  half  way  up  the  hill,  to  which  point  you  can 
climb,  but  above  this  the  rocks  rise  perpendiculkrly  and 
are  inaccessible. 

A  hundred  paces  from  the  Ode'um  there  is  to  be  seen, 
half  hidden  in  the  cliflP,  what  looks  like  the  foundation 
arches  of  a  projecting  part  of  the  fortress  above.  They 
have  been  thought  part  of  an  ancient  portico  leading  to 
the  Music  Theatre. 

Unless  directed  to  observe  them  you  would  hardly 
notice  these  ruins,  nor  would  you  pay  much  attention 
to  the  site  of  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  which  occurs  at 
a  httle  distance  from  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Acro- 
polis, were  it  not  for  the  ancient  vestiges  placed  on  the 
rocks  above.   The  drcular  sweep  of  the  seats,  indented 
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into  the  side  of  the  hill,  is  scarcely  perceptible,  nor  did 
I  observe  the  stone-work  at  the  extremities^  extant  in 
Chandler's  time.  But  some  of  the  monuments  above 
the  Theatre  still  remain.*  Three  pilasters  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  supporting  an  entablature,  are  standing 
against  the  flat  mouth  of  a  large  cave  in  the  side  of  the 
hill,  which  is  now  closed  up  and  converted  into  a  church, 
dedicated  to  Panagia  Spiliotissa,  or  our  Lady  of  the 
Cavern.^  Over  the  middle  pilaster  is  an  inscription, 
above  which  the  architrave  has  some  relievos  of  laurel 
wreaths ;  on  the  top  of  the  whole,  in  the  middle,  was 
the  statue,  sedent,  thought  by  Stuart  to  be  the  perBOuifi- 
cation  of  the  people,  from  the  word  AHMOS  in  tlie 
inscription  to  the  rights  and  considered  by  Chandler  to 
be  the  statue  of  Niche ;  but  at  last  determined  by  Lord 
Elgin,  who  has  placed  it  in  his  museum,  to  be  the  image 
of  the  bearded,  or  Indian,  Bacchus.  The  statue  had  no 
head  so  early  as  16 TO,  and  is  dressed  in  a  ticker's  skin, 
which  makes  it  look  like  a  female.'**  His  Lordship  has 
also  taken  away  the  very  ancient  sun-dial  which  was  to 
the  left  of  the  statue. 

Above  the  cave,  and  in  a  position  which  requires 
some  climbing  to  reach,  just  under  the  w^alls  of  the 
citadel,  are  two  Corinthian  pillars,  one  three  or  four 
feet  lower  than  the  other,  standing  without  any  other 
structure  attached  to  them,  and  having  triangular  capi- 
tals, formerly  the  bases  of  tripods. 

Leaving  die  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  you  descend  to  the 

*  Fknaaii.  Attio.  p.  37. 


*  Colonel  Leako  says  that  *'  the  the  top  of  the  theatre  under  tihe  Aoo- 

strongeet  proof  that   these  remains  pel  is ;  bat  the  menial  of  Mr.  Payne 

iK'lon^  to  the  Tlieatre  of  Bacchus  is  Kni<j;]it,  en^javptl  in  Colonel  T/cake's 

to  be  found  in  the  choragic  monu>  work,  settles  the  question.   The  in- 

menti  ^11  eiistiu^;  in  that  part  of  the  scription  above  allnoed  to  recorda  the 

site  of  Athons.**  Mr.  Hawkins  assigns  choraglo  tlitimph  of  Tlirnsyllus,  who, 

the  same  site  to  the  Theatre  of  liacchus.  it  seems,  converted  the  cave  into  a 

— Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  492.— [1854.]  small  temple.— [185*0 

^  There  is  no  doabtthtaia  the  cave  ■  The  Baoohna  ia  at  the  Britiah 

mentioned  by  Panaaaiaa  aa  bdng  at  Mn8euin.-H[^8^] 
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modern  walls  of  the  town  on  your  left,  close  to  which 
the  ground  is  ploughed  and  sowed,  and  then  arrive  at 
one  of  the  gatewaysi  whence  there  is  a  road  that  leads 
south  of  the  plain  towards  Cape  Golonne,  the  Simian 
promontory.  At  a  few  paces  to  the  left  of  this  road, 
near  the  gateway,  is  a  circular  pavement,  an  al6ni,  or 
corn-floor,  of  the  kind  so  commonly  seen  in  Greece. 

Beyond  this  gate  the  walls  project,  and  you  have  to 
pass  round  an  angle  of  them  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
ruin  of  inconceivable  magnificence,  directly  before  you 
to  the  east. 

After  leaving  the  walls  and  walking  over  corn- 
grounds,  rugged  and  interrupted  by  ravines,  at  about 
a  furlong  distance  you  come  to  a  flat  paved  area :  it 
a|)peaiB  artificially  raised,  as  may  be  seen  from  some 
foundation  walls  on  the  eastern  side,  and  towards  the 
channel  of  the  Ilissus,  which  passes  at  a  hundred  paces 
to  the  soutli.  On  this  stand  the  sixteen  flut^^d  Corin- 
thian columns  of  the  building  finished  by  Hadrian, 
called  by  some  the  Pantheon,  and  by  others  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius/ 

The  stupendous  size  of  the  shafts  of  these  columns 
(for  they  are  six  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  sixty 


•  "  Wo  are  equally  well  assared 
timt  the  cluster  of  magnificent  colnmns 
oi'  Pentelic  marble,  at  the  south-east 
end  of  the  city,  near  the  Uiamu,  be- 
longed to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
01ym]nus.  They  are  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  sixteen  in  number,  six 
feet  and  a  dmM  in  diameter,  and  above 
sixty  feet  hi|^  atanding  upon  an 
artificial  platform,  supported  by  a 
wall,  the  remains  of  which  show  that 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  platform  was 
2300  feet.  It  appears  from  the  ex- 
isting; remains  that  the  tomplo  con- 
sisted of  a  cell  surrounded  by  a 
peristyle,  which  had  ten  colnmns  in 
mmt  and  twenty  on  the  sides  ;  that 
the  peristyle,  1h  in:^  double  on  the 
sides  an<l  quadruple  at  tlio  posticum 
and  pronaos,  consisted  altogether  of 


120  columns,  and  that  the  whole 
length  of  tlif  hnildinp;  was  354  feet, 
and  its  breadth  171." — Topography 
of  At]ieiiB,p.44. 

ICr.  Hawkins  (Walpok^  Ifemoirs, 
vol.  i.  p.  489)  says,  "  It  would  be 
absurd  to  appropriate  these  columns 
to  any  other  bnilding  whidi  Pausanias 
has  mentioned  ;  for  instance,  to  the 
Paiithoon,  which  has  the  best  claim." 
Chandler  and  Stuart  were  the  first  to 
assign  the  right  name  to  these  sujierb 
remains.  'I  hv  picture  of  tlioni  <;ivcn 
in  Pocooko's  Travels  (vol.  ii.  p.  ItVj) 
makes  them  look  very  different  from 
what  they  were  in  1810,  when  they 
were  exactly  as  reprrs( ntt  .1  by  Dr. 
(Markers  drau^tsroan  (vol.  iii.  p.  666). 
— [lB64.j 
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feet  in  height)  does  not  more  arreet  the  attention  of  the 

spectator  than  tlic  circumstance  of  there  being  no  fallen 
ruins  on  or  near  the  spot,  which  was  covered  witli  a 
hundred  and  twenty  columns  and  the  marble  walls  of  a 
temple  abounding  in  statues  of  gods  and  heroes  and  a 
thousand  offerings  of  splendid  piety.  About  fifty  years 
a;^^o  there  was  another  column  standing,  which  was 
thrown  down*  to  build  a  mosk  near  the  market-place, 
and  so  entirely  removed  as  not  to  have  left  a  single 
fragment  of  its  marble  on  the  area  below.  Two  of  the 
columns  fronting  the  east  still  support  their  architraves ; 
and  the  remains  of  a  small  modem  cell  of  common  stone, 
whicli,  as  Chandler  observed,  must  liave  been  erected 
wlien  the  tops  of  the  pillars  were  accessible  from  the 
surrounding  ruins,  are  still  seen  above  the  capitals  of 
the  two  next  to  the  Ilissus.  To  this  the  Greeks  and 
Turks  direct  your  attention,  and  declare  it  to  have  been 
the  habitation  of  a  saint ;  alluding  to  a  hermit  of  the 
sort  called  Stylites,  whose  conspicuous  penances  were 
once  not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  Christendom.  In 
the  tenth  century  there  was  another  instance  of  these 
voluntary  mortifications  at  Patras,  where  a  being  who 
preserved  only  the  figure  of  man  was  seen  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  column  fixed  witliout  motion  for  ten  years,  sup- 
ported by  the  bread  and  water  daily  administered  to 
him  by  the  charity  of  another  holy  monk,  afterwards 
the  famous  St.  Luke  of  Stiris. 

The  solitary  grandeur  of  these  marble  ruins^  is  per- 

'  By  ^;un powder.  The  Turkish  Wai-  laeachoros,   Antimachides,  Porianos, 

wode,  w  ho  ordered  the  destruction,  was  and  the  T^omau  CoastttilUI."— Dodwell, 

puiaoned. — Dodwell,  p.  390. — [1854.1  vol.  i.  p.  3b7. 

^  *'  Some  oonception  may  be  formed  "  Bc^n  by  Pisistratoe,  it  wts  long 

of  its  ancient  splendour,  when  wc  con-  left  incoraplete.    It  was  enriched  by 

8idcr  that,  in  the  lon^:  interval  of  seven  Perseus  the  last  king  of  Macedon.  It 

hundred  years  from  its  toundiition  by  was  continued  by  Antiochus  Epi- 

Pisistntoe  to  its  dedicatioii  hy  Ha-  pbanes  and  Anguitui,  and  finiahed 

drian,  several  kings  and  princes  vied  by  Hadrian." — Ibid, 

with  each  other  to  hrm^  it  to  iKrfcc-  Mr.  Hawkins  says  the  temple  of 

tion.    The  architects  whoso  talents  which  we  see  the  remains  was  begun 

wm  anooeBSiTely  employed  in  this  by  Penena  or  Antiochus  Bpipfaanes. 

noUe  stractnvs  were  Antistates,  Cal-  — ^Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  40.— [1854.] 

VOL.  I.  T 
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haps  more  striking  than  the  appearance  presented  by 
any  other  object  at  Athens,  and  the  Turks  themselves 
seem  to  regard  them  with  an  eye  of  respect  and  admi- 
ration. I  have  frequently  seen  large  parties  of  them 
seated  on  their  oarpets  in  the  long  shade  of  the 
columns. 

At  about  fifty  paces  from  the  western  side  of  the  area 
on  which  the  ruins  of  the  Olympieum  are  standing  there 
is  a  path  that  leads  to  the  channel  of  the  Uissus,  and 
conducts  you  into  a  wide  rocky  ravine,  dose  to  the  bed 
of  the  river.  Here  after  rain  are  some  poob  of  water 
in  the  hollows,  which  are  frequented  by  the  poor  women 
of  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  washing  clothes.  Just 
above  the  ravine  are  the  ruins  of  a  Turkish  foimtain  ; 
and  near  this  is  a  pulpit  of  white  stone,  whence  the 
Imaums  on  particular  occasions  harangue  the  assembled 
multitude. 

In  the  month  of  March,  during  the  year  of  our  visit, 
an  extraordinary  drought  had  alarmed  the  Athenians 
for  their  future  harvest :  prayers  and  holy  rites  were 
performed  in  this  place  for  nine  successive  days,  three 
of  which  were  devoted  particularly  to  the  Mahometans, 
three  to  the  Christians,  and  three  to  the  strangers  and 
slaves.  The  people  were  collected  in  the  ravine,  on  tlie 
corn-fields,  and  under  the  columns.  The  Mahometan 
priest  supplicated  for  all,  and  the  whole  assembly,  of  all 
conditions  and  persuasions,  were  supposed  to  join  in  the 
prayers :  but  it  was  contrived  by  a  little  address  that  the 
animal  creation  should  appear  to  second  the  entreaty  of 
the  Turks,  for,  just  as  the  turbaned  worshippers  bowed 
themselves  with  one  accord  to  the  ground,  and  called 
upon  the  name  of  their  god,  the  lambs  of  a  large  flock 
collected  near  the  spot,  who  had  just  at  the  instant  been 
separated  from  the  ewes,  began  to  bleat,  and  were  an- 
swered by  their  dams.  I  know  not  that  any  one  was 
deceived  by  the  sclieme ;  but  the  devouter  Mussulman 
may  perhaps  have  believed  that  the  distresses  of  the 
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sheep  were  just  as  wbrthj  to  be  made  known,  and  as 

likely  to  move  the  compassion  of  the  Deity,  as  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Christians. 

The  ruined  fountain  seems  to  have  been  once  supplied 
by  the  stream  that  now  flows  tfarongh  artificial  channels 
in  the  ground  into  the  town,  and  is  collected  into  two 
lar^e  reservoirs  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the 
ravine.  A  small  stream,  either  the  overflowings  of  the 
reservoirs,  or  a  scanty  spring  rising  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  is  generally  seen  to  trickle  down  the  crags,  until 
lost  in  the  gravelly  bottom  of  the  Ilissns.  This  spring 
has  still  preserved  its  ancient  name  of  GaIlirho@,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Athens  which  stretches 
towards  the  columns  of  Hadrian's  Temple,  and  is  the 
quarter  of  the  Albanians,  are  called,  in  the  songs  of  tlie 
peasants,  Callirhiotes,  from  their  OQstom  of  frequenting 
these  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  Ilissas.  Callirho^  once 
supplied  the  large  marble  reservoir  in  this  dell,  con- 
structed by  Pisistratus,  the  apertures  of  whose  nine 
pipes,  which  give  it  the  name  of  Enneacrunus,  were 
visible  not  many  years  ago,  but  are  not  at  present  to  be 
discerned/ 

The  small  Ionic  temple,  standing  fbrty  years  ago  on 
llie  other  side  of  the  Ilissos,  at  a  short  distance  ^rther 

up  to  the  east,  and  thought  by  travellers  to  be  the  Eleu- 
sinium,''  where  the  lesser  mysteries  were  performed,  has 
now  disappeared ;  but  a  shaft  or  two  of  a  column  is 
seen,  wedged  into  the  wall  of  a  little  Greek  church  near 
the  spot^  which  may  belong  either  to  the  Temple  of 
Geres,  or  to  that  of  Diana  Agrsea,  once  also  on  nearly 
the  same  position/ 

*  Tho  learned  diaaertation  in  the  «  In  this  quai  ter  Colonel  Leako 

*  Topography  of  Athens*  pfoteg,  to  my  pUcee  the  &iwfiaiied  Lyoenm  at  about 

Mtumction  at  least,  that  tho  conjee-  GOO  yards  above  the  site  of  the  chtirch 

ttiTf  as  to  the  site  of  Ennkacrunob  is  called  Stavrom^nos  Pctros.     "  'I'ho 

well  founded.  (P.  45  et  seq.) — [1854.]  district  called  the  Gardens  («c^<k) 

^  Colonel  Leaikeoaiiiidan  it  to  have  wm  bet  ween  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 

been  the  Temple  of  IViptoknUM^  (P.  and  the  Ilisaiis,  nearly  opposite  tho 

116.)— {18&4.]  Stadium.     Another  famous  place, 

T  2 
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Following  the  diaimel  of  the  niBsas,  about  a  forlong 
higher  up  yon  reach  the  site  of  the  marble  Stadinm  of 

TTcrodes  Atticus.  Nothing  now  remains  of  tliis  costly 
structure,  except  some  nibbisb,  and  many  pieces  of 
marble  raked  up  by  the  plough;  yet  the  cavily  arti- 
ficially formed  in  the  side  of  a  low  hill  still  resembles 
an  oblong  horBeshoe^  the  ancient  shape  of  this  place  of 
exercise;  and  the  area,  which  is  now  a  corn-ground, 
having  been  measured,  has  been  found  to  be  contained  in 
an  arc  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  English  feet  in  length, 
including  the  semicircle  at  one  end.  But  this  does  not 
allow  for  the  marble-work,  nor  for  the  seats,  one  row  of 
which  may  have  advanced  into  the  body  of  the  Stadinm  * 
Not  far  from  the  top  of  the  course,  in  the  slope  of  the 
circular  range  of  seats,  is  a  cavern,  which,  aft^er  one  or 
two  windings,  leads  out  into  the  open  country  at  the 
back  of  the  hill.  In  this  there  are  no  marks  of  arch- 
work  or  any  species  of  masonry ;  jet  its  position  has 
led  former  investigators  to  consider  it  the  private  way 
by  which  the  principal  spect^itors  entered,  and  the  un- 
successful candidates  in  the  games  retreated  From,  the 
area.^ 

On  visiting  this  cavern^  the  recollections  of  past 
times  mnst,  for  a  time,  give  way  to  reflections  cansed 

Gynosarges,  probably  occupied  tbe 
ground  at  the  toot  of  the  Hill  of  St. 
George,  the  ancient  Anchesmus." — To- 
pography of  Athens,  p.  148. — [1854.] 

*  **  Among  the  anaeDt  monuments 
of  Athens,  there  is  none  of  wliich  the 
identity  is  legs  doubtful  than  the  8ta- 
diuui." — Ibid.  p.  51. 

"  It  was  first  constructed  in  its 
existing  form  and  situation  about  the 
year  350  B.C.,  for  the  gymnic  contests 
of  the  Panathenaic  festivals,  by  Ly- 
cuTgns,  Km  of  Lycophron,  who  for 
tills  imrpose  levelled  a  torrent  bed  on 
tlie  \)anks  of  tlie  Ilissus.  Above  five 
centuries  afterwards  it  was  covered 
witti  seats  of  Pentelic  marlilc  by 
Hcraies.  (Ibi.l.)  It  could  hold  lir),()(K) 
spectators.    Uadrian  exhibited  1000 


nini^i-^pfj  by  lic^ 


wild  beasts  in  it."— [l^^*-] 

*  "Tho  marble  seats  Iiave  all  dis- 
appearetl ;  but  the  entire  cavem  re- 
mains, together  with  the  masses  of 
masonry  by  which  the  semicircular 
end  on  the  south  was  formed  out  of 
the  torrent  bed.  Similar  niins  of 
the  double  extremity  at  the  opposite 
ends  are  also  seen,  together  with  the 

fieces  of  a  wide  bridge  over  the 
lissus,  and  the  site  of  a  building  on 
the  summit  of  either  hill.  Of  tbese 
two  buildingB,  ooe  waa  a  Temple  of 
Fortune,  where  stood  a  statue  of  the 
goddess  in  ivory ;  the  other  may  liave 
been  the  tomb  of  Herodes,  who  wati 
buried  in  tiha  Stadtom  with  every 
demonstration  of  lespaofc.'* — ibid,— 
L1864.] 
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by  the  sight  of  some  present  ohjeots.  The  first  day  I 
visited  the  plaoe  I  observed  a  flat  stone  in  the  side  of 
the  Tock  strewed  with  several  bits  of  coloured  rag, 

broken  glass,  flour  and  honey,  and  a  handful  or  two  of 
dry  peas.  As  I  was  going  to  examine  them,  a  Greek  in 
oompany  exclaimed,  "  Don't  touch  them,  Affendi,  they 
are  the  Devil's  goods — ^they  are  magical."  On  inquiry^ 
he  assured  me  that  some  old  women  of  Athens,  wdl 
known  to  be  witches,  came  often  to  this  cavern  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  and  there  performed  their  incan- 
tationsy  leaving  these  remnants  for  offerings  to  the  evil 
spirit.  Another  person  most  seriously  informed  me  that 
this  was  not  sJl,  for  that  these  same  enchantresses  had 
been  often  seen,  during  a  midnight  storm,  skimming  off 
the  foam  of  the  sea  where  it  rolls  against  the  long  pebbly 
beach,  near  the  ancient  port  of  Phalerum.  These  witches 
(a  decrepit  creature  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  one  of 
them)  are  hated  aod  feared  by  Greeks  and  Turks,  and 
make  use  of  their  supposed  art  to  extort  charity  from 
the  credulous  and  terrified  females  of  both  nations. 

Crossing  the  bed  of  the  Ilissus,  at  the  spot  wliere  the 
marble  bridge/  leading  from  the  Stadium  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  once  stood,  and  leaving  the  Olympieum 
to  the  lefty  in  order  to  return  to  the  dty,  you  pass  over 
some  rough  imeven  ground,  now  ploughed  up,  and  in 
many  places  strewed  with  small  pieces  of  marLle,  the 
remnants  of  New  Athens,  or  that  addition  to  the  old 
city  which  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  Keeping 
a  Uttle  to  the  right,  you  strike  into  one  of  the  roads  to 
the  town,  in  which  continuing  a  short  time,  you  come 
to  where  it  divides,  one  branch  going  to  a  gateway  not 
far  from  the  columns,  and  the  other  passing  nearer  to 
the  foot  of  the  bill  of  St.  George  to  another  gateway. 
The  first  of  these  is  formed  by  a  marble  archway,  called 

*  Tlie  bridgB  wm  finftlly  destroyed  walla.-*])odweU,  vol.  i.  ji.  40S.— 

ID  1780,  for  the  s;ike  of  the  stones,  [1854.] 
which  were  em^y«d  in  the  city 
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Hadrian*B  Arch^  from  the  Bftmoua  Greek  inscriptions  on 
the  frieze  above/  The  part  of  the  stractare  above  the 

frieze,  presenting  a  facade  with  two  small  cohimns  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  supported  by 
the  arch,  and,  being  out  of  reach,  is  not  much  injured. 

The  other  gateway,**  to  the  north-east,  in  the  walls  of 
the  modem  oily,  which  in  this  part  stand  nearly  on  the 
site  of  the  old  walls  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  is 
covered  by  a  flat  piece  of  carved  nuirble,  which,  in  tlie 
year  1765,  constituted  the  frieze  and  architrave  of  the 
remains  of  a  marble  fa9ade,  consisting  of  two  Ionic 
coInmnSy  and  a  small  porticm  of  the  arch  that  stood  at 
ihe  foot  of  tiie  hill  AndiesmnSy  and  denoted  the  position 
of  a  reservoir  collecting  the  waters  of  an  aqnednct 
begun  by  Hadrian  and  finished  by  Antoninus  Pius.  The 
letters  IMP.  CAESAR.  T.  AEL1V8,  and  the  word  COXSVM- 
MAViT  underneath,  may  be  easily  read  from  below,  but 
the  intervening  line  in  smaller  characters^ 

ATQ.  PtYB.  OOS.  m.  TBIB.  TOT.  IL  P.  7.  A^ABPUWyil  HT  HOVIB, 

requires  a  nearer  inspection.  The  stone  containing  the 
remainder  of  the  inscription,  supplied  by  early  travellers, 
is  now  nowhere  to,  be  found. 

No  other  standing  fragment  of  antiquity  occurs 

without  the  modern  city,  exct'j)t  the  shaft  and  capital  of 
one  column  of  tlie  Corinthian  order,  just  at  the  outside 
of  the  suburbs  to  the  north-west,  between  the  gate  look- 

*  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Dodwcll,  and  on  the  Kmtb-eut  ride—^ 

Colonel  Leake  decide  that  this  is  not  "TlMwarL  the  Athen<>  oriI)idruui,«iid  Mik 

a  gateway,  but  a  sort  of  triumphal  the  city  of  Thesetu." 

arch,  at  the  boundary  between  old  and  Topography  of  AUitaifl,  flee  vi.  p.  139. 

new  Athens.    As  to  the  inRcriptious,   [1854.] 

Mr.  Hawkins  (svo  Walpulc's  Memoirs,  6  fj^jg  gateway  is  over  the  ifflA 

vol.  i.  p.  502)  has  iliiii)otietl  of  the  lea<ling  to  Cephissia,  Pcnt^'licns,  and 

question,  and,  if  any  doubt  remained,  MaratSon.  The  missing  words  supply 

Oobnel  Leake  has  shown  that  the  in-  yif}uA  makeB  the  whole  inaoiptioa  ae 

scriptions  are  to  l>c  read  as  they  al-  follows:  

ways  were  read  hefon-  CTliandler  mis-  imp.  cjesar,  t.  aelivs.  nAoniANrs 

construed  thorn  and  Wiikiua  pcr\'crtod  aktokinub.  avo.  rius,  cos.  m.  thib. 

them,  namely,  on  the  north-west  aide  jot.  n.  p.  P.  A'ti[OMDU€fSVU  IH  vovd 

of  the  aich —  ATHAKia  OCEPTUII  A  DIVO  HADRIano 

Thcw  are  Athens,  the  ancMiit  dtj  ol  patrk  sito.    Conshmma  vit  Dediga- 

ThcacuBj"  viTQ.— Lkxiwcll,  p.  at>a.— [1854.] 
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ing  towards  Thebes  and  that  near  the  Temple  of 
Theseus.  Whether  this  column  may  not  be  the  only 
ranainmg  vestige  of  the  ruin  considered  part  of  the 
Prytan^nm,  and  having,  in  1738,  ten  oolunms  yet 
standing,  and  a  marble  wall  (represented  in  the  Ruins 
of  Athens),  I  cannot  decide  ;  but  I  was  told  that  there 
had  been,  not  many  years  past,  an  antiquity  of  some 
importance  on  the  spot,  and  that  a  Greek  church  had 
been  pulled  down  lately  which  stood  upon  the  same 
area.  This  may  have  been  the  church  of  Qreat  St. 
Mary,  mentioned  by  Chandler. 

The  antiquities  to  be  seen  within  the  town  are  the 
choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  the  Temple  of  the 
Winds,  and  the  Doric  Portico,  or  the  portal  of  the  new 
market-place.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  two  last 
of  .these  should  not  be  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  and, 
although  too  considerable  to  be  overlooked  as  inssignifi- 
cant,  be  still  a  portion  of  the  comparatively  few  remains 
to  be  seen  at  this  day. 

The  peripteral  Temple,  with  a  dome  supported  by  six 
•  fluted  Oorintfaian  colnmns,  or  the  monument  of  Lysi- 
crates, called  by  the  modern  Greeks,  and  (after  them) 
by  travellers,  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes  {^avapi 
Tou  AniftoaOivom),  which  is  situated  under  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  AcropoUs,  and  supposed  to  be  in  the 
line  of  die  andent  street  of  the  Tripods,*  is  the  less 
subject  to  tiyury  on  account  of  being  attached,  as  before 

•  Oolonel  Leake  inclines  rather  to  in  reoonoiling  the  text  of  Pausauias 

plaoe       1)e«itifal  spedmen  of  Go-  with  the  proMlile  lite  of  the  Street  of 

rinthian  arcbitocture  not  in  the  street,  the  Tri]X)as,  whicih  the  text  makes  to 

but  in  the  quarter  of  the  andentStseet  contain  mo\  $eav  «V  rovro  ftryakot, 

of  the  Tripods.  His  corrtK^tion  is  simple  and  complete : 

**I1m  inecr^fitfam iiponiiiiihaildiiig  for  <*  large  read  "  Horlai^ge  ov hu 
ehowB  that  it  was  raised  in  the  archon-  been  left  out.  Meursius,  in  his  *  Lec- 
sbip  of  Ev.Tnetus,  who  held  tliat  office  tiones  Attica?'  (lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii.),  did 
when  Alexander  the  Great  passed  over  not  hit  on  this  ooniecture,  nor,  indeed, 
Into  AAl,  or  aboat  880  yeen  befbre  did  he  eee  the  di£kulty  which  the 
Christ.  It  is  consequently  the  oldest  Colonel  has  partly  removed  by  sup- 
known  specimen  of  the  Corinthian  posing  Pausanias  to  allude  to  the 
order."— Topography  of  Athens,p.  157.  quarter,  rather  than  the  street,  of  the 

The  Cohnel  fincb  oomtf  diffioolty  Tkipods.>-[ld5i.] 
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mentioned,  to  the  Capuchin  convent.  The  good  Padre 
has  divided  it  into  two  stories ;  and  the  upper  one,  just 
capable  of  holding  one  student  at  his  desk,  serves  as  a 

small  circular  recess  to  a  cliamber  at  the  left  wing  of  the 
convent,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  curtain  of 
green  cloth.  Only  half  of  this  structure,  which,  like 
other  monuments  of  the  same  kind,  was  designed  as  a 
pedestal  for  a  consecrated  tripod,  is  to  be  seen  from  the 
street,  the  remaining  half  of  it  being  enclosed  wiihin 
the  walls  of  the  garden  and  of  the  convent  itself.  The 
intercolumuiations  of  stone,  a  modern  addition,  take 
away  from  the  effect  originally  produced  by  the  elegant 
proportions  of  this  monument;  but  yon  are  pleased 
with  the  perfect  state  in  which  it  has  been  preserved, 
notwithstanding  its  very  great  antiquity,  which  may  be 
dated  so  far  l>ack  as  the  second  year  of  the  111th 
Olympiad,  330  years  before  the  Christian  era.  An  exact 
model  of  it  was  some  years  ago  constructed  and  placed 
at  the  Louvre ;  and  casts  of  the  whole  monument,  with 
those  of  the  minute  sculpture  on  the  circular  architrave, 
have  latterly  been  taken  by  Lord  Elgin's  artists  •  The 
shape  of  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  can  alone 
account  for  the  strange  appellation  attached  to  it  by  the  • 
modems ;  and  it  appears  that  an  antiquity  of  the  same 
description,  also  in  the  direction  of  the  street  of  the 
Tripods,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  oen* 
tury,  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lantern  of  Diogenes. 

The  monument  of  Andronicus  Cyrrest/cs,  or  the 
octagonal  tower  called  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,**  placed 
in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town,  and  very  likely  to  be 
overlooked,  is  much  in  the  same  state  as  described  by 
the  writers  of  the  last  century.   It  is  fiur  from  being  a 

■  It  wan  a  small  Temple  of  Bacchus,  says,  "  noflling  can  exceed  the 

ao(l  the  sculpture  on  the  architrave  leotod  and  eqiwlkl  conditioii  of  tiieee 

represents  the  destruction  of  the  Tyr-  interesting  buildings.   The  Temple  of 

rhenian  jiiratcs  by  Bacchus. — [1854.]  the  Winds  was  under^oin^  a  systematic 

*>  Speakiug  of  the  remains  of  anti-  pelting  from  the  mgenuous  lx>yl)Oo<l  of 

quity  in  this  quarter.  Lord  Ourlude  Atbem."— Diaiy,  p.  192.— [1854.] 
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strikiiig  piece  of  architecture,  and  the  pyramidical  form 

of  the  roof,  together  with  the  figures  representing  the 
eiglit  winds,  are  of  a  very  heavy  kind  of  sculpture  ; 
besides  which,  the  marble  of  the  building  has  become  so 
dark  by  age  as  to  look  like  coarse  black  stone.  The 
y^find  Zephyr,  a  winged  youth,  scattering  flowers  from 
his  bosom,  is  the  figure  now  most  entire.  This  portion 
of  the  octagon  fronts  the  lane  (for  it  does  not  deserve 
the  name  of  a  street),  and  is  tlie  only  conspicuous  part 
of  the  monument  visible  to  those  who  are  not  within 
the  court-yard  of  the  house  in  which  it  is  enclosed.* 
The  religion  of  the  Mahometans,  like  that  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  other  instances,  has  helped  to  preserve  this 
fabric ;  for  tlie  interior  of  it  has  for  many  years  served 
as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  turning  dervishes,  who 
perform  their  ceremonies  every  Friday,  and  a  specimen 
of  whose  holy  exerdses  we  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing at  Constantinople. 

The  Doric  Portico,  which,  from  an  inscription  on 
the  architrave,  has  been  called  the  facade  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Augustus,  is  on  the  left  hand  of  a  yard 
attached  to  the  Waiwode's  house;  and  part  of  the 
building  being  hidden  within  the  court  of  a  neighbour- 
ing dwelling,  only  one  of  the  four  fluted  Doric  colmnns 
composing  this  ruin  is  to  be  seen  from  the  street,  and 
without  getting  into  a  private  house  belonging  to  a 
Turk.  The  proportions  of  these  columns  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  Theseum,  but  their  marble  is 
not  of  so  fine  a  colour,  being  almost  black. 

The  conjecture  of  Chandler,  that  this  portal  served  as 
an  entrance  into  the  new  Agora,  built,  after  the  destruo- 

•  CaUed  by  Varro  the  Horologium,  ing  Uio  water  of  the  stream  Clepsydra 

eraeted  nomUyalxNit  160 B.O.,  torn-  to  the  clock  is  still  to  be  men,  Diiilt 

dicate  the  qtiartor  from  whence  the  into  tlie  wall  of  a  mo<k'ni  house. — To- 

wind  blew,  the  hour  of  the  day,  by  jwgraphy  of  Athens,  p.  G4  et  seq.  Bee 

the  sun  when  the  weather  was  clear,  the  account  of  this  monniiuint  In 

■ad  l^*  water  when  it  was  cloudy.  It  *  Athens  and  Attics^'  ediU  1854>  ofa^i. 

is  described  by  Vitruvius  flib.  i.  c.  vi.).  XUE.~[1864.3 
Part  of  the  aqueduct  uaea  for  ooavey- 
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tion  of^  the  old  one,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Acropolisy 
by  Sylla,  received,  in  the  opinion  of  that  trayeUer,  much 
support  firom  the  inscribed  marble  still  to  be  seen  in 

the  walls  of  a  house  to  the  left  hand,  close  to  the  ruin, 
which  contains,  in  very  legible  characters,  some  rcg-iila- 
tions  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian's  with  respect  to  the 
exportation  of  oil/ 

This  concludes  my  imperfect  notice  of  the  stable 
antiquities  of  the  town  of  Athens.  But  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  Acropolis  it  would  be  as  well  to  remark 
that  there  are  many  detached  pieces  of  carved  stoue 
and  marble  inserted  in  the  walls  and  over  the  door- 
ways of  the  modem  houses,  which  arrest  ihe  attention 
of  any  (me  who  walks  the  streets,  besides  such  a  variety 
of  portable  curiosities  as  would  require  more  skill  and 
learning  than  I  am  possessed  of,  usefully  to  ilhistrnte. 

These  are  generally  about  a  foot  square,  and  adorned 
with  small  and  not  highly  finished  sculpture^  some 
representing  a  procession,  others  a  man  sedent,  with 
another  standing,  who  has  hold  of  his  right  hand 
taking  the  last  adieu,  and  having*  the  x^^P^  underneath. 
There  are  many  with  single  figures  in  the  same  bas- 
rehef,  well  executed,  containing  the  name  of  the  dead; 
oneof  them,  indeed,  which  I  saw,  had  not  only  the  name 
of  the  deceased,  and  of  his  father,  but,  what  is  very  un- 
common, of  Ills  trade.  A  most  perfect  specimen  of  the 
usual  subject,  the  vekpoleiTryov,  or  funeral  sui>per,  is  in  my 
possession.  The  coiled  serpent,  in  the  act  of  raising  him- 
self, is  either  an  Esculapian  emblem,  or,  together  with 
ihe  cakes  on  the  edge  of  the  couch,  has  a  reference  to 

•  Colonel  Leake  has  uo  doubt  that  Sjron,  WMicler,  and  Stuart,  conclusive, 

tills  is  "  the  gateway  of  tlie  new  Agora  Mr.  Dodwell  does  not  api)ear  to  en- 

bi  Ihe  quutcnr  of  uretria,  apparently  tertain  any  doubt  on  the  subject  (p> 

the  only  one  in  U!5c  in  the  time  of  373).    Mr.  Hawkins  also  provionsly 

Auf^iistus,  when  Strabo  wrote,  and  of  rxTorded  tlie  same  opinion. — Sec  his 

Antoninus,  when  Tausaniaij  travelled."  Kssay  on  the  Topou;rai)hy  of  AtheM 

— ^Toi)ogTaphy  of  Athens,  p.  68.  in  Walpole*8  Mtm&B,  vol.  I.  p.  486* 

I  think  Colonel  Leake's  inference  —{1664.3 
from  the  inscriptions  published  by 
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the  Ekosiiuaii  types  of  resuseitated  life.   WhAer  has 

given  a  plate  of  a  piece  of  sculpture  somewhat  similar, 
and  calls  the  recumbeut  figure  Serapis,  and  the  sedcnt 
woman  Isis ;  but  the  horse's  head  in  the  corni  i  of  the 
tablet  justifies  me  in  sopposing  the  representation  to 
allude  to  the  fiineral  supper,  if  not  on  earth,  at  least 
amongst  the  gods. 

Besides  these  sepulcliral  monuments,  there  are  lying 
in  the  courts  of  many  of  the  houses  the  small  marble 
pillaiB,  a  foot  or  two  in  length  and  ibur  or  five  inches 
in  diameter,  which  were  the  2>r$\ai  erected  over  the  an- 
ctent  tomhs,  and  sometimes  contained  inscriptions,  but 
oftener  the  simple  name,  or  at  most  the  name  of  the 
tribe  to  which  the  dead  belonged  :  there  was  one  lying 
in  the  yard  of  our  lodgings.  A  great  many  of  them, 
with  their  tops  rudely  carved  into  the  shape  of  a  turban, 
are  stmck  up  on  the  graves  in  ihe  Turkish  borying- 
gromids,  especially  in  that  between  the  rock  of  the 

Acropolis  and  the  Muse'um. 

Fragments  of  statues,  pedestals,  capitals  of  columns, 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  buildings :  but 
the  most  valuable  specimens  have  been  removed  by 
collectors.  The  sun-dial  and  the  Gymnasiarch's  chair 
were  taken  by  Lord  Elgin  from  the  court  of  the  Catho- 
licon,  where  they  stood  in  the  time  of  Chandler.  The 
marble  cistern,  or  Attic  measure  for  liquids,  is  yet 
remaining  in  the  yard  of  the  archiepiscopal  house. 

Notwithstanding  the  eager  researches  and  the  exten- 
sive collections  of  all  travellers,  learned  and  unlearned, 
there  are  still  daily  discovered  in  Athens  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, particularly  at  the  Pirfeus,  many  smaller 
antiquities,  which  are  very  interesting  to  any  person 
even  moderately  versed  in  ancient  literature.  We  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  many  lately-found  vases  (of 
tliut  kind  for  the  honour  of  whose  invention  the  Tuscans 
have  l)een  made  the  competitors  with  the  Greeks), 
which,  though  not  so  large  as  those  collected  from  the  i» 
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excavations  of  Lord  Blgin  at  AtheBS,  in  the  mipposed 
tombs  of  Antiope  and  Euripides,  and  at  ^gina,  Argos, 

and  Corinth,  were  yet  very  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
arte,  aiul,  besides,  suggested  one  or  two  curious  facts. 
In  one  of  them,  a  foot  perhaps  in  diameter,  and  half 
full  of  burnt  bones,  was  a  small  thin  strip  of  iron,  on 
which  was  carved  the  name  and  the  fiunily  of  Solon.  I 
am  not  aware  that  this  record  of  the  dead  has  before 
been  noticed  in  tlie  sepulchral  vases. 

The  figures  on  the  outside  of  another  vase,  much  less, 
but  more  perfect,  which  were  (as  Mr,  Lusieri  remarked 
to  me)  designed,  though  with  the  greatest  freedom,  and 
perhaps  by  the  hands  of  a  common  artist,  yet  with  a 
s}nrit  and  truth  not  to  be  imitated  by  any  modem  artist, 
represented  Charon  ferrying  two  shades  over  the  Styx  ; 
and  it  was  observable  that  his  boat  was,  to  the  nicest 
point  of  resemblance,  exactly  the  same  in  shape  as  that 
now  in  use  at  Constantinople. 

Small  busts  and  fragments  of  statues  are  not  unfre- 
quently  dug  up  in  the  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  found  in  the  wells.  Some  of  the  latter,  lately 
discovered,  show  faint  traces  of  colours,  and  prove 
beyond  doubt,  what  late  writers  have  endeavomned  to 
establish,  that  the  earlier  ancients  had  the  practice  of 
painting  their  statues  ;••  which,  though  it  may  seem 
extraordinary,  is  not  so  much  so  as  that  some  of  them 
should  be  composed  of  various  materials—  marble,  wood, 
ivory,  and  gold :  ^  however,  we  know  this  to  have  been 

*  A.  L.  Millin,  in  his  memoir  on  a  bas-relief  of  the  Parthenon,  notices  this 
fact,  obMrvmg  that  the  ground  of  the  ttatneB  was  pcuorally  Vilue,  the  hair  and 
some  parta  of  the  body  gilt ;  and  the  most  accomplished  antiquarian  of  the 
age,  in  n  late  magnificent  work  printed  by  the  Dilettanti,  has  treated  of  the 
eame  siilijcct,  and  would  be  consulted  with  great  advantage  by  every  scholar 
and  man  of  taste. 

'  The  Minerva  of  the  Platainns,  made  from  the  Marathonian  sivuls,  had  a 
ho&t  bauds,  and  feet  (the  work  of  Phidias)  of  marble  ;  the  other  parts  of  the 


•  Those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Gibson's  long  dissertation  entitled  '  How  the 

Venus  at  Rome  may  be  able  to  judge  Andents  painled  tlieiT  Temptoe.'— 

of  the  effect  of  this  practice.    Mr.  ri864,j 
Hettoer's  pUaBBiag  volume  oontaina  a 
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the  case,  as  well  as  that  their  figures  were  dressed  in 
different  suits  of  materials^  which  were  sometimes 
changed  or  embellished  on  particular  days.  The  eyes 
of  most  of  the  marble^  and  of  nearly  all  the  bronze 
heads,  were  of  some  sparkling  stone,  or  else  were  tinged 
"with  a  sort  of  encaustic  colouring.  Pausanias  speaks  of 
a  statue  of  Minerva  that  had  sea-green  eyes,  like  Nep- 
tune. Indeed  it  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable  that 
the  epithets  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  strictly  attended 
to  in  the  conformation  and  colouring  of  the  representa- 
tions, aftervv^ards  constructed  by  the  Grecian  sculptors, 
of  their  numerous  divinities. 

Amongst  other  small  antiquities  discovered  (as  almost 
all  of  them  are)  by  excavating  tumuli,  I  recollect  being 
shown  a  Flora  of  so  singular  a  sort  as  to  establish,  per^ 
haps,  the  opinion  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  sexual  system  of  plants;  for  the  upper  part 
represented  a  female,  with  her  mantle  in  front  full  of 
flowers,  and  the  lower  a  male  figure.® 

Mirrors  and  other  utensils  of  the  toilet,  alabaster 
lacrymatories,  or  rather  those  sepulchral  phials  which 
either  contiiined  essences,  or,  perhaps,  tlie  cleansing  of 
the  bones  when  washed  in  wine  and  milk,'  are  fre- 
quently brought  to  the  city  by  the  peasants,  who  are 
aware  of  the  anxiely  of  the  Franks  to  obtain  such 
relics.*   One  of  them  sold  me  a  very  beautiful  specimen 

statiie  were  of  gold  and  wood.  Such  is  the  accoimt  given  by  rausanias  in  his 
BoeoCkii. 

*  T6  Siurptm  Mfmov  ovrov  supported  the  folds  of  the  maatlo*   This  lort 

of  repn^sentation  is  a  favourite  sepulchral  emblem  :  I  have  seen  at  Athens  a 
Httle  Bacchus  holding  up  a  large  bowl  in  the  same  manner.  The  satyrs  on 
moniimenta  aeem  a       of  this  prindple — ^tbe  opponte  to  Uutt  of  coiraptioii. 

'  See  Reourka  on  Antiquities,  Arts,  and  Letters,  during  an  excursion  in 
Italy  in  the  years  1802  and  1803,  by  John  Forsyth,  Esq.,  London,  1813, 
p.  ^8 ;  a  work  written  during  a  long  captivity,  which  it  ought  to  terminate.^ 


'  Mr,  DodweU  treats  of  tepalchral  diawiBga  an  exact  wprowntations  of 

vase^and  other  utensils,  at  length  in  many  things  found  duiil^^  oar  ▼isit  to 

hia  TkaToIs  (vol.  i.  p.  431).    Hia  Athena.— [1854.] 

Thi?  (1eli;;htful  volume  has  be€n  my  perusal  inspired  me.   The  rstimablt  aathor 

cowDABioa  in  many  riiita  to  Itaij,  and  has  oba  long  been  dead.— £1854.J 
iMt  aooe  of  tlie  inlcrMt  withwbkli  Ite  fint 
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of  the  first-mentioned  enriosity  for  one  piaster.  One 
singular  remnant  of  ancient  times,  in  my  small  oalleo- 
tion,  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention :  it  is  a  Bling4ead, 

exactly  the  shape  of  an  ahnond-shell,  weighing  iiea=rly 
a  quarter  of  a  poimd,^**  having  on  one  side  the  figure  of 
a  thunderbolt,  and  on  the  other  the  word  AESAI 
(Take  this),  in  very  plain  letters.  Another  of  theae, 
in  the  possession  of  an  English  gentleman,  has  the  word 
^lAinnn,  **  To  Philip  ; "  so  that  the  piece  of  unlucky 
humour  recorded  of  Aster,  who  inscribed  an  arrow 
"To  Phihp's  ric^lit  eye,"  was  eitlicr  not  very  original, 
or  was  afterwards  commonly  imitated  by  the  witty 
Athenians. 

The  silver  tetradradun,  and  a  great  variety  of  Athe- 
nian and  other  coins,  may  be  collected  with  very  little 

trouble  ;  but  for  detailed  observations  on  these  and 
similar  objects  of  cuiiosity,  I  must  refer  to  the  works  of 
professed  antiquarians. 

Within  wren  pennyw^^tts. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Ascent  to  the  AcroiK>lis  —  Tlic  Pelasf;icon  —  Tlic  Cavo  of  Apollo  and  Pan  — 
The  entrance  of  tlie  citadel  —  1'hc  rropyL-va  —  The  rartbenon  —  The 
Erecthtfum  —  A  note  on  Lord  Elgiu  s  pursuits  in  Greece  —  The  modern 
dtadel — The  Turkish  garruon. 

There  are  two  roads  of  ascent  to  the  gate  of  the  cita- 
del ;  one  over  the  buryiiig-ground  to  the  left  of  the 
Odeum,  the  other  up  a  steep  ill-paved  patli,  commenc- 
ing from  about  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  town. 
There  is  a  wall,  making  an  outwork  to  the  citadel  on 
your  right  hand,  all  the  way  as  you  advance  towards 
tlie  entrance  of  the  fortress.  Just  after  you  enter  the 
gate  of  tliis  outwork  there  is  a  niche  on  the  right, 
where,  in  was  a  statue  of  Isis.    A  modern  stone 

fountain  is  a  little  above  this,  and  hither  the  inhabit^ 
ants  of  the  citadel  come  for  water,  as  there  is  no  well 
on  the  hill/ 

As  you  proceed  upwards,  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis 
is  immediately  over  your  left  hand,  and  there  is  a  littlo 
soil  at  the  lower  part  of  the  steep  acclivity,  which  has 
been  ploughed,  but  now  produces  no  grain,  as  the 
masses  of  rubbish  and  large  stones  fiJling  from  the 

•  ThB  deitractii)n  of  this  well,  by  months  were  unusually,  and  boUi 
mining,  was  one  of  the  most  perilous  Greeks  and  Turks  declared  miracu- 
attempts  of  the  insun^ont  Greeks  lously,  dry ;  and  if  any  rain  fell  else- 
doling  the  Srst  riege  or  Athens.  It  where,  even  in  the  dty^nt>  drop  feU 
bOed  firom  the  mine  exploding  out-  on  the  citadel.  (See  Waddington*s 
wanl?*.  But  the  outworks  of  the  Visit  to  Greece,  chap.  A-ii.)  The 
citadel  were  surprised  and  carried  by  office  of  overseer  of  the  fountuns  was 
ttorm  ODtiie24mof  Novemher,  1821.  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  indent 
The  well  was  thus  in  j^ssession  of  Athenians.  TlH>nnstocl(  s  appears,  as 
the  Greeks  ;  and  from  that  time  nntil  remnrked  by  Mr.  Hawkins  (Topo- 
ihe  Acropolis  capitulated,  in  June  of  graphy  of  Athens,  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p. 
the  following  year,  the  garrison  had  614),  to  have  been  one  of  these  over- 
no  wi^  except  that  which  their  seers.— {1864.} 
cisterns  supplied.    The  intervening 
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rocks  above  must  have  rendered  all  labour  abortive. 
Yet  this,  as  we  must  give  credit  to  the  comments  on 
the  earlier  history  of  Athens,  was  the  portion  allotted 
to  the  people  called  Pelaag!,  who  fortified  the  Acro- 
polis, and  were  afterwards  expelled  from  Attica  for  their 
conduct  to  the  Athenian  virgins.  The  Pelasgicon  cannot 
be  more  than  an  acre  in  extent,  and  that  spread  on  the 
rocky  sides  of  a  steep  hill :  a  confined  territory  for  a 
people  who  dared  to  rouse  the  vengeance  of  the  Athe- 
niansy  and  who  were  thought  worthy  of  a  particidar 
execration  by  the  Delphian  Oracle.* 

On  the  left  hand  also,  about  half  way  up  the  hill,  is 
the  cave  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  which  would  not  be 
observed  were  it  not  for  the  stories  of  ancient  my- 
thology which  it  calls  to  mind.  It  is  small,  and  by  no 
means  deep,  and  retains  nothing  remarkable  but  two  or 
three  square  ledges,  contrived,  most  probably,  for  the 
reception  of  votive  tablets.  The  altar  of  Pan  was  raised 
by  Evaiider  the  Arcadian,  in  a  similar  recess  in  the 
side  of  the  Palatine  hill. 

Above  this  spot,  near  which  the  Persians  scaled  the 
walls  of  the  Acropolis,  the  path  climbs  the  hill,  taking 
a  direction  rather  to  the  left,  and  you  arrive  at  where  a 
gate  in  the  wall,  to  the  right,  leads  out  over  the  Turkish 
burying-ground  :  ascending  thence  straight  to  the  east, 
you  come  to  the  first  gate  of  the  citadel,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  large  wooden  doors,  seldom  shut :  passing 
through  this,  tibere  is  on  your  right  a  small  wooden 
building,  and  immediately,  on  the  same  side,  you  look 
down  into  the  area  of  the  Odcuiu  of  llcrodes. 

*  This acoords  with  the  site  assigned  first,  the  outer,  gate  to  the  PropjlM 

to  the  Pelaagicon  hy  Colonel  Leake  the  incKleru  follows  predsely  the  same 

(Topography  of  Athens,  p.  284),  as  track  as  the  ancient  carnage- way  * 

aim  doea  the  deeoription  of  ihe  oave  (Ibid.  p.  1S6).  See  mibeeqiieiit  note 

of  Apollo  and  Pan  (ibid.  p.  62).  The  as  to  the  Pelaegioan.— {1854.] 
Camhridge  Library  statue  of  Pan  was       ^  Thin,  as  well  as  rami  other  posi- 

found  in  a  neighbouring  garden ;  and  tions,  has  been  controverted ;  but  the 

the  spring  of  water  whico  rises  eioee  prdfaabilitiea  are  mfikvoar  of  flw  above 

to  it  identifies  it  with  the  little  temple  eoDjectiive.*-{1864.] 
deeeribed  by  PaoaaDias:  "From  the 
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You  pass  on  upwards  to  the  second  gate,  the  wooden 
doors  of  which  are  shut  at  night,  and,  entering,  have 
on  your  right  hand  an  open  shed,  where  a  guard  of 
Turks  is  stationed.  Advancing  beyond  the  second  gate, 
yon  still  continue  to  ascend,  but  inclining  to  your  left, 
until  you  see  at  your  riglit  tlie  ruins  of  the  Propylasa, 
and,  turning  round,  pass  close  under  them,  to  get 
further  up  into  the  Acropolis.  You  torn  again  to  your 
left  under  a  square  tower,  bnilt  partly  by  the  Venetians, 
partly  by  the  Turks,  out  of  the  mass  of  marble  remains. 
The  lower  part  of  it  is  now  used  as  a  prison,  and  has  a 
small  iron  door  of  entrance  to  the  dungeons,  but  was  in 
1676  a  powder  magazine/ 

Yon  then  pass  to  the  left,  at  the  back  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Propylaea,  and  see  three  of  the  five  doorways  ori- 
ginally behind  the  columns  of  that  building,  and  con- 
stituting the  ancient  entrances  to  the  Acropolis.  The 
intercolumniations  of  the  colonnade,  an  hexaslyle,  have 
been  walled  up,  and  a  terrace,  mounted  with  a  betttery 
of  cannon,  has  been  raised  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  pillars,  formed  of  rubbish  and  the  ruins  of  the  roof, 
cell,  and  columns  of  the  portico  of  the  Propyla3a,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Venetians  in  1687.^    The  Temple  of 

*  Id  this  tower  the  Greek  ohieftain  was  throwu  duwn  by  tbo  explosion. 
UlyiMS  WM  oonfined,  and  at  tbe  foot  (Topo?.  of  Athens,  p.  191.)^lf^>] 
of  it  his  dead  body  was  found.  (See  ^  "  This  ma;j;niiic%nt  buildfng  was 
note  at  page  2r>8.)  It  stands  on  the  constructed  entirely  uf  Pentelic  niar- 
flouthera  wing  of  the  ancient  Propyliea.  ble."  The  Propy  Ileum,  or  great  vesti- 
CoUmel  Leake  thinks  it  was  used  as  a  bule,  in  the  centre,  consisted  of  a  front 
aignal-tower  to  oommunicato  witli  the  of  ax  fluted  Dorio  cohunus,  mounted 
Pirnpus,  and  was  erected  by  the  Frank  u|)on  four  steps,  which  supported  a 
princes  of  Athens.  A  structure  was  pediment.  Tiie  columns  arc  live  feet 
raised  on  the  northern  wing  of  the  in  diameter,  near  twenty-nine  feet  in 
aocMnt  building  ;  and  the  middle  or  height,  and  have  an  intercolumniatioD 
great  vestibule,  by  closing  four  of  of  seven  foef,  except  between  the  two 
the  doors  of  the  eastern  end,  and  by  central  c»lumns,  where  is  a  space  of 
walling  up  the  Doric  columns  of  the  thirteen  feet,  for  the  sake  of  the  car- 
western  bont,  was  formed  into  a  ma-  riage  way ;  the  traces  of  which,  with 
^zine  for  powder  and  military  stores,  the  wheel-nits  worn  in  the  rock,  are 
The  nia*4azine  was  stnick  by  lightning  still  in  existence.  lichind  the  Doric 
about  the  year  1636,  aud  all  the  upper  colonnade  was  a  vestibule  forty- three 
partofthecaatemwokorthePropyuea  feet  in  depth,  the  roof  of  which  was 


'  It  was  probably  roofed  with  tiles  of  Parian  marble,  which  is  partially  traasparcut. — F. 
VOU  I.  u 
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Victory  without  Wings,*  which  was  on  one  side  of  the 
Propylssa,  was  in  existence  when  Wheler  travelled,  but 
was  destroyed,  probably,  during  the  Venetian  si^.  It 
hadbeentraedasapowdeivmagazine.  The  last  memorial 

of  its  existence  was  carried  away  by  Lord  Elgin,  who, 
from  a  wall  belonging  to  a  rampart  attached  to  the 
tower,  obtained  the  fragment  of  sculpture  supposed  by 
Chandler  to  represent  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  but 
decided  at  last  to  be  the  combat  of  the  Athenians  and 
Persians.^  But  a  room,  to  which  the  entrance  is  through 
a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  whose  roof  is  part  of  the  cell  of 
this  temple,  is  still  notorious  for  the  wonder  mentioned 
by  Chandler,  the  miraculous  light.*  There  was  a  tower, 
corresponding  to  that  on  the  opposite  wing,  when 
Wheler  travelled,  but  this  quarter  is  now  buried  under 
acemnulated  ruins,  and  choked  up  amongst  the  mean 
whitewashed  cottages  belonging  to  the  few  inhabitants 
of  the  citadel.  The  building  having  paintings  in  it 
{oiKTfiM  exov  7f»a^f)y  on  the  ascent  to  the  Propylasa,  is 
also  destroyed.* 

On  the  right  as  you  advance  beyond'  the  tower 
towards  the  site  of  tlic  Parthenon,  in  a  poor  house,  lives 
the  Disdar,  or  governor  of  the  castle. 

I  This  ligbt  U  tmumitted  through  a  piece  of  the  traaipenmt  stone  called 

Phengites,   

sustained  by  six  loi^O  oohimns,  stand-  to  the  position  of  the  Temple  of  Vkv 

ing  in  a  dotible  row,  and  thus  dividing  tory  without  Wings.   But  on  looking 

tlic  vestibule  into  three  aisles." — Ibid,  again  into  Wheler,  and  seeing  Colonel 

p.  180. — [1854.]  Leake's  oommente  on  the  Propyl**,  I 

■  I  think  Mr.  Bodwcll  (vol.  i.  p.  have  little  orno  doubt  that  the  Temple 

357)  mistakes  this  Ionic  temple  for  ofVictnn,- stood  oa  the  "platform  of  the 

the  Temple  of  Aglauros. — ri8&4.j  outwurk  before  the  southern  wing  of 

k  On  two  other  ftagments,      no-  the  Propylsea."  This  would  place  the 

ti(x  (I  1  y  Cliandler,  but  making  part  of  "  building  ^vith  paintingi  *  not  on  tiw 

tlio  El'j^in  collection,  and  belonging  to  left  of  the  Propyla^a,  as  Pausanias 

tliia  frieze,  is  a  representation  of  a  would  seem  to  say,  but  on  the  left  of 

combat  between  Greeks  and  Gteelcs.  the  person  looldng  at  their  western 

Colonel  Leake  conjectures  that,  as  the  front.     Mr.  Coolcerell  found  some 

Persian  combat  represented  the  battle  frairmcnts  on  the  spot  exactly  corre- 

of  Marathon,  so  the  Greek  fight  showed  sponding  with  the  I^lpu  frieze  in  the 

thedonblevictorjoftheAthemsnsover  British  Mnsenm.     These  posiliODB 

the  BfTotians  and  Eubceans. — [1854.]  accord  with  the  plan  given  in  Dr. 

"  In  the  first  editicn  of  these  Tra-  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iii.  \\  462,  See 

vels  Chandler  was  foUu\vi»d  in  regard  note  to  p.  292. — [1854, J 
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The  Parthenon  stood  on  the  highest  flat  area  of  the 
bill  of  the  Acropolis:*  and,  when  the  temples  mi  every 
side  of  it  were  standing,  whose  ruins  now  serve  as 
foundations  for  the  modern  buildings,  this  ma^'nifici.'nt 
structure  appeared  to  crown  a  glittering  assemblage  of 
marble  edifices ;  and  the  eye  of  the  Athenimiy  survey- 
ing from  below  the  &ir  gradation  of  successive  wonders, 
rested  at  last  upon  the  colossal  image  of  his  goddess, 
rising  majestic  al)0ve  the  summit  of  her  own  temple, 
the  genius  of  the  Acropolis,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Athens 
and  of  Qreece.** 

The  ascent  to  the  citadel  itself  was  by  a  long  flight 
of  steps,  beginning  nearly  from  the  Areoj)agua  The 
very  walls  of  tliu  fortifications  were  crowned  with  an 
ornamental  entablature,  parts  of  wliich  still  remain; 
and  these,  and  every  other  structure,  were  of  the  purest 
Pentelic  marble.  No  wonder  then  that  the  Acropolis, 
in  its  whole  circuit,  was  regarded  as  one  vast  offering 
consecrated  to  the  divinity.  The  portion  of  the  Par- 
tbenon  yet  standing  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  mind  of  the 
most  indifferent  spectator  with  sentiments  of  astonish- 
ment and  awe,  and  the  same  reflections  arise  upon  the 
sight  even  of  the  enormous  masses  of  marble  ruins 
which  are  spread  upon  the  area  of  the  temple.  Such 
scattered  fragments  will  soon  constitute  the  sole  remains 
of  the  Temple  of  Minerva. 

If  the  progress  of  decay  should  continue  to  be  as 
rapid  as  it  has  been  for  something  more  than  a  century 
past,  there  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  not  one  marble 

'  It  was  so  far  elevated  above  ita  If  the  crest  of  the  helmet  and  jtart  of 

western  entrance  that  the  pavement  the  spear  of  the  statue  were  visible 

of  the  peristyle  of  the  PartheDOn  was  to  tfaoie  sailing  near  Sunium,  which 

upon  the  same  level  an  the  capitals  of  Fausanias  says  was  the  case,  the  spcc- 

the  columns  of  the  eastern  portico  of  tator  must  Imvo  soen  them  above  the 

the  PropylsBa. — Topog.  of  Athena,  p.  Parthenon,  which  was  seventy  feet 

209.r-{l86i.]  higher  than  the  phttform  of  the  statne. 

^  The  colossal  atatoe  of  ^nnerva  Omonel  Leake  therefore  concludes  that 

Promachus  by  Phidias  stoxl  some-  probably  the  statue  itself  was  fifty 

where  betw^n  the  Erecth^um  and  fcethi;j;h,  and  the  pedestal  of  it  twenty* 

the  Propylaoa,  Dear  the  Pelasgic  wall,  —[1854.] 
at  the  north  angle  of  the  Acropolis. 
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standing  upon  another  on  the  site  of  the  Parthenon.* 
In  1667  every  antiquity  of  which  there  is  now  any 

trace  in  the  Acropolis  was  in  a  tolerable  state  of  J3re- 
servation.'    This  great  temple  might  at  that  period  be 

•  The  Siear  Deehaves  (the  first  who  travelled  to  Athens,  and  who  8<uv  the 
TomplA  ai Tu^kuj  almott  perf«ot)i  in  1625 ;  Kointol  and  Qaikad,  in  1674; 


■  It  is  scarcely  neo^sary  to  say  that 
this  was  written  twenty  yoirs  l)cfore 
Athens  becune  the  capital  of  a  Chris- 
tian kin  jf^nm.  Since  that  time  it  is 
presumed  tlie  aocient  buildinss  of 
Athens  have  been  spared,  ana  we 
knowtiiat  scientific  artists  have  added 
to  ctiir  knowledge  of  some  details  in 
Greek  architecture  which  were  no- 
ticed W  ancient  writers,  but  not  re- 
Oognised  as  esUtblislicd  facts.  The 
result  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Penrose  is 
well  known  to  tlie  lovera  ot  Grecian 
art.  (Sec  Two  Letters  from  F.  C.  Pen- 
lOBa,I!iq^on  certain  Anomalies  in  the 
Construction  of  the  Parthenon,  Ib-IG, 
and  Mr.  Bculfi's  work  "  L'Acropole 
d' Afhenes,"  which  is  a  good  comple- 
ment to  the  volumeefMr.Peiiroie, — ^F.) 
The  Bavarian  Government  have  not 
been  altogether  idle.  The  Temi)le  of 
Victory  without  Wings  has  been  rebuilt 
from  {Hilars  found  in  ruins  by  Ludwig 
Ross,  conservator  of  Greek  antiqui- 
ties, and  on  its  ancient  site.  The 
Erecthdum  has  been  cleared  ftom  all 
ita  Turkish  encumbnuioea.  The  Pro- 
pylaja  have  been  reopened,  and  the 
Parthenon  itself  has  been  extricated 
from  much  of  the  contiguous  ruins 
and  rubbish  ;  and  the  ArchasoIogiOBl 
Society  of  Athens  indulge  in  occa- 
sional labours  not  unworthy  of  the 
genius  of  the  sacred  spot.  **In  the 
TCmaina  belonging  to  the  Parthenon 
Athens  jK)sseases  sculpture  of  the 
most  flourishing  periods;  and  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Erectntfum,  in  the  reliefs 
of  the  parapet  of  the  Tem^ile  of  Nike 
(Victory),  and  in  the  frieze  of  the 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  she  has  ex- 
amples of  Uiat  graceful  and  pleasing 
style  which  prevailed  during  and  after 
the  Peloponneaian  War  ;  and  a  happy 
cliance  hajs  ordered  it  that  most  of  the 
excavations  of  the  Acropolis,  in  Attic 
tomlie,  and  on  the  islands,  belong  to 
the  earlier  period  of  art.  Itiaoertain 


that  we  can  nowhere  gain  such  a  vivid 
conception  of  the  steady,  consistent, 
and  natural  development  of  Gnek  ait 
as  here  in  Athens. 

So  sayb  the  most  pleasing  of  recc  ut 
travellers,  writing  of  Athens  in  1S52. 
Yet  Mr.  Hettoer  bewails  the  negleot 
of  the  treasures  discovered  hy  exca- 
cation,  not  only  in  the  city  but  the 
territory  of  Athens  (p.  115).  **  in 
Athens  what  is  most  necessary  of  all 
is  wanting — a  buihlin^  destined  for 
the  cou^rvatiuu  of  such  antique  mo- 
numents, large  enough  to  contain  the 
oootributien  made,  and  anffident  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather  and 
the  hand  of  man.  At  present  the 
ancient  remains  lie  in  utter  contusion 
in  the  most  opiiceito  localities.  The 
safest  place  is  the  Temple  of  Theseus, 
which  serves  in  the  mean  time  as  an 
antiquarian  museum  ;  but  this  recep- 
tacle is  already  packed  full ;  fartnar 
additions  it  cannot  admit.  Tlic  most 
precious  fragments  of  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  lean,  unsheltered,  on  the 
walls  of  the  Parthenon  cella,  suid  it 
is  only  lately  that  a  fine  foot  of  a 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  on  one  of  these 
slabs — notwithstanding  the  guardian 
oaxe  of  certain  old  pensioners  who  aie 
supposed  to  have  the  superintendence 
of  the  temples,  but  who  nevertheless 
carry  on  an  underhand  trade  in  vases 
and  terra -cottas  with  fiwwigieia  was 
broken  ofl"  and  stolen  ;  and  the  casts 
from  the  metopes  and  pediment  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  England  presented 
to  the  Greek  Goverrmient,  in  compen- 
sation for  the  original  carried  off  bv 
Lord  Elgin,  have  been  not  arranged, 
but  stowed  away  in  pil^,  one  above 
another,  in  a  little  building  so  damp 
that  the  stucco  is  already  beginning  to 
crumble."  (Hee  the  note  in  the  last 
chapter  with  tlie  reference  to  Lord 
Oarfiale'a  IMaT7.>-(1864.] 
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called  entire  ;  having  been  previously  a  Christian 
church,  it  was  then  a  moek,  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.  At  present  only  twenly-nine  of  the  Doric 
columns,  some  of  which  no  longer  support  their  enta- 
blatures, and  part  of  the  left  wall  of  the  cell,  remain 
standing.  Tliosc  of  the  north  side,  the  angular  ones 
excepted,  have  all  fallen  :  the  dipteral  porches,  especially 
the  pronaos,  contain  the  greatest  number,  and  these 
retain  their  entablatures  and  pediments,  though  much 
injured. 

In  the  interval  between  two  of  my  visits  to  the  Acro- 
polis a  large  piece  of  the  architrave  belonging  to  the 
exterior  colonnade  of  the  pronaos  fell  down ;  all  the 
flcolptures  from  the  tympanum  of  this  porch  have  been 
destroyed;  and  the  trunks  and  broken  arms  of  two 
figures,  incorrectly  supposed  Hadrian  and  Sal)ina,*  or 
two  deities  with  tlie  heads  of  those  persons,  are  all  now 
remaining  of  the  grand  piece  of  sculpture  which  repre- 
sented the  Birth  of  Minerva,  and  Jupiter  in  the  midst 
of  the  assembled  Oods.  The  figure  of  the  Victory 
which  was  on  the  right  of  Jupiter,  has  been  recovered 
by  I^rd  Elgin  s  agents,  who  demolished  a  Turkish  house 
close  to  the  north-west  angle  of  the  temple,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  excavation,  and  found  that  statue,  as  well  as 
small  parts  of  the  Jupiter,  the  Yulcan,  and  the  Minerva, 
underneath  the  modern  building,  where  they  had  lain 

Spoo  and  Whelcr,  in  1675  and  1676 ;  Lord  VVinchelsea  in  1676 ;  and  Vernon— 
all  of  whom  visited  Athens  previous  to  the  siege  of  the  city  hy  Morosini— saw 
the  Acrojiolis,  less  changed,  perha])8,  from  its  ancient  state,  than  it  has  bwn 
from  the  condition  in  wnich  it  then  stood  in  the  short  jKjriod  subsequent  to 
the  days  of  those  travellers.  Pococke,  Lord  Bandwicn,  Leroi,  Htaari,  and 
Chandler,  beheld  only  the  ruins  of  ruins,  many  of  which  have  sinco  perished 
— **  etiam  periere  ruin.T."  Even  M.  de  Choiscul  s  se<X)nd  work,  when  pul'lislicd, 
will  represent  many  remains  not  at  present  to  be  seen,  for  be  travelled  in 
1784;  and,  iboiigh  Mr.  Fauvel,  who  has  been  oocupned,  at  hitervals  amoe 
the  year  1780,  in  assistin.^  tlio  compilation  of  M.  do  T.'s  'Voyage  Pittoresque,' 
will  be  able  to  add  the  description  of  some  smaller  antiquities  to  the  acex)unt 
of  those  before  known,  yet  very  many  of  the  grand  monumentii  of  art,  for 
wMch  Atbma  bad  be«n  before  Tinted,  bare  within  these  ten  yean  duiap- 
petiedB 

"  Mr.  Wilkins  deniefi  thi6  8ub6titutioiu~[lbd4.J 
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since  the  Venetians  bad  imsuocessfully  attempted  to 
remove  them  in  1687;^ 
Many  of  ibe  sculptureB  on  the  ninety-two  metopes 

of  the  peristyle,  representing  the  battle  of  the  Lapitbae 
and  the  Centaurs,  particularly  those  on  the  entablature 
of  the  south  side,  were  almost  entire  in  17G7.  I  believe 
there  is  not  one  now  remaining;  the  last  were  taken 
down  by  Lord  £lgin. 

All  that  was  left  of  the  sculpture  on  the  eastern 
porcli,  the  contest  between  Minerva  and  Neptune,  has 
been  carried  off  by  the  same  person.  The  marks  of  tlie 
separation  are  still  very  apparent.  Ignorant  of  the 
canse,  I  pointed  them  out  to  Mr.  Lnsieri  himself,  who 
informed  me  of  the  fietct,  and  showed  the  places  in  the 
pediment  whence  the  two  female  colossal  statues,  the 
Neptune,  the  Theseus,"  and  the  inimitable  lioise's  bead, 
still  remembered  and  regretted  by  all  at  Athens,  had 
been  removed.  Such  of  the  statues  as  had  before  fallm 
had  been  ground  to  powder  by  the  Turks.  It  is  but 
fair  to  mention  this  fact  at  the  same  time  that  the  other 
circumstance  is  recorded. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  six  hundred  feet  of 
bas-^relief  sculpture  on  the  frieze  of  the  cell,  representing 
the  Panathenadan  procession,  remained  entire  in  the  time 
of  Chandler.  A  portion  of  it,  containing  seven  figures, 
was  taken  down  from  its  situation  by  M.  de  Choiseul 
GouOier,  and  is  now  in  the  Napoleon  Museum.^  I  know 

*  TIm  ropn  by  wbidi,  under  the  diiwtioii  of  Oeneral  KanigmMrk,  the 
workmen  were  lowering  them,  broke,  and  many  fine  figures  were  (l;ii>lit'd  to 
pieces.  Loiti  £1|^  liaa  reaped  the  advantage  of  the  aaorileige  of  the  Ye- 
netiana. 


•  Mr.  Wilkins  thouplit  this  fx^mc  sculptures   on   the   frieze   and  tha 

was  a  Bacchus.    (See  W'liljole's  Me-  metoiios  of  the  Parthenon  in  the 

moirs,  vol.        413.)  Colonel  Leake  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  215  et  seq.) 

mimaes  tbeTh«eeuato  have  been  Her*  The  meet  poeitiTe^  and,  aa  it  appeals 

culca,  and  the  two  female  figures  Venus  to  mo,  the   most  mistaken  of  idl 

and  Pcitho. — Ihid.  p.  25r>. — ri8.'4.1  opinions  on  the   sculptures  of  the 

^  A  portion  ot  tlie  frieze  wa^  taken  itedimeuts,  is  to  be  found  in  Walpole's 

away  by  Lord  Elgin's  agents,  and  i«  Memoirs,  oommiiiiicaled  by  Mr.  Wil- 

now  in  the  British  Museum.    (See  kins  (vol.  ii.  p.  409).    Tlie  Theseus, 

the  learned  dissertatioa  on  tbesq  howeTer,  has  beooueCephaloa  waiting 
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not  whether  the  collection  of  our  Ambassador  contains 

any  of  this  precious  sculpture,  too  exquisite  not  to  have 
been  executed  according  to  the  design,  and  imder  the 
superintendence,  of  Phidias  himself/  Most  part  of  that 
portion  of  it  on  the  wall  of  the  pronaos  yet  remains ; 
and  by  means  of  a  ruined  staircase,  once  belonging  to  a 
minaret  built  against  one  of  the  columns  of  that  portico, 
at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  temple,  I  managed  to 
^et  on  the  top  of  the  colonnade,  and,  by  leaning  at  full 
length  oyer  the  architrave,  had  a  sufiSciently  dose  in- 
qpection  of  the  work  to  be  conyinced  that  this  scnlp- 
tare,  though  meant  to  be  viewed  at  a  distance  of  forty 
feet  at  least  from  below,  is  as  accurately  and  minutely 
executed  as  if  it  had  been  originally  designed  to  be 
placed  near  the  eye  of  the  spectator/  Some  equestrian 
figures  are  remarkably  entire,  and  retain  to  this  day 
the  animation  and  freshness  with  which  they  issued 
from  the  hands  of  the  artist. 

Within  the  ceil  of  the  temple  all  is  desolation  and 
ruin ;  the  shafts  of  columns,  fragments  of  the  entabla- 
tures and  of  the  beams  of  the  roof,  are  scattered  abciit 
on  every  side,  but  especially  on  the  north  of  the  area, 
where  there  are  vast  piles  of  marble.  I  measured  one 
piece,  seventeen  feet  in  length,  and  of  proportionate 
breadth  and  thickness.  The  floor,  also  of  marble,  has 
been  broken  up  towards  the  eastern  firont,*  and  in  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  area  is  the  wretched  mosk,  as 

*  Ictinos  and  Callicrates  were  the  scholars  of  Phidias,  who  were  more  par- 
tioibrly  the  architect!  cS  ihe  FhrthoiOD. 

•  The  learned  author,  however,  of  the  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  great  work 
lately  published  by  the  Dilottanti,  seems  to  think,  and  ptdiaps  oomctly,  that 
the  custant  effect  was  alone  intended  and  studied. 


for  fhe  rising  of  the  sun  on  the  slopes  eaTstofS  opened  a  hole  in  the  psv»- 

ofHymettus.  Sir  Kicluurd  Westmacott  mcnt  to  exaniino  the  substratum,  bat 

adopted  that  opinion  in  a  lecture  deli-  forgot  to  replace  the  slabs  when  they 

vered  at  the  Royal  Academy. — [1854.]  had  satisfied  their  cariosity.  The 

*  Mr.  Dodweli  mentions  that  in  his  aperture  was  gradually  increasing  in 

time  great  part  of  the  pavement  of  size,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ]iave- 

thc  Parthonon  remained,  cniii[K)sc<l  of  ment  was  actually  Iwgun  !  (Vol.  i. 

lar^^o  blocks  of  marble  nearly  a  fo<»t  p.  232.)— [1864.1    There  is  no  such 

in  thickness.    Ue  tells  thai  bome  cx-  aperture  now.^ — ^P. 
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well  as  8ome  stone-work  of  the  Greek  church,  into 
which  the  Parthenon  wavS  formerly  converted.  A  dent 
in  tlie  door  is  pointed  out  as  having  been  occasioned  by 
the  shell  which  blew  up  a  powder-miigagirie,  and  de- 
stroyed the  roof  of  the  temple,  when  bombarded  by 
Morosini. 

Besides  the  vast  magnitude  of  tha  marbles  composing 
the  Parthenon,  which,  perhaps,  is  more  easily  remarked 
in  the  fallen  ruins  than  in  the  parts  of  the  building  yet 
standing,  there  is  another  just  cause  for  admiration, 
in  the  exquisite  care  and  skill  with  which  every  por- 
tion of  the  urchitt'cture  appears  to  have  been  wrought. 
The  work  on  the  Ovolos  and  Cavettos  is  as  liighly 
finished  in  the  fragments  of  the  enormous  cornices,  for- 
merly placed  at  a  vast  height  from  the  ground,  as  the 
minute  parts  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  building.  The 
same  uninterrupted  perfection  is  observable  in  the  flut- 
ings  of  the  shafts,  in  all  the  mouldings  of  the  capitals, 
and  particularly  in  the  tambours  of  the  fallen  columns, 
the  surfaces  of  which  are  smoothed  to  such  a  degree  of 
exactness  and  nicely  as  to  render  the  junctures  of  the 
blocks  almost  undiscoverable. 

The  part  of  the  area  the  most  clear  from  ruins  is 
towards  the  north-west  angle  and  the  western  entrance, 
where  the  grooves  in  the  floor,  formed  by  opening  and 
shutting  the  folding-doors  of  the  temple,  are  st^l  very 
discernible.  Faint  marks  of  the  painted  saints,  with 
which  the  Ghristians  disfigured  the  interior  of  their 
Pagan  edifice,  are  just  visible  on  the  walls  of  the  south 
side  of  the  cell. 

Of  the  Opisthodomos,  the  A  thenian  treasury,  at  the 
back  or  eastern  portion  of  the  Parthenon,  there  are  now 
no  traces  to  be  seen ;  but  Lord  Blgin*s  agents  discovered 
some  columnar  inscriptions,  before  alluded  to  by  Chand- 
ler, of  great  antiquity.* 

*  The  whole  length  of  the  Parthencn  wia  tm  hundred  and  tweiity>eigbt 
feet,  end  ite  hmdra  one  hnndfed  snd  one^  reokontDg  the  flight  of  three  stopt 
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Descending  from  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  to  tho 
north,  you  pass  through  a  lane  or  two  of  whitewashed 
cottages  in  ruins,  before  you  come  to  the  remains  of  the 
Erecth^um,  and  the  adjoining  chapel  of  Pandrosoe.  In 
that  portion  of  the  Erecth^um  which  was  dedicated  to 
Minerva  Pohas,  the  columns  of  the  front  porch  are 
standing,  but  without  any  part  of  their  entablature,  and 
unsupported  by  the  walls  of  the  cell,  the  whole  of  the 
south  side  of  which  was  destroyed  not  long  ago,  and 
now  lies  in  heaps  at  the  back  of  the  columns  and  in  the 
area  of  the  temple.  The  corner  of  one  of  these  columns, 
the  best  specimen  of  the  Ionic  in  the  world,  with  its 
base  and  capital,  has  been  removed  by  Lord  Elgin  to 
England.   The  remainder  will  soon  fail.^ 

The  marble  of  this  ruin  is  of  a  virgin  whiteness,  and 
Uie  workmanship,  as  the  structure  is  very  diminutive 
in  comparison  with  the  specimens  of  the  Parthenon,  is 
a  still  more  exquisite  example  than  that  temple,  of  the 
polish  and  edge  which  were  given  to  all  the  parts  of 
Grecian  architecture.   The  line  of  no  pencil  can  excel 

upon  which  the  structure  wns  raisotl.  The  (x>himn8  were  forty-two  feet 
high.  The  Opisthodoiuos  was  Hc^ianited  from  the  anterior  nave  of  the  temple 
by  a  wall. 

*  Mr.  DodweU,  icmarkiiig  on  the  nmain.  The  column  of  the  north- 
destruction  of  Athenian  edifices,  says,  east  angle  has  been  taken  away  by 
"At  Athens  four  ancient  bniUHiicrs  the  dilapidators  ;  while  some  of  the 
have  been  entirely  destroyed  within  wall  of  the  cella  ha^  been  thrown 
theee  few  yeaT»--4i  sniell  looio  temple  down,  witii  part  of  the  anshitnTe 
in  the  Acroix>lis  (the  Temple  of  Vic-  and  frieze  and  the  norlh-east  pilaster, 
tory) ;  another  temple,  Biipposed  t<j  bo  Part  of  the  column  with  its  capital  is 
of  Ceres,  near  the  Ili^us ;  a  bridge  now  in  the  Britiah  Museum,  serving 
over  that  ttream ;  and  the  aqnednct  for  the  pedeetal  of  a  vaae  •  .  •  •  But 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  Part  of  the  Pro-  it  is  not  generally  known  that^  to  ob- 
pylsean  columns  have  been  thrown  tain  this  comparatively  unomamentcd 
down,  with  a  mass  of  the  architecture,  mass,  recourse  was  had  to  the  most 
on  the  western  front  of  the  Ereotbtfnm,  ahameftil  and  harbarona  dilapidations, 
and  one  of  the  eDlmnns  of  the  Olym-  Rreiything  relative  to  this  catastrophe 
peion"(vol.  i.  p.  326).  In  another  was  conducted  with  an  eager  spirit  of 
place  he  says,  **  When  I  was  first  at  insensate  outrage,  and  an  ardour  of 
Athens  the  eastern  front  of  the  Ereo-  insatiate  rapacity,  in  opposition  not 
thtem  was  adomc<I  with  an  hexastyle  only  to  every  feeling  of  taste,  hut  to 
colonnade  of  b<i;iutiful  proportions  and  every  sentiment  of  justice  and  human- 
exqiii.site  workmanship;  but  of  the  ity." — DodwcU's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 
six  coliumiii  which  I  beheld,  only  five  3-13. — [J 854.] 
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the  delicate  aocuracy  of  contour  in  the  swell  of  the  torus 
and  the  omamentB  of  the  base ;  and  the  band,  in  pass- 
ing repeatedly  over  the  marble,  seeks  in  Tain  for  die 

slightest  inequality,  or  even  rouglmess,  on  the  surface. 

The  proportions  of  this  joint  temple  are  but  small 
when  nearly  entire,  in  1736,  the  whole  building  was 
but  sixty-three  feet  in  length,  thirty-six  in  breadth,  and 
not  twenty  feet  high ;  but  the  Brecth^um  is,  in  its  kind, 
as  complete  a  proof  of  the  genius  and  skill  of  the  Greeks 
as  the  Ti  iiiplu  of  Minerva. 

From  the  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Poliaa 
you  come  to  that  jJdrtion  of  the  building  which  was 
dedicated  to  Neptune  and  firectheus,  and  where  the  wall 
of  the  cell  is  stQl  standing,  and,  by  the  help  of  modem 
masonry,  now  serves  as  a  ])Owder-ma_a"azine  for  the  sufH 
ply  of  the  citadel.  Here  tlie  pillars  support,  in  part, 
their  frieze  and  cornice,  as  highly  finished  as  their  bases, 
but  much  of  the  shafts  of  the  columns  is  hidden  by  the 
modem  wall  that  fills  up  the  intercolumniations.  With- 
in the  building,  in  a  part  composing  the  vestiljulc  of  the 
temple,  is  some  fine  architecture,  consisting  of  an  Ionic 
door,  which  was  designed  by  Lord  Elgin's  artists,  but 
is  now  not  to  be  seen. 

On  passing  round  the  portico  you  have  on  your  left 
the  marble  wall  of  the  cell  entire ;  and  at  the  end  of 
this  there  is  a  piece  of  ]^lastered  wall,  now  filling  up  the 
open-work  of  the  small  Chapel  of  Pandrosos,  between 
the  images  that  yet  remain  of  the  fieunous  Caryatides,^ 

*  Colonel  Leake  baa  obaerved  that  atides  of  Pmitelea  are  meDtkmed  hf 

there  were  only  two  temples,  and  tliat  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  v.,  as  well  as 

the  whole  stootl  on  the  site  of  Iho  those  of  Diogenes  the  scnl|<tor  on  the 

very  ancient  Erectb^um.    I'ausanias  ranthoou  of  Agrip|ja  in  Itome,  but 

aaya  there  was  an  altar  on  whioh  no  instance  lemains  of  any  building 

sacrifices  were  offered  to  Neptune  and  belonging  to  the  pure  ago  of  Athenian 

Erectheus. — ["1854.]  architecture  in  \vliich  we  fiiul  them 

^  In  the  celebrated  architectural  used,  except  in  the  Paudro^um  of 

inscription  Vroui^t  from  Athens  fay  Atheos.**   (See  Wa1pole*s  Menx>irs, 

Cbanaler  for  the  Dilettanti  Sooiety,  vol.  i.,  fiir  Mr.  Wilkins's  remarks  on 

and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  these  the  architccluml  inscription,  and  the 

figures  are  called  KOPAI.  **The  Cary-  editor's  comments,  p.  G02.   The  date 
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which  supported  the  entahlature  of  the  building.  There 
is  one  of  these  images  before  you  come  to  the  corner  of 
the  chapel,  and  the  angular  one  remains,  but  the  place 
of  the  next^  which  Lord  Elgin  has  transported  to  Eng^ 
land,  is  now  filled  up  with  mortar,  so  that  there  are 
now  only  three  of  the  four  statues  originally  supporting 
this  front  looking  towards  the  Parthenon.  One  of  the 
Caryatides  had  been  carried  away,  or  destroyed  on  the 
spot^  before  the  year  1736.  On  tiie  plaster  wall,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  chapel,  these  words  have  been  very 
deeply  cut : — 

QUOD  NON  FKCERUNT  GOTl 
HOC  f*£C£RUliT  SOOTi.' 

The  mortar  wall,  yet  fresh  when  we  saw  it  supplying 

'  This  eulogy  of  Che  (3MSbB  alludes  to  the  nnfoiiiided  story  of  a  Oreek  his- 
torian, who  relates  that  Alaric,  either  tcirififd  by  two  phantoms,  one  of  Mi- 
nerva herself,  the  other  of  Acliillcs,  or  struck  with  a  reverential  respect,  had 
8j[>ared  tha  treasurer,  oruamenUi,  and  people  of  the  venerable  city. 

This  may  be  as  good  a  place  ss  any  other  to  say  a  word  on  the  prooeedings 
of  the  TK-rson  whose  oondtiet  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  barbarian. 

We  heard,  I  suppose,  everything  that  couM  l>e  alleged  by  either  party  on 
both  sides  of  the  question ;  and,  being  on  the  spot  when  the  most  furious 
straggles  were  made  hy  hoth  the  French  and  English  to  gaiu  ^bieSs  point,  may 
be  better  judges  of  the  facts  than  those  who  have  since  eiamined  the  matter 
at  a  distance  from  tho  scene  of  action. 

Lord  Elgin's  agents  are  not  accused  on  account  of  anv  of  their  excavations, 
or  carrying  off  tibe  nmnerotis  articles  ih^  discovered  by  those  prooeedings  ; 
their  rifling  of  ancient  toml^,  and  pulling  down  modem  houses  to  get  at 
buried  remains,  was  on  all  hands  allowed  to  bo  a  fair  and  laudable  procot'dingj, 
as  was  also  the  modelling  of  the  reliefs  and  other  sculptures.  The  part  of 
their  conduct  objected  to  was  the  not  being  content  with  the  casts  (whidi  was 
all  the  French  wanted  or  obtained  wIk n  in  powcr)^  without  the  possession  of 
the  originals,  and  hy  that  means  hast<^nin<j  the  decay  and  defacin;;  the  ancient 
monuments,  so  as  for  ever  to  diminiah  considerably  the  gratiUcation  of  future 
travellers  and  artists. 

The  injuries  seem  to  be  these  :•— The  taking  off  tho  metopes,  the  statue  over 
th(!  Theatre  of  Bacclms,  and  the  statues  of  the  western  pediment  of  tlie  Par- 
tlu  non  ;  and  the  carrying  away  of  one  of  the  Carj'atides,  and  the  finest  of  the 
columns  of  the  Erecth^imi.  JNo  other  deeds  come,  I  believe,  within  the  limits 
of  censnre — no  other  marbles  were  detached." 

It  may  be  inquired,  what  excuse  can  he  ofTercd  for  snch  a  spoliation  ?  It 
is  answered,  the  French  De  Choiseul  Gou£&er  detached  part  of  the  Meze  of  the 


of  the  inscription  is  B.C.  409).   The   nerva,  and  the  western  that  of  Pan- 
eastern  division  of  the  temple  (the   drosos. — [1854.] 
Erselh^nm)  was  the  temple  of  Hi- 

*  But  Mr.  Dodw«U  atkU  Dot «  Utile  to  the  alleged  outrages. — [lda4.J 
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the  place  of  the  statue  now  in  the  noble  AmbaBsador's 
museum^  serves  as  a  comment  on  this  text. 


Parthenon  niaiiy  years  past.  Some  of  the  i)ersous  employed  in  collecting  for 
his  museum,  and  asaiatiug  hk  projectji,  utill  remain  at  Athena,  and  have  the 
Mune  viewt,  which  nodiiiig  hat  Inability  haa  prevented  them  firam  acooiDplish- 
ing  ;  they  had  even  a  plan  iur  carryiruj  off  the  whole  of  the  TanjU  of  Tltcsetis! !! 
Tliey  only  complain  i)ccaU8e  they  envy  our  success,  and  would  themselves 
have  been  masters  of  the  same  trea^uree.  To  this  the  others  reply,  **  With 
the  aoeption  of  De  GouflBer,  no  one  of  as  ever  injared  the  tempitt — ^we  have 
often  had  it  in  otir  power — we  went  to  great  expense  in  modelling  and  desicm- 
in^,  wliich  would  have  been  imnecessary  had  we  resolved  to  take  the  oriijinals  : 
you  yourselves,  when  you  lirst  settled  here,  professed  no  more ;  y^  e  looked 
on  without  oppoehig  yon ;  we  were  yonr  fnenos— you  have  not  only  tofted, 
hat  tieaohetoaaly  robbed  I" 

n*he  answer  is,  "  We  are  no  robbere;  we  bought,  and  dearly  bonpht,  every 
article.  Admitting  your  facts,  we  only  took  that  which  would  have  been  de- 
Btroyed  hy  Ihe  Torkii,  and  which  was  in  a  state  of  diJapidation :  it  was  bettor 
that  the  scalptures  of  the  Parthenon  should  be  pteserved  in  a  museum  in 
Enfjland  than  ground  to  jv>w  dcr  on  their  own  Ixises :  wr  took  nothing  from  A* 
Thes^um,  because  it  was  exposed  to  no  such  imminent  peril.** 

The  last  retort  of  the  French  is,  "The  esse  was  the  same  wiUi  vespeot  to 
hoth ;  but  having  been  prevented  from  ruining  the  latter,  you  take  merit  to 
yourselves  for  a  niwleration  which  was  not  voluntary.  When  you  talk  of 
buying  the  right  to  deface  the  finest  remains  of  all  antiquity,  you  seem  to  put 
out  of  the  question  all  the  proprieties  which  might  in  such  a  case  be  expected 
to  regulate  the  oondoct  of  the  artist,  the  scholar,  and  the  gentleman." 

This  is,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  the  sum  of  everj'thing  adduced  on  either 
side,  and  reduces  at  once  the  auestion  to  the  following  two  jwints — Would  the 
French  have  removed,  or  enaeavourcd  to  remove,  the  ornamental  sculptures 
atloded  to?  or,  if  they  would  not,  were  those  piedous  remains  likely  to  have 
been  speedily  destroyed  by  their  barbarian  n  asters? — It  is  certain  that,  if  the 
Turks  remain  many  years  longer  in  fosses-sioii  of  Alliens,  ev  ery  \  alnable  anti- 


Oneoe  hung  soon  attached  to  the  dominions  of  Nai)oleon  :  in  that  case,  not 

even  our  nationality  would  ]irefcr  a  ]v>sseBsion  of  some  of  their  broken  ]>arts 
to  their  int^-grity  in  the  hands  of  an  enlightened  enemy.  It  is  not  the  vanity 
of  being  the  owners  of  such  a  treasure,  but  the  wish  to  advance  the  fine  arts  in 
dvilised  Enrope,  that  should  influence  the  conduct  of  any  collectors ;  hat 
without  inqninng  into  motives,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  an  infinitely  arcatfT 
number  of  rising  architects  and  sciilj^tors  must  derive  benefit  from  these  studies, 
if  they  can  be  pursued  in  a  museum  at  London  or  Paris,  than  if  they  were  to 
he  son^t  in  tne  Turkish  territories ;  and  surely  we  can  hardly  complain  if 
they  arc  to  be  found  in  our  own  capital.  Present  travellers  may  feel  a  little 
mortification,  and  those  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  merit  ot 
the  remains  in  question,  wherever  they  may  be  fixed,  will  join  in  the  fashion- 
able clamour  of  tihe  day.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  posslmlity  of  the  rninB  of 
Athens  being,  in  the  event  of  a  revolution  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  restored 
and  put  into  a  condition  ca]»ftble  of  resisting  the  ravages  of  decay  ;  for  an  event 
of  that  nature  cannot,  it  strikes  me,  have  over  entered  into  the  bead  of  any  one 
who  has  seen  Athens  and  the  modem  Athenians.  Tet  I  csnnot  fioihear  mco- 
tioning  a  singular  speech  of  a  learned  Greek  of  loannina,  who  said  to  fO^  * 
"  You  Knglisli  are  carryiiitr  olT  the  works  of  the  Greeks  our  foreikthers-^pfe- 
serve  them  well — wu  Greeks  will  come  and  re>demand  them.'* 

A  cuTMias  notion  prevailing  amongst  the  common  Athenians,  with  respei^ 
to  the  ancient  statues,  is,  that  they  are  real  bodies^  mutilateil  and  aidnnted 
into  their  |iresent  state  of  potriiactioa  by  roagidana,  who  will  have  power  ofcr 
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The  Erecth^um*  was  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient 
Atheniane,  and  may  still  be  regarded  with  veneration 

by  the  modern  traveller,  as  being  the  spot  where 
Minerva  contended  with  Neptune ;  and  the  building 
must  appear,  even  to  us,  in  some  degree  sanctified  by 
the  superstition  which  believed  that  each  portion  of 
the  temple  retained  some  nndonbted  evidence  of  that 
memorable  event.  The  heaven-descended  statue  of  the 
protectress  of  the  city  was  religiously  preserved  in  her 
own  fane ;  the  mark  of  the  trident,  and  the  salt  fountain 
bursting  from  the  cleft  whence  the  horse  issued  from 
Ihe  earth,  and  where  the  murmur  of  the  sea  was  often 
to  be  heairdy  were  long  pointed  out  near  the  altar  of 
Neptune  ;  and  the  chapel  of  Pandrosos  preserved  within 
its  sacred  enclosure,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
the  tnmk  of  the  olive  which  had  given  victory  to  the 
goddess,  and  a  name  to  the  city  of  Athens.^ 

tliem  as  long  as  the  Turks  are  masters  of  (ircecc,  when  they  will  he  trnns- 
fornicii  into  their  former  bodies.  The  Hpirit  within  them  is  called  an  Arahim, 
and  is  not  niif^iicntly  heard  to  moan  and  bewftU  its  ooodit^  SomeGreeki, 
in  onr  time,  conveying  a  chest  from  Atliens  to  Pineus,  containing  part  of  the 
Elgin  marbles,  threw  it  flown,  and  could  not  for  some  time  Ix*  ])revailod  wjion 
to  toaeh  it  i^ain,  affi(miug  thev  heard  the  Arabian  crying  out  and  groaning 
for  Mfl  fellow-spirits  detsmed  in  bondage  in  the  Acropous.  The  Athenians 
sapiK^  that  the  condition  of  these  enchsmted  marUes  will  he  heltered  ft 
lemoval  from  the  oou&txy  of  the  tyrant  Torks. 


*    Of  As  esstem  hexastyle  portioo 

five  columns  are  still  standing,  but  the 
Bonth  wall  of  the  cella  is  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed.  In  the  Caryatid 
portioo  one  of  the  four  marble  Ix^ams 
of  the  roof  has  fallen  :  three  only  of 
the  six  Carj'atides  remain  ;  there  sur- 
vive but  two  of  the  four  engaged 
oolumns  in  the  western  wall :  the 
nortli  wall  of  the  cella,  and  three  of 
the  columns  in  the  north  hexastyle 
portico,  with  the  roof  over  these  last 
columns,  are  yet  entire ;  the  rest  of 
the  roof  of  this  graceful  portico  has 
fallen.  It  fell  during  the  siege  of 
Athens,  in  1827.  Since  this  was 
written  this  portico  has  been  restored 
by  Mr.  Piiicitory,  in  184C,  then  French 
Ambasaador  in  Greece." — Athena  and 


Attloa,  p.  118.--C1864.] 

*  The  *Toiiography  of  Athens* 
divides  the  Pandrosium  into  two 
chambers,  of  which  the  western  is 
narrow,  and  opns  into  S  portioo  at 
either  end.  Thf  northern  portioo  is 
formed  of  six  Ionic  columns,  four  in 
the  front  and  one  on  either  flank,  and 
it  stands  not  far  from  the  ed|iefl  of 
the  jirccipicc  at  the  foot  of  which  was 
the  temcuus  of  Agraulus  ....  The 
soutlicm  portion  of  the  I'uudrosium. 
is  much  smallw  than  the  noiiheni. 
Instead  of  columns  its  roof  is  sap- 
portetl  by  six  Caryatides. 
"  This  tree  (the  sacred  olive)  seema 
to  have  grown  in  the  western  or 
nSTlOW  chamber  of  flio  Pandrosium. 
 As  to  the  eastern  or  interior 
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Below  the  Erecth^um  there  is  a  battery,  where  there 
are  two  cannons  which  are  used  by  the  Tnrks  to  an^ 
nottnce  the  Bairam,  or  any  extraordinary  intelligence 

from  the  Porte.  This  battery  immediately  overlooks 
the  town,  presenting  a  better  view  of  it  than  any  other 
quarter  of  the  Acropolis  ;  and  I  have  seen  several 
Turkish  ladies,  on  a  fine  day,  walking  on  this  side  of 
the  ramparts,  and  leaning  over  the  battlemeoiiB,  to 
enjoy  the  amusing  murmur  that  rises  from  the  city 
below. 

The  part  of  the  citadel  where  the  modern  fortifica- 
tions are  most  entire  is  to  the  east,  a  few  paces  below 
the  Parthenon,  where  they  were  refitted  about  fifty 
years  ago.  Looking  out  through  one  of  the  embrasures, 

you  there  find  yourself  at  the  verge  of  a  very  consider- 
able precipice,  with  the  Albanian  quarter  of  the  town 
in  the  depth  below,  at  a  distance  which  much  diminishes 
every  object. 

The  craggy  cliffs  on  this  side  of  the  citadel  afford  fhe 

most  iiuposing  view  of  the  Acropolis,  and  are  in  appear- 
ance so  inaccessible  as  to  strike  any  spectator  at  once 
with  the  improbability  of  the  notion  entertained  by 
Stuart,  and  now  adopted  by  Mr.  Fauvel,  of  the  eastern 

» 

chamber  of  thePandroeium,  which  was 
oontignoiit  totbe  oell  of  Minerva  Polias, 

T  am  disposed  to  tliink  with  Stuart 
that  it  was  the  Ocropiiim."  (P.  201 
ct  set].)    It  apjwars  from  thu  hcforc- 

? noted  German  tmveller  thai  the 
'recth(?iirn  has  become  tlic  battle-field 
of  the  nrchawlofipsts  of  the  present  day. 
He  says,  "  Wc  camiot  help  deeply 
lamenting,  themfore,  tiial  the  ntTagee 
of  time  have  rendered  any  complete 
undorstandint^  of  tliis  fiiio  structure 
apj)arently  for  ever  imi^)0ssible."  .  .  , 
And  again :  The  mystery  of  the  com- 
|)osition  is  without  a  key."  .  .  Also: 
rrecisely  at  the  present  moment 
the  discusaion  as  to  the  com^^ositiou  of 
the  Breoth6nm  has  again  heoome  very 
animated.  Tliis  diacusaoti  is  im- 
portant^  hat  it  may  be  pfedicted  that 
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it  will  lead  to  no  conclusive  results." 
(Athens  and  the  PGloponneanB,  pp.  94^ 
9.^.)  After  this  candid  confession 
the  author  proceeds  to  <rivc  his  own 
arrangement  of  this  venerable  sane- 
tuaiy — the  Ftothenon  of  ancient 
Athens.  "To  assist  us  (p.  97)  we 
have  nothing  but  the  temple  itself, 
whicl),  however,  has  been  cleared  of 
all  mediiBTal  and  Tuildgh  additions 
and  disfijzurements  ;  a  short  and  con- 
fused notice  of  it  by  Pausanias,  who 
saw  the  edifice  unimpaired  in  the 
second  century  of  our  em;  and  the 
inscriptions  already  mentioned,  which 
have  only  very  slight  information  to 
(xjmmunicatc.'  Those  who  arc  .satis- 
fied with  this  no»hel^  may  go  on 
with  Mr.  Hettnai^s  oonjectnree.— 
[1864.J 
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front  baving  been  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Par- 
theiiuu  :  for,  as  that  facade  is  ahnost  immediatuly  over 
the  rocks,  the  temple,  if  its  door  was  to  the  east,  must 
have  had  the  look  of  being  imapproachable.  The  first 
oonjeeture  of  Spon,  who  saw  tiie  contest  of  the  rival 
deities  in  the  remains  of  the  figures  on  the  eastern 
pediment,  has  not,  I  think,  been  shaken  by  any  late 
discoveries.*  If  it  should  be  stated  that  the  well- 
known  description  in  Ovid  evidently  points  at  this 
pedimeut  of  the  Parthenon,  and  that  therefore  the 
principal  front  was  on  the  same  side,  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that,  in  describing  tlie  contest  of  Minerva  witli 
Arachne,  it  was  more  to  the  poet's  purpose  to  allude  to 
the  former  victory  of  the  goddess  than  to  her  birth, 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  sculptore  on  the  anterior 
front/* 

The  crevices  of  the  rocks  on  this  side  of  the  citadel 
contain  the  nests  of  innumerable  flocks  of  daws  and 
crows,  which  hover  round  the  hill,  but  are  thought 
never  to  soar  above  the  Parthenon*^'^ 

"  Sco  iho  ariTumeut  stated  in  the  Critical  Observations  on  Anacharsis,  hy  M. 
Barbie  du  Bocc^e,  in  note  to  plate  xix.,  represeutmg  the  two  ptxlimeuta  of  the 
FarthMDon,  such  as  tlie^  were  in  1^4. 

•  The  scholar  who  has  drawn  up  an  account  of  Lord  Elgin's  pursuits  in 
Greece  has  decided  the  "  soopulum  Mavortis  "  of  Ovid  (Metnin.  lib.  vi,  fah*  2) 
not  to  mean  the  Areopagus,  but  the  eastern  cliffs  of  the  Acropolis. 

^  This  was  an  ancient  supezstition.  Dr.  Chandler,  by  no  means  a  credo- 
Ions  personable,  says  that  he  never  saw  a  crow  mount  above  the  summit  of 
the  temple ;  but  the  margin  opiX)sitc  to  this  remark  of  our  traveller,  in  a 
copy  lent  to  me  at  Athens,  contained  these  words:  "J'ai  vu  dc»  mi  lies 
tor  le  FttfaMBdn."  I  atBimsd  the  same  to  a  residsiit  at  Athens,  a  gcntio* 
man  fond  of  antfaoiitiss,  who  said,  **The  daws  joa  may  have  seen,  not  tha 
crows." 


•  After  a  long  and  most  interesting  in  this  inquiry  ;  one  is  the  total  want 

discuMion  on  the  pediments  of  the  of  evidence  as  to  the  central  figures  of 

Parthenon,  Golonel  Leake  (ib.  p.  345)  the  eastern  pediment;  the  ouer  the 

inclines  to  the  above  opinion  in  re-  small   numDer  and  very  mutilated 

gard  to  the  subjoct  of  the  sculpture  state  (with  ono  exception)  of  the 

on  the  eastern  pediment.    Visconti  fragments  which  have  been  saved 

and  Wilkins  tOMC  the  oppodta  side;  from  the  western  pediment;  so  that 

and  Colonel  Leake  himself  confesses  we  de])end  almost  entirely  upon  the 

—  "There  are  two    circumstances  m(kMli;uvin!2:s  of  the  western  pediment 

which  concur  in  forbidding  the  hope  by  Carrey." — [lb54.j 
of  our  ever  arriving  at  any  oertaittty 
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Ton  can  contmue  to  go  round  the  ramparts  to  the 
south  of  the  Parthenon,  overlooking  the  theatre  of 
Baochus,^^  without  being  interrupted,  except  by  the 

ruins  of  four  or  five  Turkish  cottages,  and  blocks  of 
fallen  masses,  until  you  come  nearly  parallel  to  the 
western  front  of  the  temple,  where  the  way  is  com- 
pletely choked  up  by  large  masses  of  ruins,  and  a  few 
mean  houses,  the  beginning  of  a  quarter  of  the  citadel 
in  which  the  Disdar  is  lodged,  with  the  families  of 
some  of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the  garrison.  These 
soldiers,  called  Castriani  by  the  Athenians^  are  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  in  number,  and  of  these  the 
greater  part,  when  not  on  duty,  live  in  the  town  below. 
The  only  service  of  the  Castriani  is,  to  holloa  out 
several  times  during  the  night,  to  inform  the  citizens 
below  of  their  vigilance,  and  to  fire  the  cannon  and 
display  the  fireworks  usual  on  their  festivals,  from  the 
battery  under  the  Erecth^um. 

The  citadel,  which  even  in  modem  times  was  con- 
sidered a  formidable  fortification,  and  is  called  by  one 

"  It  should  have  been  remarked  that  in  Stuart's  *  Ruins  of  Athena  *  the 
Od^um  is  called  the  Theatre  of  Pacchus,  as  it  had  before  been  by  Wheler, 
who  8up{K>sed  the  semicircular  area  under  the  cave  of  Tauagia  bpliiotissa  to 
liave  htSen  part  of  a  gyraoarimn  constnioted  hy  ThrasylliM,  and  looked  vpco 
the  remains  of  Pnyx  as  tlie  Od^um  ;  but  Dr.  Chandler's  opinion  has  been  licrc 
followed,  notwithstandinj;  the  later  authority  of  the  plans  of  Anacharsis, 
which  adhere  to  Stuart's  dispoeition  of  the  antiquities  in  question.  The  ooly 
difflcnltf  which  Chandler  appean  not  to  have  snnDOimted  ia  the  Tidnltyof 
the  Odram  to  Enneaoronnoa,  placed  by  himself  in  the  dell  near  the  Jlissu-s 
and,  therefore,  necessarily  near  the  sontli-east  angle  of  the  Acropolis,  not  tho 
south-west  angle.  The  words  of  i'ausanias  are  express :  irkrjtriov  dc  (rou  'Qikiav) 
fprt  Kfi^pn,  Koktnkn  ml  abr^  ^Kwttutpaww,  Howevert  the  grotto  containing 
the  tripod  engraved  with  the  atory  of  Apollo  and  Diana  slaying  Niche's 
children,  mentioned  by  the  same  author  as  Vieing  above  the  scats  of  the  speo- 
tatorSy  corresponds  exactly  with  the  chapel  of  Tana^a  Spiliotissa,  and,  as  I 
could  not  ohoerre  any  cave  (although  wheter  did)  Aove  the  other  theatre* 
seeroa  to  me  almost  to  settle  the  controversy.  'Hie  28th  chap.  lib.  iv.of 
Meursiiis*  Atticn^  Leetiones,  collects  nil  the  fincicnt  mentions  of  the  Od^uni— 
built  by  i'ericles,  burnt  by  JSyUa,  and  restored  by  King  Ariobarzanes.  Herodes 
Atticua  has  hy  some  been  thoof^t  to  have  constructed  a  tliird  theatre.* 


•  This  is,  io  fact,  the  solution  ef  tiie  on  the  site  of  the  OcMun  of  Herodes,  tet 
difficulty.  TbtOd^amof  PcriclM  wssnot  not  ikr  from  KiiniacniaiMs.—{18M.] 
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writer  (Nicfa.  Cterbel)  **arx  iniiBitiflsima,*'^'  would  now 

be  unable  to  make  any  resistance.*  There  are  only 
twenty-seven  cannons  mounted  tlironghout  tlie  whole 
fortress,  and  of  these  only  seven  are  fit  for  service. 
Three  of  them  are  of  a  great  length ;  they  were  presented 
by  the  late  Sultan  Selim,  and  are  placed  on  the  battery 
over  the  Propylaea.  The  Disdar  is  an  officer  of  no  con- 
sideration, his  pay  being  only  one  hnndred  and  tln'rty 
piasters  per  annum  (his  soldiers  have  only  ten),  and 
he  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Waiwode  of  the  iity. 

It  is  not  difficult,  in  viewing  the  walls  of  the  citadel, 
to  trace  the  Greek  foundation,  and  the  Turkish  and 
Venetian  superstructure,  of  the  ramparts."  On  one  or 
two  of  the  parts  where  there  was  no  necessity  for  ftio- 
dem  fortification  the  old  Athenian  walls  are  all  that 
are  to  be  seen,  and  continue  the  sole  defence  of  the 
rock.  This  is  the  case  on  the  angle  to  the  north-west^ 
for  it  is  principally  on  this  part  that  antiquaries  have 
seen,  or  fancied  that  they  saw,  the  successive  architec- 
ture of  three  different  periods,  the  Gecropian,  the  Pe- 
lasgicy  and  that  of  the  age  of  Pericles.* 

**  In  a  book  culled  *  Pro  Dcclaratione  Fictiu»  ave  DescrlptioDiB  Sophiani/ 
libri  aeptem,  which  1  have  never  seen. 


•  But,  from  one  cause  or  another,  of  the  Acro|.(»li?. — [1854.] 

it  flid  make  a  i)rol(>n;:tHl  resistance.  Mr.  Hettner,  however,  is  ])0sitivc 

8co  a  previous  note  reui^ectuii;  the  that  no  remains  whatever  of  Cccropiaii 

■ieges  of  the  Acropolis  during  the  or  PtoUugio  walls  are  to  he  seen  in  the 

War  of  iTuli'jKjndence.    At  the  sicf^c  fortifications  of  the  AcroioHa,  even  in 

by  the  Turks  in  IH'Jl  it  a]>iiears  that,  that  ^Hirtion  of  them  which  is  indis- 

in  one  mouth  (August)  of  that  year,  putably  ancient.    He  assigns  what  is 

the  Tmkieb  batteries  planted  on  the  ancient  on  the  north  eide  to  the  age  of 

Muiieum,  discharged  against  the  town  Tliemistocles,  and  the  fragments  in 

and  ca.Htle  2120  cannon-halls  and  950  the  lower  joition  of  them,  "of  nhnjie 

bomb  and  howitzer  shells  ;  and  that  size,  some  of  tufa,  others  of  marble," 

from  the  Istto  the  25th  of  September  he  oooeidera  ac  haTing  belonged  to 

the  besiegers  threw  2015  projectilea  the  Hecatompcdon,  or  Temple  of  Mi- 

into  the  Acroix)li8.    In  the  last  five  nerva,  burnt  hy  Xerxes.    This  is  the 

days  of  the  month  the  Turks  dis-  common  opinion,  and  is  coulirmed  by 

charged  818  ifaot  and  200  diella  Into  reoent  excavatiooe.  Ifr.  Hettner  dia- 

the  castle.— ^Sovdon,  book  tL  chap.  iil.  poeea  of  the  Pelaagicum  of  Hecat^ena, 

— rt^l54,]  rt'ferred  to  by  Herodotus,  by  sup- 

^  Colonel  Leake  says  that  they  very  posing  it  tu  be  either  a  sort  of  furo> 

nearly  coincide  witi^  the  andent  walb  work  under  the  Aoropolia  —  or,  as 
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From  every  quarter  of  the  Acropolis  there  are  the 
most  agreeable  pros]>ects  :  tliat  from  the  top  of  the 
Propylaea,  which  looks  towards  the  Piiixiiis,  is  the  most 
eztenfiiyey  but  so  soft  and  blended,  in  the  nearest  fore- 
ground and  the  farthest  distance,  as  to  seem  an  un- 
broken perspective,  from  the  corn-fields,  vineyards,  and 
olive-grounds  of  Athens,  over  tlio  long  line  of  coast 
and  the  smooth  expauBC  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  to  the 
high  lands  of  Salamis  and  iEgina,  and  the  faint  out^ 
lines  of  the  .Peloponnesian  hills. 

The  flat  space  on  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  is  not 
more  . than  eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  about  half 
as  many  in  breadth  ;  a  small  extent  for  the  site  of  the 
primitive  city  of  the  Athenians,^*  but  an  area  of  great 
size  when  considered  as  the  base  only  of  temples  and 
marble  palaces,  containing  not  a  single  stnictore  whidi 
might  not  be  justly  denominated  a  masterpiece  of  art. 

"  It  should  be  understood  thtt,  in  the  few  oocaaooal  hinta  at  the  propor- 
taoQB  aud  sizes  of  aome  of  the  Athenian  antiquities,  I  have  not  quote*!  (r^nu 
any  notes  of  niy  own,  hut  from  former  dctAils,  which  may  be  found  to  differ 
from  tiiti  meusureiiientji  uf  those  travellers  whose  works  1  was,  at  the  time  of 
writing  these  pa;j;es,  unaUe  to  consult. 

*•  On  aceount  of  its  having  been  the  primitive  city,  the  Acropolis  conliDIMd, 
even  in  tli'-  time  of  Thiicydidos,  to  }>e  called  nJXtf,  the  city.  KnXctrai  •  •  •  • 
Koi  tf  ^AKponoKus  i»*XP^  roi)d<  cri  imit  'A$ijtKuw  voKis, — I<ib.  ii.  cap.  5. 


conjectured  by  "  his  excellent  and  he  attributes  to  Themistoclcs ;  those 

resiHJCtctI    fellr.w-tmvcller   ( titling,"  on  the  south  and  west  to  Cimon. — 

tlic  Tclasgic  substructure  ot  the  Pnyx.  Walls  of  the  Acropolis,  pp.  44'52«— 

The  ancient  reniaiua  on  the  east  side  [1854.] 
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OHAPTEB  XXIIL 

The  vicinity  of  Athens  —  Climate  in  winter  —  The  gardens  —  The  olive- 
groves —  Method  of  watering  them  —  The  site  of  the  Academy  —  Koute 
to  the  Kneufl— The  Munychian  PT0Di(nitoi7---43oiiiiti7  unmediatcly  to 
the  Boath  of  Athens. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Athens  abounds  in  pleasant 
rides,  and  the  roads,  which  are  numerous,  are  /^eneriilly 
broad  and  well  beaten.  Notwithstanding  we  were  in 
the  country  dnn'ng  the  depth  of  winter,  the  weather 
was  never  00  inclement  as  to  prevent  an  excursion  on 
horseback,  and  scarcely  a  day  elapsed  without  our 
riding  to  some  distance  from  the  city.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  were  furnished  with  horses  belonging  to  the 
post,  one  of  the  few  institutions  which  are  well  regu- 
lated in  Turkey ;  and  before  our  final  departure  there 
were,  I  believe,  very  few  spots  in  Attica  with  which  we 
were  not  well  acquainted,  from  repeated  visits  during 
more  than  two  months*  residence  in  the  city. 

Havii^  alluded  to  the  climate,  let  me  observe  that  to 
the  northern  constitution  of  an  Englishman  the  Athe- 
nian winters  are  not  commonly  so  rigorous  as,  from 
ancient  accounts,  we  might  be  led  to  expect.  After 
having  found  it  agreeable  to  bathe,  a  little  bel'ore  Cln  ist- 
mas,  at  Thebes,  where  a  poet  of  the  country  describes 
the  cold  to  be  so  excessive  as  to  freeze  up  the  spirits  of 
all  nature,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  and  to  inflict 
upon  man  himself  the  miseries  of  a  premature  decay,^ 
it  will  not  be  supposed  that  the  inclemency  of  Attica 
was  to  us  such  as  to  be  severely  felt. 

The  winter  in  this  country  generally  sets  in  about  the 

*  Heeiod.  *Epy,  «a2*H|A. 
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beginning  of  January,  and  in  the  middle  of  that  moutli 
the  snows  begin  to  fall.  They  were  a  little  earlier  in 
1810y  and,  being  accompanied  with  a  strong  northreast 

wind,  made  the  cold  rather  unpleasant  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  drove  larp:c  flights  of  wild  turkeys  and  wood- 
cocks into  the  plain  close  to  the  city.  After  the  snow^are 
down,  which  seldom  are  seen  for  more  than  a  few  days, 
except  on  the  smnmits  of  the  mountains,  where  they 
remain  abont  a  month,  there  are  three  weeks  of  fine 
weather,  frosty  and  cold  in  the  morniug-s  and  evenings, 
but  with  a  clear  blue  sky  and  the  sun  shining  hotly  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  natives  then  wear  their 
warmest  pelisses,  and  bum  large  fires  of  wood,  brought 
into  the  city  by  the  peasants  who  dwell  on  the  mdes  of 
Mount  Parues.  Rain  falls,  but  scarcely  ever  with  any 
violence,  in  the  middle  of  February;  and,  at  the  end  of 
that  month  and  the  beginning  of  March,  if  there  is  no 
frosty  the  north-west  wind  blows  furiously:  I  found  it 
to  be  so  high  on  the  23rd  and  the  two  following  days  of 
Febru{iry  as  to  be  unable  to  walk  without  great  diffi- 
culty ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  experienced  that  dcbiliJy? 
and  those  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  which  are  said 
to  attend  this  much  dreaded  tempest,  the  Sdron  of  the 
ancient  Athenians  * 

The  spring  commences  about  the  end  of  the  same 
month  ;  and  at  that  period,  and  sometimes  earlier  in  the 
year,  the  sky  is  overcast  with  hot  heavy  clouds,  wliich 
settle  on  Parties  and  Brilessus,  the  mountains  to  the 
north  of  Athens,  and  are  the  certain  signs  of  an  ap- 
proaching thunderstorm,  and  occasionally  of  earthquakes. 
This  was  the  case  on  the  13th  of  February,  1810. 

•  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist,  lib.  ii.  cap.  46)  talks  of  the  Scirou  as  a  wind  peculiar 
to  Attica—**  Ut  AthenienBibtu  Soiron,  paulum  «b  Argeste  deflexus,  reUqu* 

Grtecife  igiiotiis.** 

Baron  d<«  TliM<lcsd,  in  liis  Voyajje  an  Levant,  \\  201,  gives  Attica  the  cli- 
mate of  i'tJtersbuiig,  and  avers  that  tlie  snows  renmin  on  the  mountain* 
ei|rht  months  out  of  the  twelve.  TbB  Baron  was  at  Athens  a  week  in  August ; 
and  no  one  woald  think,  fxom  penudng  his  book,  that  he  had  ever  been  then 
stall. 
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Tbese  signs  were  known  and  consulted  by  the  ancient 

inhabitants  of  this  region,  who  by  repeated  observation 
of  the  summits  of  their  hills,  one  of  which,  Hymettus, 
is  close  to  Athens,  became  such  adepts  in  meteorology 
as  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  their  prognostications* 
A  transparent  vapour  on  the  tops  of  Hymettus  is  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  sirocco,  or  south-east  wind,  as  I  liavc 
myself  observed,  and  at  that  time  the  sky  becomes  less 
clear  than  usual,  notwithstanding  there  are  no  black 
clouds,  and  the  weather,  although  the  sun  is  not  to  be 
seen,  is  oppressively  warm.  Such  part  of  the  marble 
ruins  as  are  exposed  to  this  wind  are  found  to  'have 
suffered  a  more  rapid  decay  than  the  remainder  of  the 
edifices ;  but  nothing  can  be  a  better  proof  of  the  gene- 
ral dryness  of  the  A  ttic  air  than  the  wonderful  state  of 
preservation  in  which  the  most  delicate,  as  well  as  the 
most  ancient,  portions  of  the  remains  are  at  thi»  day 
found,  after  having  been  exposed  to  all  varieties  of 
weather  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 

The  corn  in  the  plain  of  Athens,*  which  is  cut  in 
Uay,  is  very  high  at  the  beginning  of  March  :  and  then 
also  the  vines  begin  to  sprout,  the  olive-groves  to  bud, 
and  the  almond-trees,  of  which  there  is  a  great  number 
in  the  neighbouring  gardens,  are  so  covered  with  their 
white  and  purple  blossom  as  to  impart  their  varied 
hues  to  the  face  of  the  whole  country.  The  spring 
vegetables  may  also  be  procured  at  that  early  season, 
particularly  lettuces,  of  which  a  large  bundle  can  be 
bought  for  a  para. 

The  region  immediately  to  the  north  and  north-west 
of  the  dly,  a  plain  of  an  irregularly  oval  shape,  is  inters 
spersed  with  small  villages  hidden  in  shady  groves; 
and  the  modern  Athenians,  who  are  as  fond  as  their 
ancestors  were  of  the  luxury  of  a  sunamer  retreat,  and 

'  See  Dr.  Sibthorp^s  '  lUmarks  re-  of  them,  relative  to  tlic  cultivation  of 
8|>ecting  Attica,'  and  a  uotc  Irom  the  the  corn  (barley)  lands. — VValuole'a 
Jouroal  of  Lord  AberdoeQ  at  tlw  end  UemoifiB,  vol.  i.  p.  150. — [1854.J 
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who  are  induced,  both  by  custom  and  temperament,  to 
prefer  vegetables  and  fruita  to  less  cooling  diet,  reckon 
nearly  a  thousand  gardens  in  the  circuit  of  their  small 
territorj.  To  many  of  thefie  there  are  attached  kiosks, 
or  country  houses,  ill-constructed  indeed,  being  the 
lower  part  of  them  of  mud,  and  the  upper  of  badly 
jointed  planks,  but  still  capable  of  affording  an  agree- 
able shelter  during  the  intolerable  heats  of  summer. 
Some  of  these  gardens  are  near  villages,  under  the  hills 
at  some  distance  from  the  city,8uch  as  Gephissia,  at  the 
foot  of  Uount  PenteUcus,  and  Gallandri  in  the  same 
quarter ;  but  the  large  tract  of  them  is  in  the  long  line 
of  ulive-groves  which  form  the  western  boundary  of  the 
plain  of  Athc] IS.  The  district  watered  by  the  Cephissus, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  site  of  the  Academy  and 
the  Golonus  Hippius,*  about  twenty  minutes'  walk  from 
the  gate  leading  to  Thebes^  is  to  the  south  called  Sepo- 
lia,  and  to  the  north  Patisia,  and  is  divided  into  those 
extensive  grounds  which  are  particularly  allotted  for 
supplying  the  city  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  not  cultivated  by  their  owners,  but 
let  out  to  the  peasants  of  the  villages.  A  large  garden 
of  an  acre  and  a  half  was  pointed  out  to  nie  as  being 
let  annually  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  piasters. 

The  olive-groves  of  Athens  are  also  on  this  side  of 
the  city,  but  they  extend  &r  beyond  Sepolia  and  Patisia, 
both  to  the  nortii  and  south,  and  run  in  a  curved  line  of 
seven  or  eight  miles  in  length,  and  of  an  unequal  breadth, 
from  one  to  three  miles,  commencing  not  far  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  tlie  range  of  low  hills  called, 
by  Pausanias,  Anchesmus,  and  ending  a  mile  and  a  half, 
perhaps,  from  the  Munycfaian  promontory.   They  must 

»  Tlie  Attic  river  mentioucd  l)y  of  that  name.    Colonel  T^eakc,  how- 

Pausaiiias,  the  EridanuB,  is  not  easily  ever,  places  the  Eridauus  ou  the  other 

disoovered.     Mr.  DodwoU  (vol.  i.  ride  of  Athens,  and  says,  not  fiur  from 

1>,  477)  lliiiiks  that  Pft\!s;iTiins  coii-  the  site  of  the  Lyceum  the  Eridaiiua 

foundsit  with  ilic  Athenian  Cephissus,  and  lUssus  unite  their  streams  (p.  151). 

and,  when  he  lucutiuiiii  the  Cephissus  — [ltf&4,j 
at  all,  allttdea  to  the  Elenrinian  river 
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have  mcreased,  even  in  extent,  since  the  time  of  Chand- 
ler, if  tlie  (lescriptioM  of  that  traveller  is,  as  usual,  cor- 
rect ;  and  they  told  us  at  Athens  that  the  trees  plant^^d 
of  late  years  had  been  set  too  thickly,  and  had  much 
injured  the  old  wood. 

Besides  this  large  olive-wood  in  the  plain  of  Athens, 
there  are  other  groves  in  the  neighboui  liood  of  several 
of  the  villages;  and  besides  eight  in  other  ])arts  of 
Attica,  there  are  thirty-six  olive-presses  in  the  capital.^ 

The  GephisBus/  a  sort  of  ditch-stream,  almost  dry  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  only  a  torrent,  flowing  from 
Cephissia,  under  Mount  Pentelicus,  passes  throu^li  tlie 
line  of  olive-irroves  and  gardens,  each  of  which  it  serves, 
by  turns,  to  water.  The  watering  of  the  olive-groves 
commences  the  24th  of  September,  and  ends  the  6th  of 
April,  and  is  effected  1)\  raising  a  low  mound  round 
eight  or  nine  trees,  and  then  introducing  the  stream 
through  dykes,  so  as  to  keep  the  roots  and  part  of  the 
trunks  under  water  for  the  necessary  length  of  time. 
Each  owner  waters  his  grove  for  thirty  or  forty  hours, 
and  pays  a  para  a  tree  to  the  Waiwode,  or  to  him  who 
has  farmed  the  revenue  from  that  officer.  During  this 
period  the  peasants  construct  huts  with  boughs,  and 
are  mutually  watchful,  both  day  and  night,  neither  to 
lose  their  own  portion,  nor  allow  to  others  an  unfair 
abundance  of  the  valuable  streams*    I  have  several 

*  Thero  aie  two  at  KpakonvaonM ;  one  at  llenldi ;  one  at  CMihA;  two 
at  Terika ;  two  at  Keiat<fo ;  villagsB  of  which  the  rites  will  be  mentioiied 
hereafter* 


"  •*  The  Cephissos  rises  near  Cc-  the  acadennc  groves  a  short  way  to 

phissia,  not  far  from  thi-  western  foot  the  north  of  Colonos.    It  then  |  lusses 

of  i'entelikon,  and  close  to  tlie  church  over  the  foundation  of  tlie  northern 

of  Agios  Soteros,  or  the  Holy  Saviour.  Pireean  well,  and  is  dispersed  and  lost 

The  A  thenian  Cei)his.sc)S  ] -asses  through  among  the  olives  alxiut  two  miles 

the  olive-groves  and  gardens  of  Co-  from  the  Pinvns,  after  a  course  of  a 

phissia,  and  linds  its  wav,  in  a  south-  few  miles/*  (Dodwell's  Travels,  vol.  i. 

west  direction,  to  the  plain,  where  it  p.  476.)  Mr.  Dodwell  says  it  is  never 

is  divided  into  several  small  channels  dry  in  sumincr — in  spite  of  Strsbo 

to  irrigate  the  olives.     As  it  a]*-  and  I'lutardi. — [1864. j 
proachea  Athens,  il  glides  throng 
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times  seen  their  fixes  amongst  the  trees;  and  as  they 
watch  in  parties,  and  mix,  as  usual,  much  mirth  witli 

their  employment,  have  licarJ  the  sound  of  their  voices, 
and  the  tinkling  music  of  their  guitars,  on  returmng  to 
Athens  from  an  evening's  ride. 

The  precious  water  of  the  Cephissus  is  the  property 
of  the  Waiwode  only  during  the  season  of  watering  the 
olive-wood  ;  during  the  remaining  months  the  owners 
of  the  gardens,  in  a  proportion  settled  by  long  usage, 
divert  the  stream  into  their  grounds  for  one,  two,  or 
three  hours,  in  a  week  or  fortnight,  according  to  the 
bargain  at  which  they  have  hired  or  purdiased  their 
land.  The  same  jealousy  is  manifested  on  this  as  on 
the  other  occasion.  The  instant  that  the  stream  i;^ 
turned  into  the  required  channel,  a  public  inspector, 
who  is  called  Dragatis  too  nerou,"  and  is  always  in 
attendance,  turns  his  hour-glass,  and  the  gardener  also 
measures  the  time  in  the  same  manner,  other  Greeks 
frequently  being  present  to  prevent  collusion,  and  cut 
off  the  rivulet  immediately  on  the  expiration  of  the 
sti|pulated  hour.  Besides  this  periodical  irrigation  of 
the  gardens,  those  who  can  atford  to  procure  such  an 
advantage  buy  water  from  the  owners  of  several  reser- 
voirs which  have  been  constructed  amongst  the  gardens 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus. 

Throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  olive-groves  and 
gardens  are  to  be  seen  small  remains,  sepulchral  stelae, 
shafts  of  columns,  and  particularly  the  marble  mouths 
of  ancient  wells,  which  retain  the  deeply  indented 
marks  of  the  ropes  used  in  letting  down  and  raising  the 
budgets."  A  very  beautiful  specimen  of  one  of  them  is 
now  in  a  large  garden  at  the  side  of  the  river,  twenty 

•  Dr.  CUuke  (vol.  Ui.  ii.  660)  ra-  and  a  head  in  soft  atone,  wbieh  ynn 

marks  Vi\x>xi  the  great  antiquity  of  found  in  a  well  during  our  visit.  My 

tlicsc  wells,  and  notices  the  vahiablo  friend,  the  late  Sir  Sandford  CJnilmin, 

antiquities  which  have  been  found  in  in  excavating  Uie  bottom  of  one  of 

tihem.  I  baTO  aome  marblea  in  my  theae  wella,  fenndan  abundant  spring 

IMMseaaioii,  two  amall  atalnes  of Venua,  of  watier.^[1861.] 
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minuW  walk  beyond  the  Golonns  Hippius.  It  is  a  foot 

and  a  half  high,  and,  near  the  rim,  ornamented  with 
festoons  in  elegant  sculpture,  and  serves  for  the  mouth 
of  a  well,  perhaps  the  same  for  which  it  was  originally 
oonstracted.  The  bucket  lying  by  it  is  a  dried  gourd, 
scooped  out^  and  attached  to  a  rope  of  twisted  hay. 

One  might  fairly  expect  to  meet  with  something  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  antiquary  in  every  part  of 
this  celebrated  region ;  for  not  only  Athens  but  Attica 
WBB  the  handiwork  of  the  gods  and  ancient  heroes,^  and 
DO  less  abounding  in  the  monuments  of  former  splen- 
dour than  the  city  itself.  Polemo  Periegetes  composed 
four  books,  consisting  solely  of  a  catalogue  of  the  gifts 
dedicated  in  the  Acropolis ;  and,  says  Strabo,  it  would 
have  required  as  many  more  to  mention  those  contained 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  city  and  in  the  towns,  Tet» 
by  a  perverseness  of  fortune,  the  very  supereminenoe 
and  celebrity  of  Attica  have  prevented  her  towns  and 
positions  from  being  so  minutely  described  as  those  of 
other  parts  of  Greece,  and  the  geographer  has  said  but 
little  of  this  territory,  because  afraid  of  entering  into 
too  extensive  a  detaU,  and  of  telling  what  was  univer- 
sally known.  Pausanias  informs  us,  however,  of  the 
chapels  and  statues,  and  points  out  the  tombs  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  adds  to  the  gratification  of  roaming^ver  the 
pleasant  walks  on  every  side  contiguous  to  modem 
Athens. 

In  passing  out  of  the  town'  towards  the  site  of  the 

*  Hegenas  in  Stiab.  p.  896,  edit  Xyland. 

•  By  the  gate  of  the  Morea.  Colonel  nearer  height,  on  the  left  hand  of  the 

Lcako  fixes  the  gate  Dipylum  in  a  rood,  there  are  some  opeu  liclds,  still 

hollow  to  the  northward  of  a  small  bearin<{  the  name  of  Akadhimia  or 

church  dedicated  to  St.  Athanasius,  Akadhimi.^    (Topography  of  Athens, 

about  three  hundred  yards  V)cyond  p.  H2.)    Certainly  these  spots  were 

the  modem  gate.    He  then  remarks,  ]ioiiited  out  to  iiit ,  :i«  recorded  above, 

at  al>out  a  mile  distant  from  the  by  the  ancient  names ;  but  I  should 

mtxlem  wftlle,  two  bdiaU  hills,  on  not  say  that  they  were  po|iii]arly  so 

which  he  ]»UiCC8  the  Demos  Colonus,  cslled.^^1854.] 
and  says  that  "a  UtlU  short  of  the 
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Academy  and  the  Colonus  Hippius'  (which  is  dow  a 
email  rocky  eminence,  just  out  of  the  olive-groves,  about 
north-northf-east  from  the  Acropolis,  with  a  Greek  chapel 
on  it,  dedicated  to  St.  Athanasitie)  you  are  pleased 
with  the  thought  that  you  are  treading  on  the  graves 
once  filled  with  the  ashes  of  Thrasybulus,  Pericles, 
Ghabrias,  and  Phormio,^  whose  inscribed  moniiinents, 
as  well  as  those  of  all  the  great  men  (except  the  heroes 
of  Marathon)  who  fell  in  battle,  were  careftdly  pre- 
served, and  pointed  out  to  the  enquiring  traveller,  many 
ages  subsL'([nent  to  the  period  that  witnessed  their  glo- 
rious exploits.  They  were  seen  by  Pausanias,  in  the 
second  century,  in  the  way  from  the  gate  Dipylon  to 
the  Academy,  and  in  the  gardens,  and  about  the  Co- 
lonus Hippius:  not  far  from  the  Academy  was  also 
shown  at  that  time  the  tomb  of  Plato.'  Several 
temples  were  erected  in  and  about  the  celebrated  Gym- 
nasium just  mentioned;  but  no  material  remains  have 
been  discovered  in  that  quarter,  although  small  frag- 
ments of  marble  have  been  ploughed  up  in  the  corn- 
fields now  occupying  its  site.* 

The  gardens  of  Epicurus,  which  were  on  the  way  to 
the  Academy,  not  far  from  the  gate  Dipylon,  have  not 
left  behind  them  a  single  trace  of  their  marble  schools, 
or  even  of  their  groves.  The  space  they  covered  is  now 
an  open  plain  of  corn,  rather  on  the  descent  towards  the 
olive-woods. 

The  road  leading  from  Athens  to  the  Pirajus  is  from 
the  gate  to  the  north  of  the  Temple  of  Theseua^  A 

•  To  Colonus  Hipi^ns  (Etlipus  lleil :  on  it  was  a  tcnii>le  of  Neptune;  it 
was  ten  sUidia  fi-um  the  city.    Meurs.  de  Topulis  Attica;.  KoXa»i^ff, 
'  Ftm.  Attic,  p.  60.  '  Und.  p.  58. 


■  It  was  on  this  9])ot  that,  in  1802,  marble  is  now  m  the  Brituh  MnseniD. 

was  found  an  inscrilx^l  marM(>,  1>car-  —£1854.] 

iug  part  of  an  epitaph  uu  iho&o  who  *  It  is  or  was  called  A^lan  Kapesii 

feu  at  PoUda^  the  year  heCbce  the  —one  hundred  and  twenty  yaidaaontfi 

PeloponnesiaQ  vrar,  4d2  im3.    The  of  the  Temple  of  Theaeiu.  After  a 
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few  paces  from  this  gate,  a  path  going  to  Eletisis 
branches  off  to  the  right  from  the  main  road ;  aud 
shortly  after,  another  path,  also  to  the  right,  strikes 
through  the  olive-groves  to  Salamis.  The  road,  the 
direction  of  which  is  about  wesfc-eouth-west,  then  con- 
tinnes  for  half  an  hour  over  a  com-plain,  skirting  the 
olive-groves  to  the  right,  which  it  then  enters  and  con- 
tinues to  traverse  a  httle  more  than  half  an  hour, 
having  on  the  left  hand  vineyards  and  gardens,  with 
here  and  there  a  mud  cottage.  Issuing,  from  the  oiive- 
grovesy  it  passes,  on  a  stone  causeway,  over  a  bare 
plain,  which  is  in  many  places  marshy/ 

In  this  part  the  long  walls  may  be  traced  on  the 
right  very  distinctly,  many  large  fragments  of  them 
being  apparent  above  the  ground.  The  exact  breadth 
of  these  walls,  which  was  sufiBcient  to  allow  two  carts 
to  pass  each  other  on  the  top  of  them,  cannot,  I  should 
think,  be  ascertained  from  the  remains ;  but  the  enor- 
mous size  of  tlie  single  stones  would  justify  a  belief  in 
the  supposed  dimensions  of  the  whole  work.  They  are 
joined  together,  like  the  marbles  of  the  columns,  not  with 
any  cement,  but  with  clamps  of  iron  and  lead,  which, 
with  their  own  weight,  might  have  been  sufficient  to 
unite  walls  even  of  so  great  a  height  as  forty  cubits." 

Advancing  farther  towards  the  sea,  the  ground  is 

*  It  was  originally  inteiKled  to  make  the  walls  eighty  cubits  in  height.  The 
length  of  the  wall  to  Phalerum  was  thirty-five  stadia ;  of  the  exterior  wall  of 
the  city,  forty-tbne  itodia;  of  the  long  wall  to  the  Pixanis,  forty;  and  of  the 
wall  induding  Pinens  and  the  Munychian  promontory,  aixty. 


goo<l  deal  of  writing  about  it,  Colonel  it,  there  is  a  wide  watercourse  called 

Leake  places  the  Piraic  gate  in  the  the  Megalo^Fotamos,  or  Great  Rivor, 

hollow  between  Pnyx  and  the  hill  then  running  from  Mount  Fames  into  the 

called  Lycabettus  (Toix>g.  Athene,  p.  oliTe-gronnde,  where  it  is  lost  in  the 

97)  ;  and  he  plaa's  the  Ilamaxittis,  or  irrigations,  or  contributes  to  form  tliis 

great  commercial  rond  of  the  ancient  marsh.    Mr.  Doduoll  thinks  it  nmy 

Athenians  from  i'lrojus  to  Athens,  to  be  the  torrent  uilled  KuKkofiopos  by 

the  north  of  the  northern  long  wall ;  Hesychine,  Euatathina,  and  Suidas. — 

if  80,  the  modern  and  andent  roads  do  Ibid,  p:  477.    Famo\is  for  its  roaring, 

not  coincide. — [1854.]  as  we  learn  from  the  saying  *•  to  roar 

•  Besides  the  water  in  the  Cephis-  like  Cycloborus."  (Liddull,  Lexicon.) 

sua  and  the  ohannela  brandfaing  from  [1854.] 
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more  stony,  and  the  plain  in  parte  uncultivated,  and 
the  road,  ascending  a  low  rocky  hill,  brings  you  at  once 
upon  the  PirsBUs,  which  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Draco, 

but  ])y  the  Franks  Porto  Leone,  an  hour  and  a  (Quarter  s 
walk,  a.s  T  found  it,  from  Athens.' 

Nothing  in  the  present  appearance  of  the  Piraeus 
would  enable  you  to  suspect  that  it  was  once  a  flourish- 
ing port,  the  emporium  of  a  great  state,  itself  a  city,  and 
abounding  with  temples,  porticoes,  and  other  magnifi- 
cent structures. 

The  triple  port  is  not  very  apparent,  the  recess  on 
the  right  hand,  the  ancient  2jea,  being  like  a  marsh, 
and  that  on  the  left,  Gantharus,  towards  Munychia, 
of  but  little  depth.  The  deepest  water  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  third  interior  port,  the  Aphrodisium  of  the  old 
Piraeus.  One  does  not  know  what  to  think  of  the 
size  of  the  ships  composing  the  fleets  which  were  an- 
chored in  ibis  Damn;  and  yet,  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Gonstantine,  two  hundred  ships  of  war  were  collected 
in  the  Piraeus.  The  Athenian  fleet  consisted  at  one 
time  of  three  hundred®  ships  of  three  banks  of  oars.  We 
saw  an  Hydriote  merchant- vessel,  of  about  two  hundred 
tons,  anchored  in  the  port,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
off  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  she  seemed  too  big  for  the 
station.  Yet  Wheler  judged  it  capable  of  containing 
forty  or  fifty  of  the  great  ships  of  his  time,  which  is 
sufficient  only  to  convince  me  that  the  size  of  vessels 
has  been  very  much  enlarged  during  the  last  centuiy 
and  a  half.   An  English  sloop  of  war  was  warned  that 

•  Meursius,  Attic.  Lect.  cap.  1,  correctij  those  places  iu  aucient  autliOlt 
wbioh  mention  four  hondiied. 


•  "  The  modern  road  from  Athens  the  left.    Kuiming  precisely  parallel 

to  Port  Dlirako,  at  somethinG;  less  to  it  at  the  distance  of  ".fiO  feet  arc 

than  two  miles  short  of  the  latter,  seen  the  foundations  ol  the  southern 

oomes  upon  the  fcfimdaticiis  of  the  Ioiigwall.'*-—Topog.  Athena,  p.  367.— 

northern  long  wall,  which  are  fonned  T)r.  Wordsworth  thinks  there  wrere 

of  vast  masses  of  squared  stones,  and  three  loni;  walls,  including  \hc  Tha- 

are  about  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  leric  wail,  but  only  two  Piraic  walls. 

The  rood  followB  the  wall  for  about  a  — ^Athens  and  Attica,  chap,  xxiv.— 

mile  and  a  half,  and  then  leavee  it  to  [1864.] 
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she  would  ran  agrotind  if  she  endeavoured  to  get  in, 

ami  was  therefore  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  straits  be- 
tween Salamis  and  the  port  once  called  Phoron.***  The 
direction  of  the  harbour  is  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
and  the  whole  length  of  it^  from  the  outer  mouth  to  the 
innermost  recess,  is  not  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

There  are  an  inner  and  an  outer  harbour  :  the  entrance 
to  the  inner  is  made  more  narrow  by  stonework  pro- 
jecting from  both  sides  of  the  mouth.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  harbour  is  a  wooden  quay,  on  which  there  is  a  poor 
custom-house  and  a  magazine  for  stores ;  on  the  left, 
under  the  rocky  grounds  of  Munychia,  is  a  monastery 
dedicated  to  St.  Speridion,  together  with  a  wooden 
building,  formerly  used  as  a  warehouse  for  the  goods 
*  of  the  Frank  merchants*  Some  excavations  made  at 
Pir»us,  especially  to  the  west  of  the  harbour,  on  some 
high  rocky  ground,  have  been  attended  with  success, 
and  produced  some  antiquities  in  good  preservation. 

On  the  18th  of  January  Lord  Byron  and  I  made  the 
complete  drcuit  of  the  peninsula  of  Munychia.  We 
passed  round  by  the  monastery.  A  little  beyond  this 
place,  winding  by  the  shore  on  a  stony  path,  we  were 
shown,  on  the  left  hand  above,  the  seats  of  a  small  theatre 
cut  in  the  rock  :^  continuing  till  we  came  to  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Piraeus,  we  saw  several  very  large  stones, 
like  part  of  a  pier,  built  to  contract  the  inner  mouth  of 

•  Port  Phoron  is  about  50  minutes'  walk  from  Draco,  at  the  other  side  of 
the  projecting  land  which  fonns  the  western  quarter  of  the  port  of  Pineiis. 

The  country  between  is  rugged  and  Iwire.  In  a  grove  of  olive-trees,  on  an 
eminence  not  far  from  Draco^  on  the  left  of  the  path  going  to  Phoron,  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  wall. 


•  **Tlic  town  (Piricus)  has  already  minatiun." — Mure,ch.xxxii. — [1854.] 

many  tolerable  strecta  and  houses,  ^  "  Nut  far  from  this  place,  to  the 

and  the  eastern  ahore  is  lined  with  north-cast,  are  the  remauis  of  a  small 

magazines   of  resjX'Ctable   size  and  theatre,  looking  down  n]^nn  tlie  ])ort  of 

stnicture.    Within  the  \<ort,  besides  Munychia.   This  theatre  is  mentioned 

many  large-sized  traders,  were  moored  by  Thucydidcs  and  Lysias,  the  former 

■evml  French  and  Russian  men-of-  ofwhom  calls  it  the DionysUm theatre." 

war,  while  a  great  part  of  its  interior  (Lib.  viii.  cap.  xciii.)--Ly8.  Cont. 

circumference  was  thickly  frin-^t'd  with  Agorat-Reiske,  p.  464.  Topog.  Athens^ 

inferior  craft  of  every  sixe  and  ileuo-  p.  325. — [lb54.] 
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the  harbour ;  for  there  was  a  similar  pier  on  the  other 
side,  near  tlie  water's  ed^. 

The  site  of  the  tomb  of  Themistocles  is  supposed  to  be 
somewhere  in  this  quarter  and  the  modem  Athenian 
guides  point  it  out  to  you,  but  it  is  not  very  observable* 
It  is  a  sepulchral  excavation  in  the  rock,  without  any 
covering,  at  the  point  of  a  craggy  tongue  of  land,  on  the 
right  hand  as  you  sail  into  the  Piraeus,  probably  the 
Cape  A  Icimufl,  whither  the  bones  of  that  great  etatesman 
and  general  were  conveyed  from  Asia.  The  tomb  was 
formerly  like  an  altar.^^* 

We  went  round  the  peninsula  as  near  the  shore  ae 
possible.  Munychia  is  high  and  rocky,  and  only  capable 
of  cultivation  in  a  few  spots.  Besides  the  port^  the 
peninsula  is  indented  with  four  small  bays :  above  the 
seoondy  which  is  opposite  to  the  island  .^Bgina,  are  several 
barrows ;  the  fourth  is  in  a  precipitous  part  of  the  rock. 
Stones  and  rubbish,  all  that  is  left  of  the  habitations  with 
which  the  whole  promontory  was  once  covered,  lie  about 
in  heaps  on  many  parts  of  the  surface.  The  remains  of 
the  fortification  may  be  traced^early  all  round,  as  far  as 
the  port  of  Munychia ;  but  the  eastern  side  of  the  third 
bay  shows  the  most  entire  portion  of  the  old  wall.  The 
old  harbour  of  Munychia  is  of  a  circular  form  :  there  are 
several  remains  of  wall  running  into  the  water,  and  part 
of  a  pier  is  to  be  seen  at  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  it ;  so 
that  the  entrance,  as  well  as  the  whole  port,  is  smaller 
than  that  of  Pirous.   If  the  harbour  once  contained  four 

"  Kprfnis  (o-Ttv  f\  ^i(yf6rjs,  Koi  to  irtpi  aiiT^  /SwfUMidcff,  ra^os  Tou  Bfftum* 
kXcW. — Plut.  in  Tliemist.  Vit.  fine. 


»  Colonel  Leake  shows  conclusively  fications  abundantly  shows  that  who- 

that  the  tomb  of  Thamistocles  ooald  ever  was  master  of  them  was  mailer 

not  have  been  on  this  Pi^it,  but  rather  of  Athens  ;  l>ut,  "of  all  thof?e  conipli- 

at  the  southern  extremity  of  Port  catcd  and  elaliorate  works,  litth-  is 

Aphrodisium.    ITie  whole  of  Colonel  now  to  be  seen  beyond  the  foundations 

Leaked  account  of  t)    i  raeic  fortifi*  of  walls,  and  of  wme  of  the  lowers 

cations  and  the  maritime  city  of  that  flanked  them."   The  antiquarian 

Athena  is  most  intcrcbting,  and,  as  it  leamiim  on  the  Pimnis  is  to  l»o  ktum] 

api»ear3  to  mc,  conclusive.    His  his-  in  Aloursius  (De  Pop.  Ati.  p.  U2,  ed. 

torical  sketch  of  the  M imycbian  forti-  £Im7.).— [1854 .] 
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hundred  ships,  each  vessel  mtist  have  been  a  wherry.^* 

Tlie  direction  of  the  port  is  from  south  to  north.  The 
Munychian  walk  cannot  be  traced  farther  tlian  the 
eastern  side  of  the  harbour ;  to  make  the  circuit  of  them 
at  a  quick  foot's  pace  took  us  just  an  hour ;  and  in  going 
round  the  arc  of  the  whole  promontory,  including  Phsr 
lerum,  we  were  twenty  minutes  more.  The  land  between 
Phalerum  and  Munychia  is  high  and  rocky.  On  a  cHff 
between  the  two  ports  we  saw  a  singular  excavation  in 
a  fragment  of  rock  standing  upright,  looking  like  a 
pordi,  and  haying  a  pilaster  on  each  side,  and  cornice 
above,  very  rudely  cut,  or  perhaps  defaced.  It  was  seen 
by  Chandler,  who  compares  it  to  a  sentry-box.* 

Phalerum  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  smaller  than  Muny- 
chia :  and  the  remains  of  the  piers  are  to  be  seen  on 
each  side  of  the  narrow  mouth.  The  line  of  its  length 
is  from  east  to  west,  that  of  its  breadth  from  north  to 
south.  One  solitary  skift'  was  moored  in  it  under  the 
hill,  instead  of  the  fifty  ships  of  Menestheus,  appointed 
for  their  voyage  to  the  shores  of  Troy.  On  the  north- 
east side  of  the  port  the  land  is  high  and  rockj,  until 
you  come  to  the  fine  sweep  of  the  bay  of  Phalerum, 
perhaps  two  miles  in  length,  and  terminated  on  the  • 
north-east  by  a  low  promontory,  once  tlie  promontory 
Colias,^^  where  was  a  temple  of  Venus,  on  the  site  of  which, 
there  is  now  a  small  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  a  spot 
called  Tres-Pyrgoi,  from  some  towers  not  now  to  be  seen ; 
supposed  by  Wheler  to  be  part  of  the  remains  of  Limne.** 

At  a  part  of  this  bay  the  sea  is  neaiest  to  Athens, 

*  Sylla  burnt  down  the  famous  arsenal  of  Phikv  in  HuiqnBlua,  Awfio^i^ficvoy 

Zpyou't  says  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  that  Roman. 

^  The  clajr  from  this  neighbourhood  was  prefeiTcd  to  any  other  for  tbe  use 
of  the  pottoiMB. 


"  Tlie  imi)ortance  of  Muiiydiia  and  Greeks  tliree  weeks  after  Athens  had 

Phalerum  as  military  posts  wius  recog-  surrendered. — Gordon,  vol.  ii.  p.  808, 

nified*  in  the  War  of  Independence.  — [1854.] 

Theae  heightB  were  the  scene  of  a  ^  It  seems  tbat  Tres-Pyrgoi  and 

sanrpiiuary  struggle  at  tlie  last  siege  Colias  arc  at  Opposite  eildl  of  this  bsy. 

of  Athens,  in    1827  ;   and  Colonel  — [1854.J 
Church  occupied  them  witk  2U00 
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bein^  exactly  Boutli-south-west  from  the  city,  but  ap- 
parently farther  than  twenty  stadia,  the  distance  for^ 
merlj  oomputed*  The  shore  of  the  bay  is  shelving,  and, 
in  the  calmest  day,  the  tumbling  of  tiie  waves  upon  fhe 
pebbles  produces  a  lond  mnrmnr;  a  circumstance,  as 
Lord  Byron  observed,  that  mip:lit  have  made  this  beach 
the  resort  of  Demosthenes,  wlien  lie  wished  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  clamour  of  a  public  assembly. 

In  the  bay,  not  far  from  the  port  of  Phalerum,  a 
small  rivulet  oozes  through  the  sand,  which  is  the  only 
outlet  from  a  fresh-water  lake  and  marsh,  two  miles 
and  a  half  in  length,  which  is  near  the  shore,  and  into 
which,  in  former  times,  both  the  Cephissus  and  Ilissus 
emptied  their  scanty  streams.  The  part  of  the  first 
river  which  is  not  absorbed  in  the  oUve-groves  now 
crosses  the  road  to  the  Pirous,  and  falls  into  this 
lake,  which  is  now  a  favourite  resort  of  water-fowl, 
and,  in  hard  seasons,  supplies  the  city  with  wild  geese, 
ducks,  and  other  aquatic  birds.  Just  beyond,  in  the  way 
to  the  city,  begins  a  long  line  of  vineyards  and  cotton- 
grounds,  together  with  a  garden  or  two,  which  join  the 
olive-groves  to  the  west,  and  to  the  east  liave  an  open 
plain,  divided,  where  the  soil  will  bear  culture,  into 
wheat-fields.  The  separation  of  the  gardens  and  other 
grounds  is  made  by  mud  banks ;  the  wheat-fields  have 
deep  ditches  between  them.  At  the  point  where  the 
gardens,  vineyards,  and  olive-groves  join,  to  the  right 
of  the  shortest  road  from  Piraeus,  and  in  what  would 
have  been  the  road  from  Munychia,  there  are  large 
cisterns,  a  mile  and  a  half,  perhaps,  from  the  city*  A 
country  house  or  two  is  near  the  spot,  belonging,  I 
believe,  to  those  who  watch  the  cisterns  and  furmsh  the 
water  to  the  gardens  and  vineyards. 

The  wee  ping- willow  seen  in  1765,  or  another  similar 
tree,  still  continues  to  hang  over  the  principal  cistern 
and  the  marble  fount.  The  ground  to  the  east  of  the 
cisterns,  in  the  way  to  Athens,  is  quite  open,  and 
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ploughed  up  everywhere,  till  you  oome  to  the  back  of 
the  hill  Lycabettua*  and  the  Museum,  when  it  is,  in 
parts,  too  rocky  to  be  tilled.  Tliere  are  two  roads 
from  the  cisterns,  one  leading  to  the  right,  by  the  course 
of  the  UisBus,  to  the  south  of  the  Acropolis,  the  other  to 
the  great  road  from  the  Pir»UB. 

In  this  quarter  of  the  country  you  may  vary  your 
rides  in  every  direction.  From  the  Pirjeus,  but  espe- 
cially from  Munychia,  and  from  the  vineyards  near  the 
lake,  the  approach  to -the  city  is  very  beautiful ;  and  as 
the  remaining  columns  of  the  Parthenon  appear  in  a  line, 
and  so  disposed  as  not  to  show  the  ruined  portion  of  the 
temple,  and  as  you  catch  a  view  of  the  entire  Tlieseum, 
you  may  fancy  yourself  approaching  ancient  Athens. 

To  tlie  south-west  and  south-south-west,  between 
Athens  and  the  sea,  the  country  is  open  and  bare,  of  a 
▼ery  uninviting  appearance,  only  partially  cultivated, 
and  having  a  rocky  soil,  quite  covered  in  many  spots 
with  a  low  sweet-smelling  shrub,  like  wild-thyme,  that 
seems  peculiar  to  Attica,  and  perfumes  the  air,  pro- 
ducing a  flower  of  which  the  bees  are  very  fond,  and 
which,  perhaps,  gives  the  flavour  so  peculiar  to  Attic 
honey.  At  a  ruined  farmhouse,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Athens,  in  the  middle  of  the  down,  are  many  bee-stands, 
which  are  profitable  to  the  owner,  who  resides  iu  the 
city,  and  seldom  visits  the  hives,  except  in  the  swarming 
and  gathering  season.  A  marble  lion,  somewhat  muti- 
lated, but  of  good  workmanship,  is  lying  neglected  near 
the  bee-stands.* 

To  the  south  and  east  of  this  farm,  in  the  open  plain, 

*  80  thiti  cmiQeacc  was  called  until  cabcttus  iu  Colonel  Murv's  pkn. — 

teeently,  bot  the  bill  called  li^  Fbu-  [1864.] 

seuiias  Anchesinus  is  now  decideil  to  *  Mr.  Dodwell  (vol.  i.  p.  524)  ac- 

have  been  the  ancient  liycalwttns.  counts  for  the  lions  fmma  in  Attica 

The  ^ands  for  this  decision  may  bo  by  supposing;  them  to  have  some  alle- 

Mfln  in  'Athflmi  and  Attica,*  p.  47.  nnrical  significBtion--prolmbly  deri 

If  the  conjecture  be  well  founded,  from  Egypt,  where  a  lion  was  one  of 

the  hill,  or  rocky  ridge,  calletl  Lyca-  the  hieroglyph ical  j»ersrinificationa  of 

bettus  in  my  time,  most  remain  with-  water.  Tlicy  were  the  bpouts  of  fouu- 

oat  m  name.  It  is  caUod  Fbendo-Ly-  taina.— [1864.] 

▼OL.  I.  Y 
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and  nearer  the  shore,  are  several  lonely  houses,  very 
high,  of  stonBy  for  security  :  and  here  are  remains  of  two 
square  towers,  now  not  inhabited,  but  once  built  to  guard 
against  the  incursionsof  the  pirates,  Mainotes,  and  others, 
who  have  often  landed  and  carried  off  plunder  to  tlieir 
boats,  and  are  even  now  a  little  dreaded.  Two  villages 
are  near  these  towers,  surrounded  with  high  walls,  in- 
habited by  Albanians. 

The  gardens  and  vineyards  belonging  to  these  vil- 
lages, one  of  which  is  called  Dragonisi,  are  at  a  little 
distance  nearer  the  shore,  and  all  enclosed  with  high 
mud  walls.  There  are  some  low  barrows  to  the  east, 
near  these  gardens,  where  Anehimolius  and  die  Lace- 
demonians, who  were  slain  on  their  invasion  of  Attica 
in  the  time  of  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  buried.  In  this  part  of  the  plain  there 
are  several  mouths  of  ancient  wells,  all  filled  up  with 
earth  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  top.  There  is  no 
direct  road  to  these  villages,  but  a  path  leads  to  them, 
to  the  right  of  the  road  that  goes  to  the  south  towards 
the  Simian  promontory. 

From  beyond  the  promontory  of  Tres-Pyrgoi  the 
shore  is  rocky  and  abrupt,  but  not  high.  The  stone  is 
a  sort  of  sandstone,  very  soft,  and  worn  into  singular 
shapes  by  the  washing  of  the  waves :  in  one  place  there 
is  a  large  hole  broken  away  through  a  little  projecting 
cliff.  The  plain  immediately  near  the  shore  is  quite 
bare,  and  intersected  with  frequent  ravines,  and  a  broad 
watercourse  as  wide  as  that  of  the  Ilissus. 

To  give  some  information  respecting  that  part  of  the 
territory  of  Attica  beyond  the  olive-groves  and  gardens 
of  Athens,  1  shall  take  from  my  journal  an  extract  of 
some  expeditions  we  made  in  that  quarter  to  fileusis 
and  Salamis. 
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Rcyate  from  Athens  to  Elcusis  —  Daphne-vouni  —  Casha-vonni  —  The  Mo- 
Tiast^-ry  of  Daphne  —  The  Rhiti  —  Tlie  Thriasian  Plain  —  ^^leuais  — 
Ruins  —  The  Cambridge  Ceres  —  Houto  from  Athens  to  Salamis  —  The 
throne  of  Xerxes  —  View  from  Corydallufl  —  Salamis  or  Colouri— Am- 
pelaki  —  Ck>loari  —  Greek  islanders. 

On  the  13th  of  Jannaiy  we  monuted  our  horses  rather 
earlier  ilian  usnal,  and  set  otit  on  that  road  which  has 
the  rite  of  the  Academy  and  the  Golonns  Hippius  a 

little  to  tlie  riglit,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  in  a  west-north- 
westerly direction.  We  rode  for  nearly  twenty  minutes 
before  we  entered  the  olive^groves,  after  passing  through 
which  for  half  an  hour  we  came  to  the  Gephissus :  over 
this  river  or  ditch-stream  we  crossed  on  a  small  ill-con- 
Btriicted  bridge ;  and  after  riding  through  some  more 
olive-groves,  and  near  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  ehurcli,  in 
which  a  carved  marble  or  two  is  to  be  seen,  and  also  an 
ancient  well^  we  got  into  a  wide  open  plain,  partly  a 
sheep  pasture  and  partly  green  .with  com :  at  a  distance 
on  our  right  was  the  road  by  which  we  had  come  from 
Thebes,  by  Casha,  to  Athens.  On  our  left  the  plain 
stretched  towards  the  sea-coast  to  the  west  of  Piraeus, 
which,  however,  was  not  visible,  owing  to  the  inequality 
of  the  ground ;  before  us  were  low  hOls,  running  from 
noilh-north-east  to  south-south-west,  the  sides  of  which 
were  only  partially  cultivated,  and  were  of  a  very  sterile 
appearance.  A  lonely  house,  with  a  few  ruined  churches, 
might  be  seen  here  and  there,  but  no  village.  We  soon 
crossed  the  plain,  which  seemed  a  coitfinuation  of  the 
sloping  hills  in  front  of  us,  and,  ascending  by  a  gentle 

Y  2 
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acclivity,  entered  through  a  gap  which  is  visible  from 
AthenSy  and  which  divides  the  hills  on  the  left  (south), 
once  named  GorydaUuSy  from  the  range  on  the  right 
which  jutB  out  from  the  great  mountain  Fames,  and 
was  called  ^galeon.  Oorydallus  has  now  the  name  of 
Daplnie-vouni,  or  the  Laurel  Mountain,  from  the  shrubs 
of  oleander  (called  by  the  modern  Greeks  Trapoca*^!/*/, 
or  bitter  laurel)  with  which  it  abounds;*  and  ^galeon 
is  Gasha-Youni,  from  the  large  village  of  that  name, 
which  gives  its  denomination  also  to  the  south-west  range 
of  the  great  mountain  Fames,  whose  northern  sommits 
are  called  Ozea. 

The  travellers  who  have  supposed  Daphne-vouni  to 
be  .^Igaleon^  appear  to  have  been  induced  to  that  belief 
bjr  the  conjecture  that  it  was  through  this  gap  that  the 
Lacedemonian  araiy,  under  ArcUdamus,  marched  into 
that  part  of  Attica  called  Cccropia,  leaving,  says  the 
historian,  Mount  iEgaleon  on  their  ri(jht  hand.*  But 
there  is  another  gap  in  the  hills,  two  or  three  miles  far- 
ther up  to  the  north,  near  the  village  of  Gasha,  which 
leads  directly  from  the  Eleusinian  territory  into  Attica, 
and  which  answers,  it  seems  to  me,  more  clearly  to  the 
defile  alluded  to  by  Tluicydides.  Issuing  from  the  moun- 
tains, Archidamus  passed  through  Cecropia,  a  slope  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  two  miles,  I  should  think,  in  trans- 
verse breadth,  and  encamped  at  AchamsB/  the  largest 
town  next  to  the  capital,  only  sixty  stadia  from  Athens, 
and,  indeed,  in  view  of  the  city ;  a  circumstance  which 
must  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  as  suppose  Casha  to 
be  only  a  corruption.of  Acharnad,  for  that  village  is  four 

»      df^iq  txovTd  TO  Aiyd\€av  opos., — Thucyd,  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  19. 
'  Xft>f>tov  fuyurrov  r^s  ^Attik^s. — Ibid. 


•  Also  called  'Pododd<f>vrjf  'PododcV  of  Rome  with  Uie  Sacred  Way  from 
dpovy  itaXo8a</)i/i;.— ''1864.]  Athens  to  Eleusis,  a  distance  of  some 

*  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  adopted  this  eleven  miles,  seems  to  me,  with  all 

supposition  in  his  map  of  Klousis  and  due  reRj>cct  for  the  learned  author,  a 

its  coiititiuous  terrilory.    The  com-  little  fanciful. — Sec  Pictorial  Greece^ 

l)arisiou  of  the  Sacred  Way  of  the  city  p.  131,  edit.  1853. — [lS54.j 
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houra  distanti  and  not  visible  from  the  Acropolis.' 
Daphne-vouni  stretches  to  the  shore  opposite  Salamis, 

and  there  is  no  separation  in  the  mountain  which  will 
allow  of  the  northern  range  having  been  called  ^galeon 
and  the  southern  part  of  it  Corydallus. 

Soon  after  we  had  advanced  into  the  hiUa  (where, 
however^  the  path  is  level  enough,  and  was  probably^ 
rendered  so  by  art,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  procession 
of  lacchiis  on  this  part  of  the  Sacred  Way)  we  turned 
more  southwards,  and  continued  in  the  defile,  with  bare 
mountains  on  our  right  and  woody  hills  on  our  left, 
mitil,  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half  from  Athens,  we 
arrived  at  a  large  monastery,  romantically  situated  in  a 
long  recess  at  the  foot  of  a  high  rugged  hill,  whose 
pines  almost  hang  over  the  building.'  This  monastery 
is  called  Daphne ;  and  though  much  venerated,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  ancient  in  the  country,  it  contains 
nothing  worthy  of  observation.^  The  exterior  of  the 
building  resembles  a  place  of  defence  rather  than  a  reli- 
gions retreat,  as  tlie  court-yard  is  surrounded  with  a 
wall  at  least  twenty  feet  high,  the  angles  of  whidi  are 
furnished  with  towera  Yet  this  precaution  has  not 
been  sufiSdent  to  preserve  the  monastery  from  the  visi- 
tations  of  the  Turks,  who  frequently  make  it  their  bait- 
ing-place, as  may  be  seen  from  the  disfiguration  of  a 
Mosaic  picture  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cupola  of  the 
church,  the  eyes  of  which  figure  are  perforated  with 
bullets.   Ordy  one  monk  resides  in  the  place,  who,  as 

•  wilder  says,  ten  or  a  dozen  miles,  and  we  were  Iroui  four  o'clock  to  half 
|4i8t  eight  on  the  road  from  the  vUlage  to  the  city.  De  Paow,  voL  i.  cap.  5, 
to  8ui>{>ort  his  opinion  with  resp^t  to  Casha  lieing  a  oorrnptioo  of  AchaniiB, 
oontracte  the  diatauce  to  near  seven. 


•  "There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  sacred  bay  which  has  survived  that 

building  (the  monastery  of  Dhafni)  worship.    But  at  present  no  bay-trees 

occupies  the  site,  and  consists  in  great  remain  here.** — Northern  (ireea*,  vol. 

part  of  the  remains,  of  tb<'  Tdni-h  of  ii.  chap.  x.vii.  p.  3h5. — [I'^Ol. 
Apollo   on    Mount    l\rciluin.     The       *  It  has  some  very  curious  niusuics 

modern  uauic  AiicfyyTj  Hecms  connected  and  the  marble  cofhiib  of  some  of  the 

with  the  worship  of  ApoUo»  and  may  Dukee  of  Athena.— F. 
have  been  derived  from  a  grove  of 
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the  peasant  that  had  the  care  of  the  church  told  xm, 
was  gone  to  paes  the  winter  in  town  (dv  ro  x^'P^^)* 

meaniiiL!  Athens. 

The  monastery,  being  placed  directly  on  the  Sacred 
Way  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  has  been  conjectured  to 
stand  nearly  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  and  two 
^lonic  colnnmSy  which  were  wedged  into  one  of  the  walls, 
have  been  said  to  belong  to  a  temple  of  Yenns,  the  site 
of  which  is  indicated  by  a  piece  of  wall  of  rude  masonry 
a  little  farther  on  tlic  road.* 

From  Daphne  Lord  Elgin  conveyed  a  shaft,  two 
capitals,  and  a  base,  and  nothing  antique  is  now  to  be 
seen  at  the  monastery,  except  a  stone  tomb* 

Leaving  Daphne,  we  began  to  travel  on  an  easy 
descent,  and  had  at  once  a  vista  opened  upon  us,  pre- 
senting a  view  of  the  sea,  closed  by  two  forked  hills, 
those  called  Kerata,  or  the  Homs,^  immediately  behind 
Eleusis,  and  the  high  mountains  of  the  isthmus  in  the 
background. 

We  continued  in  a  westerly  direction  through  a  nar- 
row valley :  on  the  right  hand,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
piece  of  ancient  wall  above-mentioned,  we  saw  marks  of 
tools  upon  the  rock,  which  had  some  grooves  and  ledges 
cut  on  a  flat  sur&ce,  evidently  smoothed  by  art.  The 
grooves  appear  the  same  as  those  in  the  cave  of  Pan  at 
Athens,  and  were  therefore  most  probably  constructed 
for  the  votive  tablets  of  such  as  journeyed  to  the  Temple 
of  Ceres.''  The  position  of  the  hill  answers  to  that  of 
the  painted  rock  of  Pausanias* 

In  half  an  hour  beyond  Pcecile,  as  it  was  once  deno- 
minated, we  found  ourselves  at  the  extremity  of  the 

•  In  all  prnVmhilit}-,  liowever,  tlicso  of  stone  walls  above  mentioned,  and 

columns  ^Colonel  ix^ke  Bays  he  saw  calls  tliem  tlie  foundations  of  the  y«ri- 

three  of  tbem)  belonged  to  the  Temple  Ixilus  of  a  temple ;  under  two  of  the 

^  Apollo  itfielf. — Northern  Greece,  nicheshe  sawtheword8^0ii7*A<^/x)drrn. 

vol.  ii.  chap.  xvii.  p.  385, — [1854.]  The  walls  certainly  correspond  with 

^  The  nioilorn  name  ia  Kandili. —  the  description  of  Pausanias,  who  5-avs 

Ibid  JO.  371.— [1854.]  the  peribolua  of  the  temple  was  built 

«  Tne  Colonel  recognised  the  site  ofrDaBStoiiM.~Il»d.p.w4«--{1864.j 
of  tiie  Temple  of  Veniu  in  the  rains 
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Talley,  and  at  the  water-^de.  Here  we  saw  the  shaft 
of  one  of  the  Ionic  columns,  of  very  white  marhle,  and 

the  flutiiigri  liiglily  finislied,  lying  entire,  in  a  wooden 
troii^li,  for  exportation,  on  the  beach. 

Our  postman  said  it  belonged  to  the  English,  but 
whether  to  Lord  £lgin  or  not  I  did  not  leam«  We 
turned  directly  to  the  right,  the  north,  and  came  fiill 
upon  a  large  circular  basin,  looking  like  a  lake,  the  en- 
trance from  the  sea  not  }>eing  easily  discerned,  as  the 
island  of  Salainis,  lying  west  and  east,  closed  up  the 
mouth  of  the  bay.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  bay, 
to  ibe  west,  we  saw  the  village  of  Eleusis.  We  crossed 
a  short  passage  of  stony  road,  cut  out  of  the  foot  of  the 
rocks,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  called,  like  similar 
paths,  i^^e  Scala,  and  then  came  u];on  a  sandy  beach, 
having  on  our  right  hand  a  small  salt-water  lake, 
dammed  up  by  a  low  wall,  and  communicating  with 
the  sea  by  two  channels,  the  streams  of  which  turn  two 
overshot  mills  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other.* 

Leaving  the  mills,  we  crossed  two  or  three  rivulets  of 
brackish  water,  oozing  through  the  sand,  which  Wheler 
and  Chandler  have  called  the  Bhiti,  or  Salt  Streams,  the 
ancient  limits  between  the  Athenians  and  Eleusinians, 
consecrated  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  supposed  by 
Pausanias  to  find  a  subterranean  |)assage  through  Boeo- 
tia  and  Attica,  as  far  as  from  the  Euripus  of  Ghalcis,^ 
Beyond  these  streams  we  did  not  encounter  any  river 
similar  to  that  which  Wheler,'  coinciding  with  Pausa- 

*  Pausan.  Corinth,  p.  129.    Attic.  70, 

^  A  Juuniey,  &c.  quart.,  p.  42G.    Seneca  talks  uf  the  ra^id  waters  uf  this 
river  in  his  Hippolytus,  a«t  i.  Meae  1. 

Qafl9  saxoflo  sola  Parnethi 

Subjccta  jacent,  ct  (juiu  Thriasis 
Vallibus  aninis  rapida  currecs 
Verberat  unda. 


■  **Tliewater  which  tnnukhMe  mills 

il  |lfOdiicc(l  from  very  copious  saline 
spnngs  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
which  are  not  suti'erod  to  take  their 
natiual  ooune  into  the  86%  as  they 


did  snoieDtly,  but  are  formed  into  a 

large  pool  or  mill-head,  by  means  of 
a  ston«^  dam  which  extends  from  one 
niiil  tu  another.  At  thi6  pas^  the 
Sacred  Way  was  cut  in  Ihe  rock;  it 
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uias,  calls  the  Eleusinian  GephissuSy*  but,  turning  to  the 
left,  again  westward,  rode  over  an  eztensiye  pla^  quite 
flat  and  so  marshy  in  many  places  that  a  stone  causeway 
haa  been  raised  «pon  it  for  the  eecnrily  of  travellers.' 

This  plain,  near  the  shore  a  green  pasture,  but  culti- 
vated towards  the  foot  of  the  woody  hills  to  the  north 
side  of  it,  is  six  or  seven  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth.  It  is  evidently  the 
Thriasian  plain,  and  the  part  of  it  which  we  traversed 
answers  to  that  tract  in  it  called  in  very  early  times 
the  kingdom  of  Crocon.®  We  continued  upon  it  for  an 
hour,  and  saw  on  the  left  of  our  path  some  pieces  of 
wall  belonging  to  a  church,  which  in  1765  was  stand* 
ing,  and  preserved  the  marbles  of  an  ancient  monu- 
ment, together  with  an  inscription.  Thria,  or  Thrio,  a 
town  of  the  tribe  of  Oenuis,  which  gave  the  name  to  the 
plain,  was  probably  higher  up  ou  the  iside  of  FameS| 
and  nearer  the  Rhiti. 

On  turning  to  the  left  (just  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
Daphne),  to  direct  our  steps  round  the  sweep  of  the 
shore  to  Eleusis,  we  observed  a  path  leading  off  to  the 
western  extremity  of  tlie  plain,  and  ascending  the  moun- 
tains by  which  it  is  on  that  end  enclosed.  This  is  one 
of  the  roads  travelled  by  those  who  come  to  Athena 
from  the  towns  and  viUages  on  the  sides  of  Mount 
Elatias  (Cithseron),  and  is  sometimes  preferred  by  those 
who  wish  to  reach  that  city  from  Thebes,  to  that  wliich 
passes  by  Casha  over  Fames.    I  had  afterwards  au 

*  BamKtia  KpeicArar.  See  the  de«cription  of  the  Sacred  Way,  leading  (rom 

the  Thriasian  gate,  afterwards  called  Dipylon,  l)v  Mount  Paxjile,  across  the 
lUiiti  and  the  Thriasian  i>h\in,  to  Klcii.sis,  in  I'ausanias,  iown  koX  itr  *£X««- 
alva     'ABrfVQiVf'  p.  67  et  aeq.  uw^.  ad  71,  edit.  Xyland. 

is  fint  viable  between  Uie  two  millB,  this  stream,  called  now  Sarauda  poro, 

and  is  then  traced  along  the  foot  of  is  sometimes  diy.— Ibid.  p.  del.— ^ 

tlie  rocks  above  the  salt  jxwls,  whereas  [  1854. 

the  modern  rood  follows  the  sea-shore."         This  is  on  the  line  of  the  ancient 

— Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  383. —  causeway  of  the  Sacred  Way  ;  and 

[1854.]  it  is  said  that  manv  vestiges  of  ii 

*  Hut  it  h  not  surprising  that  we  Btill  remain.    We  did  not  see  thOB* 
did  not  notice  it ;  for  the  channel  of  — £18o4.J 
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opportunity  of  tracing  the  higher  part  of  this  ronte,  and 

found  it  to  correspond  exactly  with  that  by  which  the 
Lacedemonians  entered  into  Attica  in  the  incursion  be- 
fore mentioned. '  A  path  branches  off  from  the  main 
road,  by  the  Sacred  Way,  to  Athens,  a  little  nearer  to 
Eleufiis  than  the  Salt  Streams,  and  leads  to  Galy  via,  a 
village,  and  to  Casha,  through  the  opening  in  the  hills 
which,  according  to  my  hypothesis,  divides  -^Egaleon 
from  Parnes.' 

In  several  places  across  the  plain  to  the  north-west, 
as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  hills,^  before  we  turned 
southwards  towards  Eleusis,  we  saw  fragments  of  an 
ancient  aqueduct ;  and  in  half  an  hour  we  came  to  the 
village  itself,  which  is  put  down  in  the  maps  Lefsina, 
but  which  I  never  heard  called  anything  else  at  Athens 
than  Elefids,  the  modem  pronunciation  of  the  ancient 
name. 

Eleusis  is  a  miserable  village  of  thirty  mud  cottages 
with  flat  roofs,  inhabited  by  Albanians ;  besides  which, 
there  is  one  high  square  house,  or  tower,  the  occasional 
residence  of  a  Turk,  who  superintends  the  peasants, 
and  owns  some  part  of  the  neighbouring  plain.  It  is 
comprehended  in  the  territory  of  the  Waiwode  of  Athens 
which,  on  this  side,  extends  one  hour,  or  three  miles, 
beyond  the  village  to  the  west. 

Eleusis  is  finely  situated,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  on  the  dedivity  of  a  long  hill  which  stretches  firoqi 
the  extremity  of  the  mountain  K^rata,  running  from, 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  forming  the  separation 
between  Attica  and  the  Megaris.  There  are  suflicient 
remains  to  make  it  probable  that  great  part  of  this  hill 
was  originally  built  upon,  though  at  present  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  on  it  but  the  fragments  of  an  old 
tower  and  a  piece  of  wall. 

*  A  suggestion  confirmed  by  the  the  ittDgD  of  iBgaleofl  with  that  of 

authority  of  Colonel  Leake  (ibid.  p.  ramcs.     Ho  saw  remains  of  the 

38-'),  who  8ays  that  the  low  hills,  rampart  or  breastwork  with  which  thq 

through  which  the  pass  goes,  unite  Atbeniaos  fortified  the  pMS.—{lS54.j 
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Lookiiii^  to  the  east  from  the  modern  village,  you  have 
before  you  the  bay,  closed  in  front  by  Corydallus,  and 
to  the  right  by  SaJamiB,  with  two  islands  before  it,  the 
PhamiacasBdy  one  much  larger  than  die  other^  and  now 
called  Megala  and  Micra  Kira.  To  the  south-west 
there  is  a  tongue  of  land,  the  western  end  of  tlie  bay, 
ajid  beyond  this  the  mountains  of  the  Morea  are  seen 
rising  in  the  distance. 

To  the  norih-west,  in  an  angle  between  K^ta  and 
the  hill  of  Elensis,  is  a  small  valley,  aooordiug  to  Wheler 
and  following  travellers  the  Rharian  plain,  where  Ti  ip- 
tolemus  first  taught  the  art  of  ploughing  and  sowing. 
Every  part  of  the  Thriasian  plain,  over  which  we  passed, 
endcMsed  by  Fames  and  ^galeon  to  the  north,  north- 
east, and  east,  is  distinctly  seen  from  the  hill,  and  forms 
the  most  extensive  portion  of  the  land  prospect.* 

The  remains  of  tlie  ancient  Eleusis  are  now  very 
insignificant ;  some  small  stones,  and  pieces  of  rubbish 
standing  upright,  appear  scattered  about  under  the  vil- 
lage, on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  near  the  sea,  and  on 
one  side  of  an  inlet  on  the  beach  are  fragments  of  a 
piur.  Tlie  Ksito  of  the  great  Temple  of  Ceres  includes 
most  of  the  modern  village,  but  the  progress  of  decay 
must  have  been  considerable  since  the  time  of  Chandler,  . 
who  seems,  from  his  account,  to  have  been  able  to 
measure  the  area  and  proportions  of  that  magnificent 
building  on  the  spot.  Tlie  breadth  of  the  cell,  says  he, 
is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  the  length,  includ- 
ing the  pronaos  and  portico,  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet ;  the  diameter  of  the  columns,  which  are  fluted,  six 
inches  &om  the  bottom  . of  the  shafts,  six  feet  and  more 
than  six  inches.*  The  peribolus,  or  enclosure,  which 
surrounded  it  on  the  north-east  and  on  the  south  side, 

f  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  190,  edit.  London,  1776. 


"  8oe  the  map  of  the  Phuu  of  Eleuais  in  the  unedited  *  Antiqiiiftim  of 

AlUca.'—{18o4.J 
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measured  tiuee  hundred  and  eight  jnseven  feet  in  length 

from  north  to  south,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  in  breadth  from  oast  to  west.    I  did  not  see  that 
the  walls  of  the  temple  or  of  the  enclosure  can  now  be 
traced.*   The  body  of  the  remains,  belonging,  it  has 
been  thought,  to  the  temples  of  Diana  Propykea  and 
Neptune,  and  to  the  gateway  of  the  great  enclosure,  is 
now  all  on  one  small  space  in  the  middle  of  the  village, 
and  there  are  three  or  four  entire  portions  of  marble 
oolomns,  just  appearing  above  ground,  fluted,  and  appa- 
rently of  the  dimensions  alluded  to,  besides  the  mouth 
and  part  of  the  rim  of  a  large  marble  Tase  buried  in 
the  ground,  and  a  fragmenf,  also  of  marble,  with  the 
bas-relief  of  a  Triton.  Close  by  we  were  shown  the  spot 
on  which  the  Cambridge  Geres  had  so  long  lain  half- 
buried  in  the  earth.   In  the  wall  of  a  church  at  an- 
other part  of  the  village  is  an  Ionic  capital.   There  are 
besides  two  inscribed  marbles,  one  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  pedestal,  and  stands  by  itself,  and  the  otlier 
is  wedged  into  the  walls  of  a  house.   The  inscriptions 
copied  by  Wheler  were  not  shown  to  me.   Some  pieces 
of  ancient  wall  are  to  be  seen  under  the  square  house 
belonging  to  the  Turk.    The  largest  portion  of  wall 
»  yet  standing  is  on  the  rock  above,  w^here  is  the  old 
tower,  and  on  which  was  the  citadel  of  Eleusis,  forming 
a  protection,  on  the  north-west  side,  to  the  temple ;  but 
the  remains  of  the  temple   in  antis,**  seen  by  Chandler 
on  this  spot,  either  have  disappeared,  or  entirely  escaped 
my  observation.    It  is  well  known  that  the  Cambridge 

'  "The  travellers  eusa|j;ed  hy  the  in<;  the  various  details  which  form  the 

Dilettanti  Society  to  explore  tlie  con-  subjects  of  the  accompanyiug  plates.** 

tineot  of  Ana  Minor  tnd  part  of  (Unedited  *  Antiqnitiet  of  Attica,*  p. 

Greece  were  the  first  who  attempted  30.)  These  plates  may  be  satisfactory 

the  dis<'overy  of  the  plan  upon  which  to  the  architectural  student,  but  do 

the  sacred  editices  of  Eleu^s  bad  been  not  illustrate  the  modem  Eleusis,  at 

eoDstraetad ;  bat  the  diffionltiei  op-  least  not  tiw  Elemis  wbioh  we  aaw  in 

posed  to  thdr  progress  by  time  and  1810.    But  the  majpiificent  folio  of 

accident   were   almost    insuperable,  tlie  Dilettanti,  with  its  maps,  plans. 

Under  more  favourable  circumstances  and  ])icture«,  may  be  of  great  use  to  a 

a  recent  mission  lucoeeded  in  obtain-  tmveller  of  Ukis  day.— [1854.] 
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OereSy  mutilated  as  it  is,  was  supposed  both  by  Greeks 
and  Turks,  from  a  tradition,  to  be  a  sort  of  talisman, 
on  which  depended  the  fertility  of  the  lands  of  Eleusis 

but  the  Thriasian  plain  has  lost  nothing  of  its  former 
abundance  since  the  removal  of  this  precious  relic  by 
our  accornpHshed  and  amiable  countryman,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Eleusis,  who  pointed  out  to  mc  the  trench 
whence  it  had  been  dug,  evinced  no  signs  of  regret  for 
iheir  loss.  At  Eleusis  coins  are  very  frequently  found 
by  the  peasants,  and  one  of  them  showed  me  the  foot 
of  a  stocking  (piite  lull  of  them,  out  of  which  1  selected 
about  five-and-twenty. 

A  very  few  years  will  li^mplish  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  scanty  remains  that  are  to  be  seen  at  this 
once  celebrated  spot,  and  the  former  existence  of  the 
temf)les  may,  in  some  future  act'c,  be  as  problematical  as 
the  object  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis. 

The  other  route  which  I  purposed  to  notice  in  this 
chapter  is  lhat  from  Athens  to  Salamis,  now  called 
Colouri. 

The  road  takes  you  nearly  in  a  westerly  direction, 
leaving  that  leading  to  the  Pira3us,  and  another  to  the 
gardens,  on  the  left.  You  enter  the  olive-groves  in 
twenty  minutes,  and  traverse  them  transversely  for  more  , 
than  an  hour,  going  through  a  part  of  them  where  they 
are  very  thickly  set,  and  have  the  waters  of  the  Cephis- 
sus  flowing  through  them  in  many  trenches.''  After 
the  olive-groves  the  road  is  a  little  on  the  ascent  over 
a  plain,  open  and  barren,  except  in  some  few  cultivated 
spots.  The  mouths  of  ancient  wells,  and  fragments  of 
stone-work,  are  visible  near  the  path,  just  as  it  reaches 
the  top  of  the  slope,  and  leaves  a  small  eminence  to  the 
right  hand,  about  half  an  hour  from  the  olive-groves. 

•  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  tbo  note  before  oi  tbo  country." — [  1854.1 
referred  to  (p.  290),  says,  **  Barley  is      *  Colonel  Leake  (North  em  Greece, 

chiefly  cultivated  in  Attica,  and  the  vol.  ii.  p.  416)  says  the  Cephigsua  is 

plain  of  Thria  is  still  sumcwhiit  sti]x}i-  rallnl  ixnv  tlic  rwloniphte,  Itodot^ff , 

rior  in  fertility  to  tbu  other  difitrictji  or  )i^a«/(/w/<.— [1S54.J 
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From  this  point  the  road  continues  on  the  descent,  in 
an  open  country  of  corn-fields  and  yineyards ;  a  lone 
'  cottage,  surrounded  with  trees,  is  on  the  left ;  in  half  an 
hour  you  arrive  at  the  foot  of  a  bleak  rocky  hill,  and  the 
shore  of  a  bay,  formed  by  the  back  of  the  promontory 
which  is  the  western  side  of  the  Pirseus,  and  a  tong^ie 
of  land  jutting  out  from  the  rocks  on  the  right,  on  the 
front  of  which  there  is  part  of  an  old  tower.  This  is 
the  port  Phoron. 

You  cross  the  base  of  this  neck  of  land,  and  then  pass, 
not  far  from  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  bare  rocks 
that  iims  parallel  with  the  coast. 

These  rocks  have  now  no  name;  ihey  are  part  of  the 
promontory  stretching  from  Mount  Gorydallus ;  and,  in 
a  niche  about  half-way  up,  late  antiquaries  supposed 
they  had  discovered  the  spot  where  Xerxes  sat  in  his 
siJver-footed  chair  to  behold  the  battle  of  Salamis.  The 
niche  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  long  rocky  islet  in  the 
mouth  of  the  strait,  once  called  Psyttalia,  and  now  Lij>- 
Mcaitalia^  where  the  four  hundred  Persians  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Greeks  during  the  action. 

During  one  of  our  several  rides  to  this  part  of  Attica, 
a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  I  took  an  opportunity 
^  of  ascending  these  stony  hills,  and  traversing  the  heights 
above  the  strait  in  every  direction.  From  the  first 
summit,  the  side  nearest  Athens,  where  the  throne  of 
Xerxes  has  by  some  conjectures  been  placed,  tlie  battle 
could  only  be  partially  seen :  but  from  the  middle  of 
the  second  eminence,  in  which  is  the  niche  alluded  to, 
every  part  of  both  fleets,  as  well  as  the  minute  circum* 
stances  of  the  action,  might  have  been  distinctly  beheld. 
Those  who  have  placed  the  throne  a  mile  farther  down 
to  tlie  north-west,  on  an  eminence  of  Mount  Gorydallus, 
cannot  have  a  correct  notion  of  the  positions,  as  from 
that  point  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  line  where  the 
Aihenians  and  Phoenicians  were  engaged  must  have 
been  hidden  beliiud  tlie  projecting  rocks  of  the  promon- 
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toiy ;  and  the  ship  of  Artemisia  endeavouring  to  escape 
from  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  and  sinking  the  oppodng 
galley  (the  action  which  called  forth  the  fiunoos  ex- 
clamation of  Xerxes),  could  not  from  that  point  have 

been  beheld  at  all  by  the  Persian  king.* 

From  the  summit  of  the  highest  rock  of  Coiydallus  I 
had  a  view  of  Athens  to  the  east ;  the  Pinens  was  to 
the  sonth-easfcy  on  my  left ;  before  me,  to  the  south,  was 
^gina ;  Salamis,  with  its  hays  and  diminutive  towns, 
lay,  as  in  a  map,  at  my  feet ;  the  town  of  Megara  was 
visible  to  the  west-south- west,  farther  up  on  the  right, 
in  the  Saronic  gulf;  whilst  £leusis,  with  its  spacious 
basin  and  spreading  jdain,  appeared  under  the  mountains 
to  the  north-west :  an  extensive  prospect,  yet  a  space 
how  circumscribed,  to  contain  the  ruins  of  so  many 
cities,  once  the  capitals  of  flourishing  states ! 

The  road  to  the  ferry  over  the  strait  of  Salamis  con- 
tinues at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore  for  about  a  mile,  when  it  comes  to  a  projecting 
piece  of  land  where  there  are  remains  of  an  ancient 
cistern,  and,  above  that,  two  or  three  large  stones  that 
have  been  supposed  part  of  a  Heracl^um,  or  Temple  of 
Hercules.  A  path  contmues  to  wind  round  the  rocks 
beyond  this  point,  until  it  joins  the  road  to  Eleusis  by 
Daphne,  after  having  doulded  a  second  headland.  This 
was  anciently  Ampliiale,  attached  to  a  towm  of  that 
name  famous  for  the  stone-quarries  in  its  neighbour- 
hood«  The  passage  from  the  main  land  to  Salamis 
was  here  only  two  stadia,  and  Xerxes  intended  to  have 
thrown  a  mole  across  it.    A  modern  pier,  of  a  rude  con- 

*  Some  accounts  pikoe  the  throne  on  Kenta,  above  Elciisis  (which,  it 
seems,  made  Whclcr  suppose  it  to  have  l)ecn  on  either  Mej;ala  or  Micra  Kera)^ 
and  others  on  the  mountain  which  they  name  ^Kjpalus,  meaning  tliat  hill  (abw 
called  JEgilus)  where  was  the  Demos  yEgilia,  and  which,  under  the  name 
iSgaleon,  I  fancy  to  have  been  incorrectly  confounded  with  Ooiydallnt.  Tei 
it  is  true  that  the  \\hn\o  ran^e,  from  the  modern  vil!a::c  of  Casha  to  the  stniits 
of  Salamis,  seems  (o  have  Ix^en  indiscriminately  called  by  l«»th  names:  aiul, 
that  one  author,  Pliny,  cnumcmtiug  the  Attic  mouutaius,  has  njcntiuue*! 
iEgialus,  and  omiUed  Oorrdallns.  POn.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7,  Montea  (Atticv)  Bri- 
lenoB,  MfftXvOf  Icariiu,  Hymefctiu,  Lyoabettus. 
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Btractioii,  Berves  for  landing  and  embarking  the  horses 

passing  to  and  fro  over  the  ferry.  The  ferry-boat  here 
used  is  vcvy  large,  with  sails,  and  well  made  ;  we  put  our 
horses  iuto  it  very  easily.  The  direct  passage  is  not 
mudi  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  yet  when  the  wind 
sets  down  the  strait  to  the  west  it  is  not  easy  to  cross; 
and  I  was  nearly  an  hour  on  retoming  from  the  island, 
as  the  ferry-boat  was  only  managed  by  two  men. 

Passing  over,  you  have  a  view  of  the  western  side  of 
the  long  tongue  o^  land  projecting  from  the  island  to 
the  north-east,  and  formerly  called  the  Dog's  Tail  (Cy- 
nosnra),  and  by  the  Italians  Punto  Barbaro,  on  which, 
at  this  day,  are  some  stones  thought  to  be  part  of  the 
substructure  of  a  trophy  raised  by  the  Greeks  after  the 
victory ;  but  as  you  approach  nearer  to  the  island  the 
view  of  the  point  is  shut  out  by  another  projecting  piece 
of  land,  forming  one  side  of  a-  hay,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  a  pier,  where  the  ferry-boat  unloads. 
On  the  right,  entering  this  bay,  is  a  green  islet,  on 
which  a  few  cows  and  small  horses  are  fed,  but  where 
there  is  not  a  single  habitation,  though  there  are  two 
churches. 

On  my  excursion  to  Colouri,  after  landing  at  the  pier, 
and  with  some  difficulty  getting  the  horses  out  of  the 
boat^  I  ascended  a  rising  ground,  and,  passing  over  a 
gende  ascent,  caftie,  in  half  an  hour,  to  a  village  of 
about  eighty  houses,  inhabited  by  Albanians,  and  called 
Ampclaki.  Tlie  liouses  were  more  neat  and  regularly 
built  than  those  of  the  villages  on  the  main-land,  wliite, 
and  with  flat  roofs.  The  neighbourhood  of  Ampelaki 
has  not  a  single  tree ;  the  soil  is  dry  and  rocky,  and 
chiefly  laid  out  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.*  •A  stony 
hill  overlooks  the  village  to  the  south ;  and  the  rays  of 
the  summer  s  sun  reflected  on  the  flat  unsheltered  cot- 
tages renders  the  residence  very  unhealthy  in  summer ; 

•  Wbich  g»ve  th«  name  to  tlie  village— [1854. J 
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and,  indeed,  on  the  31st  of  January,  the  heat  appeared 
to  me  quite  oppressive. 

Strabo  mentionB  that  the  harvest  in  Salamis  had 
ended  before  that  on  the  main-land  had  begun. 

The  site  of  the  more  ancient  city  of  Salamis  is  near 
the  sliore  of  the  bay  enclosed  to  the  east  by  Cynosnra, 
an  hour  to  the  south-east  from  Ampelaki.  The  walls, 
four  miles  in  circumference,  might  be  traced  fifty  years 
ago,  buty  my  guide  assured  me,  were  at  present  not  to  be 
seen.  Some  inscribed  marbles  have  b^n  removed  thence 
to  the  village,  where  they  are  still  to  be  seen,  particu- 
larly one,  still  in  exceedingly  good  preservation,  over 
the  porch  of  the  church-door,  which  is  mentioned  and 
was  copied  by  Chandler.  In  a  wall  near  this  church 
was  a  fragment  of  marble,  haying  on  it,  in  alto-relievo,  a 
naked  leg  of  the  most  perfect  sculpture,  apparently  j)art 
of  a  whole  figure.  Several  efforts  were  made  to  obtain 
this  marble,  but  the  owner  of  the  wall  would  not  be  per- 
soaded  to  part  with  the  piece. 

It  is  necessary  for  trayellers  to  be  somewhat  circum- 
spect in  their  endeavours  to  procure  any  sculpture  or 
inscribed  marbles,  and  to  conceal,  in  a  measure,  their 
eagerness  to  be  possessed  of  them,  as  both  Greeks  and 
Turks  suppose  lhat  the  Franks  would  have  too  much 
sense  to  offer  large  sums  for  blocks  of  stone,  were  they 
not  very  precious  in  some  way  or  the  other,  either  as 
amulets,  or  concealing  gold  or  jewels.  It  is  not  long 
since  a  Turk,  digp:mg  in  his  garden  near  Athens,  dis- 
covered a  statue  of  Venus  Accroupie,  nearly  as  large  as 
life,  of  white  marble,  and  scarcely  mutilated.  A  Frank, 
to  whom  it  Was  shown,  incautiously  offered  fifty  zecbins 
for  the  iiuusterpiece.  The  Turk  refused  the  sum,  and 
broke  the  statue  in  pieces,  to  search  for  the  treasure 
which  he  supposed  it  to  contain :  the  parts  were  put  to- 
gether afterwards  as  well  as  possible ;  and  a  cast  taken 
from  it,  which  was  shown  to  nie,  was  sufficient  to  ])rove 
what  a  loss  the  fine  arts  had  sustained  by  the  injury 
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done  to  a  piece  of  8ciilptuie  which  would  have  had  but 
few  rivals  amongst  the  relics  of  antiquity.  A  peasant 
of  Salamis  wore  on  his  finger  a  ring,  mounted  with  a 
most  beautiful  cameOy  and,  though  hkoself  ready  to  sell 
it»  was  prevented  by  his  wife,  who  regarded  it  as  a 
talisman  effectual  against  evil  spirits. 

From  this  village  we  rode  about  half  an  liour,  over  an 
.  open  country  of  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  to  the  town 
of  Colouri,  from  which  the  island  now  takes  its  name. 
This  is  a  larger  and  much  more  wealthy  place  than 
Ampclaki,  having  about  seven  hundred  houses,  and 
there  are  a  few  shops  in  the  bazar,  together  with  three 
of  four  coffee  houses.  It  is  situated  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  bottom  of  a  gulf  that  runs  seven  or  eight 
miles  into  the  island,  and,  being  at  least  three  miles 
broad,  gives  it  a  shape  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a 
broad  horseshoe.  The  inhabitants  of  Colouri  are  partly 
Greeks,  partly  Albanians,  but  have  no  Turks  amongst 
them,  except  such  as  may  come  to  tragic ;  being  governed 
by  their  own  Codja-bafiiiees,  and  paying  only  a  certain 
tax  annually  to  the  Porte,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Capudan  Pasha,  or  High  Admiral,  the  immediate  lord 
of  all  the  islands,  and  also  of  some  districts  on  the  main* 
land. 

The  tribute  of  the  Colouriotes  is  four  thousand  oches 
of  pitch,  for  the  use  of  the  arsenal  of  Tophana  at  Con- 
stantinople :  and  this  they  collect,  not  only  in  Salamis, 

but  anjrwhere  on  the  mainland,  often  near  Smyrna, 
passing  over  to  Asia  in  bodies  of  three  and  four  hun- 
dred at  a  time,  and  encamping  in  the  forests  until 
they  have  furnished  themselves  with  the  necessary 
supply. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  condition  of  the  Greeks  of 

Colouri  was  preferable  to  that  of  those  on  the  mainland  ; 
thev  had  more  tlie  air  of  free  men,  and  of  those  wlio  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  tlieir  industry ;  yet  tlieir 
freedom  from  immediate  restraint  is  not  always  so 

VOL.  L  z 
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agreeable  to  a  traveller  as  the  obedieuce  of  their  couti- 
nental  countrvmc'ii. 

Several  wherries,  employed  in  fishing  for  red  mullet, 
which  abound  in  the  straits  and  about  the  ialand  of  Sa- 
lamis,  and  which  furnish  subsistence  for  some  natives  of 
Athens,  and  mucli  of  the  population  of  Colouri,  ^gina, 
and  Megara,  were  lying  on  the  beach  under  the  town. 
It  was  my  wish  to  proceed  in  one  of  them  which  came 
from  ^gina,  on  a  visit  to  that  island  ;  and  I  accord- 
ingly agreed  with  the  master  of  the  kieque  for  a  passage 
to  that  island  in  his  boat,  manned  with  ten  men,  and 
ready  to  depart  the  same  evening.  Some  uumcy  was 
advanced  to  the  Greek,  to  victual,  as  he  said,  his  boat. 
Alter  waiting  some  time  we  walked  to  the  beach,  where 
nothing  was  prepared,  and  only  six  of  the  sailors  would 
consent  to  go.  The  bargain  was  broken ;  and  as  the 
boat  was  too  large  to  be  managed  by  so  few  men,  I  was 
disappointed  of  my  voyage.  My  attendant  demanded 
the  ]»iasters  he  had  given  in  advance  ;  but  here  he  was 
mistaken ;  for  the  Greek  declared  that  he  and  his  men 
had  been  dining  and  drinking  on  the  money,  and  that, 
though  he  was  extremely  sorry  that  the  men  he  had 
engaged  had  changed  their  minds,  yet  ho  could  nt)t  re- 
turn what  he  no  longer  possessed.  The  man,  on  Innng 
threatened  with  an  appeal  to  his  superiors,  said  he  be- 
longed to  ^gina ;  the  Goiiyarbashee  of  Golouri  declared 
he  had  no  control  over  him ;  and  accordingly  we  parted, 
not  a  little  enraged  by  the  provoking  coolness  of  the 
Greek,  who,  on  our  going  away,  most  pohtely  thanked 
me,  and  wished  me  good  evening  (evxa^wrm  w  AvOimt, 
leaXif  if  'airipa  awi). 

It  was  not  so  much  the  cheating  as  the  unblushing 
manner  of  doing  it  that  gave  me  no  very  favourable 
impression  of  these  Greek  islanders. 

The  whole  length  of  Salamis,  from-  east  to  west,  has 
been  reckoned  between  nine  and  ten  miles,  and  the 
breadth  of  it,  including  the  bay  of  Ck>louri,  cannot  be 
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mnch  less.*  It  has  only  one  river,  formerly  the  Bocaras, 
but  now  called  Tokolias. 

The  island  seems  uncultivated,  except  in  the  narrow 
valleys  between  the  hills  near  Golouri  and  Ampelaki, 
where  wheat  and  barley  are  gi-own*  There  are  some 
thin  pifiie  forests  on  tlie  summits  of  the  mountains,  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  low  shrubs.  A  monastery''  to  the 
south-west  of  Colouri  is  the  most  agreeable  spot  in  the 
island,  being  shaded  by  a  few  trees,  and  watered  by 
a  plentiful  spring  of  pure  water.  The  monks  are  the 
richest  persons  in  Salamis.  Athens  is  still  considered 
the  mistress  of  tlic  island  ;  most  of  the  inhabitants 
have  some  dealings  with  the  city ;  and  the  ferry-boat 
is  generally  employed  during  the  whole  day  in  trans- 
porting backwards  and  forwards  the  peasants  of  Am^ 
pelaki  and  Golouri,  with  the  riches  of  their  vineyards 
and  their  fields,  and  the  soap-ashes  procured  from  the 
lentisc,  which  is  plentiful  in  the  island.  The  women 
.of  Salamis  are  of  a  fine  shape  and  handsome  lace, 
superior  to  the  Athenians  of  the  same  condition.  They 
have  the  free  ingenuous  air^  without  any  of  the  vulgarity, 
of  the  peasant,  and  their  whole  manner  is  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  the  sprightliness  of  the  Albanian  and  the  polite- 
ness of  the  Greek  female. 

•  Mr.  Dodwell  aays,  "  The  whole  more  than  that  of  ^gina,"— Vol.  i. 

iaUmd,  measored  from  ci\\>e  to  cape,  is  p.  58. — [1S64.] 

about  twenty-fivo  milt  s  in  circum-  1  prpsnme  that  called  PhaineiO- 

ference,  which  is  about  three  milt»  m^ne  by  Dodwell. — [1854.3 
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CHAPTEB  XXV. 

The  eastem  tide  of  Athens »  HyDiettus  —  Aaoent  to  the  monsBtery  of 
St.  Qyriani  on  that  mountain — The  sacred  spring— Route  to  Mount 
Pentelicos  —  Angelo-Kipos  —  Callandre  —  Tlic  monastery  on  Penulicus 
—  The  marble  quarries  —  Return  by  another  route  —  Hemains  of  the 
aqueduct. 

Having  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea  of  the  country 
westward  of  Athens,  I  shsdl  now  proceed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  city,  and  extract  whatever  may  appear  in- 
teresting from  the  notes  made  on  our  many  excursions 
to  that  quarter. 

To  the  south-east  of  Athens  the  country  is  intersected 
by  Mount  llymettus,  which  approaches  within  three 
miles  of  the  city,  and  is  divided  into  two  ranges :  the 
first  running  from  east-north-east  to  west-south-west; 
the  second  forniing  an  obtuse  angle  with  tlie  lli>u 
and  having  a  direction  from  west-north-w^est  to  oiist- 
south-east.  Tlie  first  range,  llymettus,  properly  so 
called,  ends  about  four  miles  from  the  promontory 
Zoster,  now  Halikes ;  but  the  hills  on  the  other  side 
of  a  gap,  through  which  runs  the  road  leading  to  the 
Suniau  promontory,  seeming  like  a  coniinuatiou  ul'  the 
same  mountain,  have  been  named  the  lesser  Hymettus.* 
The  great  range  is  now  called  Trello-Youni ;  that  on 
the  other  side  of  the  gap  Lambra-Touni,  f]x>m  the  ruins 

*  This  is  the  character  given  to  it  into  Romaic-Greek,  is  TmXXo  ^mwa, 

by  Meursius,  who  sayB  that  it  wtis  and,  into  Turkish,  Delbi-Dag,  or  the 

also  called  awbpov.     Dodwcll  gives  Mad  Mountain."  For  a  vcrv  inlenst- 

a  curious  account  of  the  derivation  of  uig  account  of  Hymcttus  see  thin 

tiie  modem  name  of  the  larger  range :  author,  vol.  i,  p.  478  et  scq. — 

—  "Thus    Monte  Smetto    iHrftmo  [1854.J 
Monte  Matto,  which,  heing  translated 
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of  a  town,  one  of  the  ancient  Lampras^  (the  KoBimepOev^ 
or  upper),  once  called  Lambra,  and  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Lambrika,  containing  thirty  cottages. 

HymettoB  is  neither  a  high  nor  a  picturesque  moun- 
tain, being  a  flat  ridge  of  bare  rocks.  The  sides  of  it, 
about  half  way  up,  are  covered  with  brown  shrubs  and 
heath,  the  flowers  of  which  scent  the  air  with  a  delicious 
perfume ;  the  wild  thyme  is  in  great  abundance,  but 
there  are  only  two  stands  of  beehives  on  the  mountains, 
and  very  little  of  the  real  honey  of  Hymettus  is  to  be 
now  procured  at  Athens,  where  it  is  still  justly  prized 
for  its  superior  flavour,  and  a  certain  aromatic  odour 
peculiar  to  the  plants  of  this  place,  a  list  of  which  is 
given  by  Sir  Gkorge  Wheler ;  a  small  pot  of  it  was 
shown  to  me  as  a  rarity.  From  the  city  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  mountain  is  a  walk  of  three  hours.  Half 
way  to  this  point  there  is  a  monastery  dedicated  to  St. 
Cyriani,"  which  we  visited  on  the  16th  of  Januarj\ 

We  took  the  road  leading  from  the  gate  of  Hadrian's 
arch,  over  the  corn-grounds,  to  the  eastward ;  left  the 
Corinthian  columns  on  our  right,  and  continued  for  a 
mile,  perhaps,  approaching  towards  the  bed  of  tlie 
llissus.  We  had  on  our  left  hand,  a  little  before  us,  tlie 
village  of  Angelo-Kipos^  and  its  olive-groves.  We  soon 
came  to  where  two  ravines  join,  and  form  a  rocky  dell, 
in  which  in  winter  there  are  generally  small  pools  of 
water. 

This  is  what  travellers  (after  the  conjoefures,  well 
founded  as  they  appear  to  me,  of  Wheler)  ^  have  agreed 
to  call  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Eridanus  and 

'  There  were  two  LaTni>rr\s,  Ixith  of  tlie  trilies  Krectheis,  one  near  tlie  sea, 
the  other  iuland ;  iu  oue  uf  tlieui  was  the  tuiub  of  Uratiaus,  the  aucieul  Athe- 
nian king. 

*  Befoie  the  tune  of  Wheler  the  CephisBUs  wis  caUed  the  Eridanus. 

•  Called  originally  by  the  Turks  AmbeM-Kepos  in  Us  text,  but  in  his 

Sirgiani,  according  to  Dodwell  (voL  i.  nute  says  ho  will  not  be  jxisitivo  that 

\t,  484). — '^1854.1  the  true  reading  may  not  \w.  Angeln- 

Coloucl  Lcako  conccLo  this  to  Kcpos. — liescaruhes,     471. — [1864.] 
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the  Ilissus.  We  left  it  on  our  right,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
crOBsed  the  channel  of  tlie  Ilissus,^  which  winds  from  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Hymettusy  and,  riding  over 
some  dry  rocky  ground,  came  to  the  Eridanus,  or  rather 

to  a  deep  ravine  without  any  water,  alon<4,  tlie  banks  of 
which  wu  continued,  on  a  bare  and  rugged  ascent,  until 
we  came  to  a  lonely  metochi,  or  farm-house ;  we  then 
crossed  the  ravine,  and  got  upon  the  sides  of  Mount 
Hymettas,  riding  on  a  x)crpetiial  slope  through  thin 
olive-groves,  to  the  site  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Cyriani, 
called  Cosbashee  by  the  Turks,  enclosed  in  a  nook  of 
tlie  mountain,  with  the  ravine  of  the  river  running 
tiirough  olive-groves  at  the  bottom  of  a  dell  heneath. 
The  monastery  of  St.  Cyriani  has  nothing  worthy  of 
notice,  except  four  shafts  of  marble  columns  supporting 
the  dome  of  the  church.  The  ruin  from  which  these 
were  saved  was  inobably  that  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  ; 
tor  the  fountain,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  sacred 
spring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple,  which  the 
Athenian  matrons  used  to  frequent  for  its  medicinal 
virtues,  is  still  to  be  seen  a  little  above  the  monastery. 
To  tbis  we  were  conducted  by  one  of  the  monks.  Tlicre 
are  tbree  artificial  basins,  or  stone  troughs,  one  abo\  c 
the  other,  receiving  a  water  very  clear  and  cold;  that 
in  the  middle  is  enclosed  in  an  arched  grotto,  possibly 
part  of  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  of  Yenus — ^five  feet 
wide,  eight  long,  and  twelve  high.  There  is  at  the  end 
of  the  cave  a  niche,  and  under  this,  to  the  right,  almost 
e<)V(M'ed  with  a  large  slab  of  stone,  is  the  spring. 

'  Tlie  Ilissus,  says  Stmlx)  (]>.  4tK)),  flows  from  the  region  above  Acmi  and 
the  Lyceum,  aud  the  fountain  which  Plato  has  commemorated  in  his  Tba^ 
dnis.  The  site  of  Agne  is  determined  by  that  of  the  fountain  Callirboe, 
l>  •"')]  (  noticed.  It  was  a  suburb  without  the  wa1l8»  lower  down  to  the  south 
than  the  Sta<lium  of  Hcrodes,  Ix^yond  the  river.  With  rcKjfCt  to  the  Lyc^irn, 
also  in  the  same  quarter,  nothing  now  remaining  secuied  to  me  to  point  out  its 
ancient  place ;  the  hiTge  stonaa  on  the  Toad  to  the  aouth,  more  than  a  mile 
beyond  the  Ilissus,  supposed  by  Chandler  to  have  belonged  to  the  walla  en* 
clt'sin;:  that  ( iyninasinin,  nnsMcr,  it  strikes  me,  much  bettor  to  the  Cynosarp's, 
wliich  was  without  ihc  gate  Diochares,  and  not  far  from  the  barrows  near  the 
Demos  of  Alopeke .•  ______  

'  S«  a  note  «.-  lo  the«€  biles,  p.  275. — [1864.] 
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The  miraculous  virtues  of  the  water  have  survived 
the  temple  and  the  worship  of  Yenus.  Our  conductor 
told  us  that  once  a  year,  on  the  feast  of  Panagia,  many 
of  the  Greek  females  of  Athens  repair  to  tliis  p^rotto, 
light  up  the  niche  with  small  wax  tapers  as  ofterings 
to  the  Yiigin,  and  then  drink  and  wash  in  the  spring, 
which  eases  the  pains  of  childhirth,  and  is  annually 
blessed  from  above  by  the  descent  of  two  doves,  who 
]>hiv  round  the  fuuntain,  and  reascend  to  heaven.  The 
man  aasured  us,  to  remove  all  incredulity,  that  a  Des- 
potes,  a  monk  of  Cyriani,  had  seen  them  himself  ;  hut 
that  he  was,  indeed,  the  most  holy  man  in  the  whole 
country.  The  vicinity  of  the  sacred  spring  was  anciently 
catled  l*era,  signifying,  perhaps,  beyond  the  river. 

AVhen  Procris  suspected  her  Ceplialus  of  inconstancy, 
she  traced  his  footsteps  to  the  side  of  a  sacred  fountain 
near  the  purple  hills  of  Hymettus,  and  saw  the  green 
bank,  whose  soft  herbage  still  remained  impressed  with 
the  vestige  of  his  lovely  form.  "  The  arbutus,  the  rose- 
mary, the  laurel,  the  dark  mvi  tle,  the  leafy  box,  the 
frail  tamarisk,  the  slender  cytisus,  and  the  graceful  pine, 
united  their  varied  foliage,  which,  together  with  the 
blades  of  long  grass,  trembled  under  the  gentle  pressure 

of  the  rising  breeze/*  "  When  next  he  left  her 

embraces,  to  follow  the  chace  on  Hymettus,  she  hastened 
to  the  woods,  and,  leaving  her  maidens  in  the  valley 
below,  advanced  into  the  recesses  of  the  grove  towards 
his  favourite  retreat/ 

The  holy  spring,  the  hill,  the  valley  beneath,  seem 
to  point  out  the  scene  of  the  fatal  adventure  ;  but,  on 
our  winter  visit  to  tlie  spot,  the  wild  shrubbery  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen,  and  the  purple  tinge  of  the  mountain's 
side  was  changed  into  a  more  sombre  hue. 

At  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  fountain,  on  the  side 

*  Ovid  de  Arte  Aman.  lib.  iii. 

"  Est  prope  pur^raos  oo11»b  flonmtis  Hymetli 
Fona  Mcer 
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of  the  hill  to  the  westward,  is  a  ruined  chapel  of  St. 
MarCi  in  which  the  monks  of  CTriani  are  buried.  It  is 
on  a  most  elevated  spot|  commanding  a  view  of  the 
whole  plain  of  Athens,  and  having  in  the  foreground 

of  the  picture  the  waving  line  of  low  hills  which  lie  at 
the  foot,  and  are  the  roots,  of  the  larger  mountain. 

There  is  a  way  to  ascend  Hymettus  on  horseback 
but  the  direct  path  above  Cyriani  is  accessible  only  to 
foot-passengers.* 

The  position  of"  (liu  mines  in  this  mountain,  in  tlie 
cavities  of  which  tlie  best  honey  was  fonnLily  found, 
and  of  the  marble-quarries,  has  rather  been  guessed  at 
than  actually  discovered :  the  cave  shown  to  Chandler 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  neither. 

Hymettus  was  reckoned  amongst  the  cantons  of  Attica, 
but  of  what  tribe  is  unknown  :  it  had  on  its  summit  an 
image  of  Jupiter,  instead  of  which  single  statue  there 
are  now  fifty  chapels  or  consecrated  caves. 

Mount  Pentelicusy^  at  this  day  called  Pendele,  and 
sometimes  Mendele,  must  be,  I  should  think,  one-third  * 
higher  than  Hymettus,  and  its  height  is  the  more  ap- 
parent as  it  rises  with  a  peaked  sunnnit  into  the  clouds. 
The  range  of  Pentelicus  runs  from  about  north-west  to 
south-east.,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  eastern  shore  of 
Attica,  overhanging  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  mixing 
imperceptibly,  at  its  n(;rthem  extremity,  with  the  hills 
of  Brilessus,  now  called,  as  well  as  part  of  Mount  Parnes, 
Ozea.  The  highest  peak  of  Pendele  is  in  a  direction 
east  north-east  from  Athens;  and  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  to  the  city  is  about  two  hours  and  a  half, 
between  seven  and  eight  miles.  An  object  of  curiosity 
to  all  travellers  are  the  marble-(j[uarrie8  of  PenteHcus, 

•  So  wo  were  told  ;  but  Mr.  Dixl-  the  more  niot^em  name  was  derived 

well  asceudetl  the  hill  on  horseback  from  the  Demos  Teu tele,  still surriviug 

in  an  hour  tod  forty  miniitos  from  in  the  present  HendelL — Northern 

the  monasttry  (p.  4S'J). — [1854.]  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  430. — [1854,] 

Colonel  U-ake  thinks  tlint  flie  •  .i:.(>0  feet,  hut  Hymettus i« «  few 

niiuicut  name  was  Ihilcssus,  ami  that  Icct  higher. — [1854.] 
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which  supplied  not  only  Athens,  but  many  other  parts 
of  Greece,  with  the  precious  materials  of  their  temples, 
stadiums,  and  statues. 

There  is  a  monastery,'  the  most  wealthy  in  Attica, 
which  stands  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  is  gene- 
rally used  as  a  baiting-place  by  those  who  visit  the 
quarries. 

The  road  leads  through  the  gateway,  covered  with 
the  marble  of  Antoninus*s  aqueduct.  It  continues  over 

the  corn-grounds,  having  the  mountain  now  called  the 
hill  of  St.  Gcorpre  immediately  on  the  left ;  two  white 
pillars,  at  half  a  mile  distance,  are  on  the  left  of  the  path, 
with  an  inscription  signifying  that  they  were  erected  by 
a  Turk,  who  ^ot  his  arrow  from  one  point  to  the  other. 
In  half  an  hour  it  comes  to  some  olive-groves,  having 
to  the  right  the  junction  of  the  Eridanus  and  Ilissus, 
and  two  stone  reservoirs,  by  which  Athens  is  supphed 
with  water. 

In  these  olive-groves  is  a  monastery  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael,  called  Agios  Asomatos.*    Two  Corinthian 

capitals  are  in  the  walls  of  the  church,  supplied,  perhaps, 
i'rom  the  Temple  of  Venus  in  tlie  gardens  formerly  in 
this  quarter.  Not  far  beyond  the  olive-groves  is  the 
before-mentioned  village  of  Angelo-Eipos,  hidden  in 
pleasant  groves  of  olives  and  cypresses,  and  in  gardens 
of  orange  and  lemon  and  other  fruit-trees,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  low  range  of  the  lull  of  St.  George.  It  is 
the  nearest  of  the  villages  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Athens  withdraw  during  the  summer  heats.  A  stone 
causeway  runs  the  length  of  the  gardens;  and  two 
fountains,  with  marble  fadngs,  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  on  the  right  of  the  path. 

Angelo-Kipos,  small  as  it  is,  has  still  a  history  at- 

*  The  modem  Greeks  do  not  attend  to  the  aepiiate,  end  Agioe  \b  htm  spelt 
M  they  Ffoooiuice  ii,  without  the  H. 


•  Called,  aocurdiuj;  to  Dodwell,  Meuduli,  ;is  Ix-iog  thu  larj^cst  on  the  luoiui- 
taiii.— [1864.] 
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tached  to  it ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  Pallene,  a  town  to 
the  north  near  PentelicuR,  would  not  intermarry  with  the 
natives  of  Angelo  of  the  tribe  Pandionisy  on  account  of 
their  treachery,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Theseus.* 

After  this  village  the  country  is  quite  open  and  bare, 
and  the  soil  light  and  stony,  but  it  is  ploughed  and 
sowed  in  many  parts,  and  there  is  in  some  spots  a  vine- 
yard.   Low  fragrant  shrubs  are  in  abundance. 

The  low  and  stony  range  of  St.  George  is  still  on 
the  left  of  the  road :  to  the  right,  a  wide  plain,  between 
the  north-east  end  of  Hyraettus  and  Pentelicus,  opens 
upon  you  as  you  advance,  and  is  seen  stretching  down 
far  to  the  south.  A  road  runs  across  this  plain,  which 
is  called  the  plain  of  Spatha,*  to  the  eastern  diore  of 
Attica :  it  is  the  same  ^strict  which  modem  trayeUers 
have  mentioned  with  the  name  of  Mescal  lia.  An  hour 
beyond  Angelo-Kipos  the  path  goes  through  a  larger 
village,  of  a  himdred  houses,  surrounded  with  olive- 
groves,  called  Callandre,  and  from  this  spot  emerges 
again  into  the  open  plain,  continuing  for  half  an  hour 
along  the  side  of  a  watercourse,  until  it  comes  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills.  Here  large  flocks  of  goats,  tended  by 
a  caloyer,  or  monk,  are  seen  cropping  the  scanty  horl)- 
age  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  Ascending  the 
mountain,  you  soon  come  into  pine-woods  and  other 
evergreens,  and  arrive  at  the  monasteiy  before  alluded 
to  in  three  hours  from  Athens,  having  travelled  in  a 
direction  about  east-by-north.  ' 

This  building  is  in  a  niche  of  the  hill,  surroimded  by 
an  olive-grove,  through  which  a  copious  stream  falls 
down  a  pebbly  channel  into  the  plain  below.  A  green 
plot  before  the  door  of  the  monastery  is  shaded  by  a 
spreading  plane-tree. 

"  See  WhcltT,  47<> :  niul  Chandler,  171  ;  but  Plutarch,  in  hia Life  of  ThetMU* 
says  this  of  the  Deuius  Agaous,  of  the  tribe  AcAmantis. 


"  May  not  this  Spa&a  be  derived  the  ancient  Sphcttian  Way  which  ran 
from  tiie  Attio  borough  Sphettus,  and  from  Athens  to  Lauritim  ? — T 1864.  J 
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The  entrance  into  the  square  oonrt  of  the  btiilding 

is,  as  usual,  through  a  small  door,  plated  witli  iron. 
Three  sides  of  the  court  are  fitted  up  with  small  cells, 
whitewashed,  and  swept  very  clean  ;  that  of  the  £gou* 
menosy  or  Abbots  has  sofas,  and  a  carpet,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  strangers.  A  well,  and  a  tree,  from  which  the 
iron  hoop  that  calls  them  to  prayers  is  suspended,  are  on 
one  side  of  the  yard.  In  the  middle  of  the  square  stands 
the  church,  the  interior  of  which  is  plastered  in  every 
part  with  gilt,  and  bespeaks  the  wealth  of  the  iratemity. 

The  monastery  owns  several  metochis,  or  &rms,  in 
different  parts  of  Attica,  in  the  superintendence  of 
which  the  numerous  body  of  monks  are  dispersed  over 
the  country  ;  so  that  there  are  seldom  more  tiian  five  or 
six  at  a  time  at  Mendele.  The  original  tribute  of  this 
monastery,  paid  to  the  support  of  the  mosk  of  Yalide, 
at  Constantinople,  was  six  thousand  pounds  weight  of 
honey,  at  five  dolhirs  a  quintal,  and  has  not,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn,  been  since  increased. 

When  we  visited  the  place  the  monks  seemed  to 
live  well,  and  set  before  us  a  repast  of  eggs,  dried 
olives,  and  honey,  with  a  wine  of  an  excellent  flavour, 
and  a  palatable  rossoglio  ;  yet  they  called  themselves 
poor,  and  seemed  afraid  lest  we  should  suppose  that 
they  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Such  a  report 
might  increase  the  tax  which  they  pay  to  the  Forte  for  * 
protection. 

From  the  monastery  to  the  marble-quarries  is  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  minutes,  the  path  climbing  the  mountain 
to  the  north,  through  thick  woods  of  evergreens,  over 
very  steep  and  unequal  ground,  but  having  here  and 
there  the  appearance  of  a  track  formerly  much  used.  It 
is  not  possible  to  go  the  whole  way  on  horseback. 

You  come  suddenly  on  the  caverns,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  an  angle  formed  by  two  pre- 
cipices of  marble,  evidently  smoothed  by  art,  and  cut 
into  their  present  form  for  the  sake  of  the  materials. 
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These  precipices  are  huag  with  ivy,  which  overshadows 
the  mouth  of  the  caverns.  On  a  ledge  half-way  up,  of 
the  one  on  the  left  hand,  with  neither  a  descent  nor 
ascent  to  it,  is  the  small  stone  house  which  Chandler 
supposed  a  station  for  the  sentinel  at  the  quarries,  but 
which  the  modem  Greeks  beheve  to  have  been  the 
aho(l('  of  an  ascetic,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  more 
probability :  for  the  masonry  appears  of  a  much  later 
date  than  would  correspond  with  the  conjecture  of  the 
traveller. 

Before  you  enter  the  caves  the  caloyer  that  attends 
you  from  the  monastery  strikes  a  £re,  and  lights  up 
several  small  wax  tapers  and  strips  of  pine  for  torches, 
which,  however,  are  not  necessary  until  you  get  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  recess.  On  entering,  which  can  be 
done  without  stooping,  you  see  at  once  two  small  stone 
sheds  overgrown  with  ivy,  with  mouths  like  that  of 
an  oven.  If  these  were  habitations  for  the  workmen, 
nothing  could  be  contrived  more  inconvenient^  I 
should  rather  think  them  remains  of  the  stone-work  of 
forges  employed  in  making  and  refitting  the  necessiiry 
tools. 

On  the  right  of  these  sheds  jou  ascend,  by  a  flight  of 
three  steps,  to  two  ruined  chapels,  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
on  the  sides  of  which  are  the  faint  traces  of  painted 
saints.  Through  an  aperture  which  served  for  a  win- 
dow to  one  of  them,  and  which  is  latticed  hv  the  over- 
hanging  ivy,  there  is  a  view  of  the  extent  of  country 
beneath.  The  choice  of  cemeteries,  tombs,  and  solitary 
caves,  amidst  the  depth  of  forests,  for  the  p^urposes  of 
religious  worship,  which  was  a  subject  of  reproach 
against  the  early  Christians,  and  was  adopted  at  first  by 
necessity,  was  afterwards  continued  by  inclination,  and 
a  veneration  for  the  spots  made  holy  by  ancient  piety. 
In  Turkey  the  cause  which  originally  drove  the  Luci- 
fugaces  to  these  recesses  stUi  exists,  and  the  sacied 
mysteries  are,  on  the  day  of  the  saint  to  whom  they  are 
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dedicated,  at  this  time  performed  in  the  hollows  of  rocks, 

and  in  many  other  spots  as  wild  and  remote  as  the 
quarries  of  Pentelicus. 

The  Greeks  in  our  company  crossed  themselves  most 
devoutly  at  entering  and  quitting  the  ruined  chapels. 

Proceeding  lower  down,  the  cavern  widens,  but  is 
not  very  high ;  water  distils  from  the  roof,  which  is 
marble  of  the  most  beautiful  tinge,  a  faint  rose-colour, 
and  fretted  with  a  thousand  petrifactions.  Turning 
down  to  the  right,  the  excavation  becomes  more  pic- 
turesquey  worked  into  many  fimtastic  shapes,  and 
adorned  with  arches  and  slender  pillars,  some  of  them 
complete,  others  nearly  formed,  with  the  drop  trem- 
bling from  the  wliite  icicle  above  towards  the  rising 
crystal  below^  Ou  the  left  of  the  inner  recess  is  a 
small  hole,  which  you  are  directed  to  enter.  This  you 
do  on  your  knees,  with  a  light,  and,  sliding  down  for 
some  time  through  an  aperture  only  large  enough  to 
admit  your  body  lengthways,  you  come  to  ten  steps, 
and,  descending  tbese,  to  a  cavity  where  you  can  stand 
upright,  and  where  many  names  of  travellers  are 
scored  and  traced  in  smoke  upon  the  stone.  Below 
this  spot,  two  or  three  steps  ferther,  is  a  spring  of  cold 
water,  the  well  formerly  in  use  for  working  the  marble- 
quarries. 

It  is  probable  that  the  last  time  these  quarries  were 
resorted  to  by  the  Athenians  was  when  Herodes  built 
his  stadium.  After  that  period  the  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings  might  have  been  sufficient  to  supply  what- 
ever marble  materials  were  wanted  for  new  wurks 

Either  the  petrifactions  have  obliterated  the  marks 
of  the  tools  in  the  interior  caverns,  or  those  excavations 
were  only  used  as  a  shelter  to  the  workmen,  the  per- 
pendicular precipices  without  being  the  earbice  whence 
the  marble  was  cut  awayA 

•  Mr.  Dodwcll  saw  some  rough  de-  fooky  i>reci^>ice  without  the  caverns, 
sij(Dt  of  temples  cut  on  the  face  of  the  made,  he  thinks,  by  the  ancient  sUrne- 
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The  means  used  to  transport  the  enormous  blocks  of 
marble  which  were  used  in  the  edifices  of  Athens,  irom 

such  a  spot  as  the  Pentelican  quarries,  must  remain  a 
secret  to  the  moderns.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  pos- 
sible that  carriages  of  any  description  could  ever  have 
ascended  so  &r  up  the  hilk ;  and,  whatever  the  mecha- 
nical knowledge  of  the  ancients  may  have  been,  the 
labour  must  have  been  infinite  to  convey  entire  such 
masses  nearly  two  miles  down  the  steep  sides  of  a 
mountain. 

Two  monstrous  fragments  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
path,  a  little  below  the  quarries :  these  are  cut  into  a 
shape  somewhat  circular,  the  angles  being  smoothed  off, 

and  might  luiul  one  to  suppose  that  the  blocks  were 
thus  prepared  to  facilitate  the  rolling  oF  tliem  down 
the  hill,  or  gently  pushing  them  with  levers,  a  process 
somewhat  diihcult,  but  not  impossible,  when  the  descent 
was  more  regular,  and  the  path  more  carefully  cleared. 

But  the  diflSculty  of  transporting  the  marbles  down 
the  mountain  could  not  have  been  greater  than  that  of 
raising  them  up  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis  ;  and,  lastly, 
elevating  them  to  a  great  height,  after  being  partially 
carved,  without  any  injury  to  the  finest  sculpture,  into 
their  positions  in  the  building.  One  piece  of  marble 
alone,  part  of  the  roof  of  the  propyla^a,  is  twenty-seven 
feet  long  and  seven  wide,  with  a  proportionate  depth. 
The  stupendous  architraves  of  Hadrian's  Temple  must 
have  been  raised  sixty  feet  from  the  groimd  ;  and  yet 
these  are  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  Egyptian 
granites,  which  one  cannot  believe  to  have  been  raised 
by  engines,  any  more  than  the  vast  buildings  of  massy 
stones  seen  by  the  Spaniards  on  their  first  arrival 
among  the  Peruvians,  a  people  who  knew  not  the  use 
of  iron,  but,  after  smoothing  their  materials  against 

cutters  in  their  idle  hours  (voL  i.   in  the  awent   to  the  qnaiiMs.— 

S.  600).    We  did  not  sc<>  them,  nor  [1864.] 
id  we  diacern  the  marks  of  wheoU 
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each  other,  had  recourse  to  the  lever  alone  for  the  whole 
work. 

In  order  to  yary  the  ride  from  the  monastery  of 
Mendele,  you  may  return  by  a  road  almost  as  short  as 
that  through  Angelo-Klipos,  and,  after  leaving  the  vil- 
lage of  CallaTidre,  turn  to  the  right,  and  cross  at  the 
extreiiiity  of  the  low  rang-e  of  the  hill  of  St.  George, 
going,  for  about  two  miles  over  heath  and  scantily-sowed 
land,  to  a  watercourse.  The  hill  of  St.  George  is  then 
on  your  left ;  before  you,  and  on  your  right  hand,  you 
have  an  open  country  skirted  with  large  woods  of  olive- 
trees,  a  continuation  of  the  groves  on  the  plain  of 
Athens. 

Behind  is  a  village  in  olive-trees,  Mariisi  ;*  and  higher 
up,  under  Pentelicus,  Gephissia,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable coimtry  towns  in  Attica,  and  whicb  is  seen 
afar  off,  being  distinguished  by  the  dome  and  minaret 
of  a  raosk.  Cephissia  will  be  noticed  hereafter ;  it  is 
three  hours  from  Athens. 

After  travelling  about  half  a  mile  on  the  side  of  the 
watercourse  you  see  a  massy  portion  of  the  remains  of 
the  aqueduct  founded  by  Hadrian  to  convey  water  from 
the  nortliern  extremity  of  PentLlicus,  across  a  gap  in  the 
western  end  of  the  hill  of  St.  Georcre,  to  New  Athens. 
Some  arches  of  a  considerable  height  cross  the  bed  of  the 
watercourse :  they  are  in  ruins,  but  afford  a  very  good 
specimen  of  the  magnificence  of  the  entire  structure. 
Half  a  mile  below  these  arches  you  meet  with  a  similar 
remain,  but  with  piers  more  perfect,  also  crossing  the 
bed  of  the  watercourse,  and  in  a  direction  nearly 
parallel  with  the  former,  so  as  to  induce  an  opinion 
that  there  were  two  branches  to  the  northern  end  of  the 
aqueduct. 

Not  long  after  these  second  remains  the  path  turns 

'  Marusi  preserves  in  ifs  nnme  a   of  Athomomim. — ^Athens  and  Attica, 
record  of  the  Amarusian  Artemis —   p.  196. — [1854.] 
the  tntelary  deity  of  the  Attic  village 
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to  the  le£tf  and  strikes  into  some  oliye^groves  wliere 
there  are  a  few  mud  houses,  when  it  crosses  the  Ce- 

phissus  over  a  bridge,  which  is  itself  a  small  acjueduct, 
and  is  used,  tc^ij^tther  with  some  wicker  troughs,  to  turn 
two  over-shot  mills. 

On  emerging  from  the  groves  you  have  Athens  full 
in  view  beforo  you^  and  travel  for  the  remainder  of  the 
distance  over  a  plain  of  corn-grounds  into  the  city ;  ex- 
cept tliat  at  half  a  mile  from  the  walls  you  pass  through 
a  hollow,  having  the  hill  of  St.  George  on  your  left,  and 
on  your  right  a  high  rocky  mound,  looking  like  a  frag- 
ment loosened  from  the  neighbouring  hill. 
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OHAPTEB  XXVI. 

TUnita  fiom  AHieai  to  Ooloiitie —  Yari — The  Fmeam  Nympholcpsy 
-^EmiM  Pyigoi^EmBt^  —  The  caverns  in  Ifoant  Buii  —  Route  to 
Oohnms  —  Betam  by  the  eaetem  shore  of  Attics  to  Kerat^i. 

Ox  the  loth  of  January  Lord  Byron  and  myself  left 

Athens,  accompanied  by  our  Albanian  Yasily,  and  a 
native  of  Athens  called  Demetrius  /<)L;ra[)]ios,  a  youn^^ 
man  who,  havmg  lived  Bome  year«  at  Trieste,  spoke 
Italian  and  wore  the  Frank  habit.  We  had  two  bag- 
gage-horses and  two  led-horses,  which,  together  with  our 
own  four,  were  conducted  hy  two  sourp^ees,  or  postmen. 

It  was  half  past  eleven  wliun  we  left  tiie  city.  We 
took  the  road  directly  south,  crossing  the  bed  of  tlie 
IlissuSy  and  in  half  an  hour  arrived  at  some  large  cut 
stones,  regularly  placed.  These  have  been  before  no- 
ticed, as  well  as  the  supposition  of  Chandler  that  they 
are  vestiges  of  Alopece  :  tlic  barrows  are  at  a  little 
distance  in  the  plain  to  the  right.  In  another  hour, 
after  turning  a  little  more  to  the  east,  and  keeping 
nearer  to  Mount  Hymettus,  we  came  to  some  more  large 
stones,  like  the  foundation  of  a  wall,  and  the  mouth  of 
an  ancient  well  :  other  barrows  are  at  the  riglit  hand. 

The  enumeration  given  by  Strabo  of  the  towns  of 
this  part  of  Attica,  near  the  shore,  refers  these  few 
remains  to  ^xone,  the  town  of  the  tribe  Gecropis, 
the  evil  disposition  of  whose  inhabitants  became  pro- 
verbial, and  added  another  verb  to  the  language, 
synonymous  with  "  to  slander  and  to  abuse.***  Hymet- 
tus diminishes  in  height  at  this  point,  and  runs  south- 
south-east. 
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We  now  turned  east-south-cast,  over  uneven  stony 
ground,  through  a  gap  in  the  mountain,  which  stretches 
about  three  miles  feirther  into  the  sea,  to  form  the  pro- 
montoiy  Zoster,'  now  Halikes :  and,  for  the  last  hour 
riding  through  thickets  of  low  pines  and  firs,  we 
arrived  at  Yari,"  a  nietochi,  or  farm,  belonging  to  the 
monastery  of  Agios  Asomatos.  Here  are  five  cotUiges, 
at  the  best  of  which  Uves  the  caloyer  who  has  the 
superintendence  of  the  farm.  With  this  monk  we  made 
preparations  for  staying  during  the  night ;  but,  leaving 
our  luggage,  set  out  immediately  to  visit  the  Paneum 
discovered  by  Chandler,  and  ;il hided  to,  as  some  suppose?, 
by  Strabo,  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Anaphlys- 
tuB,  of  the  tribe  Antiochis,  where  was  the  temple  of 
Yenus  Colias.  We  arrived  at  this  celebrated  cave, 
riding  northwards  over  woody  knolls,  and  climbing  a 
hill,  near  the  top  of  which  is  the  entrance,  not  very 
easy  to  find.  A  servant  of  the  caloyer' s  attended  us  to 
the  spot  with  fir-torches,  and  preparations  for  striking 
alighe 

You  descend  perpendicularly  into  the  first  landing- 
place  in  the  cavern,  by  means  of  three  branches  a 
tree  fallen  near  the  spot.  At  the  landing-place  you  see 
two  apertures ;  one  to  the  left,  a  little  precipitous,  and 
the  other  before  you,  down  an  easy  descent,  where  you 
may  walk  upright.  Here  the  fire  is  prepared,  and  the 
torches  are  kindled. 

Here  are  some  large  letters,  the  first  si^eciniens  ob- 
servable of  the  several  very  ancient  inscriptions  to  be 
seen  in  the  cave ;  they  are  carved  on  the  rock,  which  is 

*  After  iExone  was  the  \on^  pronionton'  /Foster.  At  ZoBlcr  was  the  altar 
of  Minerva,  A])ollo,  Diana,  and  of  Latona,  who  was  U  lioved  to  liave  broiigfat 
forth  her  children  ou  that  8^)ot,  or,  as  otltcrs  relate,  to  have  locseucd  her  zooe, 
whence  the  name  of  the  phioe. — Vkva,  Attao. 


•  Wordsworth  says  this  is  on  Hy-  Van  (Pari)  to  the  cave  occupied 

mcttus.  Itisonthe  lower  Hymettus.  twenty-fmir  minutes,  and  calls  the 

— £1864.]  hill  ou  which  it  is  situated  Kuh4ui 

^  Dodwell  sayB  that  the  ride  ftom  (voL  i.  p.  650).— [1854.] 
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cat  down  perpendicularly.    Immediately  on  the  left 

band,  going  downwarcis,  is  what  looks  like  a  lion's 
head,"  but  carved  very  rudely  and  disfigured ;  on  the 
right  is  a  defaced  inscription.  Descending  lower,  you 
liave  petrifactions  banging  Irom  above,  andcising  from 
below ;  one  representing  a  small  entire  pillar,  as  high 
as  the  top  of  the  grotto,  is  particubirly  striking. 
Beyond  this  the  cave  turns  to  the  left,  and  you  come 
to  the  lowest  part  of  it,  where  is  a  spring  of  water 
collected  in  a  small  artificial  basin.  Turning  from  tbe 
well  to  ascend  to  the  other  aperture,  and  on  the  left  on 
the  side  of  the  rock,  you  see  a  figure  in  relief,  as  large 
as  life,  very  rudely  cut,  and  seeming  to  represent  a 
man  with  some  instruments  in  his  hand,  apparently 
looking  one  way  and  walking  the  other.  The  earth 
has  been  heaped  up  nearly  as  high  as  the  knees  of  the 
figure,  but  when  it  has  been  cleared  away  both  the  feet 
have  been  foimd  to  be  turned  inwards. 

1  took  a  sketch  of  this  sini^ular  piece  *of  sculpture, 
which,  from  the  letters  employed  in  the  inscriptions, 
has  been  considered  of  extreme  antiquity,  prior  certainly 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Ionic  alphabet  by  the  Athenians* 
At  the  same  time  it  would  not,  I  conceive,  be  just  to 
suppose  that  this  strange  figure  is  a  specimen  of  the 
first  rude  essays  made  by  the  Greeks  towards  the  art 
in  which  they  afterwards  produced  such  noble  master- 
pieces. 

Archidamus,  the  Phersdan,  whom  the  inscriptions 

discover  to  have  been  the  maker  of  the  grotto,**  and 
who  seems  to  be  represented  with  the  implements  of 
his  labour,  may,  most  probably,  have  not  been  a  sculptor 
by  profession.  What  sort  of  tool  he  carries  in  his  left 
hand  is  not  very  discernible,  but  that  in  his  right 
appears  more  suitable  for  digging  than  carving. 

*  It  is  » lion'H  heftd—the  frequent  ^  See  the  piotave  iu  Wordsworth 
omann'nt  of  ancient  fountains,  sym-  (p.  173),  uot  very  unlike,  but  Mr. 
boliciil  of  water.  See  previous  liote.  Uod well's  plate  is  far  better.— [1864. j 
—[1854] 
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Above  the  figure,  on  the  left  side  of  it,  are  two 
inaoriptions,  giving  in  two  places^  one  under  tiie  other, 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  cave,  and  the  original  of 

the  image  • 

This  itJ  the  figure  of  Archidauius  ^ — 


Above  this  spot,  towards  the  entrance,  is  an  oval 
niche,  with  small  steps  before  it.    On  the  right  of  this 

is  a  headless  statue  in  a  chair,  miicli  mutilated,  and 
supposed  to  represent  Isis,  the  Egyptian  Ceres ;  and  at 
the  right  of  the  statue  is  a  misshapen  block  of  stone, 

•  Botthenaines  are  sf>olt  (liflorcntly  rcctly  in  my  first  edition.    They  arc 

— the  upper  is  APXEAHM02,  the  tol>o  fouiidin  lV)eck,  Cor.  Ins.  (ir. -loG, 

uudcr  is  APXEAAM02  ;  and  Mr.  and  I  would  refer  to  the  instructive 

Dodwell  thoaght  they  did  not  rapre-  oomment  on  thorn  in '  Atheu  sad  Al- 
ien t  tlie  same  individual. — f^^^O  chapw  XXY.— See  the  Appendix 

^  The  inaoriptioos  were  ^ven  inooiw  to  these  toIurms. — [1854.] 
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which  Ohandler  considered  an  Ithypfaallns,  bnt  which 

would  not,  with  (Hit  a  previous  hint,  strike  any  one  to 
be  the  resemblance  of  that  impure  .symbol.  Between 
the  niche  and  the  Isis  is  a  Rtone  rudely  inscribed  on 
botii  sidesy  from  which  the  traveller  before  mentioned 
copied  the  purport  of  these  words — "  Archidamiis,  the 
Pherajan  and  Chollidensian,  made  this  dwelling  for  the 
Nym])hs and  "  Archidamus  the  Pliera?an  planted  the 
garden  for  the  Nymphs."  The  oval  niclie  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  a  statue  of  Pan,  from  the  in- 
scription IIANOX,  still  extant  underneath. 

Above  the  Isis  are  two  names  of  travellers,  cut  deeply 
and  carefully  into  the  stone,  Fauvel,*  Fouchehot  :  our 
Greek  pointed  them  out  as  antic^ue  inscriptions. 

To  the  left  of  the  sedent  statue,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance above  the  figure  of  Archidamus,  is  the  aperture 
out  of  the  cave,  which  is  ascended  by  steps  cut  out  in 
the  rock,  slippery,  and  much  worn,  and  req^uiring  a 
little  climbing  to  mount. 

Many  of  the  petrifactions  of  this  cavern  are  in  shapes 
almost  as  human  as  the  rude  pieces  of  sculpture  them- 
selves; and  the  growing  spars  and  crystals  were  the 
iidniiration  of  the  shepherds,  who  looked  upon  the  stone 
as  endowed  with  a  principle  of  animation,  forming*  itself 
into  arched  grottoes  and  couches  by  the  side  of  pure 
fountains^  at  the  command  and  for  the  gratification  of 
the  Nymphs.  The  pious  rustic  conceived  that  he  had 
witnessed  the  handiwork,  or  perhaps  the  persons,  of  the 
deities  of  the  woods,  in  their  nioist  favourite  recesses  ; 
and  a  wish  to  conciliate  their  favour,  or  avert  their 
wrath^  prompted  him  to  improve  their  habitation.  A 
small  trench,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  filled  with  earth, 
was  planted  with  a  few  flowers  or  herbs,  and  became 
their  garden,  and  the  rude  jQgures  or  emblems  of  such 

'  Mr.  FauveVs  exploits  were  not  of  these  was  solil  amongst  llic  turiu- 

confined  to  this  inscription.    He  re-  sitics  of  Mr.  Cboiaeiil  (iouflier's  Mu- 

luovetl  some  ot  the  large  stalactite  seuni  at  i*ari»,  in  180S. — I>odwell, 

oolumus  that  adurued  the  cave.   One  vol.  i.  p.  &52. — ^[1H64.] 
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gods  as  were  thought  to  preside  over  the  conntiy  were 
selected  as  fit  objects  to  omament  or  consecrate  the 

holy  grotto. 

The  votary  was  believed,  and  doubtless  believed 
himself,  to  be  possessed,  and  an  epithet  was  found  out, 
and  attached  to  his  name^  which  at  once  expressed  the 
excess  of  his  piety^  or  perhaps  his  passion :  for  the 
nymphs  were  known  not  only  to  permit  but  solicnt 
the  love  of  inoi'tals.  He  became  a  nyiii|tli()lept ;  and 
furnished  anotlier  tale,  to  be  magnified  by  the  credulity 
of  the  religionist,  and  adorned  by  the  fancy  of  the  poet. 
After  his  death  he  was  revered,  and  perhaps,  like 
Trophonius,  worshipped;  and,  having  been  himself 
deluded,  contributed  in  his  turn  to  the  folly  of  others. 
Thus,  when  some  credit  was  attached  to  such  a  disease, 
many  were  found  willinn^  to  confess  themselves  so 
deranged,  and  we  learn  that  nympholepsy  was  epidemic 
amongst  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  oertain 
cave  in  Cithnron. 

The.  subterranean  worship  of  the  ancients  embraced 
not  only  that  of  the  Nymphs,  of  Bacchus,  Priapus, 
Ceres,  and  Pan,  but  of  Apollo,  Mercuiy,  and  other 
deities.  Jupiter  himself  had  a  cave  on  Moimt  Ida,  in 
Crete ;  and  one  was  shown  by  the  Phrygians  of  The- 
misonium,  before  which  were  the  figures  of  Hercules, 
Apollo,  and  Mercury,  who  had  conducted  the  inhabit- 
ants to  this  secure  retreat  during  the  irruption  of  the 
Gauls.^  But  the  ^Ivan  deities  were  the  usual  tenants 
of  these  grottoes :  for  them,  as  for  the  fairies  of  modem 
superstition,  the  bowl  was  duly  set and  one  of  the 
inscriptions  in  the  Paneum  near  Vari  directed  those 
who  visited  the  place  to  offer. 

The  ancient  Athenians  followed  the  precept  of 
Triptolemus,  directing  them  to  worship  the  gods  only 
with  the  productions  of  the  earth :  and  the  niches  in 

*  Fauuu  Fhocic.  p.  671. 
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the  holy  caves,  the  earliest  of  temples,  were  cut  to 
receive  the  cakes  of  meal  and  fruits,  the  oil  and 
wine,  of  which  the  humble  offerings  consisted,  and 
which  were  believed  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the 
diyinities.  So  oonvinoed  were  the  people  of  the  actual 
pxesenoe  of  those  whom  they  adored,  that  their  grottoes 
had  two  entrances,  one  of  wliicli  was  reserved  for  men, 
but  the  other  for  immortals.*  This  peculiarity  was 
observed  of  the  caves  in  Ithaca  and  near  Heraclea, 
and  that  of  Archidamus  has  been  described  as  having 
a  similar  contrivance.  The  lef)rhand  entrance  id  cer- 
tainly artificial. 

The  Paneum  near  Yari  contains  nothing",  like  Homer's 
cavern,  "  wonderful  to  behold/'  but  is,  perhaps^  the  most 
ancient  vestige  of  the  religion  of  Greece  in  existence, 
and  will  most  probably  be  pointed  out  to  the  inquiring 
traveller  long  after  the  last  colnmns  of  the  Parthenon 
shall  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  Grotto  of  Archi- 
damus may  outlast  the  Temple  of  Pericles. 

The  cave  is  now  the  resort  of  the  shepherds,  who, 
however,  have  done  it  no  further  injury  than  blacking 
the  roof  and  sides  of  it,  at  the  first  landing-place,  wil£ 
the  smoke  of  their  fires. 

Returning  from  this  spot,  we  had  a  view  of  Cape 
Zoster,  or  Halikes,  and  of  the  assemblage  of  small 
islands,  called  Cambo  Nisia,  before  ns ;  to  the  left,  at 
the  farthest  distance,  was  the  projecting  land  of  Attica, 
and  a  promontory  which  shuts  out  the  view  of  Sunium, 
called  Kataplieke.  Before  this  promontory  lay  a  rocky 
island,  the  name  of-  which  is  now  Gadaronisi  (Asses' 
Island),  but  was  anciently  the  Fosse  of  Patroclus. 

We  passed  the  night  at  Yari ;  and  as  it  was  very 
fine,  the  moon  shining  bright  in  a  clear  sky,  we  rambled 
about  for  some  time  on  a  terrace  near  the  house,  which 
has  been  paved,  and  is  made  use  of  for  an  aloni,  or 

*  *AXX*  'A^v&rmP  Ms  cWiy.-OAYSS.  N. 
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corn-floor,  and  which  is  mentioned  by  Chandler.  There 
is  sometliing  exceedingly  agreeable  in  the  minute 
descriptions  of  tliat  traveller  to  those  who  journey  over 
the  same  spots  which  he  visited. 

Before  our  departure  from  Van  the  next  morning  I 
walked  out  towards  a  hay  a  little  below  the  village,  over 
some  cultivated  land,  where,  aniong«t  several  bushes, 
there  are  the  evident  traces  of  an  ancient  town.  In 
one  place  were  the  shafts  of  three  small  marble  columns, 
standing  in  an  enclosure,  apparently  the  min  of  a 
church.  In  another  w^as  a  large  circular  basin,  or 
trough,  and  the  mouth  of  a  fountain,  also  in  inarble. 
At  Vari,  lying  by  the  side  of  a  small  church,  is  a 
marble  lion,  nearly  as  large  as  life,  with  the  legs  of  a 
man  bestride  him.  The  head  and  legs  of  the  lion,  as 
well  as  the  body  and  feet  of  the  rider,  are  wanting ; 
but  what  remains,  particularly  the  swell  of  the  loins  of 
the  animal,  is  of  fine  workmanship.*  On  each  side  of 
ihe  church  door  is  a  sepulchral  inscription,  on  a  circular 
piece  of  ornamented  marble : — 

HNinnOS  APISTOMAXH 
HNirmOY  BOYAAPXOY 

These  have  been  taken  from  the  rains  of  the  place 
below.   I  did  not  see  the  inscription  which  recorded  a 

native  of  Anagyrus,'^  and  caused  the  supposition  that 
the  site  of  the  Attic  town  of  that  name  was  on  the  Hat 
below  Yari.  Below  these  remains,  nearer  the  shore, 
are  some  salt-pits. 

*  Anagyrus  was  a  town  of  the  tribe  Ereothds ;  H  oontdned  a  temple  of  tlie 

Mother  oftheriols  :  it  was  the  name  also  of  a  ]ilant  of  a  most  puiuriit  (nlonr : 
and  of  a  hero,  whose  si'^rial  veir_<  ariro  in  punishin;^  s<»m('  neij:;hl>ours  who  had 
insulted  Ids  gods,  or  else  tho  nature  of  the  plant,  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  pnh 
▼erb,  *Aiwyvpor  kim Ir.^ 

■  Stuait  thoQ^t  tbese  remains  belonged  to  lliorai.— [1854.] 
^  It  is  Mir  genmaUj^iidiiiiited  tlut  Vaii  ooiTMpoiidi  with  the  lite  of  Aoagfr^-^ 
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At  a  Ktlle  past  twelve  we  set  forwards  on  our  jonmej, 

and  rode  for  an  hour,  soutli-ssoiitli-east,  tli rough  woods 
of  [)ine ;  wc  then  entered  some  hilly  grounds,  and 
turned  east^uth-easty  also  through  pine  woods.  Here 
we  met  large  droves  of  oxen  belonging  to  the  metochi 
of  Vari ;  they  were  of  a  kind  smaller  than  the  Scotch 
cattlu,  and  gencriilly  black. 

We  had  lost  sight  of  the  sea  soon  after  leaving-  our 
village.  In  half  an  hour  we  crossed  near  the  extremity 
of  a  plain  extending  far  up  to  the  northwards.  This 
plain  is  that  of  which  mention  has  been  before  made 
under  the  name  of  the  plain  of  Spatha,  and  which  is 
separated  from  the  district  immediately  near  Athens  by 
the  rano^e  of  Hfinettus. 

A  mile  out  of  our  road  to  the  left  of  the  north  we 
saw  several  square  towers  in  ruins,  called  Ennea  Pyrgoi ; 
but  the  number  of  these  unsightly  structures  is  less 
than  that  which  gave  them  tlirir  denomination.  We 
rode  to  them,  and  found  nothing  worth  notice.  On  a 
slope  of  a  liilly  at  some  distance,  we  saw  the  large 
village  of  Marcopoli,  containing  three  hundred  houses^ 
more  to  the  northward,  in  the  same  plain  of  Spatha. 
The  plain  is  open  and  well  cidtivated,  having  besides 
tracts  of  pasture-land,  covered  with  flocks  and  herds : 
it  is  bounded  by  Pentelieus  to  the  north,  and  by  some 
high  landsy  which  form  the  shore  of  Attioa,  to  the  east. 

In  Ennea  Pyrgoi  I  do  not  recognise  the  ruins  of  a 
town  built  on  a  rock,"  to  which  Sir  Wheler  has 
given  the  same  name,  and  has  conjectured  it  to  be  the 
site  of  the  lower  Lampra.  This  spot  is  several  miles 
inland,  and  the  coast  is*  not  to  be  seen  from  it  on  account 
of  a  ridge  of  low  hills  which  terminate  it  to  the  south. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  that  which  he  calls  a 
desolate  church,  near  the  site  of  Anaphlystus.* 

We  rejoined  the  baggage-horses  at  a  small  village, 

*  It  is  now  bupiKJsed  to  be  reprc-  five  miles  ti^the  north  of  Sunium. — 
Rented  hy  the  yiliage  of  An&phyao,  [1854.] 
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**  Kaly  via  Kouvara ; "  our  direction  was  then  south-east, 
in  an  open  cultivated  plain.  In  half  an  honr  we  came 
to  the  head  of  another  large  tract  of  flat  open  conntiy ; 
a  village,  Konvara,  was  on  our  left,  at  the  site  of  some 
low  bills  ;  a  range  of  moimtains  called  Pani  was  on  our 
right,  running  parallel  with  our  route. 

Travelling  onwards  in  the  plain  for  another  half-hour, 
we  arrived,  at  three  o'clock,  at  the  village  of  Keratea. 
Here  we  put  up  for  the  night  in  a  large  mud  cottage 
belonging  to  the  Codja-bashee. 

Keratea  (which,  according  to  Whelerj"  was  "an  an- 
cient and  great  city,  until  destroyed  by  corsairs  about 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  ")  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Albanians,  and  contains  about  two  Btmdred  and  fifty 
houses.  Three  or  four  of  the  peasants  are  of  the  better 
sort,  and  reputed  rich,  as  being  themselves  the  owners 
of  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  not  renters,  as  is  the 
case  at  almost  all  the  villages  of  Attica,  where  the  com- 
mon tenure  is,  that  the  peasants  shall  pay  one-half  of 
the  produce  of  their  lands  and  their  stock,  whatever  it 
may  be,  to  their  landlords,  and  out  of  the  remainder 
raise  their  taxes  for  the  Porte,  and  their  contributions 
for  their  own  priests,  and  support  themselves.  Every 
expense  devolves  upon  the  tenant,  who,  by  the  unde- 
fined terms  of  his  tenure,  becomes  almost  the  slave  of 
his  landlord ;  and,  on  pretence  of  having  made  large 
profits,  is  liable  to  repeated  extortions  as  moieties  due 
to  his  master. 

Keratea  is  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  mountains  now 
called  Pani,^  which  are  not  a  continuation  of  Hymettus, 
as  represented  in  most  maps,  and  yet  have  not  been, 
that  I  am  aware,  distinguished  by  any  ancient  name, 
unless  they  are  a  part  of  Laurium. 

*  See  WHieler,  A  Journey,  p.  the  death  of  MyrrWn^,  one  of  U»c 
44S. — [1854.1  victims  of  the  great  plague  »t  tlie 

*  Hcto,  in  the  church  of  St.  Deme-  beginning  of  the  Peloixnmesinn  war. 
trins,  Dr.  Wordsworth  -saw  the  very  —Athene  and  Attica,  p*  185. — [1K^>4.] 

ancient  metrical  iuscriptiou  recording 
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A  little  before  the  sun  was  set  I  climbed  some  dis- 
tance up  the  hill,  from  which  I  had  a  very  commanding 
prospect,  including  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
groponte,  Macronisi  or  Long  Island,  near  the  eastern 
coast,  as  for  as  Sunium,  and  several  islands  to  the  south 
of  that  promontory.  Attica  at  this  point  appeared  very 
narrow^  the  eastern  shore  running  from  north-north- 
west to  east-south-east.  The  two  ranges  of  Hymettus 
were  very  distinctly  seen,  lying  in  the  direction  before 
described. 

The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kerat^a  is  very 
light  and  stony,  and  gives  but  a  scanty  return  to  the 
husbandman ;  indeed  the  general  multiplication  of 
grain  in  Attica  is  five  and  six  for  one,  and  never  more 
than  ten. 

Chandler  thought  Marcopoli  to  be  Potamus;  and» 

from  some  remains  seen  by  Wheler,  sii})[>osed  Kerat^ 
to  be  Thoricus  ;  but  a  port,  still  called  Therico,  is  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  distance  to  the  south-east.  It  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  modem  towns  of  this  country 
may  have  been  built  on  or  near  the  rite  of  the  ancient 
places,  for  the  conveniency  of  making  use  of  the  ruins ; 
but  there  is  sometliing  a  little  too  arbitrary  in  fixing 
upon  the  few  vestiges  occasionally  seen  as  certain  re- 
mainaof  the  towns  distinguished  by  particular  mention 
in  ancient  anihoni :  they  may  veiy  easily  be  the  marks 
of  one  of  the  many  Attic  towns  of  which  we  only  know 
the  names. 

The  two  days  after  our  arrival  at  Keratea  were  so 
ramy  as  to  induce  us  to  defer  our  expedition  to  Gape 
Golonne  until  fairer  weather;  but  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  few  hours'  sundiine  to  climb  up  the  moun- 
tain Pani  in  search  of  a  cave  of  which  we  had  heard 
many  wonderful  stories  from  our  host.  Demetrius, 
the  Athenian^  and  an  old  man  as  a  guide,  accom- 
panied me. 

We  ascended  for  some  time»  and,  turning  round  the 
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eastern  extremity,  came  to  the  Boiitb  side  of  the  rancro. 
The  clouds  hanging  on  the  side  of  the  hills  retarded  our 
progress;  but  after  scrambling  up  some  way  in  die 
mist^  we  again  found  ourselves  in  the  Ught  The  son 
shone  above  head  in  a  clear  blue  sky  ;  and  whilst  the 
country  below  seemed  hke  an  expanse  of  white  water, 
the  ground  where  we  stood,  and  the  summits  of  other 
mountains,  had  the  appearance  of  innumerable  islands 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sea. 

Arriving  with  much  difficullynear  the  top  of  the 
range  of  hills,  we  came,  after  a  long  search,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern.  A  fragment  of  impending  rock  ahuost 
concealed  the  entrance.  We  leaped  down  on  the  first 
landing-place,  and  there  struck  a  light ;  and  having  each 
of  us  taken  a  pine-torch  in  our  hands,  together  with  a 
supply  of  strips  of  the  same  wood,  let  ourselves  down 
through  a  very  narrow  aperture,  wliere  tliere  was  a 
cliuice  of  tw^o  entrances,  one  to  the  right  and  tlie  other 
to  the  left.  Creeping  down  still  farther,  we  came  at 
once  into  what  appeared  a  laige  subterranean  hall, 
arched  overhead  with  higli  domes  of  crystal,  and  di- 
vided into  long  aisles  by  columns  of  glittering  spars — 
in  some  parts  spread  into  wide  horizontal  chambers,  in 
others  terminated  by  the  dark  mouths  of  steep  recesses, 
descending,  as  it  seemed,  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain. 

The  vast  magnificence  of  nature  was  joined  with  the 
pleasing  regularity  of  art.  We  wandered  from  one 
grotto  to  aiiotlier,  until  we  came  to  a  fountain  of  pure 
water,  snj)p]it'(l  jjartly  by  a  stream  that  trickled  down 
the  petiiiactions  depending  from  the  roof,  and  ])ai^ly 
by  a  spring  bubbling  up  from  the  rock  below.  By  the 
side  of  this  basin  we  loitered  some  time,  when,  as  our 
tonches  were  wasting,  we  resolved  to  return  ;  but  after 
exploring  the  labyrinth  for  a  few  minutes,  we  found 
ourselves  again  at  the  fountain  side,  and  began,  not 
without  reason,  to  bo  somewhat  alarmed  ;  for  the  guide 
here  confessed  that  he  had  forgotten  the  intricacies  of 
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the  cayernSy  and  knew  not  how  we  should  ever  recover 
our  path. 

We  were  in  this  situation,  roaming  through  ranges 
of  the  cavern,  and  now  and  then  cHmbing  up  narrow 
apertures,  totally  ignorant  of  our  position  for  many 
minntes,  and  the  last  strip  of  fir  was  congiuning,  when 
we  saw  a  ray  gleaming  towards  us,  and,  directing  our 
8t€ps  that  way,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Had 
our  light  been  extinguished,  there  would  have  been 
but  little,  if  any,  chance  of  our  escape.  The  splendour 
and  beauty  of  the  scene  would  have  vanished  with  the 
last  blaze  of  our  torch,  and  the  faiiy  palace  been  at  once 
converted  into  a  dark  inextricable  cavern,  a  dungeon, 
and  a  tomb.  The  mind  cannot  easily  picture  to  itself 
any  "slow  sudden"  death  more  terrible  than  that  of 
him  who  should  be  buried  in  these  subterranean  soli- 
tudei^  and,  after  a  succession  of  fiunt  hopes  and  eager 
efforts,  sink  at  last,  subdued  by  weakness  and  despair. 

The  peasants  of  Keratea  informed  us  that  this  cave, 
which  is  well  known  and  talked  of  in  Attica,  but  lias 
not,  I  believe,  been  mentioned  by  any  traveller,  has 
within  it  a  thousand  suites  of  grottoes,  extending,  as 
they  believed,  through  the  centre  of  the  mountain  below 
their  town.  The  spar  with  which  it  abounds  is  of  the 
])urest  white  ;  and  they  told  us  that  some  travellers  had 
earned  away  several  horse-loads  of  it.  The  wolves 
frequently  resort  to  it,  and  we  were  advised  to  carry 
our  pistols  in  readiness  for  a  rencounter  with  one  of 
these  animals. 

I  did  not  observe  any  marks  of  carving  in  the  rock, 
or  anything  from  whence  it  can  be  inferred  that  this 
cave  had  anciently  been  dedicated  to  Pan  or  tlie  Nymphs;* 
yet  its  size  and  magnificence  render  it  a  dwelling  much 
more  suitable  to  tihe  rural  deities  than  the  grotto  of 
Archidamus. 

•  In*  Athens  and  AUica,'  p.  183,  the  mountain  is  tn  have  derived 
however,  it  is  called  a  Paneiuin,  and  1(0  name  from  it. — [ltfd4.J 
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Returning  from  the  cave,  we  went  into  a  farm  where 
two  or  three  caloyers  reside.  It  is  on  a  steep  declivity 
about  half  way  up  the  hill,  and  is  sheltered  by  a  grove 
q{  olive-trees.  A  small  chapel  of  St.  John  is  within 
the  enclosure  ;  and  near  this  is  an  arched  grotto,  with  a 
cold  spring  in  a  large  stone  basin  sunk  in  the  earth, 
supplied  by  a  stream  that  distils  in  perpetual  drops  irom 
the  roof  of  the  cell.  The  basin  is  large  enough  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  a  bath,  and  is  so  used  by  the  caloyers 
(who  have  adjusted  to  the  mouth  of  the  grotto  a  rude 
wooden  door)  during  the  violent  heats  of  summer.  The 
water  trickles  from  above,  like  the  streams  of  a  con- 
tinued shower-bath,  and  must  have  the  same  agreeable 
effect,  without  the  violent  shock  produced  by  sudden 
aspersion. 

I  should  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  monk  who 
showed  us  the  grotto  pointed  to  this  distillation  as  a 
standing  miracle  performed  by  the  saint  in  the  neigh- 
bouring chapel. 

The  day  after  the  ascent  of  Mount  Paui  was  so  un- 
interruptedly rainy  as  to  prevent  our  proceeding  from 
Keratea  ;  but  the  morning  after  (January  23,  1810)  we 
set  out  at  half-past  nine  for  Cape  Colonne,  leaving  our 
baggage  behind  us,  as  we  intended  to  return  to  the 
village  the  same  night.  We  took  first  a  direction  south- 
south-east,  over  rough  barren  ground,  imtil,  in  half  an 
hour,  we  turned  the  extremity  of  the  mountain  Pani. 
At  this  spot  there  were  two  roads — one  towards  the 
southy  to  the  Port  Therico  ;  the  other  west-south-west, 
to  a  village  called  Katapheke.  This  latter  route  we 
took ;  and  proceeding  over  woody  knolls,  kept  more  to 
the  south-west  and  southnsouth-west,  coming  at  last  to  a 
flat  plain,  terminated  by  a  bay  with  a  cape,  and  a  small 
island  before  it  to  the  west. 

Here,  in  a  marshy  flat  near  the  sea,  were  some  large 
salt-pits.  I  take  a  promontory  to  the  west  of  the  bay 
to  have  been  Astypala&a,  which  was  that  next  to  Zoster, 
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immediately  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  ThoresB  or 
Thora,  and  an  island  &cing  it  may  be  that  onoe  called 

Eleuna. 

Proceeding  a  short  time  by  a  watercourse,  we  turned 
to  the  south-south-east,  and,  keeping  the  sea  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  honr  in  sight,  went  over  a  rod^  hill,  until  we 
came  to  Katapheke,  a  village  of  a  few  huts,  which  gives 
its  name  to  a  long  promontory  that  stretches  Leyoiid  it 
far  into  the  sea,  and  is  the  next  projection  to  the  west 
of  Cape  Colonne.  Katapheke  is  r^ikoned  four  hours 
from  Keratea,  the  route  very  circuitous  and  rough,  but 
we  were  only  an  hour  and  forly  minutes  performing  the 
distance. 

After  leaving  this  village  the  path  took  us  over 
woody  hills,  until  we  came  to  a  solitary  metochi,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  mountain  scenery,  when 
we  struck  more  southward,  along  the  course  of  a  dry 
river,  having  in  front  huge  perpendicular  precipices, 
covered  with  pines  and  other  everp'eens,  running  cast 
and  west.  In  order  to  get  round  this  range  we  con- 
tinued a  little  more  to  the  right,  until  we  came  nearly  to 
the  sea-shore ;  and  turning  again  to  the  east,  and  climb- 
ing over  the  foot  of  the  hills,  had  our  first  view  of  Gape 
Colonne,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva. 

We  rode  for  some  time  over  a  rough  uneven  path, 
just  above  the  sea-shore,  when  we  crossed  a  long  bay,  at 
the  west  side  of  which  was  a  small  rocky  island.  On 
this  rock  the  waves  burst,  though  it  was  nearly  calm, 
with  a  loud  murmur,  and  covered  the  shelving  sides  with 
white  foam. 

After  riding  along  the  hay  we  passed  upwards  to  the 
site  of  the  ruins,  by.  a  steep  but  not  very  long  ascent, 
and,  climbing  over  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  v^l,  which 
has  fourteen  rows  of  massy  stones  stUl  standing,  came 

to  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Sunias. 

The  proportions  of  this  temple  may  be  judged  of  from 
tliat  part  of  it  which  is  still  standing,  aud  it  appears  to 
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have  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Imel  ground  on 
the  promontory.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  an  hcxa- 
style,  ihe  columns  twentyHseven  feet  in  height;  the 
whole  edifice  being  of  very  white  marble,  and  of  the 

most  perfect  architecture.  Nine  columns,  without  their 
entablatures,  front  the  sea  in  a  line  from  west^north- 
west  to  east-south-east ;  three  are  standing  on  the  side 
towards  the  land,  the  north ;  and  two  with  a  pilaster 
next  to  the  comer  one  of  the  northern  columns  towards 
the  sea  on  the  east,  and  on  a  line  with  the  last  column 
but  one  of  the  nine  on  the  south-eastern  side.  Some 
large  fragments  of  the  cell  are  scattered  about  in  the 
western  front,  and  the  ruins  of  a  pilaster  which  was 
thrown  down  about  sixty  years  ago  lie  in  heaps  at  the 
front  towards  the  east.  These  are  covered  with  the 
names  of  travellers. 

The  whiteness  of  the  marble  has  been  preserved  pro- 
bably by  the  sea  vapour,  in  the  same  manner  as  Trajan's 
triumphal  arch  at  Ancona,  near  the  mole,  immediately 
on  the  beach,  retains  a  freshness  and  polish  superior  to 
any  remains  in  more  inland  situations. 

The  rock  on  which  the  columns  stand  is  precij>it()ns, 
but  not  inaccessible  nor  very  liigh.  The  picture  in 
Falconer's  *  Shipwreck,'  which  it  much  resembles,  has 
made  it  £uniliar  to  many  who  never  heard  of  Minerva, 
nor  of  the  Sunian  promontory.  There  is  another  steep 
craggy  neck  of  land,  stretching  iiom  the  ecitit  jside  of  the 
cape  to  tlie  south-south-east.* 

To  the  north-west,  under  the  brow  of  the  rock,  is  a 
circular  creek,  which  was  formerly  the  port  of  the  town 
Sunium.^  The  fragments  of  wall  before  noticed  are 
part  of  the  fortifications  with  which  that  town  was 
surroimded  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Sunium, 

"  This  maybavr  Im  h  tlu  sito  of  aocmate representation  of  ^  Sunitn 

the  other  Sunian  leni|>le  dedicateii  to  Promontory,  with  it«<  niins,  in  t])«* 

Nqtiuno  lowtaparos. — [1854.]  unt'<litc(l '  Anii([uitic8ol  Attica"  ^cliHp. 

^  Thero  w  a  Tety  mUresting  and  viii.). — [1854.] 
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belonging  to  the  tribe  LeontiB,  was  oonsidered  m  im- 

portaiit  post,  and  as  much  a  town  as  Piraeus,  but  cannot 
have  been  very  large  ;  yet  Euripides,  in  his  '  Cyclops,* 
talks  of  the  "  ricli  rock  of  Sunium,"  by  which  he  might 
allude  to  the  wealth  of  the  silver  mines  of  Lanrium, 
but  hardly  to  the  fertilily  of  the  soil. 

The  view  from  Cape  Golonne  presents,  on  the  west, 
the  promontory  Katapheke,  and  very  near  to  that  head- 
land the  abrupt  rocky  islaud,  now  called  Gadaronisi, 
but  whose  aiident  deDomination  was  the  Fosse  of  Pa- 
trodosi  as  it  was  qnoe  surrounded  with  a  wall  by  an 
-Egyptian  admiral  of  that  name,  to  defend  the  coast 
against  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius.*  It  is  now 
uninhabited  and  entirely  a  desert,  without  a  herb  or 
shrub  upon  its  rugged  surface ;  but  it  was  formerly  in 
repute  for  the  great  quantity  of  ebony-wood  which  it 
produced.  Beyond  Oadaronisi  is  a  smidler  island, 
Archinda,  formerly  Belbina. 

The  view  to  the  nortli,  or  the  land  side,  is  terminated 
very  soon  by  high  and  abrupt  hills,  covered  with  pines 
and  abounding  in  marble.  These  hills  were  formerly 
the  mountain  Laurium;  and  it  should  seem  that  about 
the  promontory  Katapheke  was  the  town  Laurium,* 
which  is  mentioned  as  being  near  to  the  island  Patro- 
clus.'^  One  or  two  of  the  shafts  of  the  ancient  silver- 
mines,  for  which  this  mountainous  region  was  so  cele- 
brated, have  been  discovered  in  a  small  shrubby  plain 
not  far  from  the  sea,  on  the  eastern  coast;  and  a 
specimen  of  ore,  lately  found,  was  shown  to  me  at 
Athens. 

The  whole  of  the  country,  from  the  plain  of  Athens 
to  Sunium,  on  the  side  both  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the 
^gean  Sea,  composing  the  stxip  of  land  that  forms  the 

*        Attie.  p.  1,  edit.  XyUnd.  '  Und. 


•  Soppotedtolmpntenrediwaily  about  five  milM  north  of  Stwiiim.*— 
ill  aacMiit  nune  in  Lhigioiia,  a  TiDage  [1S64.] 
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southern  extremity  of  Atticay  was  called  Paralos,  or  the 
Maritime.  It  was  laid  waste  on  both  sides,  towards 
PeloponnesoB  and  towards  Eoboea  and  Andios,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  lon^  war.*   On  the  east,  quite  dose 

to  the  land,  is  the  ibiand  llelene,  called  Macronesi,  or 
Long  Island,  running  from  south-south-west  to  north- 
north-east,  narrow  and  rocky,  and  forming  a  sort  of 
roadstead  between  its  own  shore  and  the  coast  of  Atticai 
for  several  miles. 

Beyond  Macr6neBi  is  Zea,  then  Thermia,  and  next 
Serpho  (Cea,  Xythnos,  Seripbos)  ;  all  long  low  land, 
lying  in  a  line  successively,  so  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  one  large  island  stretching  to  the  south.  In  the 
utmost  distance,  in  ihe  same  direcftiony  is  the  island  St. 
George.  The  high  lands  of  Argolis,  abont  tibe  Cape 
Scy Ileum,  that  form  the  other  extremity  of  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  are  also  visible  at  a  distance  computed  to  be  about 
two  or  three  and  twenty  miles.*  The  spear  and  the 
crest  of  the  statue  of  Minerva  Promaohns^  in  the  Acro- 
polis, might  be  seen  by  those  sailing  near  Snnimn.* 

After  remuning  about  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the 
cape,  under  the  columns  of  the  temple,  we  set  out  to 
return  to  Keratca  by  tiie  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  not 
keeping  quite  dose  to  the  shore,  but  going  over  a  hilly 
road,  through  woods  of  .^e,  low  cedars,  and  boshes  of 
lentiiBC,  until  we  came  to  a  bay  or  pcort,  passing  by 
some  wells,  called,  as  is  the  port,  Passia  Pegadliia,  the 
Pasha's  Fountain;  and  in  an  hour  from  Colonne  to 
Gadaromandra,  a  large  double  port,  the  horns  projecting 
&r  on  each  side,  the  largest  and  more  sonlherly  port 
having  a  direction  fiom  n<»rth-east  to  south-west;  the 

*  Thucyd.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  ctap,  54. 

"  Wheler's  Journey,  Sn.,  ^  483,  odit.  I^mdoD,  1682. 

■  Mr.  Dodwell  says  not  nesrer  than  my  first  edition  reouu-kcd  the  impot* 

five  miles  from  the  promontory.    He  sil  ility  of  tLc  nllciztHl  fact,  without 

corrects  the  error  which  lavs  down  the  referrifig  to  tba  Qreek  text.— [1854.] 
distance  to  Sunium  itself.    I  iiad  in 
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smaUer  one,  whose  monih  is  only  s  few  yards  across^ 

and  choked  by  a  bar  of  sand,  lying  from  east  to  west. 

From  Gadaromandra,  after  riding  about  three  miles 
over  a  barren  oouutrj,  near  the  sea,  we  passed  a  port 
called  PanonDa,  large  and  open^  the  sonthem  cape 
stretching  farther  than  the  northern^  and  l3ring  from 
east  to  west :  between  this  place  and  the  last  port  are 
the  shafts  of  the  silver-mines,  a  little  out  of  the  way  on 
the  left  of  the  road*  At  the  back  of  Port  Panorma 
there  is  a  salt-marsh. 

In  little  more  than  half  an  hour  we  came  to  the 
Port  Therioo,  not  passing  close  to  the  sea,  so  that  we 
did  not  observe  another  port,  called  Agastirachia,  be- 
tween Panorma  and  this  last  place.  Therico  is  a  large 
open  port,  in  a  direction  from  east-north-east  to  west- 
sonth-west,  fronted  by  the  northern  eztremily  of  Many 
r6nesi,  and  a  point  to  the  north  of  north-west  firom 
Suiiium.  On  the  south-west,  west,  and  north,  there  is 
a  marshy  plain  of  some  extent,  terminated  on  every 
side  by  hills,  the  highest  of  which  are  to  the  south, 
where  was  probably  the  point  called  Besa,  on  Mount 
Lanriunu  The  most  coniaderable  branch  of  the  silyep- 
mines  reached  from  the  monument  of  Thrasyllus,  on 
Laurium,  to  Besa,  and  was  defended  by  the  fortress  of 
Thoricus  to  the  north,  and  Anaphlystus  to  the  south, 
at  equal  distances  from  Besa,  which  height  it  was  pro- 
posed also  to  fortify,  as  an  additional  secorily. 

In  some  bushes  in  the  plain,  not  far  from  the  port, 
we  saw  a  few  large  fragments  of  marble  columns,  the 
remains,  as  the  traveller  Le  Hoi  thought,  of  a  very 
ancient  temple,  and  upon  a  small  stony  eminence  to  the 
north  a  piece  of  wall,  a  vestige,  it  may  be  presumed,  of 
the  fortifications  of  Thoricus** 

*  There  is  a  view  of  the  romains  of  and  says  the  city-wall  was  two  milM 

a  theatre  in  Doflwfll,  vol.  i.  p.  SSlp  and  a  half    in    circuit.    'Vhv.  Doric 

and  also  in  Wordswortli,  p.  175.  columnar  e<lifico  allude<l  to  by  Lo  Roi 

Dodwell  describes  tlie  remains  at  was  examined  by  order  of  the  Dilet- 

Tlioiieus  as  inleraitins  and  estenaive,  tanti  Sodaly,  in  1812,  and  Dodwell 
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Thoricus  was  a  considerable  town  of  the  tribe  Aca- 
mantis,  receiving  its  name  from  ThoricnSy  a  pyprian^ 
and  sappoaed  by  the  ancient  Athenians  to  have  been 
the  country  of  Gephalns.   It  is  mentioned  by  Straho  as 

between  Sunium  and  rulanius. 

We  strnck  into  the  plain  to  the  north-west,  and 
came  to  a  village  of  a  few  huts  on  a  woody  knoll,  and 
then  went  north-north-west  through  a  pass  in  the  hills ; 
after  which|  we  passed  over  some  extent  of  ground, 
over  a  brow*  covered  with  cinders,  the  remnants  of  the 
mines,  a  branch  of  which  may  have  been  in  this  quarter. 
Pieces  of  ore,  chiefly  of  copper,  with  a  small  portion  of 
silver,  are  occasionally  picked  up  by  the  peasants  on  this 
spot*  No  inconsiderable  quantity  of  valuable  metal 
was,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  G-.  Wheler,  collected  hence, 
and  actually  worked  by  the  Greeka  at  Athens,  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.^® 

We  continued  our  journey  over  bare  stony  ground, 
interspersed  with  heath  and  low  shrubs,  until  wa  arrived 
at  the  point'  where  the  road  joined  the  path  we  had 
taken  in  the  morning,  at  the  extremity  of  the  range  of 
Pani,  and  came  at  half-past  four  to  Keratea,  having 
made  a  circuit,  as  computed,  of  twelve  hours. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  large  tract  of  country 
we  had  seen  only  three  small  villages  and  one  solitary 
farm ;  in  all  not  thirty  houses.  It  does  not  appear  that 
this  district  was  ever  much  peopled  :  the  slaves  who 
worked  the  mines  of  Tiaurium  formed  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  its  population,  and  the  few  towns  on  the  cocist 
were  inhabited  by  fishermen ;  for  the  barrenness  of  the 
soil,  except  in  a  few  spots,  would  not  admit  of  pasturage 

**  A  Journey,  &c.  &c.,  p.  448,  edit.  London,  1682. 


<rives  the  dinu'iisioiis  of  tlie  columns,  'Athens  and  Attica,'  where  the  har- 

aud  shape  and  size  of  tlie  'J'euiple.  Itour  of  Therico,  a  league  in  breadth. 

See  chap,  ix.,  unedited  '  Antiqnitiee  of  is  called  Porto  Mandri. — [  1854.] 

Attica,*  I'y  Dilettanti  Society,  1835.  •  CMlcd  "Scori,"  from  the  hcaj«  of 

flee  also  the  five  plates  in  iKxlwell's  scoria  found  on  it. — Athens  and  At* 

•Pelasgic  Remains,'  1834.    See  also  tica,  p.  178. — [1854.", 
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or  agriculture.  The  people  of  Paralos  were  thus  entirely 
attached  to  the  sea,  and  were  the  best  sailors  in  Attica  : 
even  their  religious  festivals  partook  of  their  nautical 
habits,  and,  instead  of  the  dances  and  the  processions  of 
the  Panathen»a,  they  had  galley-races  rotind  the  Snnian 
promontory,  in  honour  of  the  Minerva  wlio  presided 
over  their  temple.  Except  those  of  Anaphlystus,  who 
were  esteemed  for  their  manu&ctures  of  vases,  the  Para- 
lians  did  not  excel  in  any  art  tinconnected  with  their 
way  of  life,  and,  as  the  naval  dominion  of  the  reptihlic 
declined,  dimiiiished  hoth  in  numbers  and  importiince  : 
an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  of  the  mines,  about  the 
year  650  u.c,  completed  the  destruction  of  this  district, 
and  all  its  towns  were  soon  after  in  a  manner  deserted. 

The  creeks  and  caves  with  which  this  angle  of  Attica 
abounds  afford  a  retreat  to  the  Mainotes,  and  other 
pirates  of  the  Grecian  seas ;  and  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  Sunias  is  not^  at  all  times,  un- 
attended with  peril,*  The  peasants,  however,  generally 
keep  watch  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  overhanging  the 
coast,  and  the  approach  of  any  sospicious  boats  is  notified 
to  the  villages,  which  are  immediately  secured  against 
surprise. 

'  Jjord  Byron  was  exposed  to  great  tic  Bonnd  heard  by  one  of  his  Alba- 
riak  in  a  visit  he  subsequently  paid  to  nian  followers.  The  pirates,  though 
the  rains.  He  hie  given  an  aooount  twenty-five  in  numher,  did  not  liie 
of  his  adventure,  and  seems  to  have  to  attack  twelve  well-enned  meo*— 
aeeribedhieflafety  toaeortof  prophe-  [lS6i.j 
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lioutc  from  Kerate'ii  to  Port  KapTiti  —  Tliiit  lort  deacrilxd  —  Route  from 
Raphti,  through  Kata-Vraoiia  ami  Aiiano-Vraona,  and  by  (  aliva  Spatba,  to 
the  Piaio  of  Marathon  —  View  of  the  plain  —  Battle  of  Marathon  —  Route 
(torn  the  plain  to  Athou  — The  Om  of  Pui  —  Stamati  —  OagbimL 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  24th  of  January  we  left 
Keratea,  in  order  to  i)roceed  to  Marathon  ;  but  as  it  was 
our  wish  to  take  a  view  of  Port  Raphti,  we  sent  our 
baggage  on  the  direct  road  by  Marcopoli,  going  ourselves 
towards  the  coasti  in  an  easterly  and  eastHUorth  easterly 
direction.^  For  half  an  hour  we  rode  over  a  cultivate 
plain,  and  then  turned  north-east  amongst  hills,  uiter 
continuing  in  which  for  another  hour  we  had  a  view  of 
Port  Raphti  through  a  vista  formed  by  high  woody 
mountains.  We  wound  down  these  hills  by  a  steep  and 
craggy  path,  until  we  came  to  a  torrent-bed,  and  a  few 
huts  constructed  with  boughs  of  trees :  and  then,  keeping 
by  the  side  of  the  watercourse,  through  pine-woods,  we 
reached  the  sea-shore  in  a  little  less  than  two  hours  from 
Keratea,  travelling  down  an  easy  slope  to  the  port. 

Baphti,  the  ancient  port  of  Prasissy*  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Athens,  is  a  much  more  commodious  as  well 
as  a  larger  harbour  than  Piraeus ;  and  being,  as  it  were, 
scooped  out  of  the  feet  of  high  hills,  crowned  with 
forests  of  a  perpetual  verdure,  affords  not  only  a  secure 
but  a  most  romantic  retreat. 

*  Between  Fbrt  Tberioo  and  Port  Raphti  there  are  four  small  fishmg>luuv 
boon:— 1.  Vriaaki;  2.  Tnrco  Liminia;  3.  lliascalio;  4.  Kake-Thiuaasa. 

One  of  them  was  large  enough  to  receive  the  Lacedemonian  fle^t  (Thucyd. 
lib.  viii.  cap.  95),  perhaps  the  port  of  Potamus,  a  Demos  of  the  tribe  Leonfis, 
freuuently  mentioned  by  ancient  autlM>rs.  The  tomb  of  Ion,  if  a  barrow,  uiay 
atill  femain,  and  point  oat  the  aite. 


*  The  western  braiicli  of  it  still  beaiB  the  name  of  FknA.— Athena  and 
Attica,  p.  186.'>[18&4.J 
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Prasisd  was  of  the  tribe  Pandionis,  and  well  known  as 

the  place  whence  the  mysteries  of  the  Hyperborean 
Apollo  were  annually  carried  by  the  Athenians  to 
Delos :  it  contained  the  sepulchre  of  Erjsicthon.  Some 
ruins  of  the  town  were  seen  by  Wheler,  which  have 
now  disappeared. 

It  has  a  double  port,  and  one  basin  is  called  the  little, 
the  other  the  great,  Raphti. 

The  little  Raphti  is  to  the  south,  and  lies  in  a  direc- 
tion from  east-north-east  to  its  opposite  point  in  the 
compass:  its  shape  is  circular.  On  its  southern  ex- 
tremity is  a  peninsular  neck  of  land,  with  a  high  hill 
just  above,  that  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance ;  and 
on  the  same  side,  in  tlie  mouth  of  the  whole  harbour,  is 
a  steep  rocky  island,  on  which  we  beheld  very  plainly 
a  coloBsal  statue. 

This  island  has  been  visited  by  travellers,*  and  the 
statue  been  described  to  be  of  white  marble,  sedent,  on 
a  pedestal  eight  feet  high.  The  head  and  arms  of  the 
statue  are  broken  off,  but  when  entire  it  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  twelve  feet  in  height,^  and  to  have  once 
served  the  purpose  of  a  pharos.  The  modem  Qreeks 
supposed  it  to  represent  a  tailor  cutting  cloth  f  a  sub- 
ject,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  likely  to  be  chosen  by  the 
taste  of  an  ancient  sculptor.  Farther  to  the  north  is  a 
flat  green  islet,  and  on  this  there  was  once  another 
statue  of  a  female,  for  the  purpose,  perhaps,  of  pointing 
out  the  mouth  of  the  larger  harbour.  A  narrow  range 
of  rocks  divides  the  two  ports. 

The  larger  Raphti  is  a  very  considerable  basin,  of 
an  oval  shape,  extending  to  the  north-north-west,  and 
sheltered  in  every  quarter  of  the  compass. 

As  we  were  passing  round  the  shore  of  the  lesser 

•  Chandler,  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  167,  edit.  1776, 

*  WhAler»  p.  447.  'Patrr^,  in  Bomaie,  ngnifiM  a  tailor. 


*  There  is  a  picture  of  it  in  Dodwell,  vol.  1.  p.  532.— [1^*] 
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port  we  heard  the  barkin  i^  of  some  dogs  and  a  shout 
from  a  shepherd,  and,  looking  about  us,  saw  a  large  dun- 
coloured  wolf  galloping  slowly  throuGrh  the  bushes  a 

littlu  to  the  luft  of  us.  Tht?  nioiiiitain.s  of  Attica,  par- 
ticularly Parnes,  formerly  aboumletl  with  these  animals, 
as  well  as  with  bears  and  wild  boars.  We  were  told 
that  wolves  were  very  common,  and  that  boars  were 
occasionally  kiUed,  but  of  the  bears  we  heard  nothing* 
The  flocks  are  guarded  by  the  large  shaggy  dog  before 
duscribed  as  being  found  in  Albania;  but  a  wolf  is 
too  strong  for  one  of  them,  and  you  see  the  shepherd 
accompanied  sometimes  by  four  or  five.  The  hard 
weather  drives  the  wolves  into  the  plains,  but  they  are 
seldom  bold  enough  to  show  themselves  in  the  open 
day,  though  iu  tlic  moonlight  nights  they  will  some- 
times penetrate  not  only  into  the  folds,  but  even  into 
the  village  gardens.  They  are  now  and  then,  though 
but  seldom,  tracked  in  the  snow  to  their  dens  in  the 
mountains,  and  shot  by  the  shepherd,  who  lies  in 
ambush  near  the  mouth  of  their  caves. 

Advancing  towards  the  greater  Ra[)hti,  we  hailed  a 
little  fishing-boat,  which  waa  under  the  range  of  rocks 
dividing  the  two  ports :  but  the  Greeks,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  us,  mistook  us  for  Turks,  and  rowed  off,  until 
they  were  persuaded  to  come  back  by  the  friendly 
tones  and  entreaties  of  our  Athenian,  Demetrius.  Wo 
dismounted,  and,  lighting  a  fire  by  means  of  tlie  hint 
and  steel  which  the  passion  for  smoking  induces  almost 
every  Levantine  to  carry  about  him,  partook  of  some 
dried  fish,  of  the  sort  most  commonly  met  with  on 
these  coasts.  This  fish  is  the  sea-polypus,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  lobster,  and  has  eight  legs  in  rings,  on 
which  account  it  is  called  octo-podes  by  the  Greeks, 
though  the  Lingua  Franca  name  is  volpe.  It  is  beaten 
to  make  it  tender,  and,  a  little  salt  being  thrown  over 
it,  dried,  and  sometimes  eaten  raw,  but  more  commonly 
fried  with  oil.     The  ilesh  is  wliitc,  but  tough  and 
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insipid.  This  and  tlie  cuttle-fish  constitute  a  chief  part 
of  the  food  of  the  Greeks  during  such  of  their  fasts  as 
preclude  them  from  eating  anything  but  vegetables  and 
bloodless  aninials. 

After  our  refreshment  we  passed  along  part  of  the 
beach  of  the  larger  Raphti ;  then  left  the  sea,  and  took 
a  path  to  the  north-west,  through  grounds  beautifully 
wooded,  with  intervals  of  cultivated  laud,  and  having 
much  the  appearance  of  an  English  park  or  orna- 
mented farm*  After  this  we  soon  oame  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain  of  Spatha,  where  are  Ennea  Pyrgoi 
and  Marcopoli,  and  in  an  hour  skirted  a  small  village, 
Kata-Yraona,*  belonging  to  ilie  monastery  Mendele, 
which  is  in  the  direct  road  from  Keratea  to  Marathon, 

Shortly  after  £ata-Vraona  we  passed  Apano^Vraona, 
also  in  tibe  same  fine  plain,  and,  pursuing  our  route, 
saw  the  village  of  Spatha  on  oiu-  left,  not  far  from 
Hymcttus  :  Pentelicus  was  before  us,  and  the  high  tops 
of  Fames  were  visible  afar  off,  bounding  the  prospect. 

From  Lower  and  Upper  Vraona  the  path  took  us  to 
a  village,  also  in  the  plam,  called  Galyvia  Spatiba  (mean- 
ing, I  suppose,  a  village  subordinate  or  belonging  to 
Spatha) ;  here  we  turned  amongst  woods  to  the  north- 
north-east,  having  Pentelicus  verging  towards  us  on  our 
left,  and  a  range  of  low  rocks  to  our  right.  We  inclined 
more  to  the  north-east;  and  then  again  northwards, 
ascending  some  hilly  ground,  a  root  of  Pentelicus, 
which,  running  into  the  sea,  forms  the  promontory  once 
called  Cynosura.  It  was  then  five  o'clock,  and  we  had 
been  two  hours  and  a  half  coming,  at  a  brisk  pace, 
from  Baphti.  From  the  brow  we  had  a  view  of  the 
plain  and  long  beach  of  Marathon,  extending  before  us 

•  I  suppose  the  village  called  Vrana  in  LaViorde's  great  work.     It  is  a 

by  Colonel  Leake  (Northern  (Jreeoe,  sepulchral  sloue,  and  ia  now  pre- 

Tol.  iL  ip.  429),  and  that  to  wideh  served  in  the  Theaeom  at  Athena.— 

Chandler  ^vcs  the  ancient  name  of  See  Hettnei'B  Athena  and  the  Pclo- 

Brauron.    At  this  place  was  found  ponncsus,  p.  118;  Ooi]Slable*s  Mia* 

the  painted  bau-reliuf  of  a  statue,  a  cellany. — [I8&4.] 

repieeentation  of  which  ia  to  be  seen  .  ■ 
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ta  the  north,  and  travelled  under  a  range  of  PentelicuB 
on  oar  lefty  at  Bonie  distance  from  the  shore,  over  barren 
ground.  Entering  the  plain  on  this  side,  the  flat  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  extensive  under  the  hills  before 
jou  to  the  north ;  and  the  promontory  of  Rhamnus,' 
called  Chersonesos  formerly,  but  now  Stome,  stretching 
out  into  the  sea  on  that  quarter,  forms  a  fine  hay, 
which  immediatelj  strikes  you,  at  a  distance,  as  having 
been  the  place  where  the  Persians  landed,  and  the 
scene  of  the  glorious  battle ;  indeed,  not  knowing  the 
situations^  I  travelled  on  to  the  village  before  us  with 
that  idea,  and  was  entirely  unaware  that  we  were^ 
whilst  riding  over  a  green  narrow  plain,  passing  the 
very  spot  we  had  come  to  visit.  It  was  rather  dusky, 
and  a  liigh  mound  on  the  right  hand  of  us  almost 
escaped  our  attention,  nor  could  we  see  it  distinctly 
enough  to  recognise  it  for  the  barrow  of  the  Athenians. 

We  saw  two  collections  of  wretched  huts ;  one  at  the 
extremity  of  the  plain,  with  a  ruined  tower,  and  the 
other  on  the  brow  of  a  low  eminence,  beyond  a  small 
river.  To  the  latter  place  we  directed  onr  steps,  and, 
crossing  the  stream,  arrived  there,  together  with  our 
baggage-horses,  which  we  had  overtaken,  at  half  after 
six  in  the  evening. 

The  morning  of  the  next  day  was  employed  in  ex- 
amining the  positions  of  the  plain  of  Marathon;  and  a 
hillock  before  the  cottage  where  we  slept  afforded  a 
view  of  the  whole  country. 

The  village  at  present  called  Marathonas  is  in  a  kind 
of  recess  between  the  hills,  about  a  mile  to  the  back, 

■  Sec  the  unedited  *  Antiquitiea  of  ffv  t  nn«l  the  beach.    In  the  middle  of 

Attica '  (cliap.  vi.  Rhamuua; : — "  At  this  plain,  on  an  insulated  rock,  steep 

tbe  distance  of  sewn  infl«s  from  the  towMdi  the  north  Midiv«t»  aadaooea- 

mouth  of  the  river  of  Marathon,  in  sible  by  a  gradual  slope  on  the  south- 

a  north-easterly  direction  along  the  cost  side,   tbe   ancient   citadel  of 

western  coast  of  the  channel  of  Khanmus  was  built.   Tbe  site  of  the 

BnboBS,  a  ridge  of  Mount  Pentelicns,  town  ummd  the  foot  of  the  appraMh 

ending  abruptly  towards  the  sea,  is  still  distinguished  by  the  rttmam 

leftTes  a  semidrGiihur  ana  between  its  of  the  dveUingp."— 
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the  north,  of  the  Albanian  cottages :  it  ii  inhabited  by 

a  few  Turks,  and  surrounded  by  gardens.  A  river, 
once  called,  tlie  Charadnis,  Hows  from  the  village,  and, 
passing  towards  the  cottages,  winds  on  before  the  hil- 
lock, taking  a  tarn  to  the  west-north-west,  and  flows  by 
a  mined  tower  across  the  plain  into  the  sea.  Beneath 
the  hillock  is  a  large  fen  or  marsh  spreading  down  to 
the  beacli,  and  enclosed  to  the  eastward  by  the  woody 
range  that  forms  the  isthmus  of  the  promontory  Stome. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  river,  where  there  is  the 
ruined  tower,  is  a  low  nigged  hill,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  extent,  lying  north  and  south,  and  forming  the 
left  bank  of  the  narrow  valley  that  readies  as  lar  ii^ 
Marathon.  It  is  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Albanian  cottages  and  the  hillock  on  which 
they  stood. 

The  plan  of  the  battle  in  Anaoharsis  places  the 
Oreeks  too  much  to  the  north,  and  in  a  situation  where 

it  is  impossible  they  should  have  been  drawn  up  in  the 
closest  order.  But  the  position  of  the  armies  is  to  be 
looked  for  lower  down,  and  in  the  narrow  strip  of  plain 
which  has  the  sea  on  one  side  and  the  range  of  Pen- 
telicus  on  the  other  quarter  to  the  west,  extending,  with 
some  interruption,  perhaps  eight  miles,  from  the  Alba- 
nian cottiiges  to  the  southern  entrance,  on  the  road  by 
which  we  came  to  the  spot.* 

A  mile  from  this  hillock  is  the  shore,  which,  in  this 
spot,  turns  off  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  forms 
the  promontory  of  Bhamnus.  Proceeding  for  two  miles 
directly  down  the  plain  to  the  south,  with  the  coast 
ranging  to  the  left,  at  half  a  mile's  distance  from  the 
shore  is  the  large  barrow,  about  Mteen  feet  in  height 
and  thirty  paces  in  ciroumference,  which,  upon  most 
probable  grounds,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  tomb  of 

"  The  eminence  where  the  Albanian  Koraki,  or  Crow's  Cross,  and  which 

cottage  in  which  we  slept  was  situ-  fonns  the  north- western  boundary  of 

Atod  I  teke  to  bo  oq  the  skirt  of  that  the  gmt  niMih,— [1S64.] 
hUl  wUdi  Or.  Clttk*  oOls  StuwH 
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the  Athenian  heroes*  It  stands  alone  in  a  dead  flat,  so 
as  to  be  very  conspicuous,  not  only  to  those  who  are 

travellint!^  in  tiic  plain,  but  even  to  vessels  sailing  in 
the  cliannel  between  tbe  Xe<^roponte  and  tlie  main.'  A 
perpendicular  cut  has  been  made  into  the  earth  on  the 
top^  hj  some  antiquarian  researcher;^  such  a  relic 
might  surely  have  been  spared !  Standing  with  your 
back  to  the  sea  upon  this  barrow,  you  see  a  flat  valley 
running  north-west  from  the  long  plain,  and  liaving 
Pentelicus  on  the  south,  and  the  low  rugged  liill  on  the 
north.  At  the  west  end  of  this  valley  is  the  small 
viUage  before  mentioned,  Vrdona,  nearly  on  the  site 
of  tbe  ancient  Brauron,  celebrated  for  the  worship  of 
that  Diana  whose  image  was  transported  thither  from 
Taurus  by  Iphigenia,  and  afterwards  carried  away  by 
Xerxes, 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Athenians  were  drawn  up 
a  little  within  the  mouth  of  this  valley,  with  the  low 
rugged  hills,  from  which  the  trees  might  be  felled  to 

impede  the  Persian  cavalry,  on  their  left,  and  a  torrent, 
that  still  flows  from  Vraona  into  the  plain  to  the  south, 
on  their  right.  The  Greek  camp  was  in  the  field  of 
Hercules,  not  £ar,  it  may  be  conjectnied,  fit)m  ilie 
modem  village  of  Yrfcona,  for  some  ancient  trenches 
are  still  visible  in  that  quarter.  The  western  extremity 
of  the  flat  valley  approaches  near  tlie  modern  Marathon, 
from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  the  end  of  the  low 
hill  called  Agerlichi,^  the  site,  it  is  probable,  of  the 
Herad^um. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Persians  were,  before  the  battle, 

nearly  a  mile  from  each  other,  and  the  lines  of  the  two 
armies  were  in  extent  equal. 

This  description  corresponds  only  with  the  entrance 

'  it  is  called  Soros.  Colonel  Lrake  head  of  the  cone  is  tliirty  feet. — Dr. 

api)car8  to  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Clarke,  chap.  i.  vol.  iv. — [1854.1 

ttmib  of  tbe  Aiteiuis.  It  is  180  feet  ^  By  Mr.  Fftuvel.»ril»4.] 

in  ciroumfertoce  at  the  base,  and  the  '  Dr.  Clarke  gives  tiiis  nme  to  it» 

mMfuremoit  from  the  beae  to  thu  toL  iv.  oha|>.  i.--{1854»j 
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of  the  valley  of  Vrdona ;  in  any  other  part  of  the  plain 
the  Pernans  would  have  outflanked  the  Greek  forces. 

The  Athenians,  who  were  hroken  in  the  centre,  were 
pursued  up  into  the  country  (tv  rijy  fieaoyaiav*) ,  and  the 
same  valley  is  the  only  open  space  which  will  allow  of 
such  an  ezpreflsion.  The  troops,  who  were  victorious  in 
the  wingBf  dosed  upon  the  barharians^  and  cut  off  their 
retreat:  here  then  the  battle  was  most  sanguinary; 
and  one  of  four  liarrows,  three  small  and  one  larger 
than  the  rest,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Vrdona,  may  be 
the  tombs  of  the  Platseans  and  slaves  who  fell  in  the 
action/ 

Less  than  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  large  barrow, 

and  close  to  the  sea,  is  a  spot  of  ground,  not  very  large, 
formed  into  an  island  by  the  stagnation  of  the  torrent 
which  flows  from  the  valley  of  Yrdona,  and  which  seems 
to  be  that  once  named  Eraonus.  The  marsh  surround*^ 
ing  the  island  may  be  easily  passed.^ 

In  this  place  there  are  several  stelsej  or  sepidchral 
pillars,  five  of  which  are  standing",  and  the  others  lying 
on  tlie  "ground :  the  length  of  one  of  them  is  eight  feet 
and  a  half,  and  the  circumference  Ave  feet  two  inches : 
ihey  have  no  inscriptions.  Here  also  is  a  square 
marble,  looking  like  a  pedestal,  or  basement  of  a  tomb ; 
and  in  a  pool  of  water  in  the  same  island  is  the  head- 
less statue  of  a  female  sedent,  of  fine  white  marble,  and 
exquisitely  wrou,Lrht.*^ 

The  barrow  of  the  Athenians  had  upon  it  sepulchral 

*  Heiod.  Erat.  cap.  113. 

*  One  of  tbem  is  calkd  the  tomb  think  there  is  fofficieiit  flvtdenoe  to 

of  MlltiaflwC  upon  no  antlK^ty^  be  had  in   favour  of  nny  spot.** 

[1854,]  (Chap,  xxxvi.  p.  470,  note.)— [1854.] 

^  There  is  a  plan  of  the  plain  ul  «  Dr.  Clarke  calls  this  "  a  very  fine 

MarathoD,  Ixyfh  m  Dr.  Clarke*8  Tra-  piece  of  aoalptaxe  in  white  Pentelican 

Tels,  and  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Picto-  marble,  representing  a  female  sitting  in 

rial  Greece  ;  also  in  Colonel  Squire's  n  ch^ir."    lie  adds,  "  The  draperj'  of 

Memoir  in  Walpole'a  Travels.    Co-  this  torso,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  is 

lonel  Le«ke  and  Mr.  FinUy  differ  very  fine.  The  head,  port  of  the  arms, 

as  to  tbe  exact  position  of  the  two  and  the  feet    arc  wanting." — ^Ibid. 

armiea.  Mr.  Qiote  sa^a  he  "oannot  vol.  iv.  chap.  i.  p.  24.— [1B54.] 
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pillars,  recording  the  names  and  the  triboB  of  the  hun- 
dred and  ninely-two  Athenians  who  were  slain  in  the 
battle.**  The  remains  in  the  small  island  are  by  some 
sappoeed  to  refer  to  these  monmnents ;  and  ihe  lar^ 

barrow  (cominoiily  called  the  tomb  of  the  Athenians), 
still  to  be  seen,  is  consequently  thought  to  be  that  of 
the  Platseans,  the  other  having  been  undermined,  and 
fiedlen  into  the  marsh.  Some  little  TaseSy  and  oilier 
ornaments  usnallj  found  in  tombs,  have  been  disooTsred 
by  a  gentleman  of  Athens,  who  has  excavated  on  the 
spot.  No  ancient  topographer  appears  to  have  been 
sufficiently  minute  in  his  description  to  enable  ub  to 
decide  on  this  point ;  and  the  pillars  and  other  relics^  as 
wdl  as  the  snmUer  niarsh,  seem  to  have  escaped  the  obaei^ 
vation  of  modem  travellers :  I  find  no  mention  of  ihem 
in  Chandler.*  It  is  possible  they  may  have  heen 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Probalinthus,  the  town  to  the 
eoutli  of  Marathon,  next  to  Myrrhinus.  The  lake  into 
which  the  Peraians  were  driven  by  the  victorious  Greeks 
was  ihat  before  menticmed  lying  under  the  hiUs  of  the 
isthmus  of  Bhamnus ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  tlie 
barbarian  fleet  was  drawn  up  on  the  shore  from  the 
point  of  coast  below  the  large  barrow,  round  the  sweep 
of  the  bay,  and  under  tlie  lake  itself.*' 

When  die  Medes  left  their  ships  they  had  thismarah 
on  their  right,  and,  when  drawn  up  £suriher  in  the 
country,  had  also  the  town  of  Marathon  on  that  side;. 

*  Fkufl.  Attic,  p.  60. 

*  Colonel  Leake  believes  that  aooie  *  Since  the  above  account  was 

pieoca  of  fiint  cut  into  rctrular  sbaj^es,  written  I  have  read  much  that  lias 

which  were  found  uear  the  Atheuian  been  published  ou  the  topography  i4 

tomb,  wen  the  arrow-beadi  of  the  this  battle,  and  believe  my  conjectures 

Peniaiii,  Imt  tiiey  have  been  found  in  lohaFebefOi  well  founded.  Mr.  Finlay, 

great  nmnlxTs  cls(.>\vlu!re, — [1854. "j  probably  without  Ix-ing  aware  of  what 

*  They  are  mentioned  by  subee-  I  hatl  written,  agrees,  if  1  imilerst^ii  .l 
qtient  timyellen;  and  the  columns  him,  witli  me,  and  dissents  irum 
have  been  referred  to  a  temple  of  the  Colonel  Leake  when  he  places  Qm 
HcUotian  Minerva.  See  Colonel  Squire  Persians  to  the  castitaid  €i  the  gnat 
on  tlje  Plain  of  Marathon,  in  Walpole's  marsh. — [lbd4.J 

Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  326.— [1804.] 
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Id  the  hnnry  and  oonfbmon  of  retreat,  ttadBe  who  bad  to 

gain  the  galleys  stationed  the  farthest  up  this  hay  ran 
into  tlie  swamp  and  were  cut  off, 

Beyond  the  Albanian  cottages  where  we  were  lodged, 
towards  the  marsh  and  the  promontory  to  the  north- 
easty  the  plain  seems  highly  coltivated,  and  well  wooded 
to  the  point  of  the  promontory.  Buffaloes  are  fed  in 
the  pastures  near  the  marsh,  and  there  is  a  fishery, 
abounding  in  large  eels,  belonging  to  the  caloyers  of 
Pendele,  on  the  shore.  At  a  fountain,  near  a  chmrch, 
on  the  aide  of  the  maxjah.  Sir  G-.  Wheler  saw  someminsy 
whieh  he  believed  to  denote  the  site  of  Trioorythns,  the 
town  next  to  Marathon  on  that  coast.®  A  mile  beyond 
the  ruined  church  is  Houli,  an  Albanian  village ;  and 
three  or  four  miles  farther  to  the  north  is  Ovrio-caatro, 
or  HebraBO-castro,  believed  to  be  on  the  site  of  BbamnnSy 
a  town  of  the  tribe  JBantisy  sizty  stadia,  by  the  sea- 
coast,  from  Marathon,  where  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
remains  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Nemesis.' 

Modem  authors  have  been  sceptical  with  respect  to 
the  numbers  said  to  have  fought  on  the  plains  of  Mara- 
thon^ but  there  appears  to  be  no  exaggeration  in  the 
acooimt  given  of  this  great  battle  by  Herodotus.^  The 
valley  of  Yraona,  and  the  width  of  the  |)iain,  from  the 
mouth  of  that  valley  to  the  shore,  is  certainly  sufficient 
for  an  action  between  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men ;  but  when  Lysias  reminded  his  Athenian  andienoe 
of  those,  their  immortal  ancestors,  who  fought  at  Mara- 
thon against  fifty  myriads  of  barbarians,^  he  must  almost 

•  Stral).  lib.  ix.  399,  edit.  Xyland. 

'  ncm^Koira  fwptadas  apartai', — Lys.  '£ir<ra^. 


"  See  the  unedited  'Antiquities  of  Nepos  gives  110,000  M.the  nwinlMff 

Attica*  (chap.  vi.   Rhamnus) ;  also  of  the  Persians. 

CokMl  Uttk^^t  aooouni  of  thew  n-  The  pages  of  Mr.  Grote  on  tbte 

maiDs  (Northern  QnoQe»  toI.  iL  chapw  eyent  (the  turning-point  of  Greek 

XTiii^ — [1854.]  history)  may  }yc  consulted  with  tlie 

^  Herodotufl  mautiona  no  numbers,  greatest  advantage.    They  seem  to 

liBt  atetM      Um  PoEBttii  kwt  6400  me  to  Idl  the  truth.  (Vol.  ehufi. 

and  the  Qreeke  192.  Gomeliiu  36.)— [186i.] 
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have  mippoaed  that  not  one  of  those  whom  he  addressed 
oonld  have  ever  visited  the  scene  of  action,  a  distance 
calculated  to  be  less  than  twenty  miles,  or  he  must  have 

drawn  upon  tlieir  vanity  iinJ  patriotism  for  belief.  Yet 
the  funeral  oration  ot  this  orator  was  delivered  not  much 
more  than  a  ceutury  after  the  battle ;  and  subsequent 
authors  have  upon  this,  or  some  other  anihority,  rnag- 
nified  the  forces  of  the  Modes  to  a  nnmber  which  the 
whole  plain  of  Marathon  could  scarcely  have  contained. 
Justin  sets  them  down  at  six  hundred  thousand. 

After  having  spent  some  time  in  viewing  the  plain 
from  several  spots,  and  in  riding  to  the  lofty  barrow 
and  the  ruins  in  the  smaller  marsh,  we  set  off  from  that 
quarter  to  return  to  Aihens.  Our  baggage  had  been 
sent  forwards  early  in  the  morniug. 

Going  north-west  from  the  barrow,  towards  the 
valley  of  Yraona,  in  a  short  time  we  passed  by  the 
remains  of  a  church*  From  this  place  we  took  a 
northerly  direction,  and,  arriving  at  the  banks  of  the 
Gharadnis,  had  the  ruined  tower  and  a  few  houses  on 
our  left,  and  the  Albanian  cottages  to  the  right.  We 
crossed  the  river,  which,  for  a  Grecian  stream,  is  con- 
siderable, and  kept  along  its  banks  for  ten  minutes, 
when  we  came  to  the  village  called  Marathonas,*  as, 
indeed,  are  the  two  collections  of  cottages  lower  down 

in  the  jjlaiii. 

On  the  east  side  of  Marathonas  there  is  some  flat 
ground,  where  the  ancient  town  may  have  stood,  and 
two  fragments  of  an  old  arch  are  still  seen  in  one  of  the 
gardens.  The  village  has  a  prospect  down  a  narrow 
valley,  enclosed  by  low  hills  on  the  western  side  and 
high  precipices  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  through  this 
valley  the  river  flows,  inclining  to  the  west.  The 
barrow,  the  whole  extent  of  the  long  plain,  the  ridge 
of  rocks  composing  the  promontory  Gynosura  at  the 

"  Colonel  Leake  thinks  the  modern  <k)eB  not  stand  on  theiiteof  the  an- 
cient Marathon. — [lb54.] 
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southern  extremity  of  it,  and  the  hin^h  cape  above 
Raphti,  are  also  visible  from  Maratbou.  At  the  back, 
the  north,  of  the  village,  are  lofty  hills,  part  of  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  fonn  the  northern  honndary 
of  the  plain  of  Athens,*  and  rest,  on  one  side,  on  the 
extremity  of  Pentelicus,  and  on  tlie  otber  on  tbe  verge 
of  Parnes.  Tbe  whole  region  was  denominated  Diacri. 
The  eminences  of  diiferent  hills  bad  their  separate 
names ;  and  in  this  district  was  Mount  Icarus,  the  sides 
of  which  abounded  with  the  most  productive  vineyards 
in  Attica.  On  one  slope  of  Teams  was  the  Demos  of 
Dsedalidae,  of  the  tribe  Cecropis ;  on  tbe  otber,  that  of 
the  verdant  Melsenae,®  of  tbe  tribe  Antiocbis,  on  the 
borders  of  Bceotia.  Tbe  hill  immediately  behind  Mara- 
thon was  called  the  Mountain«of  Pan. 

From  Marathon  we  passed  on  westward,  crossing  the 
river  a  second  time  and  inclining  a  little  out  of  tbe 
road  to  tbe  nortli,  to  look  at  tbe  Cave  of  Pan,^  wbicb, 
though  mentioned  as  a  curiosity  by  Pausanias,  has 
nothing  in  it  to  detain  the  traveller  for  an  instant. 
Below  this  cave,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  Marathon, 
are  some  large  stones,  similar  to  those  seen  on  theWilt- 
nliire  Downs,  commonly  known  by  tbe  name  of  tbe 
**  Grey  Wetliers,"  and  under  tbem  a  strong  spring 
bubbles  up,  which,  conducted  through  an  artificial 
channel,  turns  a  mill,  and  afterwards  falls  into  the 
Gharadrus. 

I  take  these  stones  to  be  the  petrified  sheep  belonging 
to  the  woman  of  NonoiV  and  tbe  headless  statue  in 
the  marsh  may  be  the  female  herself,  whose  meta- 

•  IcMii,  Celcique  domns,  ▼iridesqne  HeUni».-^tol.  Theb.  UK  xU.Un.  619. 

•  Tt  was  on  one  of  the  high  peaks  of  — [1854.] 

this  range  that  the  Athenian  traitors  «  Colonel  Leake   thinks  tliis  the 

raised  aloft  the  glittering  shield  meant  site  of  an  ancient  Attic  Drmott,  sjxd 

to  1»  a  signal  to  ihdr  invading  friends  that  what  Chandler  calls  Nonoi  should 

in  the  Persian  army.    Colonel  Leake  be  Inoi,  or  Niii(5i,  that  is,  (Enoe,  one 

calls  this  peak  the  summit  of  Fente-  of  the  towns  of  the  Tetra|X)lis  of 

liens.— [1864. j  Attica.— Researches,  p.  420.— [1864.] 
^  Dr.  CIuIm  waa  viable  to  find  it, 

TOL.  I.  2  0 
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morphosis  is  reoorded  by  Chandler.  But  the  &te  and 
misfortune  of  this  personage  are  now  forgotten,  and  our 

guides  pointed  botli  at  tlie  statue  aud  the  stones  without 
relatiiic^  ro  edifyins;'  a  tale.* 

From  the  Cave  of  Pan  we  left  the  bafiks  of  the  river, 
which  flows  to  the  north-west  between  two  lofty  moun- 
tains, whose  sides  are  a  mass  of  precipices  of  craggy 
red  rocks,  and  whose  sununits  are  clothed  with  thick 
forests  of  pine.  Our  course  now  took  us  to  the  west- 
south-west,  up  a  most  steej)  and  rough  ascent,  throug^h 
woods  of  evergreens,  and  amongst  shrubs  of  myrtles, 
oleander,  and  laurel-roses. 

In  an  hour  and  a  quarter  we  came  to  Stamati,  an 
Albanian  village,  surroonded  by  a  few  acres  of  open 
cuhivatcd  ground,  cleared  in  the  midst  oi'  a  wilderness 
of  woods.  The  path  was  from  that  place  not  so  hilly, 
but  still  very  rugged,  and  leading  to  the  south-west.  A 
range  of  Pendele  (Pentelicus)  was  directly  facing  us, 
and  lying  from  north-west  to  south-east ;  Fames  was 
at  a  distance  on  our  riglit,  and  between  us  and  that 
mountain  were  woody  knolls  rising  one  above  the 
other.  In  a  little  time  we  turned  the  point  of  Pendele, 
and  went  to  the  south-south-west,  travelling  down  a 
gradual  slope  and  on  a  better  road,  but  still  through 
pine-forests.  Before  us  we  saw  the  poast  about  the 
PirsBUB,  and  part  of  the  olive-groves :  Athens  was 
hidden  from  us  by  the  hill  of  St.  George. 

« 

•  "  In  the  vale  which  we  entered,  near  the  vestiges  of  a  small  building, 
probably  a  tsepulchre,  was  a  headless  statue  of  a  woman  scdent^  lying  on  the 
gmmd.  This,  my  compamons  informed  me,  WiS  onoe  endued  with  life,  bebg 
an  agcHl  la  |v,  poetiessed  of  a  nnmaKras  flock,  idiic^  was  foldtxl  near  tluii  spot. 
Her  riches  were  groat,  and  her  prosperity  was  rininterrn]^teil :  she  wa^  elated 
bv  her  good  fortune.  The  winter  was  gone  by,  and  even  tbo  rude  luonth  of 
luueh  had  spared  her  aheep  and  goate.  She  now  defied  Hflttven,  aa  unappre- 
hensive for  the  future,  aud  as  sccuie  fiom  all  mishap ;  bat  FiDvidence,  to  cor- 
rect her  impiety  and  ingratitude,  commanded  a  fierce  and  penetrating  frost  to 
be  its  avenging  minister,  and  she,  her  fold,  and  flocks,  were  hardened  into 
atone.  lUa  atory,  which  ia  onrrnit,  waa  alao  telated  to  me  at  Athena.  The 
gnm  Taric  cites  the  woman  of  Nonoi,  for  so  the  tract  is  calUnl,  to  check 
arrogance,  and  enforce  the  wisdom  of  a  devont  and  humble  diqiositioiiu**'— 
Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  1G7. 
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In  an  hour  from  Stamati,  but  goiug  faster  than 
usual,  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Cephissia,  the  name 
of  which  is  scarcely  altered  from  that  of  the  ancient 
town  Cephisiay  of  the  tribe  Erecthei's,  on  the  site  of 
which  it  now  stands.  This  place  is  the  favonrite  retreat 
of  the  Turks  of  Athens  during  the  summer  and  autum- 
nal months,  and  is  alone,  of  all  the  villages  of  Attica, 
adorned  with  a  mosk  :  it  contains  about  two  huiuhcd 
houses.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  an  open  space,  where 
there  are  two  fountains  and  a  large  plane-lree,  beneath 
whose  overhanging  branches  is  a  flat  stone,  which  is  so 
carved  into  squares,  as  to  serve  for  a  draught-table,  and 
round  which  tiie  Turks  are  seen  sedately  smoking  or 
engaged  at  their  favourite  pastime. 

Cephissid  is  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  on  a 
gentle  dedivily,  surrouncLed  on  every  dde  with  olive- 
groves,  and  watered  by  several  rills  firom  the  mountain, 
the  sources  of  the  smaller  branch  of  the  Cephissus, 
^vhich,  after  supplying  the  many  fountains  of  the 
village,  and  being  dispersed  through  the  neighbouring 
gardens  and  groves,  unite  at  last  in  one  pebbly  channel, 
and  flow  into  the  plain  and  olive-woods  of  Athens. 
This  delightful  spot  still  continues  to  answer  the  agree^ 
able  description  given  of  it  by  one  who  had  here  often 
wandered  through  the  long  and  shady  avenues,  or 
rested  by  the  side  of  the  pure  glassy  stream,  overflowing 
the  margin  of  the  marble  baths  in  a  thousand  rills, 
which  mingled  their  murmurs  with  the  music  of  ihe 
birds."  Even  the  modern  Cephissid  might  be  thought 
worthy  the  partialities  of  such  an  encomiast  as  Aulus 
Gellius.* 

The  marbles  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
by  Mr.  Dawkins  were  brought  from  this  village ;  and  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  from  the  same  spot  a 

^  Aul.  GelL  lib.  i.  cap.  2,  et  lib.  xviii.  cap.  10. 

*  I  learn  that  now  it  boasU  of  several  villas  belonging  to  English  pro- 
pri0taii.^lSM.] 
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marble  bust  as  large  as  lite,  wbicli,  as  it  appearis  from 
the  hole  m  the  neck,  has  belonged  to  an  entire  image. 
A  Turk  had  placed  it  over  the  arch,  of  the  gateway  in 
hifi  court-yard,  and  seemed  to  say  that  he  knew  where 
the  body  was  to  be  found  ;  but  on  iiiijuiry  lir  liad,  we 
learnt,  been  misunderstood.  Tlie  head  is  that  of  a 
young  man,  with  the  hair  short  and  curled  in  an 
elegant  and  highly  finished  style.  From  the  manner 
in  which  the  eyes  are  formed,  the  antiquity  of  the 
sculpture  may  be  judged  to  he  no  earlier  than  the  times 
when  the  Romans  were  settled  in  Greece,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  this  head  may  be  one  belonging 
to  the  many  statues  which  Herodes  Atticus  erected  to 
the  memory  of  his  three  young  friends  in  the  shady 
solitudes  of  his  villa  at  Cephis8i&."  * 

From  Cephissid  we  proceeded  entirely  through  olive- 
groves  to  the  village,  about  an  hour's  distance,  called 
Marousi,  small  and  built  of  mud  chiefly,  but  in  an 
agreeable  situation,  and  watered  by  a  branch  of  the 
Cephissus,  the  banks  of  which  are  a  little  below  shaded 
by  rows  of  tall  white  poplar. 

From  Marousi  we  went  through  Angelo-Kipos  to 
Athens,  by  a  route  already  described. 

The  baggage-horses  had  arrived  half  an  hour  before, 
and  had  taken  six  hours  on  the  road  from  Marathon  to 
the  cily.  This  can  with  great  difficulty  he  reconciled 
with  the  distance  anciently  assigned  between  the  two 
places,  wliich  at  the  utmost  was  laid  down  at  only  one 
hundred  stadia,  but  generally  was  called  eighty  stadia, 
or  ten  Roman  miles.  Meletius,  who  is  very  unaccount- 
ably more  incorrect  when  treating  of  Attica  than  of 
other  parts  of  Greece,  calls  Marathon  thirty-five  milea 

"  tyee  the  accouDt  of  this  Tib.  Clandius  AtticQB  UerodM  \iy  SpoD,  in  Whelert 
A  Journey,  &c.,  p.  376,  edit.  Loudou,  1682. 


*  No  less  a  scholar  than  Caaaubon  mvrttmk  this  pmwnaM  for  **Kiog 

Herod  of  Jewry."— [1864.j 
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firom  Athens."  •  The  usual  allowance  before  hinted  at 
as  coming  pretty  near  the  truth, — of  three  miles  to  a 
Turkish  hour, — would  make  this  journey  eighteen  miles ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  half  of  the  distance  is 
over  steep  and  very  difficult  ground,  the  two  statements 
may  come  rather  nearer  to  each  other;  and  if  we  sup- 
pose, w^hat  is  likely  enough,  that  there  was  formerly  a 
nearer  road  to  Marathon  by  Yrdona,  the  difference  will 
be  considerably  diminished.  However,  from  comparing 
the  ancient  distances  with  the  Turkish  hours,  particularly 
in  Attica,,  where  I  paid  most  attention  to  the  watch,  I 
confess  that  I  must  have  overrated  the  length  of  ground 
by  reckoning  three  miles  to  each  sixty  minutes,  and 
that  perhaps,  generally  speaking,  two  and  a  half  would 
be  the  more  correct  calculation.  The  baggage-horses, 
or,  as  the  Greeks  distinguish  them,  ra  SKoya  fte  ra 
(poprtafmra,  get  OH  hut  vcij  slowly,  except  in  die  plain- 
est roads,  and  proceed  with  difficulty  through  the  woods, 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  whicli  tliey  are  loaded, 
their  burdens  projecting  from  each  side  like  panniers. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  ancients 
themselves  may  have  sometimes  misstated  their  measure- 
ments, especiaJly  as  they  occasionally  differ  from  each 
other  even  in  small  distances,  so  that  a  traveller  need 
not  always  attribute  each  slight  discrepancy  to  his  own 
inattention  and  neglect. 

'\TriKij,  p.  352.    The  distance,  howover,  is  put  in  figures ;  and  35  may 

be  an  error  of  the  itress  for  15, 


*  The  longest  road  from  Marathon  tation.    The  Handbook  calls  the  dis- 

to  Athens  mm  heen  ]mt  down  at  tanoe  22  miles.  The  ancient  ten  miles 

twenty-six  miles,  the   shortest  at  cannot  he  maintained.— [1854.] 
eighteen — I  mean  by  modem  compa- 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

Route  fruiii  Athens  to  the  Ncgropoutc  —  Villages  in  the  north  of  Attica  — 
Kuukuuvaoncs  —  Charootika  —  Menidbi  —  Tatoi  —  The  site  of  Drcelea  — 
Agios  iliicurius  — •  Rout«  across  the  Plains  of  Tanagra  —  Ovur  the  Ast»i"Us 
to  Scimitari  —  From  that  village  to  the  Strait  of  the  Negropontc,  by  Vathi 
—  The  town  of  Kegroi)oate  —  Visit  to  the  Fftaba  —  Stcriee  ratetive  to  Uie 
EaiipuB  —  Betum  to  Soimitari  —  Boate  from  Soimitui  to  the  Monaateiy 
of  St.  Meletiiu  on  Cithemm. 

It  being  my  wish  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  the  town  of 
Ne^roponte,  as  well  as  to  some  part  of  the  district  of 

Thebes  wliich  had  Dot  before  seen,  I  set  out  (Febru- 
ary 8,  1810)  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  from  Athens, 
acoompanied  by  our  Albanian  \  asily,  the  Athenian  De- 
metrius, and  the  necessary  number  of  baggage  and  led 
horses.  Lord  Byron  was  unexpectedly  detained  at 
Athens ;  so  that  any  additional  defects  in  the  narration 
of  this  short  tour  iniLst  be  attiibuted  to  the  absence  of 
a  companion  wlio,  to  quickness  of  observation  and  in- 
genuity of  remark,  united  that  gay  good  humour  which 
keeps  alive  ike  attention  under  the  pressure  of  fatigue, 
and  softens  the  aspect  of  every  difficully  and  danger. 

We  rode  for  about  two  hours,  mostly  through  the 
olive-woods  of  Athens  northwards,  until  we  came  to 
Koukouvaones,  a  village  of  thirty  houses  ;  passing  this, 
we  soon  crossed  a  large  chasm  in  which  the  greater 
branch  of  the  Cephissus  Hows,  and  which,  a  little  above 
where  we  passed  it,  takes  an  abrupt  turn  towards  the 
hills  a  little  to  lihe  north-west  of  Gephissi&.  A  few 
evergreens  grow  on  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  and  an 
overshot  mill  is  pleasantly  situated  amidst  a  small  grove 
on  the  ledge  of  one  of  the  rocks.  Between  the  skirt 
of  the  olive-groves  and  the  village  Koukouvaones  are 
two  or  three  barrows,  and  one  of  them  was  pointed 
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out  to  me  as  containing  lumps  of  yellow  earth  used  by 
the  painters  at  Athens.  There  is  a  village,  by  name 
GhaTootika»  of  two  hundred  houses,  under  the  hills 
between  Gephissi^  and  Koukouvaones. 

We  inclined  to  the  eastward  of  north,  and  saw  on 
OUT  left  the  road  leading  to  Menidhi,*  the  largest  country- 
town  in  Attica,  having  three  hundred  and  fifty  houses, 
and  still  fiEulher  to  the  left  that  which  goes  to  Gaaha 
and  the  villages  under  Mount  Fames.  For  two  hours 
after  passing  Koukouvaones  and  the  Cephissus  the  road 
lay  through  an  open  plain  covered  with  heath  and  low 
shrubs  ;  Parnes,  clot  lied  with  green  woods,  verged  more 
towards  us  on  the  left,  and  united  itself  to  the  hills 
stretching  to  the  northern  declivities  of  Mount  Fente* 
licus,  which  form  the  boundary  on  this  side  of  the  plain 
of  Athens.  We  ascended  these  hills  for  an  hour,  and 
came  to  a  stone  fountain  on  a  woody  knoll,  where, 
imder  the  shade  of  a  thick  ilex,  travellers  spread  their 
mats  for  the  purposes  of  refreshment  or  repose.  The 
place  is  called  Tatoi,  five  long  hours  at  a  good  pace 
from  Athens,  from  which  it  bears  exactly  north*north- 
east,  having  a  view  of  the  city  and  the  whole  plain  as 
far  as  tlie  Pineus.  On  a  hillock  above  the  fountain  are 
some  remains  of  an  ancient  wall.  A  path  strikes  off 
through  the  hills  to  the  east  to  Oropo,  the  ancient 
Oropus,  computed  about  four  miles  from  Tatoi. 

¥rom  Athens  to  the  foot  of  these  hills  is  about  twelve 
miles,  the  whole  way  over  a  plain  ;  but  the  flat  anciently 
included  in  the  district  belonging  to  the  city,  and 
called,  for  distinction,  Pedion,  the  Plain,  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  travellers  as  ending  with  the  olive- 
groves,  about  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Athens ;  which 
extent,  with  the  addition  of  the  distance  from  the  capital 
to  the  shore,  gives  a  length  of  nine  miles  to  the  whole 

•  Saj  the  direction  of  this  route  in    above  named  are  pfxlt  in  tliis  map 
the  map  given  in  the  unedited  '  An-    Kukubanes  and  Karakli. — [lbo4.j 
tiquitics  of  AtticA.*   The  village 
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plain.  Pococke  thought  nine  miles  the  length,  and  six 
miles  the  breadth,  of  the  district  in  question.  He  appears 
to  me  to  have  underrated  the  dimenmons  inbolli  instances; 
the  flat  more  properly  terminates  where  the  chaimel  of 
the  CephisBOB  takes  a  turn  towards  Gephissi^  perhaps 
eight  niik'S  from  the  city.  Beyond  that  place,  towards 
Casha,  Menidhi,  and  Tatoi,  the  aspect  of  the  country'  is 
more  bare  and  wild,  and,  under  Parnes  to  the  north- 
west, answers  to  the  description  of  the  district  attached 
to  Achama ;  and  some  vestiges  of  old  wall,  and  one  or 
two  wells,  which  are  to  be  seen  three  miles  nearer  than 
Casha  to  Athens,  may  point  out  the  site  of  that  town. 

The  region  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Pariies,  formerly 
caUed  Ps&ouia,  has  now  the  name  of  Panagia,  from  a 
rich  monasteiy  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

Decelea,  memorable  for  having  given  its  name  to  one 
of  the  many  wars  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  I 
was  boincwhere  in  the  direction  of  Tatoi,  iis  it  com- 
manded the  great  road  leading  from  Athens  to  Oropus 
and  to  Chalcis,  by  which  the  corn  of  Eubcea  was  con- 
veyed to  the  city.  Some  pieces  of  wall,  above  the 
fountain,  may  have  belonged  to  a  watch-tower  placed  in 
this  important  pass :  but  Tatoi  is  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  stadia,  fifteen  Roman  miles,  from  the  city, 
and  is  besides  too  far  from  the  plain,  on  which  (though 
some  of  the  works  were  visible  at  Athens)*  part  of  the 
Lacedemonian  fortifications  were  built.  I  neither  saw 
nor  heard  of  any  other  remains,  except  the  wall  above 
Tatoi.* 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  after  leaving  the  fountain 
we  continued  travelling  slowly  through  the  hills 
longing  to  the  mountain  anciently  called  Brilessos,  in 
the  r^on  of  Diacria,  over  a  precipitous  path,  amidst 

*  Thniqrd.  Ub.  Tii.  cap.  19. 

•  DfKclcii,  however,  is  i)lacod  cloeo  are  part  of  Pcntclicus,  wliose  oW  name, 

to  i  aloi  m  thu  alx)ve-ineDtioued  map,  an  before  rciuarked,  bectna  to  have 

aod  also  by  Golonfll  Tieake  (Northon  bera  BrilflBsna.— {1854.1 
Graeoe^  vol  ii.  p.  424).  The  hills 
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thick  woods  of  evergreens,  until  we  had  got  to  the 
north  of  the  high  range  of  Mount  Fames,  which  we 
now  saw  towering  into  the  clouds  in  the  distance.  We 

passed  a  solitary  church,  Ag-ios  Macurius,*  by  the  side 
of  a  torrent.  The  modern  territory  attached  to  Athens 
is  on  this  side  bounded  by  a  hne  which  runs  from  a 
point  two  hours  to  the  north  of  Gasha  to  this  church 
and  then  stretches  to  a  village,  Galamas,^  an  hour  to 
the  south  of  Oropo,  turning  thence  towards  Marathon. 
The  earhest  of  our  travellers  gives  the  name  of  Agios 
Macurius  to  these  hills,  which  were  then  guarded  by 
Albanians,  and,  by  a  strange  mistakci  calls  them  a  part 
of  Mount  Parnassus.* 

From  Agios  Macurius  we  began  to  descend,  going 
more  to  the  nortli,  until  we  found  ourselves  on  an  open 
and  extensive  plain,  with  a  high  tower  in  our  view,  to 
the  north-west,  at  a  distance  reckoned  about  four  hours 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We  went  northerly  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  through  a  well-cultivated  country, 
where  flocks  of  goats  were  browsing  amongst  the  low 
shrubs,  and  many  peasants  were  labouring  in  the  corn- 
fields. Two  or  three  villages  were  visible  on  the  sides 
of  the  hiUs  to  the  south,  formerly  belonging  to  a  range 
of  Cith»ron,  and  mixing  with  Brilessus  and  Fames.  To 
the  east  was  some  rising  ground,  which  prevented  us 
from  seeing  the  sea  near  the  port  Oropo ;  but  the  high 
land  of  the  Negroponte,  about  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Eretria,  seemed  a  part  of  the  main ;  and  indeed,  the 
strait  at  this  point  is  not  seven  miles  in  breadth.  The 
passage  from  Eretria  to  Delphinium,  the  port  of  Oropus, 
was  only  sixty  stadia. 

We  crosfcsed  the  Asopus  at  a  ford,  where  it  was  a 

•  Francis  Vernon,  in  liis  Letter  to  tlic  Royal  Society,  written  Jan.  10, 1676. 
Sue  Philosophical  Transactions  abridged,  vol.  iii.  p.  456. 

■  Oolonel  Leake  caUe  this  the  paas  Noffhem  Oreeoe,  vol.  li.  p.  438. 

of  St.  Mcrairius.— [1854.]  "  The  hill  ahovc  Kalanio  commands 

"  Kalamo  is    situated    on    tlie  ftgo*>d  viewofall  thcBurroundingpart« 

lieiy;hts  ahove  the  sea,  in  face  of  the  of  Attica  and  ikeotia,  and  of  the  oppo- 

decp  gulf  of  AUv6ri  in  Eiilxea.**—  eite  cottt  of  Enlxm.^— Ibid.— 
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nniddy  torrent  winding"  through  brushwood.  Just 
below  where  we  passed  the  river  it  flows  between  two 
rocky  hills.  In  a  short  time  the  road  divided,  one 
path  going  to  Negroponte,  northi^ardsi  the  other  to 
the  north-west,  towards  Thehes,  not  far  from  the  banks 
of  the  river.  We  continued  on  the  latter  for  an  hour 
in  the  plain,  wiili  low  hills  on  our  right,  wlu  n  we 
took  a  direction  more  to  the  north,  and  came  to  the 
ruined  tower.  Tliis  stands  on  an  eminence,  and,  thougli 
of  no  very  early  date,  is  composed  of  stones  apparently 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  building.  It  is 
sqnare,  of  considerable  dimensions  and  height,  tlie  sub- 
structure of  large  stones,  the  upper  part  of  brick.  It 
may  have  been  one  of  the  castles  of  the  Latin  princes^ 
or  perhaps  a  Turkish  watch-tower,  built  to  prevent  a 
surprise  from  the  fleets  of  the  Venetians.  It  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Bceotia 
which  is  to  the  east  of  Thebes ;  and  the  hillocks  at 
the  back  of  that  town  are  visible  from  it  in  the  nortli- 
north-western  point.  The  Asopus  is  seen  to  wind  from 
the  west-north-west.  The  appearance  of  all  the  adjacent 
plain  is  from  this  point  very  pleasing,  and  varied  with 
slopes  of  rising  ground,  crowned  with  tufts  of  shrubs. 
It  is  probably  the  portion  of  Boeotia  once  belonging  to 
the  powerful  city  of  Tanagra,^  whose  territory  stretched 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Oropus  along  the  shore  of 
the  strait  as  far  as  Aulis,  and  included  the  lands  of 
several  ruined  cities  more  inland,  towards  Thebes. 

Beyond  the  tower,  a  short  distance  only,  there  is  a 
small  village  called  Q^noe.  This  we  passed,  and,  going 
northwards  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Scimitari.*   This  place  consists  of  eighty  houses,  in- 

•  Tanagra  was  thirty  stadia  from  Oropus,  and  fifty  from  tlic  sea. — Paui;. 
BoBot.  p.  571 ;  Strab.  lib.  ix.  p.  403.  Wheler  believed'  that  he  had  discovered 
the  remains  of  Tanagm  at  SciuniiiOy  a  village  on  the  Ampo%  threa  hoan  ttom 
Egripo. 


•  "  A  raid  to  Dhrumisi,  Vathy,  to  the  right.  Soon  alterwardfi  wc 
and  iigriiw,  turm  off  at  the  reservoir   cuter  an  ojhjh  country,  well  cultivatod. 
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habited  by  Greeks,  and  is  the  property,  though  not  in 
the  territory,  of  AU  Pasha :  it  is  reckoned  five  hours 
from  Thebes,  and  three  from  the  Negroponte.   To  the 

e'dai  of  it,  at  a  little  distiinco,  is  a  large  tract  of  corn- 
fields, lying  on  gentle  swellings  of  the  plain,  and 
through  these  a  hroad  heaten  road,  with  some  parts  of 
it  paved,  leads  to  the  village. 

In  a  small  church  there  are  two  or  three  old  sepul- 
chral stones,  with  the  usual  insoription,  Xaipe,  but  with- 
out any  names. 

We  parsed  the  night  at  Scimitari,  and  the  next 
morning  set  out  for  the  Negroponte,  intending  to 
return  the  same  evening.  The  morning  was  very 
misty,  but  the  sky  cleared  up  towards  the  middle  of  the 
day.  The  road  was  at  first  to  the  north,  over  uneven 
downs ;  cultivated  near  the  village,  hut  soon  termi- 
nating in  lieaths  intersected  by  several  ravines.  In  one 
of  them  was  a  small  rivulet,  whose  direction  answers 
to  that  of  the  torrent  Thennodon,*  which  flowed  by 
Tanagra.  Before  us  we  had  a  view  of  the  strait,  and 
of  a  plain,  under  the  high  hills  in  the  island  Euhoea, 
covered  with  olive-groves. 

We  tm*ned  rather  to  the  left  as  we  approached  the 
shore,  and  passed  by  a  village,  Yathy,  crossing  over  the 
channel  of  a  small  river  which  runs  near  it  into  the 
strait.  Yathy  is  dose  to  the  shore,  and  to  a  bay,  for- 
merly called  the  Deep  Bay,  from  which  the  modern 
village  has,  I  suppose,  received  Its  name.  When  we 
came  to  the  shore,  we  continued  winding  along  a  very 
rocky  path  dose  to  the  sea.  We  took  our  course  round 
a  sniall  bay,  surrounded  by  low  stony  hills  almost  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  having  the  mouth  of  andent  wells 
visible  near  tiie  beach.    This  was  the  site  of  Auhs, 

aiif!  ill  twenty-seven  minutes  enter  which   was    certainly  Tanagra.'* — 

the    village    of   Skimitari.    Throe  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  chap,  xviii. 

miles  to  the  south  of  it  is  Grim4dha,  or  p.  454. — [1854.1 
Oriso&ia,  once,  perliapt,  the  name  of      '  Called  the  Lari  in  Gokoel  Leakeys 

A  iDfKlcm  villii;;c,  but  now  attiiclird  plan  (p.  484),  ;is  titc  Aaopm  Ib  oaUfld 

vnly  to  the  ruius  of  a  Uclieuic  city,  Vuricmi. — [lbd4.J 
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whose  port  would  contain  but  fifty  ships ;  so  that  it  is 
likely  that  the  Grecian  fleet  anchored  in  the  bay  called 
the  Deep.  The  site  is  similar  to  the  descriptian  in 
Strabo,  a  rocky  spot  (irerpw^te^  x"*P* ^hich  is  not  now, 
as  it  was  in  the  second  century,  watered  by  the  fountain 
of  Diana,  nor  sliaded  by  the  fruitful  pahn-troe.  When 
Pausanias  yisited  Aulis,  they  continued  to  show  a  piece 
of  the  plane-tree  mentioned  in  Homer,  and  the  knoll  on 
which  the  tent  of  Agamemnon  was  fixed ;  but  the  place 
was  almost  deserted,  and  the  few  who  still  continued  to 
liye  there  worked  at  a  pottery  ;*  at  present  it  is  entirely 
barren,  and  there  is  not  a  peasants  house  nearer  than 
the  village  of  Vathy.' 

It  was  some  time  before  we  caught  a  sight  of  the 
town  of  Negroponte/  or  (as  ihe  Greeks  call  it»  from  the 
corruption  of  the  word  Euripus)  Egripo,  as  it  is  placed 
on  tlie  north-east  side  of  a  broad  flat  peninsula,  which, 
projecting  into  the  bays  on  the  mainland,  makes  the 
windings  of  the  strait,  in  some  places,  look  like  inland 
lakes,  in  others  like  rivers^  as  the  breadth  enlarges  or 
diminishes.  The  outiiet  into  the  broader  arm  of  the  sea 
does  not  at  all  appear,  and  both  the  port  of  Vatliy  and 
that  of  Aulis  are  completely  laud-locked.  This  circum- 
stance in  some  measure  diminishes  the  surprise  which 
might  otherwise  be  felt  at  seeing  the  extreme  narrow- 
ness of  the  Euripus  itself  at  the  point  where  the  island 
and  the  main  are  joined  by  a  bridge. 

In  half  an  hour  iVom  the  bay  of  Yathy,  keejnng  by  the 
ed^G  of  the  water,  we  doubled  the  north-eastern  extre- 
mity of  those  hills  which  we  had  seen  from  our  village^ 
and  which,  now  called  Typo-Younoy'*  were  once  the 

<  Pans.  Ikwt.  p.  571. 

'  The  Frank  name  of  Negroponto  is  probably,  as  Wheler  has  conjectured, 
derivwl  ftom  thtt  oonfmiiiding  of  the  three  Oraek  worde,  # Ir  ^Byptno,  pro* 
oonmoed  *9rhif''Effput9o,  into  one  aonnd. 


'  For  the  ancient  to|H.^ra]>hy  of      ^  roluiicl  Leake  spells  this Khtypa. 
this  region  see  Colonel  Leake,  vol.  ii.  — [1804.] 
chap.  X  viii.  and  xlv.  6qsotia.--[1854.] 
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mountain  Messapius :  we  then  croesed  over  a  projecting 
tongue  of  stony  ground,  and,  going  for  some  time  on  a 

road  partly  paveil,  arrivt'tl  in  another  half-hour  at  the 
Eiiripus.  On  an  eminence  on  the  mainland  we  saw  a 
white  fort,  on  a  hill  called  Carabaha,  probably  the  Ca- 
nodthus  of  antiquity,'  commanding  the  bridge,  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  fortifications  of  Negroponte.^  The  sea  had 
in  this  place  every  appearance  of  a  river;  and  the 
banks,  on  tlie  Boeotian  side,  were  rather  high  and  rocky. 
We  dismounted,  and  led  our  horses  over  a  narrow 
bridge,  about  fifteen  paces  in  length,  and  then  over  a 
drawbridge  to  a  stone  tower  in  the  middle  of  the  strait, 
of  an  odd  circular  shape,  like  a  dice-box,  large  at  bottom 
and  top,  and  small  in  the  middle ;  the  mouths  of  im- 
mense cannon  appe  aring  through  round  embrasures, 
about  the  upper  rim.  Going  through  an  arch  in  this 
tower,  we  passed  on  to  a  bridge  of  wood,**  a  third 
part  longer  than  the  other,  standing  over  the  principal 
stream,  for  such  may  the  Euripus  strictly  be  called. 
We  then  entered  a  large  castle,  where  several  Turks, 
bristled  with  arms,  were  lounging  about ;  and,  con- 
tinuing for  some  time  through  that  part  of  the  town 
which  is  within  the  works  of  the  fortification,  came  to 
another  wooden  bridge,  as  long  as  both  of  those  over 
the  Buripus,  and  crossed  over  the  inoat,  a  broad  reedy 
marsh,  into  the  suburbs  of  Negropoute,  which  are  much 
more  considerable  than  the  city  within  the  walls. 

The  Turks  of  this  place  are  the  most  brutal,  if  com- 
mon fame  and  a  proverb  before  mentioned  do  not  belie 
them,  of  any  in  the  Levant  and  as  their  character 
prevents  travellers  from  visiting  the  town,  they  are  so 
unused  to  the  sight  of  a  Frank,  that  on  the  appearance 

*  See  Northern  Greeoe,  voL  ii.  ehep.   Greece,*  ehap.  xiv.— [1864.1 

xiv.— [1854.]  "  Whilst  I  write  (1S64X  I  see  that 

^  Soc  the  view  of  the  town  in  Words-  a  most  atrocious  murder,  apparently 

worth's  Greece,  p.  163. — L^^^'j  without  provocation  or  palliatioo  of 

•  This  is  a  drawhridoe  to  aHow  of  any  kind,  has  been  committed  at  this 
ill  passage  of  vesseu.  See  the  place.  The  victims  were  two  English 
hisko^  of  this  bridge  in  *  Northern  settlers,  a  man  and  his  wife. — [1^4.] 
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of  one  in  the  street  the  boys  scream  after  and  follow 
him,  and  the  men  abuse  him,  and  call  him  dog  and  in- 
fidel. This  was  all  the  inconvenience  I  experienced; 
though  I  must  confess  that  there  was  something  so  veiy 

diircrent  in  the  air  of  these  Mahometans  from  that  of 
those  amongst  whom  I  had  lately  lived,  that  I  should  not 
have  considered  a  long  stay  in  the  town  at  all  desirable. 

The  Waiwode  of  Athens  had  given  me  two  lettera, 
one  to  the  Yizier,  Bakir  Pasha,  another  to  a  rich  aga, 
at  whose  house,  though  he  himself  was  not  at  home,  T 
put  up  during  the  short  time  I  remained  in  the  place, 
and  was  treated  with  every  attention  by  the  people  of 
his  household. 

I  had  not  been  more  than  a  few  minutes  in  the  house 
before  I  was  visited  by  the  Greek  secretary  of  the 
Pasha,  t^  whom  I  delivered  my  letter,  saying,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  could  not  stay  to  pay  his  Highness  a 
visit.  A  Greek  of  the  Lsland  of  Tino,  who  wore  the 
Frank  habit  covered  ^^^th  a  long  cloak,  being  physician 
to  the  Pasha,  also  called  to  pay  his  respects.  He  had 
been  a  merchant  under  the  Imperial  protection,  but 
failed,  and  then  turned  physician,  when  the  Pasha  re- 
tained him  for  his  own  use  ;  much  against  the  will  of 
the  man,  it  seemed,  as  he  told  me,  "  I  am  not  a  slave — 
but,  though  I  have  been  here  eighteen  months,  his  High- 
ness will  not  let  me  go ;  yet  he  pays  me  well ;  I  have  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  meat  allowed  me  daily,  and  some 
piasters  at  the  end  of  the  year."  With  this  person, 
accompanied  by  my  attendants,  I  took  a  walk  about  the 
town. 

The  houses  are  mean  and  low,  the  streets  narrow,  and 
the  bazar  of  the  })oore8t  sort.  There  are  but  very  few 
Greeks  in  the  town,  and  no  one  representative  of  any 

Christian  power :  there  was  once  an  imperial  Consul, 
and  also  a  French  resident ;  but  on  some  suspicion  being 
entertained  of  one  of  them  with  respect  to  some  Turkish 
females,  a  body  of  Turks  surrounded  his  house,  and, 
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after  some  resistance,  cut  him  to  pieces  :  tlie  other  Frank 
of  course  fled.  They  told  me,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect, 
that  the  nmnber  of  houses  in  Egripo  was  about  eight 
hundred. 

To  the  east  of  the  town  there  is  a  sort  of  enclosure  or 
defence,  of  low  pales  :  on  the  north  is  an  eminence,  from 
which  you  have  the  best  view  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
high  mountains  at  the  back  of  the  town,  the  summits 
of  which  were  covered  with  snow.  From  the  hio-liest 
ridq-e,  which  is  called  Dhelfi,"  Athens,  Megara,  and 
the  wliole  of  tlie  sontli  of  Greece,  as  a  Turk  assured  me, 
appear  as  if  laid  out  immediately  below.  The  land  to 
the  north  and  east  of  the  town  is  open,  but  well  culti- 
vated ;  that  to  the  south  is  covered  with  fine  groves  of 
olive-trees,  and  interspersed  with  orange  and  lemon 
gardens ;  the  interior  of  the  town  is  not  so  well  fur- 
nished in  this  respect  as  most  Turkish  cities.  Negro- 
ponte  is  considered  extremely  unhealthy,  and  during  the 
summer  the  heat  is  almost  insupportable ;  at  that  period 
the  Turks  remove  their  &milies  to  small  houses  in  the 
groves  fitrther  down  to  the  south. 

As  I  was  walking  through  the  town  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  castle,  several  grave  Turks,  apparently  in 
oj£ce,  with  the  Greek  secretary  at  their  head,  approached 
me,  and  said  that  the  Yice-Govemor  of  the  place  de- 
sired me  to  visit  him.  I  excused  myself  for  some  time, 
but  was  at  last  obliged  to  comply,  and  accordingly  went 
through  the  usual  ceremony  of  pi[)es,  coffee,  sweetmeats, 
and  sherbet,  in  a  small  room  with  this  Tuik,  who  was 
pleasant  and  obliging. 

Whilst  in  his  chamber,  the  Grammaticos  (the  secre- 

•  Rescarchcfj  in  Greece,   p.  421.  1797,  discovered  the  remains  of  a  verj'^ 

The  most  interesting  perhaps  of  the  ancient  temple,  and  also  found  five 

Buboean  moantaiiu  is  that  above  ▼illfl^es,  mbabited  hy  men  who  are 

Carysto  at  the  southern  extremity  of  neither  Christians  nctr  Mahometans, 

the  island,  called  Ocha  by  Strabo  although  the  women  nre  Christians, 

(lib.  X.),  and  at  present  St.  Elias,  on  — Sec  VVal pole's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p. 

whioh  Mr.  Hftwkina,  in  September,  286.— [1864.] 
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tary)  enteFed,  aud  said  that  the  Vizier  himself  expected 
to  see  me.  I  could  not,  I  would  not  go ;  T  was  in  a 
travelliiig  dresB,  and  covered  with  dirt  by  riding.  No 
excoses  would  do — the  Vizier  was  holding  a  divan  on 

purpose ! !  The  Greek  became  pressing  and  impertinent; 
and,  accompanied  by  Demetrius,  tbe  j>liysician,  and  the 
secretary,  and  several  men  \vith  white  sticks  preceding, 
I  pushed  on  through  a  crowd  to  the  door  of  the  audienoe* 
chamber.  Here  was  a  freeh  difficulty— the  secretary 
told  me  I  must  enter  without  my  boots,  and  kiss  his 
Highness's  sli|)|)er.  Had  this  ceremony  been  nsnal, 
no  one  would  have  been  more  ready  to  comply  than 
myself;  nay,  I  would  not  on  any  account  have  dispensed 
with  the  latter  point  of  respect,  but  should  have  insisted 
upon  it  as  earnestly  as  did  Dr.  Moore*s  young  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  upon  saluting  the  Pope's  toe ; 
but  being  sure  that  it  was  merely  a  malicious  piece  of 
information  invented  by  the  (Ireek,  to  vex  me  for  my 
backwardness  in  visiting  his  master,  and  that  no  Frank 
traveller  had  ever  done  as  much  to  any  pasha,  I  de- 
murred, and  was  endeavouring  to  retire,  when  the  secre- 
tary went  into  the  audience-chamber,  and,  returning 
immediately,  said  that  the  Pasha  would  dispense  with 
the  form.  I  knew  the  whole  was  a  pretence,  but  pre- 
pared to  enter ;  and  really  not  wishing  to  dirty  his  car- 
pets with  my  boots,  which  were  plastered  with  mud, 
pulled  them  off,  putting  on,  however,  not  to  bate  any- 
thing on  the  important  point  of  dignity,  a  pair  of  yellow 
slippers. 

The  room  where  tlie  Pasha  received  me  was  very 
small,  and  crowded  with  his  Turks  in  office,  magnifi- 
cently dressed,  quite  as  well  as  himself — ^the  certain 
characteristic,  according  to  Cervantes,  t>f  a  great  man. 
The  sofa  on  the  left  was  occupied  by  three  or  four 
visitors  apparently ;  that  to  the  right,  except  a  corner  on 
which  the  Vizier  sat,  was  vacant.  His  Highness  made 
a  motion  for  me  to  sit  down  near  him.   The  Tiniot  phy- 
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sician  served  as  interpreter.  The  Pasha,  taking  his  ])ipe 
from  his  moiitli,  said  I  was  welcome — then  stopped  again 
— and  a  little  after  said  the  same  thing,  which  he  repeated 
after  an  interval  a  third  time.  This  I  understood  to  be 
highly  ceremonious ;  and,  indeed,  his  attention  was  very 
marked.  The  pipes  and  coffee  were  thrice  repeated ; 
sherbets,  sweetmeats,  and,  to  crown  the  entertainment, 
perfumes  and  rose-water  were  also  subjoined  to  the 
former  part  of  the  treat. 

The  Pasha  was  very  inquisitive,  as  usual,  and,  when  I 
rose  to  go  away,  begged  me  to  sit  down  again ;  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  excused  myself  from  sta3ring  that  night 
at  Egripo,  and  partaking  of  a  feast  to  wliicli  lie  invited 
me.  He  asked  what  he  could  do  for  me,  and  whether  I 
had  seen  everything  in  the  place  ?  He  added,  You  have 
looked  at  the  castle  from  without — there  is  nothing 
worth  seeing  in  the  inside  of  it." 

It  must  be  understood,  by  the  way,  that  the  Turks  are 
exceedingly  jealous  of  any  one  visiting  the  works  of 
these  fortifications  ;  and  will  sufter  no  Frank,  without  a 
firman  from  the  Porte,  to  inspect  them  :  tliis  I  knew,  and 
replied  that  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  outside,  but 
did  not  wish  to  look  at  the  interior  of  the  building.  He 
tlien  asked  what  I  had  come  to  see  ?  (The  curiosity  of 
travellers  is  a  constant  source  of  surprise,  and  of  a  little 
contempt,  amongst  the  Turks.)  1  answered,  "  the  town 
and  its  situation,  which  were  reported  to  be  very  beau- 
tiful; and  also  the  strait,  a  great  natural  curiosity." 
This  last  object  was  not  clearly  understood :  and  when, 
as  an  explanation,  I  added  that  it  was  the  stream  of 
water  under  the  bridge  to  which  I  alluded,  the  visages 
of  all  in  the  room  put  on  an  air  of  astonishment,  mixed 
with  a  certain  smile,  chastised  by  the  gravity  of  their 
looks,  altogether  indescribable ;  and  the  Vizier  asked 
me,  with  a  great  deal  of  naivete,  whether  I  had  no  water 
of  that  sort  in  my  own  country  ?  adding,  that  England 
being,  as  he  heard,  an  island,  he  should  have  thought 

VOL.  I.  2  o 
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we  had  great  plenty.  I  endeavoured  to  inform  liim 
that  it  was  not  the  aaltneaB  of  the  water  to  which  I 
alludedy  but  the  flax  and  reflux.  That  thiB  did  not 
serve  me  in  any  stead  was  evident  from  the  oontinued 

surprise  marked  in  the  faces  of  all  present ;  but  his  Iligh- 
nesR  assured  me  that  I  should  have  the  pro})cr  attend- 
ance to  convey  me  to  the  bridge,  where  I  might  view 
the  object  of  my  journey. 

Shortly  after  this  I  withdrew ;  and  returning  down 
stairs,  saw  my  attendant  Demetrius  besieged  by  all  the 
fine-dressed  men  who  had  officiated  in  the  room,  and  who, 
the  moment  he  opened  his  purse  to  make  the  customary 
presents  for  me,  thronged  about  him,  and  so  frightened 
him,  that  he  parted  with  eveiy  zequin  in  his  pocke^ 
amounting  to  between  eight  and  nine  guineas.  Their 
clamour  and  importunity  were  such,  that  he  had  forgot 
the  prudent  and  usujil  plan  of  callinjE^  for  the  pipebearer, 
the  pages  carrying  in  the  cofifee,  sweetmeats,  sherbet,  and 
perfiune,  and  giving  to  each  five  piasters :  in  fact,  he 
was  altogether  terrified,  and  had  some  excuse  for  his 
alarms. 

But  the  most  ridiculous  part  of  tlie  proceeding  was 
to  come,  and  one  which  I  am  rather  loth  to  dut-ail,  as 
the  principal  character  in  the  farce  was  unwillingly 
acted  by,  or  rather  forced  upon,  myself. 

Several  of  the  Paaha's  soldiers  were  waiting  without 
in  the  yard,  and  these,  preceded  by  two  of  the  most 
reverend-looking  personages  of  the  whole  court,  Chiauses 
or  chamberlains,  with  white  wands  and  their  Ijeards 
hanging  down  to  their  waists,  accompanied  me  in  a  sort 
of  procession  towards  the  bridge.  We  had  some  dis> 
tanoe  to  walk ;  the  crowd  gathered  as  we  proceeded, 
and  in  a  short  time  our  train  filled  the  street.  We 
walked  very  slowly,  the  two  majestic  conductors  being 
saluted  respectfully  by  fifty  people  whom  we  met,  and 
very  leisurely  returning  the  salllm  and  usual  obeieance* 

The  passengers  and  surrounding  crowd  perpetually 
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questioned  my  attendants  as  to  the  object  of  the  pro- 
cession, and  were  told  that  a  Frank  was  going  to 
look  at  the  water.  I  could  hear  the  Turkish  words 
signifying  "Water,  water/*  a  hundred  times  re- 
peated. 

I  advanced  to  the  bridge  with  all  my  suite,  went  half 
way  across  it,  and,  looking  over  the  railings  half  a 
minute,  turned  round  to  one  of  the  grave  chamberlains 
and  said  I  was  satisfied ;  when  he  and  his  companions 
bowed  profoundly,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  turned 
on  their  heels,  and  marshalled  and  |)ruceded  the  attend- 
ants back  to  the  house  where  I  had  left  my  horses,  a 
great  crowd  following  as  before. 

To  each  of  these  great  courtiers^  whose  furred  cloaks 
were  worth  more  than  all  my  travelling  wardrobe,  and 
to  whom,  had  I  not  known  the  Turks  pretty  well  by 
that  time,  I  should  have  been  afraid  to  have  olTered 
any  present  of  money,  I  gave  a  zequin,  a  little  more 
than  half  a  guinea ;  and  for  the  receipt  of  this  they 
bowed  as  gravely  as  ever,  and  returned  slowly  to  the 
palace,  walking,  as  is  the  &shion  of  the  higher  orders 
in  Turkey,  with  their  toes  turned  inwards. 

After  this  ridiculous  adventure  I  did  not  stir  out  of 
the  aga*8  house  until  my  horses  were  ready  to  leave 
the  town,  nor  attempt  to  obtain  any  other  view  of  the 
water  than  that  which  I  got  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  island. 

What  I  observed  of  the  Euripus  was,  that  the  stream 
flows  with  violence,  like  a  mill-race,  under  the  bridges, 
and  that  a  strong  eddy  is  observable  on  that  side  from 
which  it  is  about  to  run,  about  a  hundred  yards  above 
the  bridges:  the  current,  however,  not  being  at  all 
apparent  at  a  greater  distance,  either  to  the  soulh  or 
north.  Yet  the  ebbing  and  flowing  are  said  to  be 
visible  at  ten  or  a  dozen  leagues'  distance,  at  each  side 
of  the  strait,  by  marks  shown  of  the  rising  and  falling 

of  the  water  in  several  small  bays  in  both  coasts.  The 
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depth  of  the  stream  is  very  inconsiderable,  not  much  • 
more  than  four  feet. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  get  any  account  of 

this  pliL'iiomenon.  The  Tiniot  doctor  told  me  that 
"  per  Dio,  lie  liad  never  beeu  to  look  at  it;  but  that,  if 
any  one  had  told  me  that  the  change  took  ]>lace  more 
than  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  he  fEmcied  the  person 
had  lied/'  The  secretary  said  it  changed  seven  times  | 
in  that  space  of  time ;  and  one  of  the  Turks  guarding 
the  tower  between  the  two  1  n  idges,  and  living  on  the 
spot,  averred  that  it  altered  its  course  five  times,  favour- 
ing me  at  the  same  time  with  the  cause  of  this  miracle. 

Not  a  great  many  years  ago/'  said  he,    this  water  ' 
was  like  any  other  part  of  the  sea,  and  did  not  flow  at 
all ;  but  a  Hadji  (that  is,  a  holy  Turk,  who  had  beeu 
to  Mecca),  being  a  prisoner  in  that  tower  when  the 
iu£dels  had  the  place,  and  confined  in  a  dark  cell, 
where  he  could  see  nothing  but  the  water  below  I 
through  a  hole  in  his  dungeon,  begged  of  God  to  send 
him  some  sign  by  which  he  might  know  when  to  pray. 
His  request  was  granted,  by  the  change  which  imme- 
diately took  place  in  the  flowing  and  reflowing  of  the  I 
stream;  and  since  tliit  time  the  current  has  altered  iu  . 
course  at  each  of  the  five  seasons  of  prayer."  ' 

The  man  told  this  story  with  the  air  of  a  person  who 
believed  H  himself  ;  yet  it  ^  clear  en^gh  that. 

though  he  had  daily  opportunities  of  so  doing,  he  had  | 
never  thought  of  ascertaining  whether  the  tide  did 
change  at  daybreak,  at  midday,  two  hours  and  a  half  i 
before  sunset,  at  sunset,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  after  | 
— ^the  five  times  prescribed  by  the  Mahometan  law.   If  | 
the  fellow  was  not  in  jest,  of  which,  as  he  spoke  to  me  j 
through  an  interpreter,  I  could  not  be  a  very  adequate 
judge,  he  gave  surely  as  strong  an  example  as  could  be 
well  imagined,  of  the  disinclination,  so  apparent  in  the 
followers  of  all  ridiculous  superstitions,  to  convince 
themselves  of  the  folly  of  their  credulity.    He  might 
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any  day  have  found  out  that  the  tale  was  not  true,  and 
that  the  Hadji  had  not  obtained  permission  of  Ood  that 
the  course  of  the  sea  should  he  altered  at  the  five  periods 
settled  for  offering  up  the  prayers  of  the  believers. 
Yet,  with  the  feelings  of  a  true  devotee,  he  preferred 
to  propagate,  rather  than  to  examine,  the  holy  fable ; 
and,  in  spite  of  evidenoe  forced  upon  his  constant 
notice,  would  not  trust  himself  with  a  suspicion  of  its 

falsity. 

%.' 

Had  Aristotle  hit  upon  so  easy  a  solution  of  this 
wonder,  he  would  have  addressed  himself  to  a  people  as 
reUgious,  and  consequently  as  credulous,  as  the  Turks. 

The  account  which  Wheler  copied  from  the  Jesuit 
Babin^  and  collected  on  the  spot,  although  not  from  his 
personal  experience,  as  he  was  not  long  enough  in  the 
place,  was,  that  it  was  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the 
tides  of  the  ocean  for  eighteen  days  of  every  moon,  and 
was  irregular,  having  twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen 
Sowings  and  ebbings,  for  the  other  eleven  days,  that  is, 
that  it  was  regular  for  tlie  three  last  days  of  the  old 
moon  and  the  eight  first  of  the  new,  then  irregular  for 
five  days,  regular  again  for  the  next  seven,  and  irregular 
for  the  other  six.  The  water  seldom  rose  to  two  feet, 
and  usually  not  above  one ;  and,  contrary  to  the  ocean, 
it  flowed  towards  the  sea,  and  ebbed  towards  the  main- 
land of  Thessaly,  northwards.  On  the  irregular  days 
it  rose  for  half  an  hour,  and  fell  for  three  quarters ;  but 
when  regular,  was  six  hours  in  each  direction,  losing 
an  hour  a  day.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  influenced  by 
the  wind.  This  detail,  however,  which  I  conclude  to  be 
correct,  does  not  attempt  to  account  for  the  irregular 
changes,  nor  for  the  diflerence  of  number  in  those 
irregular  changes. 

1  feel  quite  unqualified  to  speak  on  such  a  debated 
point ;  and  shall,  therefore,  only  add  what  was  told  me 
by  a  Greek  of  Athens  who  had  resided  three  years  at 
Egripo.    He  said  that  he  considered  the  changes  to 
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depend  chiefly  upon  the  wind,  which,  owing  to  the 
lii^li  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  strait,  is  particularly 
variable  in  tliis  place.  Ihe  two  great  gulfs,  for  so  they 
may  be  called,  at  the  north  and  south  of  the  strait^* 
which  present  a  large  surface  to  every  storm  thai  Uowb, 
and  receive  the  whole  force  of  the  Archipelago,  oom- 
mnnicate  with  each  other  at  tliis  iiiu  imv  shallow  chan- 
nel ;  so  that  the  Enripiis  may  be  a  sort  of  barometer, 
indicative  of  every  change,  and  of  whatever  rising  and 
falling  of  the  tide^  not  visible  in  the  open  expanse  of 
waters,  there  may  be  in  these  seas.  I  did  not,  however, 
see  any  marks  of  the  water  being  ever  higher  at  one 
time  than  at  another. 

He  added  that  he  observed  that  when  the  wind  was 
north  or  south,  that  is,  either  up  or  down  the  strait, 
the  alteration  took  place  only  four  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours ;  but  ibtt  when  it  was  from  the  east,  and 
blew  strongly  over  the  high  mountains  behind  Egrip<i, 
the  refluxes  were  more  frequently  visible,  and  occurred 
ten  or  twelve  times  a  day ;  and  that,  iu  particular,  im- 
mediately before  the  full  of  the  moon,  the  turbulence 
and  eddies,  as  well  as  ihe  rapidity  of  the  stream,  were 
very  much  increased.  There  was  never,  at  any  season, 
any  ceii^in  rule  with  respect  either  to  the  period  or 
the  number  of  the  changes. 

Those  of  the  ancients  who  inquired  into  this  phe- 
nomenon were  aware  that  the  stoiy  of  the  Euripus 
changing  its  course  always  seven  times  during  the  day 
was  unfounded  ;  and  the  account  given  of  it  by  livy  • 
corresponds,  in  some  measure,  with  that  of  my  Athenian 

•  Nam  et  venti  utriusque  teriaj  praealtis  uiontibuij  subiti  ac  proccllusi  m- 
d(  jiciuui,  et  fretum  ipsnm  Evripi  noo  septiee  die,  sicnt  tmm  fert,  t«mi>oribii8 
stetit  iwdpracat ;  fed  t(  nu  rc  in  in'xlum  vcnti,  nunc  hue  nunc  ilhic  vcrfo  mari, 
yelut  monte  pradpiti  cievolutuB  tonens  rapitttr. — Tit  lAr.  lib.  xxviiL 
capw  6. 

■  That  to  the  northward  ib,  cailwl    aluUlowa, — NurUic-ni  Ci recce,  voL  ii. 
St.  Minas;  the  iioutiiem  is  named  p.  266.— [1964.] 
Viirk«s  or  Vnlko,  fW>m  itts  muddy 
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mfonnant.  The  bridge  which  anciently  oonnected  the 
main  and  the  island  was  considerably  longer  ihan  that 
which  at  present  serves  the  same  purpose.* 

We  are  informed  that  the  strait  was  made  more 
narrow  by  a  dyke  which  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis 
constructed  to  lessen  the  passage ;  and  it  is  by  no 
meand  improbable  that  the  whole  of  the  flat  on  which 
the  fortiEed  part  of  Egripo  now  stands,  and  which  is 
surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  wide  marsh,  was 
formerly  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Euripus. 

I  did  not  hear  of  any  remains  of  the  ancient  Chalcis* 
in  or  near  the  modem  town ;  the  castle,  and  some  of 
the  oldest  houses,  retain  signs  of  the  old  Venetian 
buildings;  and  some  very  large  stones  in  the  works 
look  as  if  they  had  once  belonged  to  more  superb 
edifices. 

This  island  was  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  possessions  of  Venice  during  the  proq)erity  of 
that  powerful  republic;  and  one  of  the  memorials  of 

former  greatness  disyjlayed  at  this  day  at  St.  Marc's 
is  the  standard  of  the  kingdom  of  Negropoiite.  The 
capital  town,  for  many  years  after  its  reduction  by 
Mahomet  the  Second,  was  the  usual  residence,  and 
under  the  immediate  command,  of  the  Gapudan  Pasha, 
the  High  Admiral  of  the  Turkish  fleets. 

The  Turks  have  a  constant  apprehension  that  some 
effort  is  intended  against  this  island  by  the  Christian 
Powers,  and  are  consequently,  as  beibre  hinted,  ridi- 
culously cautious  about  the  fortifications  of  Egripo. 

My  sourgee,  or  postman,  told  me  that  he  had  been 
witness  to  an  unpleasant  scene  in  this  place.    A  Frank 

^  '£<m  mil  iif  a^ry  yt^vpa  d{irXfftfpM.-~Stmb.  lib.  ix.  p.  408»  edit.  Xyknd. 

^  Rut  Colonel  Leake  Ray.s  that  *'  in  wliich   supplied  Chalcis   in  Roman 

the  plain  adjacent  to  the  town  fit'  tinjes"  (vol.  ii,  chap,  xiv.  p.  262). 

£^po  are  three  ancient  excavated  Sec  hi»  map  at  p.  2(i4.    Ue  saw  some 

obtflms;  and  fartber  aontb,  at  the  fraaineiits  of  white  marble  in  the 

distance  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  are  waTla^andabiiatof  a  Statue.'— [1864.] 
the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct  upon  arches, 
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traveller,  having  a  firman  from  the  Porte,  visited  the 
castle,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when  the  Captain  of  the 
Turkish  gnard  stepped  up  to  him,  and  asked  him  for  bis 
Imperial  licence  for  seeing  the  place.  The  Frank  gave 
him  what  he  desired ;  upon  which  the  Tnrk,  ]>erusing 
it  very  seriously,  asked  him  if  he  had  no  other  order,  | 
and,  being  answered  in  the  negative,  exclaimed,  "  I  see 
here  a  permission  for  you  to  come  into  the  castle,  but 
noneforyoutogoout!"  and  so  saying,  he  shut  the  gate 
and  confined  the  traveller  for  some  days,  as  a  warning 
to  him  for  the  future  to  repress  his  curiosity. 

I  have  since  heard  of  a  similar  transaction  having 
taken  place  in  Candia,  with  the  addition  that  the  Frank, 
an  Enrrlisliman,  resisted,  and  was  killed*  The  Turks  of 
both  islands  bear  much  the  same  character  for  ferocily 
and  hatred  of  strangers ;  but  the  Gandiote  is  the  more  i 
lively  and  spirited  of  the  two,  and  his  nation  bupplies 
all  the  best  sailors  in  the  Turkish  fleet. 

In  addition  to  their  other  vile  propensities,  the  Negro- 
pontines  are  distinguished,  amongst  a  nation  of  sensual- 
ists, by  that  horrid  perversity  of  taste  which  an  ancient 
historian  has  superadded  as  a  disgusting  trait  to  his 
finished  picture  of  a  villain,*  and  which  appears  an  un- 
warrantable excess  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  Orientals 
themselves. 

The  island  is  now,  as  it  was  formerly,  valuable,  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the 

quantity  of  corn  with  which  it  supplies  the  adjacent 
countries.  Twenty  for  one  is  mentioned  as  the  common 
return  of  grain.' 

From  Egripo  we  returned,  by  a  shorter  way  tiian 

■  Xenophon  (Cyr.  Aoab.  fin.  lib.  ii.),  iu  Lis  characUT  of  M«n(Hi  the  The*- 
Kalian.  \vi  with  what  ovjlm-ss  does  this  Greek  talk  of  tlie  more  usual  cnor- 
iwity  of  his  age  and  country  I  (tsee  his  story  of  Kpisthenes,  p.  r>32.)  He 
neither  expraases  nor  wishes  to  ezmte  any  abhorrence,  but  opens  his  narrative 
fi\n\\Ay,  'Ein(r3(vrfs  d«     rif  *0\w6un  wmlttpiartfs  and  aft«rwanls» 

•  The  Tauric  Chersonese,  however,  produced  thirty .—-.Stmb.  lib.  vii.  p.  311, 
etlit.  Xyland. 
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that  which  we  had  traversed  in  the  moining,  to  Scimi- 
tari,  crossing  a  cleft  in  the  hills  hefore  we  came  to  Yathy, 

a  little  beyond  the  port  of  Aiilis,  most  probably  in  the 
exact  direction  of  the  road  wliich  formerly  led  from 
Chalcis  to  Thebes.  The  very  ancient  city  of  Myca- 
lefBSnSy*  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  sorronnded  with  ex- 
tensive fields  (evpvxopov  'MvKoKfiffffov  is  the  expression 
of  Homer),  was  in  this  qnarter  of  Boeotia,  which  after- 
wards came  under  the  power  of  Tanao^a,  a  city  inde- 
pendent long  after  the  authority  of  Thebes  had  declined.** 
Vast  numbers  of  coins  have  been  found  by  the  peasants 
of  this  village  in  ploughing  up  the  neighbouring  plain. 
A  large  collection  was  presented  to  me ;  one  of  them 
was  a  copper  coin  of  Tanagra  ;  it  had  been  found  near 
a  spot  called  Grematha,^  one  hour  and  a  half  to  the 
south  of  Scimitari. 

Returning  to  my  village,  and  waiting  for  some  re- 
freshment, I  attended  a  burial.  The  dead  was  a  poor 
woman  who  had  been  alive  when  I  left  the  place  in 
the  morning.  She  was  carried  in  a  rug  into  the  little 
church,  and  laid  down  on  the  floor,  with  nothing  but  a 
thin  strip  of  cotton  tied  about  her.  Two  caloyers  per- 
fonned  the  service  over  her  in  a  hasty  manner,  when 
she  was  carried  out,  and  put  into  a  trench  not  deeper 
than  two  or  three  feet.  Before  putting  her  in  the 
grave  they  tied  sandals  to  her  feet,  which,  when  she 
was  laid  in  the  earth,  were  adjusted  by  a  man  who 
jumped  into  the  pit  and  placed  them  upright,  like  those 
of  a  recumbent  statue  on  a  tomb :  the  same  person, 
taking  a  small  flat  stone,  on  which  one  of  the  priests 
had  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  laid  it  upon  her  breast, 
and  immediately  after  with  the  assistance  of  others, 

Plin.  cap.  vii.,  "  Tanagra,  liber  populus." 

'  Colouel  Leake  has  identifiod  the  chap.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  204  —[1854.] 

hill  to  the  north-west  of  the  road  hy  ^  The  site  of  Tana<;ra,  accurdiii^  lu 

which  I  rcturiKKl  to  Scimitari  as  the  Colonel  Leake,  as  before  mentimied. — 

Kite  of  Mycalcasus. — See  his  tnap^  [lS54.j 
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covered  the  body  with  earth.  There  were  six  old 
women  attending  as  mourners,  but  tliey,  a^*  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  congregation,  seemed  rather  merry  than 
sad,  behaving  with  a  le?vity  which  I  was  proceeding  to 
remark  upon,  when  one  of  them  said,  Why  shoiikl  we 
weep  for  her  ?  she  was  an  orphan ;  she  was  sixty  years 
old  ;  bow^  can  any  one  care  for  ssiich  a  person  ?'*  It  is 
impossible  to  answ^er  a  question  dictated  by  sentiments 
80  frequently  felt,  though  so  seldom  confessed,  by  the 
generality  of  mankind. 

The  day  afterwards  m  v  |)arty  proceeded  on  the  ix>ad 
towards  Megara,  determining  so  to  contrive  the  journeys 
that  I  might  sleep  the  first  night  at  a  monastery  situated 
iu  the  southeru  dechvities  of  Cithaeron,  and  from  that 
place  visit  the  ruins  of  Plataea. 

The  path  lay  to  the  south  for  an  hour  and  a  half  over 
a  plain,  the  oom-lands  of  which  are  attached  to  the 
village  of  ^^cimitari ;  it  then  passed  under  a  low  hill, 
the  spot  called  Grematba,  round  which,  particularly  to 
the  south  and  east,  are  several  pieces  of  ancient  walls, 
besides  some  remains  of  a  large  building  on  the  sunmiit* 
If  this  place  is  not  too  &r  from  the  sea,  it  answers 
tolerably  to  the  site  of  Tanagra,  and  the  hill  above  may 
be  that  once  called  Cerycius.  It  is  west  from  the  tower 
near  (Enoe,  and  south-south-west  from  Thebes. 

The  road  from  Tanagra  to  Platsda,  two  hundred 
stadia,*  was  rough  and  moontainous.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance beyond  Qrematha  we  crossed  the  Asopus,  and 
came  directly  into  the  mountains,  a  range  of  Elatias.  or 
(jitbccron,  and  soon  passed  a  ruined  chapel  on  a  knoll. 
In  this  chapel  are  parts  of  the  shaflis  of  four  small 
marble  columns,  which  have  given  the  spot  the  wme 
of  Gastri.  The*  road  then  lay  to  ihe  west-north-west. 
On  a  height  above  to  the  left,  south-east,  we  saw  a 
village  Mavromati.    Still  ascending  and  turning  more 

*  Colonel  Leake  Uiinks  tliis  diutanoe,  which  i»  ftum  StnboL  too  smt 
—[1854.]  ^ 
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westward  for  about  an  hour,  we  got  into  a  naiTow 
valley,  with  rocky  hills  on  each  side,  and  continued 
through  this,  in  a  path  which  was  only  a  goat-track, 
for  another  hour,  when  we  came  upon  the  road  we  had 

before  travelled  from  Thebes  to  Athens,  having  on  our 
left  the  ruined  tower. 

Instead  of  remaining  in  the  same  direction,  west- 
ward towards  Plataea,  and  so  travelling  through  that 
part  of  Boeotia  which  was  called  Parasopia,  we  turned 
into  this  road,  and,  crossing  the  low  rocky  ridge  of 
Citlueron  to  the  south,  went  over  the  west^^rn  extremity 
of  the  plain  of  Scuurta,  passing  by  the  village  of 
Sialisi.  We  then  went  again  to  the  westward,  and 
got  in  half  an  hour  into  the  mountains.  Githieron  here 
is  very  hi^h,  and  covered  with  thick  woods,  chiefly  of 
pine,  which  have  given  it  the  modern  name  of  i^lalias. 

There  was  no  direct  path  to  the  monastery  of  which 
we  were  in  search,  so  that  we  soon  lost  our  way,  and 
parted^  some  of  us  keeping  high  up  on  the  brows,  and 
the  others  striking  lower  down,  directly  across  several 
narrow  valleys  and  chasms,  towards  the  point  whither 
we  directed  our  steps.  I  gave  my  horse  to  one  of  the 
I>08tnien,  and,  Reeing  a  building  rising  above  the  trees 
on  the  ledge  of  a  rock  at  some  distance,  made  towards 
it,  penetrating  into  a  woody  dell,  where  two  torrents 
fix>m  the  opposite  hiUs  united  their  streams,  and  rolled 
down  a  steep  precipice  into  the  plains  below.  I  had 
gone  too  quick  for  Demetrius,  who  was  left  behind 
me  amongst  the  woods.  It  was  a  still  evening,  and  no 
other  sound  was  to  be  heard  but  the  gentle  dashing  of 
the  torrent,  at  the  brink  of  which  I  was  stooping  down, 
when  the  echoes  of  Gith»ron  were  at  once  awakened  by 
the  shouting  of  my  attendant,  and,  starting  up,  I  heard 
my  name  repeated  an  if  in  thunder  from  every  corner  of 
the  vast  amphitheatre  of  woody  hills  around  me.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  the  man  himself  appeared ;  and^ 
being  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  iiis  alansi,  s^d, 
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**  I  was  afraid,  Sir,  that  you  luiglit  have  been  encountered 
by  Bome  wild  beast :  the  mountains  are  full  of  them/' 

I  was  not  perhaps  quite  so  apprehensive  of  the  wild 
beastSy  that  is  the  wolves,  as  Demetrius,  but,  wishing 
to  reach  the  monastery,  proceeded  to  climb  the  ascent 
l)efore  us.  We  soon  overtook  a  monk  and  a  little  boy, 
driving  an  ass  laden  with  faggots  up  a  steep  zigzag  path 
through  the  woods,  and,  taking  them  lor  guides,  arrived, 
after  a  good  deal  of  fatigue,  at  the  end  of  our  day's 
journey. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  could  gain  admittance ; 
and  had  not  Demetrius  made  himself  known  to  a  monk 
wlio  held  parley  with  us  from  one  of  the  casementis,  we 
should  not  have  been  suffered  to  enter.  My  Athenian, 
who  knew  this  fraternity  very  well,  told  them  at  first 
that  we  only  wanted  to  see  their  church,  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  modem  Greece,  and  extolled  as  sucli  in 
Mcletiiis'  Gcograpliy.  Whilst,  however,  we  were  sur- 
veying the  interior  of  that  building,  they  were  told  we 
intended  to  pass  the  night  with  them ;  when  they  asked 
who  were  coming  behind  of  the  party,  and  were 
answered  an  Albanian,  a  Christian.  Yasily  at  this 
moment  entered  the  church,  and  confirmed  the  report 
by  crossing  himself  very  devoutly.  They  then  frankly 
confessed  that,  had  they  beheld  this  person  before  we 
had  been  let  in,  they  would  certainly  not  have  opened 
their  gates,  especially  as,  seeing  tiiat  we  were  not  in 
the  higliway  (pcuriXikr)  arpara),  they  had  some  suspicions 
of  us,  and  were  afraid  of  being  entrapj)ed,  as  they  had 
been  a  week  before,  to  be  the  unwilling  hosts  of  a  very 
large  party  for  many  days ;  as  it  vras,  however,  they 
accommodated  us  with  a  room  in  one  of  the  comers  of 
the  quadrangular  building,  and  were  attentive  and 

hospitable. 

Agios  Mek'tius,  for  so  it  is  called,  is  placed  on  a  gi  ten 
area  half  way  up  the  sides  of  Citha^ron,  the  only  Hat 
spot  to  be  found  in  the  mountain,  which,  both  above  and 
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below  the  monastery,  is  a  mass  of  vast  precipices,  shaded 
with  dark  forests  of  pine.   A  greien  vale  of  some  extent, 

at  tlie  foot  of  the  mountain,  covered  with  flocks  and 
herds  belonging  to  the  monks,  and  the  road  to  Megara, 
winding  over  the  opposite  hills  to  the  sonth,  are  seen 
from  this  spot,  but  the  surrounding  woods  shut  out  the 
view  on  every  other  side* 

The  building  is  larger  than  that  on  Mount  Pendele, 
or  any  other  monastery  which  we  visited,  but  is  of  tlie 
same  rude  and  massy  construction,  with  only  one  iron 
door  of  entrance,  and  several  casements,  or  rather  loop- 
holes, in  the  upper  parts  of  the  walls,  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  windows  for  the  cells,  and  whence  musketry 
may  be  successfully  used  on  an  emergency.  The  monks 
are  supplied  with  guns  and  other  arms,  and,  unless 
taken  by  surprise,  could  never  be  forced  to  admit  any 
body  of  men,  however  large.  The  experiment  has  fre- 
quently been  tried  by  parties  of  Albanians,  travelling 
from  Thebes  througli  the  Megaris  into  the  Horea,  who 
have  always  been  repulsed. 

These  stout  saints  should  be  in  number  fifty,  but  at 
present  there  are  only  ten  resident  caloyers,  and  five 
more  superintending  distant  metochis.  For  the  re- 
cruiting? of  their  order  thev  have  established  a  small 
school  in  the  monastery,  and  ten  or  twelve  boys  are 
instructed  in  all  the  accompli  si  unen  is  which  are  neces- 
sary for  their  intended  profession,  that  is,  to  read  the 
ritual  of  the  Greek  Church  in  a  quick  singsong  tone. 
These  lads  are  well  fed,  clothed,  and  loc^ged  by  the 
monks;  and  their  parents  have  all  the  care  and  ex- 
pense of  their  children  taken  at  once  off  their  hands, 
besides  being  sure  that  they  will  be  comfortably  estab- 
lished in  this  life,  and  secure,  as  they  think,  of  a  bright 
reversion  in  the  next. 

The  church  of  St.  Meletius  has  a  dome,  supported 
by  pillars  of  red  marble,  generally  supposed  to  be  por- 
phyry.  Before  the  sanctuary  are  two  octagonal  pilasters 
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of  the  same  material,  and  four  smaller  pillars  of  marble 
support  the  dome  of  the  holy  recess.    The  monkfi,  who 

before  liad  li;ul  some  dealings  with  Demetrius  as  a  | 
painter,  consulted  him,  in  my  ])resence,  about  a  scheme 
they  had  in  view  of  taking  down  these  marble  pillars, 
and  supplying  their  place  with  four  of  wood.  These, 
they  obiserved,  would  better  bear  and  display  the  gilding 
with  which  they  intended  to  adorn  the  whole  interior  of 
the  building!!!    The  pillars  are  of  a  size  that  shows 
they  must  have  been  taken  from  some  remaius  near  the 
spot ;  and  in  a  grove  a  little  below  the  monastery  there  | 
is  a  grotto  and  a  bath,  apparently  ancient,  and  perhaps 
belonging  to  some  chapel  sacred  to  one  of  the  deities 
of  Cithaiion,  from  wliich  tlie  marbles  may  have  been 
removed  to  the  church  of  Melotius.    There  is  a  8e[ml-  i 
chrai  inscription  on  a  stone  inserted  iu  the  wall  on  one 
side  of  the  church  door. 

It  seems  that  the  ancient,  as  Well  as  the  modern  | 
Greeks,  were  fond  of  fixing  their  habitations  in  the 
highest  accessible  spots  on  tlie  sides  of  their  mountains, 
cousrdting  at  the  same  time  their  health  and  their 
security.  The  latter  object  has  been  particularly  at- 
tended to  by  the  monks,  who,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
have  selected  almost  every  beautiful  spot,  either  in  the 
valleys  or  on  the  slopes  of  woody  hills,  for  the  site  of 
their  immerous  monasteries,  have  also  fixed  some  of 
these  holy  retreats  on  the  very  peaks  of  the  highest 
rocks,  whither  it  does  not  appear  how  it  was  possible  to 
convey  materials  for  erecting  their  cells. 

One  may  surely  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  charms 
life  can  have  fur  a  caloyer  of  St.  Meletius,  a  prisoner 
on  the  ridcre  of  a  rock.  Security  is  not  acceptable 
on  such  conditions.  Yet,  from  amongst  the  varieties 
of  human  conduct,  we  may  collect  other  instances  of 
voluntary  privations  equally  unaccountable,  and  pro- 
duced, independently  of  habit  or  constraint,  by  original 
eccentricity  of  mind.    A  monk  of  St.  Meletius,  sitting 
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with  one  or  two  others  of  hia  order  in  my^  cell,  and 
taking  a  glaas  or  two  of  rosBoglio,  which  we  usually 
carried  with  ns  in  our  canteen,  confessed  to  mu  tliat  be 
never  had  in  his  life  felt  an  inclination  to  change  his 
place,  and,  having  from  his  child liood  belonged  to  the 
monastery,  had  seldom  wandered  beyond  its  precincts : 
"  For  four  years,"  said  he,  "  I  have  not  gone  farther 
from  the  gate  than  the  grotto  in  the  grove,  and  perhaps 
another  four  years  may  pass  before  I  go  down  into  the 
plain.  I  am  not  fond  of  travelling,  yet  some  of  us 
prefer  being  abroad,  and  Hadji  there  has  been  to  Jeru- 
salem :  for  myself,  I  do  not  wish  to  remove  from  this 
spot,  and  would  not  go  even  to  one  of  the  farms  of  our 
monastery.*' 

The  monk  who  spoke  was  one-and-twenty  years  of 
age,  in  tlie  bloom  of  health.  Hadji,  or  the  saint  who 
had  made  the  pilgrimage,  assured  me  that  the  young 
man  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  added  besides  that  he 
was  as  ignorant  as  an  in&nt,  whispering  something  in 
my  ear  which  was  a  decisive  proof  of  his  innocence. 
The  same  pilgrim,  a  shrewd  young  fellow,  seeing  my 
surprise,  continued  to  declare  that  the  propensity  of 
this  young  monk  to  remain  for  ever  on  the  mountain 
was  singular,  but  not  so  singular  as  the  bent  and  dispo- 
sition of  some  others  whom  he  had  known.  ^<  There 
is,"  he  added,  "  a  caloyer  of  our  monastery  who  seldom 
speaks  to  any  of  us,  and  is  never  in  his  cell  except 
during  a  few  hours  in  the  night.  The  whole  of  his 
time  is  passed  with  our  oxen,  which  he  tends,  and  to 
which  he  has  taken  such  a  &ncy,  that  he  will  suffer 
neither  beast  nor  man,  not  even  one  of  us,  to  approach 
their  pasture,  Init  drives  away  the  intruder  with  stones. 
He  will  not  let  any  other  herdsman  aasist  him  in  attend- 
ing tlie  cattle,  and  our  abbot  humours  his  inclination, 
which  every  day  grows  more  violent." 

We  have  read  of  the  Boskoi,  or  grazing  saints,  who 
once  swarmed  over  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia ;  but  it 
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does  not  appear  that  those  fauatics  lived  with  the  herds 
like  this  monk  of  St.  Meletius,  or  afforded  quite  so 
strange  an  example  of  the  follies  and  madnesses  liable 
to  arise  amongst  members  of  a  oommnnity  associated 

on  princij ties  contrary  to  common  sense,  and  reg-uhited 
according  to  a  system  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general 
habits  and  nature  of  man. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Boute  from  St.  Mcletius  to  the  raioB  of  Flatea,  at  Gbekli  —  OhyftoCostro  — 
CEnoe  —  Pass  of  Cithajron  —  Pamaopia  —  The  poiitioDfi  of  the  armies  at 

the  I'attlc  of  Plat.Ta  —  Doubts  ro«;|ircfin<:  the  numbers  who  foiTjht  afrainst 
the  Greeks  —  Kouto  from  St.  Mcletius  to  Megara  —  hy  Kouudouri  —  Pass 
in  the  mountains  —  Arrival  at  Mcgara  —  The  Derveni-C  horia  —  The  town 
and  inhabitants  of  Megara  —  Keturn  by  Eleusis  to  Athens  —  General 
▼law  of  the  diatrict  of  Attica,  and  of  the  peaaanta  aettled  in  the  TiUagea. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Fehruary  the 

monks,  as  they  had  been  requested,  roused  my  party, 
presented  me  at  the  same  time  with  a  small  piece  of 
consecrated  bread,  the  remainder  of  what  had  been  used 
for  the  which  they  had  celebrated  at  the  dawn  of 
day.  The  baggage  was  left  at  the  monastery,  and  the 
sourgee  and  Yadly  accompanied  me  on  a  yidt  to  the 
ruins  of  Plataea,  close  to  a  village,  the  name  of  which 
is  Cockli,  on  the  other  side,  the  north,  of  Cithaeron. 

Having  with  some  difficulty  descended  the  hills,  we 
got  into  a  long  valley  called  tixe  plain  of  the  Galyvia  of 
Konndonriy  the  name  of  a  large  village  in  the  vicinity.* 
This  plain,  which  is  partly  a  green  pasture,  and  partly 
cultivated  and  divided  into  corn-fields  and  vineyards, 
extends  westwards  for  perhai)s  eight  or  nine  miles  ; 
and  near  the  extremity  of  it,  under  an  amphitheatre  of 
woody  hillsy  is  a  vilh^  called  Yilia.^   It  correqpbnds 

•  It  is  one  of  the  six   Pervcni-  Sixncer  Stanhope's  *  Topof^rapliy  of 

C:bona  to  which  tiie  guard  of  the  Platea,'  IbiTi  says  of  Vilia, — "  Co 

defiles  of  the  Methane  need  to  be  in*  villa^  est  ^^ement  aitod  ear  la 

trust,  il.    ITie  other  five  were  Vili  i,  in  utc  m^ridioiiale  dn  Cltha>ron,  an 

Megiira,  Mazi,  BiaBia»  and  i'erakbora.  ntih'eu  des  furOts,  et  Mr.  HobhouBe 

— f  1854.]  preud  encore  mal  a  prouos  sa  situa- 

^  Hr.  BarbM  du  Boeoage,  in  bia  tioo  poar  oelle  d*Bleiith^."  The 

Essay  read  before  the  Acadriny  of  "  mal  K  propos"  b( Icii.'s  to  the  critic: 

Insrrijitions    and     Belies-Lettrts    in  Mr.   Hobhouse   is   speaking  of  the 

1H16  and  1817   (published  in  Mr.  plain,  not  the  village. — [1854.] 

VOL.  I.  2  B 
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in  eveiy  reapecfc  with  the  small  territory  which  be- 
longed ancieDtly  to  Eleuiher»,  and  was  attadied  first 

to  Boeotia,  but  afterwards  to  Attica. 

Travelling  in  this  valley*  to  the  west  for  two  hours, 
we  turned  off  into  a  pass  between  the  hills  on  the 
rights  in  order  to  cross  a  branch  of  the  mountain 
CitluBron,  and  thus  got  into  the  line  of  road  which  was 
anciently  the  only  route  from  Thebes  to  Megara.  A  path 
across  the  hills  near  Vilia,  to  the  south-west,  was  the 
one  which  led  directly  from  the  isthmus,  and  by  which, 
probably,  the  Lacedemonian  army  marched  from  the 
Pelopoimesus  and  penetrated  through  the  Eleusinian 
territory  into  Attica. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  pass  we  saw,  on  a  rocl^ 
brow  to  the  right,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortress, 
consisting  of  five  low  towers,  and  a  strong  wall  running 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  perhaps,  round  nearly  the  whole 
summit  of  the  rock.^ 

I  suppose  these  to  be  the  remains  of  CElnoe,  the  Strang 
frontier  town  between  Attica  and  Boeotia,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  Spartan  General  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.*  There  were  two  towns  of  this 
name  in  Attica ;  one  belongin|nr  to  the  district  Tutra- 
polis,  near  Marathon,  of  the  tribe  ^^ntis ;  the  other, 
that  which  we  saw,  near  £leuther»,  and  of  the  tribe 
Hippothoontis. 

The  ruins,  I  know  not  why,  are  now  called  Ghyfto- 
Castro,"  or  the  Gipsies*  Castle.    There  are  no  traces  of 

Thn^d.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  oap.  18. 

*  The  plain  of  Myupoli,  aooording  and  he  pronounces  it  to  have  been 
to  Leake.— rie64.]  « fbrtreas,  not  a  town.  The  OoIoimI 

^  Its  entire  length  is  ahout  360  saw  some  ancient  remains  near  aplaos 

yards,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  called  MyttpoH,  between  the  meiHi^ 

llO.  —  DodweU,  vol.  i.  p.   283.—  tery  of  St.  Meletias  and  Qhyfto- 

[1854.1  OsstRS  aboat  two  mSes  to  the  aootb 

•  After  hesitating  Ix^tween  Eleu-  of  St  Meletius. 

thens  and  CEnoe,  Colonel  Leake  de-  "  The  ruins  of  Ghyfto  -  Castro, 
cideB  in  favour  of  the  latter  liaviog  which  I  also  visited  at  that  time,  are 
stood  on  the  site  of  GhyftO'Cbstra^  about  an  hour  to  the  weetwara  of 
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any  houaee  within  the  circuit  of  the  fortifications ;  but 
the  towers  and  walls  are  remarkably  entile^  and  convey 
a  Tery  correct  notion  of  what^  according  to  the  system 
of  Greek  warfare,  was  the  most  effectual  method  of  for- 
tifying a  town.  A  wall  built  round  the  summit  of  a 
rock  would,  it  must  seem,  be  the  first  kind  of  fortifica- 
tion invented,  and  the  addition  of  towers  would  be  the 
next  improvement,  and  one  with  which  the  engineers 
of  antiquity  would  probably  be  satisfied,  as  entirely 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  defence.  The  Spartans 
were  considered  as  the  most  inexpert  of  all  the  Greeks 
in  the  besieging  of  towns ;  and  the  army  of  Archida- 
mns,  though  furnished  with  engines  and  otlier  means 
of  attack,  fiedled  to  reduce  this  place  :  which,  however, 
was  no  great  proof  of  their  want  of  skill,  for  (Enoe 
was  by  no  means,  as  a  late  waiter,*  before  referred  to, 
assert.^,  a  trifling  fort,  but  one  as  well  qualified  to  resist 
attack  as  could  well  be  constructed.  From  the  towers 
which  remain,  and  which  are  square,  it  appears  that 
these  parts  of  the  work  were  not  raised  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  but  at  every  point  where 

*  De  Pauw,  we.  8,  tom.  i.  A  dremnstaiioe  which  oooarred  after  the  hattle 

of  Plataia  is  a  nuich  stronger  proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Spartans  in  this 
respect,  which,  indee<l,  was  a  part  ot  their  <li.s(  i]iline.  They  were  unable  to 
force  the  wooden  cutrcQchment  of  the  Persian  auiip,  until  the  Athenians  came 
np  to  their  aBtiaUoMe. 


M>  u{)oli,  at  the  eptraiioe  of  the  pass  Mr.  Dodwell  (vol.  i.  p.  283)  says 

leading  to  Kriakidd  and  Thehes,  on  tlmt  Ghyfto-Castro  is  "  probably  tlu! 

the  summit  of  a  stonp  and  lofty  rock,  ancient  Eleuthcr.T.**     Dr.  Holhuid 

between  two  torrents,  one  of  which  more  pc»itiveljr  affirms  this  ooujec- 

haa  a  distant  origin  in  Mount  CithsB-  tnre:  **We  entered  Attica  not  ftr 

run  ;  the  other  rises  at  the  foot  of  from  the  ancient  town  of  Eleuthcrse, 

the  lull,  on  the  roadside,  in  a  copious  the  ruined  walls  of  which  encircle  a 

fountain  called   Petrogheraki.   The  nigge<l  hill  to  the  left  of  the  road.** 

entire  eireoit  of  the  fortreis  still  (Vol.  ii.  p.  176,  8vo.)  And  Mr.  Bar- 

agclrti^  fludud  by  tqnare  or  oblcmg  h\4  du  Boccage  pronounces  that  "  Le 

towers  of  masonry,  and  is  preserved  Docteur  Holland  a  mieux  r^ussi  (that 

in  liome  places  as  high  as  the  battle-  is,  mieux  than  the  traveller  Uobhouse) 

ments.   The  walls  consist  for  the  dsns  Paj^icstion  qu'il  a  ftlte  d*on 

most  part  of  polygonal    masonry,  nom  ancien  it  ces  mines.    11  i)enso 

though  sf»me  parts,  particularly  the  bien  que  ce  sont  celles  de  la  viile 

towers,  ap^ar  more  modem." — N orth-  d'Eleuthferes." — [  1864.  j 
era  Orceoe,  toI.  ii.  chap.  xvii.  p.  878. 
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the  nature  of  the  ground  required  an  angle  in  the 
walk.   They  are  not  much  higher  than  a  man,  and 

will  not  contain  more  than  two  persons  standing 
upright.  ! 

A  little  farther  up  the  pass,  beyond  the  ruins  of 
(Eno^  is  a  fountain  erected  by  some  benevolent  Turk, 
who,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  has  recorded  his 
generomty  in  golden  letters  on  the  stone  above  the  i 
spring  :  it  is  called  Petroyracke.*  In  twenty  minutes 
after  this  we  left  the  road  leading  to  Thebes  towartl^ 
the  north-north-east,  whose  highest  Point  was  once 
called  Tpu9  Ke^Xiu,  the  Three  Heads,  and  struck  into 
a  rough  mountain  track,  continually  ascending  to  die 
north-west.  We  were  half  an  hour  in  this  direction 
before  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  Cithaeron,  when 
we  had  at  once  a  view  of  the  plains  of  Boeotia.  The 
minaret  of  one  of  the  mosks  of  Thebes  was  visible, 
peeping  above  the  low  mounds  to  the  south  of  that  city ; 
Zagari,  or  Helicon,  was  to  the  west-north-west,  and 
Liakura,  or  Parnassus,  was  just  apparent,  rising  into 
the  sky  at  the  northern  extremities  of  Hehcon  ;  C'ithie- 
roil''  ranged  onwards  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to 
the  west ;  the  green  plains  of  Platsea,  the  scene  of  the  I 
great  battle  that  established  the  liberties  of  Greece,  were  | 
lying  directly  below,  rather  to  the  left ;  and  a  fine  open 
country,  the  ancient  Parasopia,  and  the  district  belongs 
ing  to  the  city  Erythras,  extended  under  the  foot  uf  tlie 
hills  to  the  right.  The  river  Asopus,  divided  into  two 
branches,  was  seen  winding  through  the  whole  of  this 
large  flat. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  the  positions, 

•  Mr.  Barbi^duBoocagedccidesthis  oni^  i>ar  on  Tare**— Bany,  p.  149. 

fountain  to  l>e  near  the  sjx)!  where  — [1854.] 

Antiope  was  delivered  of  Zethus  and      '*  Cithieroa  has  several  summits. 

Amphfon.  **La  Booroe  prte  de  la-  Colonel  LbAb  diiitingaishes  three  by 

qtielU  Antiope  aoooncha  no  pent  Qtre  name.     Tlie  highest,   that  behind 

que  cello  qui  so  trouve  dans  Ic  d(ffiM  Plata^a,  is  called  Elatias,  hoin  the 

que  le  v2y'agour  Uobhouae  dit  Stro  pine-woods  which  clothe  its  sides,—  I 

appel^c  PtftrOyiacke,  et  qui  a  4i4  [1864.] 
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with  a  reference  to  the  battle.'  Descending  the  hill  for 
ten  minutes,  you  have  on  your  right  a  small  Tillage, 
Calyvi,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.    This  was  the  second 

position  of  the  Greeks,  who,  marching  fiuiri  Erythrfe 
(the  first  position)  along  the  roots  of  Cithgeron,  and 
passing  Hjsise,  into  the  Plateean  territory/  placed 
themselves  on  that  spot  to  prevent  the  Persians  from 
penetrating  into  Attica  or  the  Peloponnesus  by  the 
great  road  from  Thebes  through  the  pass  of  Tpeis 
KecjHiKal,  whicli,  just  beyond  Calyvi,  is  seen,  looking 
like  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  ruuuiug  through  a  chasm 
in  the  hills. 

Calyvi  is  one  hour  and  a  half  from  Plat»a.  Not  far 
from  the  village,  half  a  mile  below,  in  the  plain,  near  a 

solitary  liouse,  is  a  spring,  probably  the  same  which 
supplied  the  fountain  Gar^aphia,  the  very  spot  where 
the  Greeks  were  encamped.  Sloping  to  the  westward 
down  the  pides  of  the  mountain,  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  beyond  Calyvi,  you  come  to  a  rivulet  flowing  down  a 
ravine ;  and  on  a  hillock  above  you  see  some  large  stones 
disposed  into  a  square."  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  hut  that 
the  rivulet  is  tlie  Molois,  to  which  the  Lacedemonians  re- 
tired at  the  same  time  that  the  Atlieuians  passed  into  the 
plain  towards  the  sort  of  island  in  the  continent,*'  and  the 

*  Mr.  Barbie  du  Hi^caL'c's  in  Anacharsis,  of  tho«c  j>»Ritif>ns,  seems 
entirely  wrung,  lie  iinA  i>ul  thu  iKisa  ui'  Tp*ls  Kc^oAoi  to  tbo  \ve»l,  iustcad  q[ 
to  the  ca«t,  of  PUtira. 

*  Beiod.  Calliope^  cap.  25. 


•  In  Colonel  Leake's  inai)  this  ap- 

nn  noU'\\  a.s  the  monument  of  Mar- 
iius.  ^tr.  Dodwell  lias  !V)1ic(  <!  flie 
fact  that  the  island  of  Herodotus, 
formed  by  the  river  (I*>oe,  is  not 
menttoned  by  Pausanias ;  and  Colonel 
Leake  says  there  is  no  island,  and  tlic 
Qiroe  of  the  Colonel's  map  does  not 
currespond  with  the  stream  which 
was  called  the  Daughter  of  the  Aao- 
pU8  ;  for,  althoiii^li  their  sources  arc 
nc:ir  each  otiicr,  the  Asojnis  and  the 
(Eroe  were  not  only  be|>aratc  rivers. 


but  flowed  in  opiwite  directions,  tlie 
former  to  the  Eul>opic  Channel,  the 
latter  to  tlie  Coriiitliiaii  Gulf. — 
Northern  (j  recce,  vol.  ii.  chap,  xvi, 
p.  3r»9.— [1854.1 

My  old  schoolfellow  at  West- 
minster, Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope,  got 
into  trouble  about  the  battle  of  I*la- 
ta?a ;  but  he  seems  to  have  hit  ujK>n 
the  troth  ah  to  the  QOroe  and  the 
Asopus  ;  fur  it  is  certain  tliat,  if  "the 
sort  of  island  in  the  continent"  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  is  an  island  at 
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confederates  to  the  walls  of  Plataea,  near  the  Temple  of 
Juno  :  the  stones  on  the  hillock  may  be  the  remains  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Eleusiniaii  Ceres.  This  position  is 
half  a  mile  up  the  sides  of  CithaBron,  on  veiy  uneven 
marshy  ground.  The  whole  force  of  the  Persians^  gtobb- 
ing  the  AsopuB  and  the  plain  near  the  Oargaphia, 
{vscendod  the  roote  of  the  mountain,  and  brought  the 
Lacedemonians  to  action  on  the  banks  of  the  Molois. 
The  Greek  allies  of  the  Persians  went  into  the  plain, 
and  were  there  routed  hy  the  Athenians. 

Continuing  for  another  mile,  still  along  the  sidee  of 
the  mountain,  you  arrive  at  a  small  remain  similar  to 
that  above  tlie  rivulet,  and  which  may  1x3  tlie  vestiges, 
either  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  Cithaeronia,  or  the  heroic 
monument  of  the  Platseans  who  were  slain  in  the  battle. 

In  less  than  half  a  mile  beyond,  but  downwards 
towards  ihe  plain,  you  meet  with  the  first  vestiges,  on 
this  side,  of  the  walls  of  Platiea.  The  path  leads  under 
these,  and,  passing  a  fountain,  takes  you  round  a  kind 
of  terrace,  surroimded  in  many  parts  with  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  size  of  Plataaa  may  be  com- 
puted exactly  by  what  is  left  of  these  walls,  the  circiiit 
of  which  seems  to  have  been  about  a  mile.  Very  large 
stones,  apparently  part  of  the  foundations  of  houses,  are 
scattered  upon  the  area  of  the  terrace,  but  there  are  no 
marble  remains.*  This  terrace  is  directly  under  the 
highest  summits  of  Githaaron,  which  in  this  spot  impoTid 
in  woody  precipices  over  the  site  of  the  city.  The 

all,  it  16  formed  by  the  river  GCroe,  astonished,  for  I  never  expressed  a 

and  not  by  the  Asopiu.   Mr.  Stan-  doabt  on  the  subject.— [1854.] 
liope  was  told  on  the  spot  that  there       •  "  The  walls  (of  Plata'a)  form  a 

was  an  island,  but  could  not  find  it.  triangle  of  about  3300  yanls  in  com- 

MoDs.  Gail,  in  a  Memoir  read  to  the  jtass  ,    They  were  rebuilt  by 

Itutitate  imme^tttety  after  Mr.  Stim-  Alexander.  Its  origiDal  oir* 

hoi)e*H  plans  were  produced,  denied  cuit  must  hnvo  been  very  .small,  as 

the  id<'nti<y  of  the   plain  of  Cockli  we  arc  infonncd  by  Thucydides  (b.  ii. 

with  tlial  of  Platiea,  and  produced  a  c.  78)  that  a  garrison  of  ouly  460 

ftUoi  of  the  plain  of  Platan,  d'apres  men  and  GO  women  were  miffident  lo 

'Anglais  Hobhouse,  with  whidi  Mr.  ^\nrd  it."    (IVhIwoH,  vol.  i.  p.  277.) 

htiuihopo  naturally  enough  wa»  much  Re|)airod  by  Justinian, — [1851.] 
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grovtnd  above  the  rmxis  is  very  rugged  and  steep,  and 
the  pine-forestB  advance  within  a  diort  distance  of  the 
plain.    When  we  visited  the  place  the  sammits  of 

the  uiouiitixin  were  capped  with  clouds  of  snow,  which 
formed  a  fine  contrast  with  the  dark  woods  beneath. 

In  a  niche  of  the  hills,  to  the  west  of  the  site  of 
Plataea,  is  the  village  of  Cockli,  containing  a  few 
wretched  huts.  Beyond  is  a  small  plain,  nmning  west- 
sonth-west,  bounded  to  the  soath  by  the  range  of  Githse- 
roii,  and  to  the  north  by  some  low  hills  separating  it 
from  the  plain  of  Thespiae.*  This  I  should  suppose 
to  be  the  pass  anciently  called  the  Straits  of  FiateBa, 
through  which  lay  the  road  to  Lenctra.  Nearly  oppo- 
site Cockli  there  is  a  small  bridge  over  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Asopus,  a  very  insignificant  stream. 

Notwithstanding  the  circumstantial  account,  and  the 
particular  enumeration  of  the  forces  of  the  two  nations 
engaged  in  the  battle,  given  by  Herodotus,  no  traveller 
who  has  visited  the  scene  of  action,  whidi  is  to  this  day 
recognisable  by  most  undoubted  signs,  can  &U  to  sus- 
poet  the  Grecian  historian  of  some  exaggeration.  Tlie 
whole  conflict  must  have  taken  place  on  a  triangular 
space,  bounded  by  the  road  from  Thebes  into  the  pass 
of  Githseron,  five  miles,  the  base  of  Cith«ron,  three 
miles,  and  the  road  from  Plataea  to  Thebes,  six  miles. 
The  Ghreeks  were  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  ; 
the  Persians,  with  their  confederates,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.'  But  the  most  severe  part  of  the 
action,  and  in  which,  reckoning  both  Lacedemonians 
and  Persians,  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
troops  were  engaged,  was  fought  on  the  ravine,  in 

•  Whelcr,  A  Journey,  lHX)k  vi.  p.  475,  edit.  1682. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  1  derive  he  may,  Colonel  Leake.   The  diffi- 

little  help  from  Mr.  GiWs  aeooaot  coltgr  as  to  numbers  he  ptrtiaUy  re- 

of  the  battle,  nor  from  bis  ma\\    In-  moves  by  asscrtinf^  that  only  a  timall 

(\vpA,  he  confesses  that  he  does  not  portion  of  the  two  armies  were  ac- 

think  Ciargaphia  has  yet  been  disco-  tually  eu^ajced.— rart  ii.  cliap.  idii. 

vered.   He  chicHy  foUowt,  md  well  pi  242w— [18540 
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marshy  steep  ground  amongst  the  hills,  where,  notwith- 
standing' the  account  intV»rins  us  that  the  cavalry  of 
Mardonius  were  the  most  active,  it  seema  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  abgle  squadron  of  hoiBe  oonld  have 
manoBiiyred. 

From  Gargaphia  to  the  Holols  is  hot  little  more  than 

a  mile,  and,  according  to  the  historian,  the  whole  of 
til  is  immense  body  fought  in  less  than  that  space,  for 
Mardonius  advauoed  into  the  hills  to  encounter  Pausa- 
nias.  I  should  suppose  that  such  an  extent  of  ground 
would  not  contain  such  numbersy  although  ranged  in 
the  deepest  order  of  which  the  an<nent  tactics  allowed ; 
and  the  Persians  did  not  advance  in  any  order  at  all, 
but  confusedly.®  The  fifty  thousand  allies  of  Mardonius 
and  the  Athenians  might  have  fought  in  the  [>lain 
between  the  Asopus  and  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which, 
however,  according  to  modem  tactics,  would  not  admit 
of  even  that  number  of  troops  to  engage. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  the  action,  except 
the  forcing  the  Persian  camp,  took  place  beyond  the 
Asopus,  so  that  not  half  of  the  space  above  mentioned 
was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  either  party  during  the 
action.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  poei^ 
tions  with  the  detailed  account  transmitted  to  us  bv  the 
Greeks  of  this  immortal  victory ;  yet  an  ingenious 
antiquary  would  do  much  towards  such  an  object,  and 
volumes  of  controversy  might  be  produced  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  * 

Lest  it  may  appear  sacrilege  to  entertain  doubts 
which  must  diminish  the  lustre  of  Grecian  lieroism,  I 
beg  to  subjoin  that  even  the  more  sober  page  of  Latin 


•  Kvcn  Colonel  I-^akc  (Northern  Persians  he  says,  "  As  to  the  enemy's 

Cireece,  vol.  ii.  p.  266J  iti  obliged  to  force,  the  estimate  of  Herodotus  has 

make  tomo  deductacnu  from  the  nrnn*  evidently  no  pretension  to  accuracy.'* 

Ix'ru  aarigned  by  Herodotus  to  tlie  I  wish  for  no  other  adnuBsioii  tiUui 

Greek  iimty;  and  in  regard  to  the  thi».— Tlbdi.] 
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history  has  been  occasionally  viewed  with  the  eye  of 
scepticism^  particularly  in  Italyi  on  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  exploits  of  the  earlier  Romans.   Tome  after 

tome  has  bccu  uslicred  into  the  world  ou  such  disputed 
points,  and  one  larp^e  quarto,  the  work  of  a  learned 
antiquary,  is  occupied  solely  in  treating  of  the  Caudine 
Forks.  The  daring  mendacity  of  the  Grecian  annals 
became  proyerbial  amongst  the  Romans,  who  supposed 
that  this  ingenious  people  owed  much  of  their  martial 
fame  to  their  poct«,  rhetoricians,  and  historians,  wliose 
eulogies  and  wliose  records  first  of  all  perhaps  only 
Mattered  their  vanity,  but  by  degrees  appeared  well- 
founded,  and  obtained  every  credit  amongrt  a  people 
who  were  interested  in  believing  them  to  be  just  and 
impartial.  The  warriors  of  Italy,  after  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  merits  of  the  Greeks,  were  willing  to  pay 
all  respect  to  their  artists  and  to  their  writers ;  they 
were  content  to  become  their  pupils ;  but,  having  found 
their  soldiers  unable  to  check  them  for  a  moment  in 
the  career  of  victory,  and,  indeed,  having  beheld  their 
most  famous  states  previously  enslaved  by  foreign 
tyrants,  and  the  sup])liants  rather  than  the  antagonists 
of  Rome,  they  could  with  difticulty  entertain  any 
exalted  notion  of  their  military  prowess.  The  examples 
which  the  Roman  youth  were  directed  to  study,  by  day 
and  by  night,  were  the  writings,  not  the  actions,  of  the 
Greeks  ;  yet,  to  the  latest  ages,  the  natives  of  this  illus- 
trious countrv  considered  their  ancestors  as  afTordinc^ 
models  of  the  highest  excellence,  not  only  in  the  arts  of 
peace  but  of  war,  and  as  worthy  of  being  ranked  with 
those  conquerors  who  had  subdued  the  world.  With 
what  triumph  does  the  great  author  of  the  Parallels 
attribute  the  glory  of  Athens  to  the  exploits  of  her 
heroes,  rather  than  to  the  genius  of  her  writers ! 
"  This  it  was,"  exclaims  the  exulting  ChaBronean,  "  that 
raised  the  state  to  glory ;  this  raised  her  to  greatness ; 
for  this  Pindar  caUs  Athens  the  prop  of  Greece ;  not 
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tbat  she  roused  tlie  Greekn  by  the  tragedies  of  her 
Phrynichus  and  her  Thespis,  but  that  the  sons  of  the 
AthenianB  first  at  Artemisium  (such  is  his  expreflskm) 
laid  the  splendid  foundation  of  liberty ;  and  at  Salamis, 
at  Mycale,  at  Platsea,  having  establidied  in  adamantine 
security  the  freedom  of  Greece,  transmitted  it  to  the 
rest  of  mankind."' 

The  author  of  this  panegyric  is  however  obHged  to 
confess,  in  another  plaoe,^  that  in  his  time  the  whole  of 
Oreece  could  haidly  ftumiBh  three  thousand  fighting 
men,  a  number  ihat>  according  to  ancient  history,  was 
once  supphed  by  Megara  alone. 

There  seems  no  way  of  accounting  for  the  large 
armies  brought  into  the  field  by  the  Greeks  during 
their  civil  wars  except  by  supposing  that  eveiy  man 
capable  of  bearing  arms  was  occasionally  a  soldier.  By 
what  other  means  coidd  the  Thebans  arm  seventy 
tliousand  trooi)8  to  fight  the  Lacedemonians?  When 
Justin*  lays  down  the  number  of  soldiers  which  could 
be  arrayed  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon  by  the 
whole  Grecian  confederaqr,  without  reckoning  LaoMua, 
at  two  hundred  thousand  infimtiy  and  fifteen  thousand 
cavalry,  he  must,  as  Mr.  Hume  in  the  essay  before 
quoted  has  observed,  be  understood  to  allude  to  all 
those  who  could  bear  arms,  in  truth,  the  heavy-armed 
were,  properly  speaking,  the  only  regular  soldiers,  and 
the  light  troops,  as  it  appears  from  the  most  ancient 
details  of  battles,  were  considered  as  attendants  upon 
the  great  effective  force. 

'  Tnura  t»)»'  nokiv  qytiptv  (is  do^avt  Tairra  fls  ^Uyt^oi,  tV  tovtois  Qtydcuicx 
fpttaiia  r^r  'B^iS^  irpoovnrf  rks  *A.$^St  wx  ori  ra  t  ^pvMixov  rpayttdlait 
KOi  Stawibot  &pBovv  rovt  *EXXi;i'af,  tlXX*  5r»  iipStTov  {&t  <^o-iv  uurof )  «ir* 
'A/)T<^cri«  ■nmh(<t  ^A&rftHilatv  t^^uXniTo  (juifivrju  KpijnlS'  «'X*t'^f /k'mv.  ♦Vi  ri  ^aXaftlrt 
Kai  MutraXj}  Kai  nXaraUus  taiJiKp  doupdyTUfow  anjpi^ayrti  tXtvdtplap  r^s 
*EXX(Sdor  wapHkHrw  r^lt  BKhnt  MpAmnt,* — ^Plvt.  wttnpw  *AA|«am«  mrft 
n^ffiov.  K.  T.  X.    l?ei«kc  edit.  vol.  vii.  p.  879, 

*  Essay  on  the  Failure  of  the  Oracles. 

•  Lib.  ix.  cap,  5.  ^ 

*  Tbo  wvnb  quoted  an  twl  b  tbil  purt  of  Piodai'*  wotis  wUcb  taaaiiif. 
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In  the  battle  of  Piataaa  there  were  seven  helots,  with 
the  requisite  aocx>utrementfl|  attached  to  eveiy  Spartan,'** 
and  about  one  ligh1>«nned  soldier  to  each  individual 

of  the  other  troops,  making  in  the  whole  sixty-nine 
thousand  five  hundred  of  this  kind  of  force,  many  more 
than  half  of  the  whole  confederate  army.  Thus  we 
may  feel  inclined  to  credit  the  statement  of  the  numbeiB 
of  the  Greek  forces  said  to  be  engaged  in  their  hmom 
batdes,  but  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  a  little  with 
respect  to  the  myriads  of  the  barbarians  which,  on  the 
evidence  of  their  own  writers,  they  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  overthrown. 

The  day  after  my  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Platsea  we  set 
out  for  Megara,  going  first  down  the  mountain  through 
thick  woods  of  evergreens  into  the  plain.  Grossing 
this  we  got  into  the  public  road  leading  from  Thebes 
to  Athens,  Megara,  and  the  Morea,  and  in  an  horn- 
came  to  a  path  which  branched  off  to  the  left  towards 
the  first  of  those  places  through  Eleusis.  In  half  an 
hour  from  this  point,  going  over  low  bare  hills,  we 
passed  Koundouri,'  a  considerable  village  on  the  top 
and  sides  of  a  hillock  mider  a  mountain  to  the  south- 
west, and  not  shaded  by  a  single  tree.  Thence  we 
began  to  ascend,  and  travelled  through  pine-forests  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  until  we  gained  the  brow  of  the 
principal  hill. 

Looking  back  from  this  spot,  we  had  a  view  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Mcletius,  and  found  we  had  gone  in  a 
south-south-westerly  direction.  Here  the  road  divides, 
one  branch  of  it  to  the  right,  towards  the  isthmus, 
across  the  high  mountains  of  the  Derveni,  the  other  more 

^  Herod.  OiUl.  wp,  28  et  29. 


■  The  village  sometimes  ig  called  which  we  traveUed  are  a  branch  of 

Kundura.  The  first  ]«;irt  of  this  route  is  Citha^ron,  and  extend  to  Mount  Kan- 
given  with  'jicat  iniuut<'n(.'s.s  by  Culu-  dili  (Kerala)  aud  the  plain  of  Megara. 
nel  Lciiku  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  — [1864.] 
GliainxTii.ii.37U>.  TbehUbitliioiigh 
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to  the  south-wost,  to  M(*j2;ara.  We  descended  a  winding 
path,  and  now  and  then,  through  openings  in  the  woodsy 
caught  a  view  of  the  Athenian  plain  and  Mount  Peiir 
tclicus  to  the  left  in  the  distance,  and  the  country  about 
Eleusis  nearer  to  us  in  the  same  quarter. 

In  a  little  time  we  passed  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
beforementioued  guard  wliicli  is  kept  throu<j^hout  the 
mountains  bordering  on  the  isthmus.  Ei<;ht  or  ten 
stout  young  men  were  smoking  in  a  hut  made  of  green 
brandies ;  one  of  them  brought  us  a  jug  of  water,  the 
usual  present,  and  another,  sh'nging  his  gun  across  his 
shoulder,  was  preparing  to  att/end  us,  but  was  ilismissed 
with  a  small  piece  of  money  by  A'jvsily,  who  declared 
wc  had  no  occasion  for  his  services,  tiiere  being  no 
robbers  in  the  whole  district. 

This  guard  was  at  the  mouth  of  a  very  narrow  pass 
between  two  perpendicular  rocks,  one  of  which,  on  the 
right  hand,  displayed  a  huge  rent,  like  a  long  cavern, 
in  its  side.  When  wc  entered  the  pass  we  had  tra- 
velled four  hours  from  the  monastery,  and  we  then  went 
directly  south-west,  still  amongst  woods  of  evergreens 
and  fragrant  shrubs,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  the  sea 
and  the  castle  of  Megara.  Issuing  in  about  an  hour 
more  from  the  hills  and  forests,  we  came  at  last  upon 
an  open  cultivated  plain,  and,  turning  westward,  arrived 
in  anotht^r  liour  at  the  town  of  Megara,  where  we  took 
up  our  lodging  for  the  night. 

Megara  contains  a  thousand  houses  (only  six  hun- 
dred of  which  are  inhabited),'  rather  of  a  mean  con- 
struction, many  of  them  being  built  of  mud,  and  all  of 
them  having  low  flat  roofs.  It  is  situated  on  two  narrow 
ridges  of  a  low  eminence ;  on  the  top  of  that  to  the 
west,  on  which  the  principal  number  of  houses  stand, 
is  a  large  square  tower,  and  on  the  other  a  windmill. 
The  surrounding  plain  is  extensive,  twenty  miles  }K.'r- 
haps  in  circumlcrcnce,  and  is  bounded  to  the  south  by 

*  Dr.  Holland  stkvn  four  hundred. — [1664.3 
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the  line  of  coast  running  west  from  the  port  once  named 
Nisiea,  now  Dodeca  Eeclesiais,  w  hich  is  small,  and  of  tlie 
shape  of  a  horseshoe,  two  miles  from  the  city.  It  has 
to  the  north  Macriplayi,  a  long  chain  of  circling  moun- 
tam%  branching  off  north-westward  from  the  hills  of 
Eerata  towards  the  western  extremities  of  Oithaoron  and 
the  bay  of  Livadostro,  and  its  limits  to  the  south-west 
are  a  very  hi^e:h  rantre  of  hills,  rc^stiiif^  on  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  northern  mountains,  formerly  G  crania,''  and 
called  Derveni  Vouni,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Ouard. 
The  dedivitieB  of  the  hills  named  Kerata,  or  the  Horns, 
are  the  north-eastern  and  eastern  boundary  of  the  plain. 
Near  the  port  is  a  hillock,  with  a  tower  on  the  top  of 
it,  the  site  of  the  citadel  of  Nis^a ;  and  theru  is  a  small 
green  strip  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  called 
by  some  the  Minoa  of  the  ancients.** 

The  whole  of  the  Megaris  is  now  frequently  called 
Derveni,  from  a  singular  policy  of  the  Turks,  who  have 
constituted  all  the  population  of  this  mountainous  dis- 
trict, inhabiting  six  towns,  called  Derveni  Choria,  of 
which  Megara  is  the  largest,  and  Koundouri  the  next  in 
size^  into  am  armed  guard,  to  prevent  the  egress  of  any 
unpermitted  persona  from  the  Morea  through  the  isth- 
mus.  There  is  in  the  road  through  the  mountains  a 
per|>etnal  guard,  but  every  cottiige  and  all  the  solitary 
monasteries  are  supplied  with  guns,  and  on  the  leaut 
nlarm,  which  is  easily  communicated  by  smokes  and 
fires  on  the  summits  of  the  hills,  the  whole  of  the 
Megaris,  from  the  isthmus  to  the  passes  of  Githsaron,  is 
in  a  state  of  defence. 


•  According  to  Tx;ake,  the  highest 
lammit  of  the  Oneia.  —  Northern 
Oreeco,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xvii.  p.  409. 
— [1854.] 

*  Here  again,  as  in  the  instance  of 
(Eroe,  a  Greek  island  apix^ars  to  liavc 
been  no  island,  but  something  like  an 
island— ft  peninsula  connected  witli, 
or  aepaiated  from,  the  mainlaud  hy  a 


marsh  or  passable  istlimua.  The  small 
island  could  scarcely  be  that  Minoa 
which  became  the  station  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  in  the  fiftli  year  of  the 
l\lop<>nncf<ian  war.  Colonel  T.cake 
amtears  quite  justified  in  ideutilyiug 
Mmoa  with  ihe  peninsula  a  mile  far- 
ther to  the  east  (ibid.  p.  400).^ 
[1864.] 
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About  forty  years  ago  a  large  body  of  siz  or  seven 
thousand  Allmnians,  who  had  been  called  in  to  drive  the 

Russians  from  tlie  Moroa,  endeavoured  to  retire  with 
their  plunder,  ai^ainst  tlie  orders  of  the  Pasha  of  Trij>o- 
lizza.  The  alarm  was  given  to  the  Derveniotes,  so  they 
are  called,  and,  every  path  and  outlet  heing  instantly 
occupied  hy  the  G-reek  peasants,  who  were  happy  enough 
to  be  employed  against  Albanians  and  Turks,  very  few 
of  the  fugitives  escaped  ;  many  were  killed  by  the  monks 
of  St.  Meletius,  endeavouring  to  fly  through  the  unfre- 
quented tracks  of  (jithfldron  between  the  two  roads  irom 
Thebes  to  Athens. 

Ten  years  ago  a  similar  attempt  was  made  by  a 
hundred  and  fifty  Albanian  Turks,  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  pay  of  tliu  Pasliii  of  tlie  Morea,  and  not  one  of 
them  escaped,  ten  being  killed,  and  the  remainder  sent 
in  chains  to  Tripolizza. 

This  institution  has  succeeded  completely ;  and  such 
are  the  vigilance,  courage,  and  honesty  of  these  Greeks, 
that  a  snuff-box  lost  in  their  mountains  would  be  pro 
bably  very  soon  recovered.  The  Derveniotus  seem  to 
be  a  superior  race  to  any  otlier  of  the  Greek  peasantry ; 
the  putting  arms  into  their  hands,  and  taking  away 
almoflt  all  the  control  of  their  masters  firom  before 
their  eyes  (for  they  are  under  the  command  of  the 
Capudan  Paslia,  aiul  Lave  only  one  Turk  amongst  them, 
called  the  T)urven-Aga),  have  given  them  the  erect  gait 
and  air  of  freemen.  The  greater  part  of  them  are 
descended  from  Albanian  settlers,  but  all  are  acquainted 
with  the  Romaic  language,  and,  by  a  long  establishment 
in  the  country,  have  adopted  all  the  feeling  and  pre- 
judices of  the  Greeks.  The  decided  superiority  which 
their  knowledge  of  the  country  must  always  give,  and 
has  given  them,  over  any  opponents,  has  naturally  raised 
their  notions  of  their  own  prowess  to  a  great  height, 
and  they  speak  of  the  ferocious  Turk  and  the  martial 
Albanian  with  cont>empt.    Although  at  present  in  the 
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service  of  the  Porte,  and  exempted  from  part  of  the 

burdens  to  wliich  the  Greeks  are  subject,  paying  only 
one  hundred  paras  a  man  for  haratch,  or  capiUition-tax, 
yet  thej  complain  of  being  obliged  to  give  quarters  to 
tiie  people  in  the  Bervice  of  the  Pashaa  of  the  Mores, 
when  passing  through  their  country ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  Derveniotes  would  he  a  most  formidable 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  any  power  whicli  might 
attempt  to  revolutionize  European  Turkey.  Their 
whole  number,  that  is,  all  those  amongst  them  capable 
of  carrying  arms,  was  stated  to  me,  though  I  believe 
sranewhat  loosely,  at  three  thousand ;  a  body  certainly 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  Morea  from  affording  or  re- 
ceiving any  supplies,  in  case  of  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  Greeks.  Besides  the  Derveni  Choria,  two  or  three 
of  the  villages  of  Attica  are  considered  as  forming  part 
of  the  guard ;  this  is  the  case  with  Gasha,  and  the  Alba- 
nian peasantry  of  that  district  are  reckoned  more  courage- 
ous and  spirited  than  tliose  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Megara*  retains  no  vestiges  of  its  ancient  importance, 
except  some  pieces  of  wall,  just  visible  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth  at  the  back  of  the  hills ;  yet  many  sepul- 
chral  and  other  inscriptions,  and  some  fragments  of 
carved  marbles,  are  to  he  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  church 
and  of  some  of  the  houses.  All  the  inscriptions  have 
been  copied,  and  four  of  them  taken  down  by  Wheler 
are  also  given  in  Meletius,  and  a  collation  of  the  two 
authorities  shows  the  incorrectness  of  the  Romaic  geo- 
grapher." Three  headless  statues  of  females  are  in  the 
possession  of  a  priest,  who  removed  them  from  a  ruin 

"  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Hadrian,  is,  in  Meletius,  called  Sa^fXtfn,  niid  the 
word  UattiAvKoif  in  one  of  the  dedicatory  inscriptioDs,  whicli  gave  rise  to  the 
dooMi  of  wbder,  is  chaog^  for  ndfi^iXor  in  ilie  Geography. 


'  "  There  remains  nothing  of  an-  Imililings  of  the  city  ;  but  the  place 

cient  Megara  above  ground,  save  some  has  beeu  fertile  in  iuHcriptions."*  (All 

fragments  of  the  wbMb  of  the  three  the  inscriptions  of  Me<;ara  are  collected 

citadels,  Caria,  Alcathoe,  and  Nisa^a,  in  the  work  of  Ii<ockh.    Corp.  Inscr. 

tojiether  with  sonic  vcstifres  of  the  (rr.  vol.  i.  p.  5').'].)  — Nortliern  Greece, 

long  walls,  and  some  fragments  of  the  vol.  ii.  chap.  xvii.  p.  399. — [1854.] 
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on  the  road  between  the  town  and  the  port^  where  thej 
were  seen  by  an  English  traveller  in  1738.  Pieces  of 
marble  are  found  in  snch  quantity  amongst  the  rabbisb, 

particularly  on  the  hill  of  the  tower,  that  many  of  the 
women  of  Megara  grind  tlieir  corn  on  a  flat  slab  of  it, 
making  use  of  a  large  roller  of  the  same  material  to 
crush  the  grains  and  reduce  them  to  flour. 

In  the  flat  below  the  eminence^  on  the  north  side  of 
it,  is  a  fountain,  with  some  fragments  of  marble  near  it 
half  buried  in  the  earth.  This  spring  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
sacred  to  the  nymphs  called  Sithnides.  The  modern 
well  has  lately  been  filled  up  by  the  male  inhabitants, 
who  accuse  the  water  of  having  some  properties  pro- 
ductive of  an  inclination  to  incontinence  in  their  wives 
and  daughters.  The  females  of  Megara  seem  therefore 
to  be  rather  of  a  mixed  reputation,  which  was,  if  I  recol- 
lect right,  the  character  of  the  ancient  Greek  ladies  of 
this  town. 

This  place,  formerly  almost  deserted  on  account  of 

the  frequent  incursions  of  pirates,  and  burnt  by  the 
Venetians  in  1687,  appears  for  several  years  to  have 
been  increasing  in  size.  In  1738  there  were  only  a 
Inuidred  houses,  and  Chandler  talks  of  it  as  a  miserable 
village.  The  richness  of  the  soil  in  the  surrounding 
plain  abotmding  in  vinejrards  and  cotton-grounds,  but 
cliiefly  with  large  tracts  of  corn-land,  has,  howcA-er, 
di  awn  together  an  increase  of  jjopulation ;  and  the 
vacant  houses  at  Megara  will,  it  is  probable,  be  gra- 
dually occupied  by  fresh  inhabitants. 

We  stayed  but  one  night  at  Megara^  and  then  left 
it  to  return  by  Eleusis  to  Athens ;  a  short  ride  of  a  few 
hours  if  performed  without  baggage-horses,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  longest  computation,  only  twenty -seven  miles 
in  length:*  1  was  only  five  hours  on  the  journey, 

*  Dr.  Holland  calls  the  distflncc  obscrvin.:  any  local  illustratiou  ol  tlie 
only  twoiiiv-r-nr  niili-s  (vi>l.  ii.  p.  ll'l,  stoiy of  iWrustes ;  80 did  I. — [lS54.j 
Oct!  ed.).   lie  ix^scd  the  ro;ul  without 
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leaving  the  attendants  behind  as  soon  as  we  paRsed 
Eleusis.  The  Athenian  generals,  who  werv  sworn  to 
invade  the  territories  of  Megara  twice  a  year,  bound 
themselves  to  no  very  arduous  or  protracto(1  enterprise, 
bat  one  which,  it  seems,  might  be  performed  any  day 
betwixt  the  hours  of  breakfast  and  dinner. 

The  extreniL  diminutiveness  of  Greece,  a  fact  so  often 
alluded  to,  may  make  some  readers  sus]ioet  that  they, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  £xed  their  admiration 
upon  a  series  of  petty  and  insignificant  actions,  scarcely 
worthy  of  a  detail,  or  of  finding  a  place  amongst 
the  histories  of  empires ;  but  others  will  only  feel  an 
increase  of  esteem  and  respect  for  a  people  whose 
transcendent  genius  and  virtue  could  give  an  interest 
and  importance  to  events  transacted  upon  so  inconsi- 
derable a  spot  of  earth.  Greece  Proper  scarcely  con- 
tained more  space  than  the  kingdom  of  Naples  occupied 
formerly  on  the  continent  of  Italy,  and  Sicily  is  consi- 
dered as  large  as  Peloponnesus."  Alcibiades  might  well 
be  at  a  loss  to  find,  not  only  Attica,  but  even  Greece 
itself,  in  a  map  of  the  world  ;  yet  the  history  of  man- 
kind refers  for  many  ages  to  little  else  than  the  af&irs 
of  this  indiscernible  portion  of  the  globe,  and  what  is 
said  of  the  barbarians  is  generally  introduced  only  to 
complete  and  illustrate  the  Grecian  annals.  Thus,  in 
the  early  Greek  writers,  we  find  not  a  single  mention  of 
the  Romans;  a  silence  tlmt  has  had  the  effect  with 
many  young  students  of  inducing  them  to  believe  that 
the  history  of  the  former  nation  begins  at  the  point 
where  the  most  important  part  of  that  of  the  latter 
tenninates ;  it  does  not  at  first  occur  to  them  that  any 
of  the  great  men  of  the  two  countries  were  contempo- 
raries, and  the  exploits  of  Gamillna  and  Epaminondas 
are  seldom  supposed  to  have  been  performed  in  the  same 
age.    They  are,  to  be  sure,  at  once  set  right  by  a  view 


"  D*ADviUe  8  (ieog.,  article  Greece. 
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of  the  Chronological  Chart :  but  old  impreBsioDs  are  onlj 
correotod,  not  altogether  effiEused,  and  are  apt,  in  spite 
of  oonviotion,  to  regain  at  times  their  former  inflnence. 

The  exclusive  attention  of  the  more  ancient  Greek 
authors  to  the  antiquities  of  their  own  nation,  and  tlieir 
general  inattention  to  and  ignorance  of  everything 
relative  to  other  countries  not  immediately  connected 
with  themeelvesy  afforded  the  antagonist  of  Apion  mndi 
room  to  display  his  ingenious  acrimony.  It  is  not 
without  some  triumpli  that  Josephus  cites  the  historian 
Ephorus  as  having  suppoRod  Spain  to  l)e  a  sino^lo  city.'* 

Even  after  the  Romans  had  forced  this  people  to 
acknowledge  that  they  were  not  the  only  warriors  in 
the  world,  and  had  performed  exploits  which  they  might 
condescend  to  recoid  with  an  Hellenic  pen,  they  still 
appear  to  have  thought  that  they  had  a  just  claim  to  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  wit  and  learning  of  mankind.  The 
inflnence  which  their  arms  had  heen  unable  to  obtain 
was  established  by  their  langnage.  whose  empire  was 
apread  W  ihe^driatic  fTS  Buphmte.."^  They 
seem  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  daily  incense  offered 
them  by  their  conquerors  and  pupils.  "  There  is  not,  1 
believe,"  says  the  author  whose  words  I  have  quoted 
above,  "  from  Dionysius  to  Libanius,  a  single  Greek 
critic  who  mentions  Virgil  or  Horace ;  they  seem  igno* 
rant  that  the  Bomans  had  any  good  writers.'**^ 

I  will  now  describe  our  route  from  Megara  towards 
Athens,  as  far  as  Eleusis.  The  road  was,  for  tlie  first 
hour  and  a  half,  towards  the  south-east^  inclining  to  the 
shore,  chiefly  through  low  woods  of  evergreens ;  it  then 
took  ns  more  to  the  eastward,  and  wound  under  hills 
dose  to  the  water,  still  leading  through  green  forests. 
The  hills  are  ranges  of  the  mountain  Kerata,  now 
Kandili,  and  the  two  toy)s  are  visible  at  a  distance  to 
the  north-east.    In  another  hour  and  a  hall  the  path 

Joiephiis,  iKwik  i.  in  mmw  to  Apion.  ^  Dediae  uA  lUl,  vol.  li.  p.  48. 
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passes  round  a  bay,  where  there  is  a  solitary  cottage 
and  a  boat-shed.  From  this  place  the  tower  above 
BlensiB  b  in  sight,  and  the  tongue  of  land  forming  the 

south-western  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  is  seen 
stretching  before  you  into  the  sea  :  Salamis  appears 
dose  to  this  point,  and  closing  up  the  wide  mouth  of  the 
bay.  From  this  spot  travellers  ascend  the  extremities 
of  the  moimtain  Eerata,  and,  passing  at  the  bade  (the 
wsBt)  of  the  tower  of  ESlensis,  oome,  in  an  hour,  into 
part  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

From  the  back  of  the  tower  the  path  leads  through 
a  green  valley,  on  a  slope  between  low  hills,  until  it 
arrives  in  the  open  country.  A  spring  is  still  to  be 
seen  here,  which  is  said  to  be  the  Floweiy  Well  where 
Ceres  reposed,  and  the  valley  is  the  Bharian  plain.  The 
path  to  Athens  then  strikes  off  over  the  Thria^ian  plain, 
leaving  the  village  of  Eleusis  to  the  right,  and  passing 
through  the  ruins  of  the  aqueduct," 

Were  it  not  for  the  conjectures  of  former  travellers, 
and  the  power  put  into  every  one's  hands,  who  is  in 
possession  of  a  Pausanias,  of  indulging  in  the  same 
pleasing  speculations,  travelling  in  modern  Greece  would 
be  an  irksome  and  unsatisfactory  labour. 

The  weather,  from  my  departure  on  the  8th  to  my 
return  on  the  13th  of  February,  had  been  very  favour- 
able; thoiig]],  according  to  report,  there  had  been  a 
violent  storm  of  rain  at  Athens  on  the  10th.  The  14th 
wa*s  very  hot,  and  the  sky  quite  clear ;  the  15th  seemed 
intolerably  sultry,  and  a  lew  dark  vapours  were  seen 
collecting  round  the  brows  of  the  mountains ;  the  next 
day  was  equally  hot,  and  the  tops  of  Fames  were  enve- 
loped in  heavy  motionless  clouds.  At  half  after  eleven 
at  night,  as  1  was  writing  the  substance  of  them  pages 

•  Tlie  Klciisinian  C^phissus  wns  ri\Tllet8,  to  Avliidi  tlir  nr\ino  ofSamn- 
dry  when  I  passed.  The  principal  (ld|X)ro,  or  SanmcU-Foro,  or  Saramla- 
source  of  it  is  in  the  hills  near  Vilia,  Potami,  is  given. — Northern  Greece, 
bat  it  IB  joined  tflerwaids  hy  othmr  vol.  ii.  duip.  xvii.  p.  879.— [1864.] 
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in  our  little  otdng-iooai  at  AtlieiiB,  and  Lord  B>toii,  . 
better  emplojed,  wis  opposite  to  me,  a  ncnKt  Uke  the 
rasluDg  of  a  t0iTCTiA,  mddentjr  loo  the 
dead  stOlnen  of  the  night  rendered  ererv  sound  more 

nil*  xjiected  and  more  distinct :  the  branches  of  the 
iemon-treef?  in  the  courtyard  shook  "  witlioiit  a  wind  :** 
and  instantly  afterwards  the  door  of  our  chamber  swung 
open,  and  ihe  whole  bmlding  b^an  to  totter.  At  this 
moment  one  of  the  aenranta  raahed  into  the  room,  and 
exclaimed  that  the  hooae  was  MKn^!  The  diaking', 
however,  was  but  gentle,  and  did  not  last  more  than 
two  aecondii,  having  been  more  alarming  in  its  approaeli 
than  dangerous  in  its  consequences.  We  afterwards 
learnt  that  tbia  earthqnake  bad  thrown  down  aeveral 
hundred  honaee  at  Can^  in  Candia,  and  we  ourBeWea 
saw  some  efifects  of  its  ^dolence  amongst  the  ruins  of 
Alexandria  Tr  . IS. 

I  have  now  done  my  best  to  describe  the  different 
quarters  of  modem  Atticn.  as  well  as  of  the  cotnitry  im- 
mediately adjacent;  and  I  have  made  mention  of  all  the 
small  towns,  together  with  the  nmnber  of  houses  thej 
are  supposed  to  contain,  in  order  to  furnish  some  ehie 
towards  computing  the  present  population  of  the  country. 

Besides  the  villages  before  enumerated,  the  number 
of  whose  habitationSi  taken  altogether,  does  not  qoite 
amount  to  two  thousand,  it  should  be  understood  that 
there  are  perliaps  as  many  as  fifty  hamlets  of  ten,  twenty 
and  thirty  cottages,  which,  together  with  the  monas- 
teries, may  add  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  houses 
to  the  former  number.  According  to  this  computation, 
Athens  and  modem  Attica  may  be  supposed  to  contain 
about  twenty-five  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants  of 
all  ages  and  sexes.* 

•  ITie  inhabitants  of  Athens  itself  thorily  speaks  with  much  desfKnidcncy 

iutve  much  increased  since  the  War  on  the  want  of  popuIati(m  generally 

of  Indepoideiioe.  Thty  amomit  nofw  in  the  BMinan  Sdng^om  €M>n^ 

lo  abont  28,000  lonls;^  but « late  an-  with  a  anpeiiieial  ana  of  22,500 
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The  ancient  territory  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  square  miles ;  but  the  district  now  belonging  to  the 
city  is  somewhat  smaller,  as  it  is  bounded  to  the  north 
by  BrileflBUs,  and  not  by  the  AsopuB,  and  as  the  valley 
before  described,  once  attached  to  Eleutherse,  is  now  part 
of  the  Derveni-Choria.  Yet  this  deduction  from  the 
extent  is  not  considerable  enough  to  be  rven  mentioned 
in  comparing  the  present  and  ancient  population,  wbic]], 
according  to  tbe  most  moderate  reckoning,  was  at  least 
two  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand :  AthenaBUs,** 
indeed,  has  put  down  the  slaves  alone  at  four  hundred 
thousand ;  a  numl)er  which,  as  it  may  be  supposed  to 
include  all  those  who  were  found  in  Attica,  and  who 
worked  the  triremes  and  merchant-vessels  of  the  republic, 
may  not  appear  such  an  enormous  exaggeration  as  it 
has  been  aUeged  to  be  by  our  philosophical  historian.'* 
When  Mr.  Hume  conjectured  that  a  cipher  had  been 

tfnjtriv,  *OXt';i7rt«8i,  'A^Tjnjcriv  f'^tToapov  ytviaBat  tiro  Arj^rfTplov  rov  ^aXrjptat 
TMT  icaToucovvT»tf  Tqv  \\TTiKtjv  KOI  fvpf6t)vui  ' ABqvaiovs  fliv  difffivpiovs  np6s  rois 
XtKuitt,  futroUws  dc  uvplovtt  oImtAv  H  /xvptaddr  rc<nrapajKoiva« — Deipnos.  lib. 
>vi.  cixp.  103,  edit.  8cnwei2hn*iiscr,  p.  643,  vol.  ii. 

Ill  a  subfieqiieiit  scutcncc  AthenseuH  procectls  to  inform  us  that  Aristotle, 
ill  hia  *  ViAity  of  the  ^Eginetans,'  days  the  slaves  of  ihoiie  Mlandertt  aiuouuted 
to  four  handred  and  seTenty  thouiuid. 

**  Essay  on  the  Popaknisness  of  Ancient  Nstioni. 

s  |uarc   inilcK,  nrfcce   lias   not   yet  of  woo<l  aiid  wati-r.   (Ih  ttm  r,  Atliena 

(18^)'^)  a  miiliun  of  inliabitant^.    Ao  and  the  rclo|KJUia'8U8,  p]>.  2:^4-8.) 

curding  to  the  latest  official  accounts,  The  cui-c  for  tnis  want,  however,  ana 

Northern  Greece  has  n  fOpulntioii  of  all  others,  Mr  Ht  ttner  lias  diw-overed  ; 

25«,0'J3,   the  I  VIopoiincsus  5()1,82<>,  for,  as  '*  Kii-lruid,"  ac(  onling  to  this 

aud  thu  islands  232,lHjr.    The  author  sagacious  travt-ller,  "would  make  no 

despaivs  of  improvements  in  agri-  sacriticet}  in  order  to  elevate  Greeoeb** 

culture  and  mauufacmre  where  labour  and  as  **the  Ionian  Islands  are  a 

iff  so    scarce,   that    in    Athens    a  rea<ly  example  of  tlie  selfish  aims 

Ubourer's  daily  wages  amount   to  which    regulate    English  colonial 

nearly  tliree  shilliugs  besides  his  i)oUcy/*  so    it  is  quite  otherwise  with 

meala;  and  this  <>'omian  gentleman  Hussia.    To  Russia  the  ]x)S8earioaof 

quotes  arinth*  r  flonimn    jri'Mtlcman,  f  int-cc  isof  the  last  iniport;iiice ;  and 

Karl  iTnus,  who  resided  a  loug  time  t»himld  she  ever  obtain  it,  she  would 

in  Greece^  and  visited  all  parts  of  it  of  necessity  do  everything  in  her 

in  tbe  cause  of  hotjmical  pursuits,  power    to    make  Greece  flourish.** 

iUii]  etimc  to  the-  coi!clu.si<  n  that  any  (M  id.  'i'2H-!>.)    This  author  divides 

real  regeneration  of  Greece  "  is  a  phy-  the  Greeks  i»olitically  into  National- 

sical  imposaibility,''  and  this  phy«  ists  and  iiappists,  the  latter  being 

sical  impossibility  he  findrin  the  want  partisans  of  l(ussia.~[1^64.] 
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accidentally  added  to  the  original  sum,  he  must,  if  he 
spoke  literally,  have  not  reflected  at  the  moment  that 
the  modem  representations  of  numbers  are  not  fomid  in 
the  text  of  Greek  books.^'  It  is  not  impossible,  how- 
ever, thfSt  fortt/  may  have  been  written  instead  four 
myriads. 

Nearly  all  the  villages  of  Attica  are  under  the  m\>- 
jection  of  the  Waiwode  of  Athens,  and  contribute  to 
ills  revenue.  The  only  exceptions  are  Menidhi,  half  o£ 
which  furnishes  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 
nnmber  of  spahis,  or  cavalry  soldiers,  for  the  service  of 
the  Imperial  armies ;  Charootika,  which  belongs  to  a 
mosk  at  Constantinople ;  and  Spatha,  which  is  part  of 
the  portion  of  one  of  the  Sultanas. 

The  peasants  living  in  each  of  these  small  towns  are, 
as  before  mentioned,  a  distinct  race  finom  ihe  Greeks, 
being  all  occupied  in  cidtivatii^  the  ground,  tending- 
the  flocks,  collecting  the  gall-nut,  and  felling  the  timber 
in  the  mountains.  They  are  of  a  hardy  constitution 
and  a  robust  make,  and  patient  both  of  hunger  and 
fatigue ;  their  manners  are  extremely  simple ;  and  being 
content  with  their  own  cottages,  like  Yi^il's  shepherd, 
they  consider  the  city  of  the  Faithful  itself  by  no  means 
superior  to  their  own  country  town. 
•  A  peasant  of  Casha,  returning  from  Constantinople, 
was  overheard  to  complain  to  a  friend — "  What  a  place 
is  that  city !  I  wanted  to  get  some  of  our  sandals  and 
shoe-thongs  there,  and  they  had  none ;  and  as  for  faggots, 
charcoal,  and  pitch,  our  town  has  ten  times  as  much  !" 
There  is  in  some  parts  of  their  behaviour  a  singularity 
quite  ludicrous  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger.  I  will  give  a 
scene  from  the  life,  although  the  humour  is  lost  without 
printing  the  manner  as  weU  as  ihe  conversation  of  the 

S<>c  Xotc  E  V,  to  vol.  ii,  of  Bronpham'a  'Colonial  Policy/  where  thu  o]^ 
Bcrvatioii  is  made,  in  a  comment  on  lluine,  the  ncncnxl  iir;iunii'nt  of  wliich  I 
have  hem  unable  entirely  to  underetand  j  hut,  in  auch  caj»ct»,  tbc  fault  may 
be  en  the  side  either  of  the  writer  or  of  the  reader. 


* 
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party.  A  Greek  on  his  way  to  Athens  overtakes  a 
peasant  driving  his  little  horse  loaded  witli  firewood. 

How  much  do  you  ask  for  those  ftggots     Hays  he. 

Tweaty  paras."  Til  give  joa  fiflfceen."  The  man 
never  looks  up,  but,  addressing  himself  to  his  beast, 
says,  "  It  won't  do,  it  won't  do ;  go  on."  "  Seveuteen 
paras,  then."  "  Heigh  !  heigh  !"  says  the  other  to  his 
horse,  "  get  on,  get  on."  "  Eighteen  paras."  "  Turn 
round  1"  exclaims  the  felloWi  still  speaking  to  the  beast ; 
*^Hhey  shall  go  for  nineteen.''  The  Greek  nods,  and 
the  other  drives  his  pony  along  with  him  to  his  house. 

Their  common  dress  is  of  white  woollen,  like  that 
of  the  laboiirinf'  Greeks,  but  thev  have  for  their  fes- 
tivals  habits  of  extreme  magnificence,  and  of  a  fashion 
altogether  antique  in  many  respects,  even  more  so  than 
that  of  the  Albanians.  The  upper  part  of  their  dress 
exactly  resembles  a  breastplate,  not  being  buttoned 
before,  but  fastened  with  strings  behind.  The  shawl 
which  they  twist  round  tlieir  heads  is  always  varie- 
gated, and  of  the  brightest  hues,  and  the  prevailing 
colour  of  their  jackets  is  a  dark  red.  The  doihing  of 
the  women,  who  generally  are  barefoot,  and  are  as 
inured  to  labour  as  the  men,  is  very  homely  and  gro- 
tesque ;  consisting  of  a  long  shift,  a  thick  girdle  wrapped 
several  times  round  the  waist,  a  short  straight-cut 
woollen  jacket,  and  a  coarse  white  shawl,  like  a  towel, 
with  the  comers  hanging  down  before  and  behind,  on 
the  head.  The  brides  are  carried  to  church  on  horse- 
back, covered  with  a  long  veil,  and  with  a  child  placed 
astride  before  them.  The  whole  nation  are  of  the  Greek 
persuasion,  and  many  of  them  enter  into  religious  houses 
and  become  caloyers. 

The  language  of  these  peasants  is  a  dialect  of  that 
spoken  by  the  Albanians  of  Epims;  and  as  I  was  not 
aware,  dming  my  stay  in  Attica,  of  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Wheler,  that  they  call  themselves  Vlachi,  I  saw  no 
reason  for  supposing  them  emigrated  Wallachians,  and 
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detffiendants  of  those  Roman  colonists  of  Dacia,  aban- 
doned by  Aurelian,  who,  being  swept  away  into  Scvthia 
by  the  retreating  hosts  of  either  Huns,  Avars,  Magyars, 
or  Bulgarians,  were  carried  back,  after  tlie  revolution x>£ 
oentoriesi  by  the  returning  wave  of  barbarian  innnda- 
tiony  into  their  own  country.  It  does  not  seem  a  conse- 
quence that  the  name  Ylachi  should  dedde  them  to  be 
Wallachians;  for  Yalachi,  or  Ylachi,  is  a  denomination 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  other  Scytliian  settlers. 
Thus  the  peo[)le  inhabiting  the  mountains  between 
tlie  Drave  and  the  Save  are  called  Morlachi,  or  Hauro- 
Ylachi;  and  yet  their  language  does  not  at  all  cor- 
respond with  that  of  the  Wallachians. 

Since  the  last  allusion  which  is  to  be  found  in  tlu  sc 
pages  to  tlie  disputed  point  concerning  the  real  origin 
of  the  peasiints  of  Attica,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  that  memoir  in  the  tliirtieth  volume  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  the  Essay  of  Mr.  D'An-* 
ville's  (Etats  formes  aprte  la  Ghute  de  TEmpire  Eomain), 
which  Mr.  De  Pauw  recommends  as  decisive  of  the 
i«;jiorance  of  those  who  have  called  this  })eople  All^a- 
uiaus;  yet  in  neither  of  these  works  is  there  a  word 
respecting  the  peasantry  of  this  part  of  Greece,  except 
this  single  quotation  from  Wheler : — ^  Wheler,  dans  la 
seoonde  partie  de  son  Yoyage,  dit  avoir  rencontr^  sur  le 
eheniin  de  Thebes  a  Atlienes,  et  vers  le  Mont  Panics, 
qui  separe  la  Beotie  de  TAttique,  Thabitation  d'uu  peuple 
qui  se  donne  le  nom  de  A'laki."  " 

Wheler  s  words  are  as  follows :  After  this  we  began 
again  to  ascend ;  and  at  last  went  up  a  rocky  hill,  by  a 
very  bad  way,  until  about  noon  we  got  to  the  top  of  it, 
to  a  village  called  Ylachi,  ichic/i  is  the  iiame  tJui  Alba^ 
nesea  call  theui^^elves  by  in  their  own  langimye,^^'^*  If  the 
English  tiaveller  be  correct,  not  these  villagers  only 
near  Mount  Fames,  as  Mr.  D'Anville  has  it^  but  all  the 

Vol.  xjlx.  i>.  -iOi,  Acad.  Jjiacrii'.  Wheler,  Ixxik  iv.  jj.  333. 
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Albanians,  call  themselves  Vlaclii  ;  and  the  quotation 
proves  nothing  at  all,  except,  indeed,  that  Wheler  him- 
self evidently  supposed  the  people  in  question  to  be 
Albanese.    The  mountaineers  of  Epirus  do,  indeed, 

consider  these  peasants  as  hy  no  means  of  the  same  race 
with  themselves,  although  they  call  them  Albanians, 
aud  converse  with  them  with  facility  in  their  own  lan- 
g'uage.  Had  we  penetrated  high  enough,  we  might 
have  determined  whether  they  actually  belong  to  the 
people  dispersed  over  the  northern  boundaries  of 
Greece. 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  southern  Yalachi,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  composed  of  the  confines  of  Macedonia, 
part  of  the  mountains  of  Thessaly,  and  Epirus ;  compre^ 
bonding  Edessa,  Gastoria,  as  well  as  Larissa,  Pharsalia, 
Demetrias,  and  the  eastern  declivities  of  Pindus,  where 
the  people  are  by  the  Greeks  named  Cuzzo  Ylachi,  or 
Lame  Ylachi. 

The  Scythian  nation,  to  which  they  were  attached, 
and  by  whose  name  they  were  a  long  time  known,  were 
the  Patzinaoes  or  Patzinacites,  most  probably  alluded  to 
by  Strabo  as  the  Peucini,  wlio,  inhabiting  the  niuiitlis 
of  the  Danube  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  were  found  in 
that  of  Con stau tine  Porphyrogenitus  on  the  banks  of 
the  Yolga,  whence  being  driven  by  the  Uzes,  they  dis- 
placed the  Magyars  or  Oriental  Turks  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  Etel-Cusu,  or  lesser  Volga,  and  afterwards  spread 
themselvc  s  along  the  north  side  of  the  Danube.  In  the 
reign  of  Const  an  tine  Monomachus,  about  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  they  passed  this  river,  and  pene- 
trated into  Bulgaria  and  Thrace ;  where,  in  1123,  they 
were  routed  in  a  great  battle  by  John,  son  of  Alexius 
Comnenus,  and  a  multitude  of  them  were  forcibly  setth  d 
in  the  western  province  of  the  empire  before  described, 
which,  a  short  time  afterwards,  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Moglcenn,  and  Megalo-A^lachi.  They  differ  in 
no  respect  from  the  other  Scythian  settlers,  aud  these 
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Khrplierdfi,  emigrated  from  the  j)lains  of  Tartury,  are 
discovered  by  their  language  alone  to  be  of  Roman 
origin,  and  descended  firom  ancestors  who  may  be 
traced  through  a  suooession  of  adventures  as  angular 
as  any  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  mankind."* 

**  **  Not  tamuB  de  migiiiiit  Bomtao,**  ii,  in  the  hmguage  of  Vlftkift,  **  not 

hcntem  tie  8aii;;uc  numcna.''  loannitius,  who  reignod  alwut  the  Wginuing  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  callcil  by  Villchanlouin  Iriii<Tat»'r  Biil^ronun 
et  lUaoorunu  is  remindod,  iu  a  letter  to  him  by  VQi>e  Inntxeul  111.,  of  his 
Roman  origin ;  and  it  appears  that  the  transplanted  Bomaus  uf  I)acia  were 
distinguished  at  first  anion j;st  the  Scythians  by  the  name  of  Vlakes,  which 
may  have  referivd  to  tin  ir  l:ingua.:c,  as,  by  a  curious  coinciiknico,  the  Hun- 
garians, rolandors,  Cruatians,  and  Servians,  give,  at  this  time,  tiic  Komaus 
and  the  Italians,  whose  dialect  is  thought  by  them  to  be  neaily  approadung 
to  the  I^tin,  the  denomination  of  Vlakes. 

There  is  a  coimtry,  to  the  north  of  the  Cnspinn  Si^a,  in  1  arlary,  called  by 
the  Tartars  Ilak,  which  is  the  same  as  lUac  (lor  that  i>eui'le  cjvunot  prouuiuiee 
the  letter  \\\  and  is  named  by  Koger  Baoon  Great  RIacia. 

Both  Wallachia  and  ^lohlavia,'  as  well  as  part  of  Tmnsyh  ania,  are  inhabited 
by  the  same  iK'">!'l<'.  Mr.  DWnville  has  thought  that  he  can  discover  some- 
thing like  the  najue  ot  the  Scythian  Pat/inaces,  or  Pyeczinigi,  as  they  are 
called  hy  Lintnrand,  in  "p.^p^os  nXayi^Mnv,  the  prcs^ent  title  of  the  Mc- 
tn^iolitan  of  VVallaehia.  See  '  Sur  I  s  iVupUs  (|ui  habitent  aujourdljui  la 
Dace  de  Tif^au/  in  the  Uiirtoeiith  volume  of  the  Academy  of  loscriptiou^ 
p.  237. 

"  W.nllwhi.i  is  known  in  the  Turb*  l»y  the  ni>f>e!l  <tion  of  K:»r.'\-n,ik,  or  Bl.iok  Vlaclita; 
MulUiivia  is  colled  Moldo-Vlachia  by  tlie  Ureekii." — (lva»earcbeti  lu  Greece,  p.  421.) 
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CHAPTKli  XXX. 

Q«Deral  appearance  of  the  modem  Greeks  —  The  women  —  Their  w:uit  of 
iH'fiiity  —  Painting  —  Dress  of  the  men,  and  of  the  women  —  Their  mannors 
—  A  betrothing  —  A  marriai;c  —  Their  d.ance,  song^s,  &c.  —  Genius  — 
Morala  —  Superstitioua  —  The  evil  eye  —  Conformity  of  practice  between 
Gfeeks  tod  Taifci — Ifumen  of  liie  man — Tnflowiee  ofmniey  Bdunriour 
to  inferion^Oateatation  —  Piinoes  of  the  Fanal— Waiwodes  of  HoldaTia 
and  Wallachis  —  Codj»>1iaaheea. 

It  is  my  intention  to  choose  this  place  for  saying  as 
much  of  the  general  character  and  customs  of  the  Gkeeks 

}is  my  short  residence  in  the  country  enabled  me  to 
collect. 

It  cannot  appear  at  all  surprising  that  in  their  habits 
of  life  the  modem  Ghreeks  should  very  much  resemble  the 
picture  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  ancient 
illustrious  inhabitants  of  their  country.    Living  on  the 

fruitri  of  the  same  soil,  and  under  the  same  climate, 
apparently  not  clianged  since  the  earliest  ages,  it  would 
be  strange  if  their  physical  constitutions,  and  in  some 
measure  their  tempers,  were  not  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  great  people  whom  we  call  their  ancestors;  and, 
in  fact,  I  take  their  bodily  appearance,  their  dress,  their 
diet,  and,  as  I  said  before,  their  tempers,  to  differ  but 
little  from  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

There  is  a  national  likeness  observable  in  all  the 
Oreeksy  though,  on  the  whole,  the  islanders  oxe  darker 
and  of  a  stronger  make  than  those  on  the  mainland. 
Their  faces  are  just  such  as  served  for  models  to  the 
ancient  sculptors,  and  their  young  men  in  particular 
are  of  that  perfect  beauty  which  we  should  perhaps 
consider  too  soft  and  effeminate  in  those  of  that  age  in 
our  more  northern  climate.  Their  eyes  are  laxge  and 
dark,  from  which  circumstance  Havromati,  or  Black- 
eyes,  is  a  very  common  auiname  :  their  eyebrows  are 
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archcKl,  their  complexions  are  ratljor  l)ro^vn  but  quite 
clear,  and  their  cheeks  and  lips  are  tinged  with  a  bri^^ht 
vennilion.   The  oval  of  their  faces  is  regular,  and  all 
their  features  in  perfect  pro[>ortiony  except  that  their 
ea  rs  are  rather  larger  than  ordinary ;  their  hair  is  dark 
and  long,  but  sometimen  quite  bushy,  and,  as  they  shave 
oft'  all  of  it  which  grows  on  the  fore- part  of  the  crown 
and  the  side  of  the  face,  not  at  all  becoming :  some  of 
the  better  sort  cat  off  all  their  hair,  except  a  few  locks 
twisted  into  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  h^id.    On  their 
up[)er  lips  they  wear  a  thin  long  mustacln'o,  which  they 
are  at  some  pains  to  keej)  quite  black.    Beards  are  worn 
oTily  by  the  clergy  and  the  Archontes  Fresbuteroi,  or 
Codja-bashees,  and  other  men  of  authority.  Their  necks 
are  long,  but  broad  and  firmly  set,  their  chests  wide  and 
expanded,  their  shoulders  strong,  but  round  the  waist 
they  are  rather  slender.    Their  legs  are  pcrliaps  larger 
than  those  of  jx^ople  accustomed  to  tighter  garments, 
but  are  strong  and  well  made.    Their  stature  is  above 
the  middling  size,  and  their  make  muscular  but  not 
biawny,  round  and  well  filled  out,  but  not  inclined  to 
corpulency. 

l^oth  the  face  and  the  form  of  the  women  are  very 
ini'erior  to  those  of  the  men.  Though  they  have  the 
same  kind  of  features,  their  eyes  are  too  languid  and 
their  complexions  too  pale,  and  even'  from  the  age  of 
twelve  they  have  a  flaccidity  and  looseness  of  person 
which  are  far  fruiu  agreeable.  They  are  generally  below 
the  height  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  becoming 
in  a  female,  and  w  hen  a  little  advanced  in  life,  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  are  commonly 
rather  fiit  and  unwieldy. 

That  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  general  cha- 
racter I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  advance ;  but  that 
I  did  not  myself  see  any  very  pretty  Greek  woman 
during  my  tour  1  can  safely  assert.  The  females  of  the 
better  sort,  however,  do  not  at  all  neglect  the  care  of 
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their  charms,  but  make  use  of  washes  and  paints  to  im- 
prove the  Instre  of  their  complexions :  they  have  even  a 

curious  form  of  prayer  which  deprocafeR  the  injurious 
tanning  of  the  March  suns.  Tliey  colour  tlie  inside 
of  their  eyelashes  -some  with  a  mixture  of  antimony 
and  cilf  called  in  Turkish  surmeh ;  others  with  the  soot 
made  of  the  smoke  from  the  gum  of  Lahdanum ;  and 
they  throw  a  powder  in  the  comers  of  the  eye  to  add 
to  its  brilliancy.  The  wln'te  paint  used  l>y  them  is 
made  of  powdered  cowries,  or  small  shells,  and  lemon- 
jnioe ;  the  red  from  the  roots  of  the  wild  lily,  washed 
four  or  five  times,  and  then  dried  and  preserved  in 
close  pots.  The  powder  is  itself  white,  but,  when 
rubbed  with  the  hand  into  the  cheek,  g'ives  a  vermilion 
tinge  whicli  does  not  wasli  out,  and  is  tlionght  not  to 
injure  the  skin.  This  must  be  owned  a  good  exchange 
for  the  thick  coat  of  white-lead  which  covered  both  the 
face  and  bosom  of  the  Athenian  ladies  of  old. 

The  efiect  of  this  painting  is  not,  as  far  as  I  saw,  at 
all  agreeable,  thonprh  the  Greek  ladies  themselves  must 
think  it  very  imposing,  for  on  the  most  important  cere- 
monies, such  as  betrothing  and  marrying,  the  bride  is 
daubed  wi  A  thick  coats  of  colours,  laid  on  without  any 
attempt  to  resemble  nature.  Occasionally  also,  but 
more  particularly  at  Constantinople,  they  wear  patches; 
a  custom,  if  not  derived  from  ancient  authorities, 
brought,  I  suppose,  from  Christendom. 

Of  all  the  paradoxes  of  Mr.  De  Pauw  that  which 
respects  the  ancient  Greek  females  seems  to  me  the  best 
founded.  If  the  present  women,  particularly  of  Athens, 
are  at  all  to  be  considered  the  re])resentative8  of  those  of 
former  times,  their  appearance  will  not  make  any  one  en- 
tertain an  exalted  notion  of  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  ladies 
of  antiquity.  I  am  inclined  with  that  author  also  to 
attribute  the  astonishing  influence  of  the  Greek  courte- 
zans, and  what  he  calls  depravation  of  instinct,  i^artly 
to  the  same  cause.    Had  the  women  generally  been 
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beautiful,  the  whole  of  Greece,  young  and  old,  soldiers, 
orators,  and  philoeophers,  would  not  have  been  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  Aspasia  or  Lais,  Phryne  or  Py  thiniioe, 

nor  have  fallen  so  entirely,  perhaps,  into  the  prevailing 
enonnitv.  Such  of  tlie  women  as  I  have  seen  from  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  with  the  exoeption  of  the 
Sciotes,  are  more  j^lain  than  those  on  the  mainland. 

An  author  of  Observations  on  the  Levant  thinks 
that  the  Venetians  and  Turks  have  adulterated  the 
Grecian  blood but  if  that  were  the  case,  the  dege- 
neracy would  be  seen  in  the  males  as  well  as  in  the 
females,  wliich  is  far  from  being  the  case.  After  all, 
the  point  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  others  perhaps  might 
find  those  sufficiently  handsome  whom  I  have  been 
unable  to  admire.  I  beg  to  mention  that  in  this  part  of 
my  detail  I  have  in  my  contemplation  the  Greeks  of  the 
mainland,  and  particularly  the  Athenians,  in  whose  town 
we  resided  longer  than  in  any  other  part  of  Turkey. 

The  dress  of  the  Greeks  is  not  at  the  first  sight  to  be 
much  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Turics,  nor  is  there 
any  difference  in  the  habit  of  those  in  power,  except  that 
instead  of  the  turban  the  head  is  covered  with  an  im- 
mense calpac.  A  cotton  shirt  made  like  a  woman's 
chemise,  cotton  drawers,  a  vest  and  jacket  of  silk  or 
stuff,  a  pair  of  large  loose  brogues  or  trowsers  drawn 
up  a  little  above  the  ancle,  and  a  short  sock,  make  the 
inner  part  of  the  dress :  the  part  of  the  garment  next 
put  on  is  a  long  broad  shawl,  often  highly  worked  and 
very  expensive,  wrapped  in  wide  folds  round  the  loins. 
In  one  corner  of  this  girdle  the  poorer  people,  especially 
in  travelling,  both  Turks  and  Greeks,  conceal  their 
money,  and  then  wind  the  shawl  round  them,  A  com* 
mon  fellow  in  Turkey  might,  as  properly  as  the  soldier 
in  Horace,  talk  of  the  loss  of  his  zone  ;\.s  of  that  of  his 
money  ;  but  the  better  sort  of  people  have  adopted  the 

'  n  paroit  que  let  YMtiens  ei  lea  Tores  out  d^naturtf  ce  beau  sang  ^«ir 
timt0  Ift  Gitee.— BirixSeael,  Yc^yBSe  aa  Levant,  ofaap.  iii.  |k  2$0. 
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use  of  purses,  whicli,  together  with  their  handkerchiefs, 

watches,  and  snuff-boxes,  they  carry  in  the  l)o.som, 
between  the  folds  of  their  vcRts.  It  is  a  sign  of  im- 
portance  much  affected  by  them  to  have  this  part  of 
tlieir  garments  distended  to  a  great  size,  so  as  to  appear 
full,  not  only  of  trinkets,  but  papers.  The  gown  with 
loose  sleeves  oovers  the  other  part  of  the  dress,  and  this, 
when  ill  the  presence  of  a  Paslia  or  other  great  man, 
tliey  wrap  modestly  about  them,  concealing  their  hands 
joined  below  the  waist,  in  the  sleeves,  and  resting  their 
chins  on  their  bosoms.  The  rich  have  many  changes 
of  gowm,  some  of  stuff  and  satin  for  the  sommer,  and 
others  of  cloth  for  the  winter,  both  trimmed  and  partially 
lined  with  ermine  or  other  furs,  of  which  the  dark  are 
the  most  precious.  The  Codja-bashee  of  Vostizza,  who 
affected  magnificence,  changed  his  pelisse  when  he  went 
ont  to  ride.  The  privileged  Greeks  may  pnt  on  robes 
of  any  dye  except  green,  the  favourito  colour  of  Ma> 
hornet,  and  that  now  worn  by  his  supposed  descendants 
the  Emirs.  They  have  liberty,  as  before  related,  to 
wear  slippers  or  quarter-boots  of  yellow  morocco. 

The  common  people  have  their  brogues  descending 
but  a  little  below  tiieir  knees,  with  bare  legs,  and  a 
slipper  pointed  and  turned  up  at  the  toe.  If  they  have 
a  gowni,  tliey  seldom  use  it  :  the  sailors  have  nothing 
Imt  a  short  jacket.  On  their  heads  they  wear  in  the 
summer  the  httle  red  skull-cap  of  the  Albanians,  to 
which,  in  the  winter,  some  of  them  add  a  coarse  white 
or  dark-striped  shawl,  tied  round  like  a  small  turban. 

The  dress  of  the  females  does  not  vary  materially 
from  tlic  Turkisli,  of  which  there  is  so  exact  an  account 
in  Lady  M.  W.  Mont«arrn's  Letters.  The  vest  fits  quite 
close  to  the  bosom,  but  becomes  larger  and  wider  a 
little  below  the  waist.  The  gown,  which  is  sometimes 
made  of  fine  flowered  silk,  flows  off  loosely  behind,  and 
the  sleeves  of  it,  which  widen  and  are  slit  towards  the 
waist,  are  made  much  longer  than  the  arm,  and  are 
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turiK  <1  l»ack.  There  m  sometimes  a  ribbon,  or  other 
girdle,  under  the  Wsom  ;  but  tho  zone,  a  rich  shawl, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  flowers,  is  nevertheless  worn, 
loosely  resting  on  the  hips,  and  either  tied  in  a  spread- 
ing knot,  or  fastened  before  with  a  large  plate,  orua- 
niented  with  false  or  real  jewels. 

The  female  zones  are  not,  like  those  of  the  men, 
wrapped  many  times  round  the  body,  but  only  once,  and 
are  2)ut  for  ornament^  not  use,  as  they  do  not  bind  or 
support  any  part  of  the  dress.  On  account  of  this  particu- 
larity it  may  be  ol)served  that,  when  Diana  is  called  bis 
cincta,  she  is  meant  to  he  represented  not  (as  some  have 
rendered  the  words)  with  two  zones,  but  with  a  twicer 
Jtrofped  girdle,  which  was  a  very  unusual  precaution.' 
The  double  cincture  is  found  in  figures  of  Amazons ; 
and  in  other  ancient  statues,  where  the  lower  one  is 
omitted,  the  fold  and  compression  of  tlie  garnient.s 
still  remain  :  but  the  hand  of  the  breast  (Sophocles 
calls  it  fioarwtf  irepovls)  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  low  zone,  which,  from  the  days  of  Homer,  was 
always  the  characteristic  of  the  Grecian  female.'  The 
modern  cestiis,  exactly  similar,  if  we  may  trust  de- 
scriptions,  statues,  and  medals,  to  the  ancient,  is  not,  in 
my  mind,  an  agreeable  ornament ;  it  gives  an  appear- 
ance, with  the  band  under  the  bosom,  of  a  double  waist. 

The  whole  dress  of  the  richer  females  is  swollen  out 
and  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  trimmings  to  a 
very  tuiIm  cunning  excess.  They  wear  bracelets  of  pre- 
cious stones,  and  strings  of  gold  coins,  round  their 
arms  and  necks.  The  head-dress  of  the  younger  girls 
is  tasty  ;  their  hair  falls  down  their  hacks  in  profusion, 
generally  straight,  but  sometimes  platted  for  the  sake 

*  Nee  Mi  eineta  Diana  placet,  nee  nuda  Cythere, 
Ula  Toluptatis  nil  Dal>ct,  hn  c  niminni. 

AuRon.  Epig.  39.    Soc  De  (iuys,  Ictt.  ix. 

■  Mr.  Forsyth,  in  pa^io  321  of  his  '  n*'rn:irks  on  Antiquities,  &c.,  in  Italy/ 
has  restored  tlie  epithet  (iadv(taifos  to  it8  pru(»er  meaning,  but  he  seems  to  me 
to  have  miataken  the  point  of  the  double  cincfcnn. 
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of  adding  false  tresses,  and  is  combed  straight  over 

tbeir  foreheads  and  the  sides  of  tliu  clieuks  :  a  little 
red  cap  with  a  gold  tassel,  studded  with  zequiiis,  is 
fixed  on  one  side  of  the  crown,  and  adorned,  by  the 
girls  with  flowers,  by  the  matrons  with  heron's  feathers 
or  a  bouquet  of  jewels. 

It  is  at  Athens,  and  I  believe  elsewhere,  a  very  pre- 
vailing fashion  for  the  young  women  to  dye  the  hair 
of  an  auburn  colour  with  the  plant  called  hena.  The 
matrons,  by  another  process,  give  a  dark  black  tinge 
to  their  tresses.  When  abroad  the  Greek  ladies  are 
muffled  up  in  a  wrapping-cloak,  much  like  the  Turkish, 
except  that  they  have  not  a  square  merlin  hangiiig 
behind,  and,  instead  of  a  hood  over  the  face,  generally 
wear  a  long  veil,  which,  however,  they  frequently 
throw  aside  when  not  in  the  presence  of  any  Turks. 

In  the  inland  towns,  and  even  at  Athens,  the  Greeks 
seldom  admit  a  male  stranger  to  a  sight  of  the  females 
of  their  families,  who  live  in  a  sei>arate  part  of  the 
house,  and  in  some  cases  are  as  closely  confined  as  the 
Turkish  women.  Before  marriage  they  are  rarely, 
sometimes  never,  seen  by  any  male  excepting  those  of 
their  own  family,  but  afterwards  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  being  introduced  to  people  of  their  own  nation  and 
to  travellers.  A  young  lady,  the  sister  of  Signor 
Nicolo,  at  loannina,  to  whom  we  had  made  a  present  of 
some  Venetian  silks,  sent  word  to  us  that  she  regretted 
that,  not  being  married,  she  could  not  kiss  our  hands 
in  person,  but  begged  that  it  might  be  done  by  proxy 
by  our  dragoman,  who  brought  the  message.  We  did 
not  obtain  a  sight  of  her  during  our  stay  in  the  house. 
When  in  the  interior  apartments,  a  young  woman 
divests  herself  of  her  outer  robes,  and,  in  the  summer 
season,  may  sometimes  be  surprised  reclining  on  a  rich 
carpet  or  sofa,  with  her  feet  bare,  and  her  \\  hole  form 
rather  shaded  thau  concealed  by  trowsers  of  gauze  and 
a  thin  muslin  cymarr. 

VOL.  I.  2  Q 
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A  few  friends,  and  perhaps  a  Frank  stranger,  are 
,  sometimes  invited  to  the  first  public  ceremony  in  which 
a  young  girl  is  concerned,  that  is,  her  betrothing  to  her 

future  husband,  wlio  generally  has  never  seen  her ;  and 
we  ourselves  were  once  asked  to  a  supper  wliere  there 
was  music  and  dancing  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind. 
The  girl  (called  i  yv^^)  was  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
the  sofa,  coyered  with  paint  and  patches,  having  a  sort 
of  crown  on  her  head,  and  stuck  round  with  jewels  and 
gold  rliains  on  every  part  of  her  dress.  We  were  re- 
gularly led  up  and  presented  to  her,  as  were  the  other 
guests,  and  she  kissed  our  hands.  Her  own  female 
relations,  and  those  of  her  future  husband,  were  sitting 
on  the  rest  of  the  sofe.  The  mother  of  the  young  man, 
who  was  not  present  himself,  put  a  ring  on  the  finger 
of  the  maiden,  and,  as  her  son's  proxy,  kissed  her  cheek, 
a  ceremony  by  which  the  betrothing  takes  place.  The 
marriage,  we  were  told,  would  not  be  solemnized  per- 
haps for  more  than  a  year,  as  the  youth  was  engaged 
in  trade,  at  some  distance,  until  he  could  amass  a  fortune 
competent  to  maintain  his  wife. 

T)ie  nuptial  ceremony,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
doubted antiquity  of  some  of  its  usages,  is,  like  .most  of 
the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church,  exc^ingly  mean,  and, 
to  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the  sight,  ridiculous.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  stand  near  the  altar,  holding  a 
lighted  candle  in  their  hands.  The  priest^  who  &oes 
them,  reads  and  rings  a  service,  and,  taking  two  rings, 
and  two  garlands  of  flowers  sprinkled  with  gold  lea^ 
puts  them  on  the  fingers  and  the  heads  of  the  couple ; 
he  then  recites  and  chant*;,  and  changes  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  This  interchange  is  repeated  several 
times  with  great  rapidity,  and  accompanied  by  gabbling 
and  singing,  until  at  last  the  rings  are  left  on  the  fingeis 
which  they  are  intended  to  fit,  and  the  garlands  are 
finally  laid  aside,  without  being  suffered  to  adorn  the 
head  either  of  the  man  or  the  woman.   Some  bread. 
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which  has  been  blessed  and  marked  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  m  broken  and  eaten  by  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and  a  cup  of  wine  is  presented  first  to  one  and 

then  to  the  other,  after  which  the  girl  hands  round  some 
of  the  same  cake»  together  with  rossoglio,  or  rakee,  to 
the  persons  present^  and,  if  she  is  not  of  high  condition^ 
receives  a  piece  of  money  from  each  of  the  visitorsy  for 
which  she  kisses  their  hands.  This  is  the  last  part  of 
the  weddinnf,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  bride  to  her 
husband  s  house  happens  the  siime  or  the  next  day,  when 
there  is  a  procession,  much  like  that  which  we  witnessed 
at  loannina.  The  evening  is  concluded  with  music, 
dancing,  and  a  feast,  in  which  firuits,  and  especially  nuts 
(an  ancient  nuptial  delicacy),  form  the  chief  part  of  the 
repast. 

At  Athens  we  saw  a  bride  accompanied  home  by  at 
least  fifty  young  girls,  in  pairs,  dressed  in  white,  and 
their  heads  crowned  with  flowers,  preceded  by  musicians, 
with  guitars,  rebecks,  and  fiddles;  she  was  going  to 
the  house  of  some  female  friend,  where  she  was  to 
remain  until  the  procession  of  her  husband  arrived  to 
attend  her  to  his  own  home. 

The  preceding  usages  we  witnessed  ourselves ;  there 
are  others  attached  to  the  same  important  ceremony,  of 
which  we  could  only  hear  or  read,  such  as  the  bathing 
of  the  bride  in  triumph  on  the  night  before  the  wedding, 
and  the  walking  at  the  threshold  of  the  husband's 
chamber,  over  the  covered  sieve,  which,  if  it  does  not 
eracMe  beneath  the  foot  of  the  bride,  renders  her 
chastity  suspected.  This  second  custom  is  mentioned 
by  several  writers,  and  may  really  obtain,  but  I  did  not 
hear  of  it,  nor  of  the  forbearance  of  the  bridegroom  on 
the  night  of  his  nuptials  alluded  to  by  Mons.  de  Guys 
in  his  sixteenth  letter. 

There  are  very  few  instances  of  second  marriages 
amongst  the  Greeks,  nor  of  any  man,  except  a  priest, 
remaining  single  for  Ufe. 

2o2 
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'  The  women  can  seldom  read  or  write,  but  are  all  of 
them  able  to  embroider  very  tastefully,  and  can  gene> 
rally  play  on  the  Greek  lute,  or  rebeck.  l%eir  dancmg 
they  learn  without  a  master,  from  their  companions. 

The  dance,  called  X0/009,  and,  for  distinction,  Koinaica, 
consists  generally  in  slow  movements,  the  young  women 
holding  by  each  other's  handkerchiefis,  and  the  leader 
setting  the  step  and  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
Albanian  dance.  The  dancers  themselves  do  not  sing; 
but  the  music  is  a  guitar,  or  lute,  and  .sometimes  a 
fiddle,  accompanied  by  the  voice  of  the  players.  When, 
however,  men  are  of  the  party,  there  is  a  male  and 
female  alternately  linked,  and  the  performance  is  more 
animated,  the  party  holding  their  handkerchiefs  high 
over  their  heads,  and  the  leader  dancing  through  thera, 
in  a  manner  wliicli,  although  at  the  time  it  reminded 
me  only  of  our  game  of  thread-the-needle,  has  been 
likened  by  some  observems  to  the  old  Cretan  labyrinth 
dance,  called  Oeranos,  or  the  Crane.  When  the  amuse- 
ment is  to  be  continued  throughout  a  night,  which  is 
often  the  case,  the  figures  are  various ;  and  I  have  seen 
a  yoimg  girl,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dance  described, 
jump  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  a  tambourine 
in  her  hand,  and  immediately  commence  a  pas  seal, 
some  favourite  young  man  whom  she  had  warned  of 
her  intention  striking  the  strings  of  the  guitar  at  the 
same  time,  and  regulating  the  dance  and  music  of  his 
mistress.  We  once  prevailed  on  a  sprightly  girl  of 
fifteen  to  try  the  Albanian  figure,  and  her  complete 
success  on  the  first  attempt  showed  the  qnidcness  and 
versatility  of  her  talents  for  this  accomplishment. 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  education  amongst  tlie 
females,  most  of  them  are  acquainted  with  a  great 
numl)er  of  songs,  or  recitatives,  accompanied  with  tales, 
which  are  combined  something  in  the  manner  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  and  appear  to  have  no  end, 
being  taken  up  by  different  individuals  of  the  party  for 
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hours  together.   The  author  of  the  compariton  hetween 

the  ancient  and  modern  Greeks  tells  his  friend  tliat, 
when  hearing  these  alternate  story-tellers,  lie  would 
fancy  himself  in  coinpany  with  the  Minyeiades,  beguil- 
ing with  varied  discourse  the  useful  hkbour  of  their 
hmds.^  A  person  who  had  never  heard  of  the  daughters 
of  the  King  of  Orchomenos  would  think  himself  enter- 
tained with  a  string  of  ballads,  all  repeated  in  the  same 
tone,  and  interrupted  only  by  a  recitation  of  their  long 
and  melancholy  titles. 

Whenever  the  Greek  women  have  the  advantages  of 
acquiring  any  unusoal  attainmments,  they  evince  great 
quickness  of  understanding.  At  Smyrna  and  Constan- 
tinople, where  there  are  great  numbers  of  them  in  the 
families  of  the  dragomans,  and  others  connected  with 
the  Consuls,  Ambassadors,  and  foreign  missions,  they 
speedily  acquire  the  modem  languages,  and  sometimes 
a  partial  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  accomplish- 
ments which  distinguish  the  females  of  civilized  Europe. 

With  resj^ect  to  their  moral  character,  it  is  what  may 
be  called  amiable,  and  would  appear  very  strikingly  so 
to  those  of  our  sex  who  admire  a  woman  for  her  weak- 
nesses, and  love  her  the  more  in  proportion  as  she 
seems  to  call  upon  them  for  8up})ort  and  protection. 
They  are  assiduous  housewives  and  tender  motliers, 
suckling  their  infants  themselves ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  boastingB  of  travellers,  I  must  believe  them  generally 
chaste.  That  loose  females  may  be  found  amongst 
them  is  not,  of  course,  to  he  denied  ;  but,  if  not  their 
own  inclination,  the  institutions  of  tlicir  country, similar 
to  those  which  have  always  prevailed  in  Greece,  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  preserve  their  virtue.  They  have 
no  other  scope  for  the  exerdlse  of  the  good  qualities  of 
either  head  or  heart  than  the  circle  of  their  family, 
and,  whatever  secret  power  they  may  possess,  are  never 
heard  of  as  influencing  any  public  transaction.    A  man 

*  Utile  opus  manuum  ▼ario  sermoiiQ,  &o.— Ovid.  Hetam.  lib.  iv. 
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may  travel  through  Greece,  and,  iinleBs  at  his  particiilar 
dente,  not  see  a  single  Greek  lady. 

Like  their  sex  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  they 
carry  their  devotion  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm, 
and  are  more  ready,  if  possible,  than  the  men,  to  believe 
all  the  absurd  dogmas  and  fables  of  their  church. 
Ominous  dreams  and  celestial  reyeiations,  as  might  be 
expected,  more  froquently  visit  the  women  than  their 
husbands,  thuu;z:h  thev  are  bv  no  means  uncommon  even 
with  the  wiser  sex.  Some  of  their  superstitious  observ- 
ances savour  exceedingly  of  paganism,  as  might  be 
proved,  were  it  not  tedious  to  set  in  array  those  pa»- 
sages  of  ancient  authors  which  reoord  and  aUude  to 
similar  customs. 

The  ceremonies  at  childbirth,  where  the  attendant  is 
always  a  woman,  are  very  mystical.  The  lamp  bums 
before  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  during  the  labour ;  and 
the  cradle  is  adorned  with  embroidered  handkerchiefs, 
jewels,  and  coins,  as  presents  to  the  four  fairies  who 
preside  over  the  infant.  When  the  child  is  born,  he  is 
immediately  laid  in  the  cradle,  and  loaded  with  amulets; 
and  a  small  bit  of  soft  mud,  well  steeped  in  a  jar  of 
water  properly  prepared  by  previous  charms,  is  stuck 
upon  its  forehead,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  the  Evil 
Eye ;  a  noxious  fascination,  proceeding  from  the  aspect 
of  a  personified  although  invisible  demon,  and  conse- 
quent upon  the  admiration  of  an  incautious  spectator. 
The  Evfl  Eye  is  feared  at  all  times,  and  supposed  to 
affect  people  of  all  ages  who  by  their  prosperity  may 
be  the  objects  of  envy.  Not  only  a  Greek,  but  a 
Turkish  woman,  on  seeing  a  stranger  look  eagerly  at 
her  child,  will  spit  in  its  face,  and  sometimes,  if  at  her- 
self, in  her  own  bosom ;  but  the  use  of  garlic,  or  even 
of  the  word  which  signifies  that  herb  (trK6pioy\  is  con- 
sidered  a  sovereign  preventive.  New-built  houses,  and 
the  ornamented  stems  of  the  Greek  vessels,  have  long 
bunches  of  it  depending  from  them,  to  intercept  the 
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filtal  envy  of  any  ill-diqKised  beholder :  the  shipe  of 

the  Turks  have  the  same  appendages.  In  fact,  there 
is  a  great  conformity  of  practice  in  many  particulars 
observable  between  the  two  nations. 

The  ancient  Greeks  introduced  their  arts  amongst 
their  Latin  conquerors;  the  modem  have  given  their 
masters,  the  Turks,  a  taste  for  their  follies.  There  is, 
as  was  always  the  case,  a  strong  attachment  in  this 
people  to  their  own  usages,  and  an  unabating  alacrity 
and  vigour  in  the  exclusive  preservation  of  them,  which 
gives  an  appearance  of  sincerity  to  their  professions, 
and  consequently  of  credibility  to  their  faith,  and  which, 
although  it  prevents  them  from  learning  anything  from 
the  commerce  of  more  enliglitened  nations,  renders 
them  very  capable  of  being  instructors  of  a  people  a^ 
ignorant  as  themselves.  Thus  the  Turks,  who  despise 
the  power,  have  imperceptibly  imbibed  the  habits,  of 
their  subjects  ;  and  if  they  have  caught  from  them 
nothing  but  some  of  their  customs  and  superstitious 
rites,  it  is,  I  suppose,  because  there  was  nothing  else 
for  them  to  learn. 

Those  who  complain  that  the  Turks  did  not  become 
the  pupils  of  their  captives,  and  derive  from  them  the 
same  advantages  as  were  obtained  by  the  Romans  from 
the  fortunate  possession  of  Greece,  must  surely  have, 
by  some  strange  infatuation,  persuaded  themselves  that 
the  Greeks  of  the  age  of  the  last  Gonstantine  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  days  of  Aratus.  But,  for  my  own 
part,  I  see  much  greater  parity  between  the  Romans 
who  served  with  Mummius  and  the  Ottomans  led  by 
Mahomet,  than  between  the  Greeks  who  witnessed  the 
burning  of  Corinth  and  those  who  survived  the  last 
conquest  of  Constantinople.  Let  me  add,  with  Mr. 
Thornton,*  that  whatever  was  worthy  imitation  was 
imitated  bv  the  Turks.  Thev  saw  and  admired  the 
structure  of  Santa  Sophia,  and  built  the  future  moscks, 

*  Preaent  i^tate  of  Turkey,  p.  8. 
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with  which  they  adorned  the  Imperial  city,  on  ihe 
same  magnifioent  model.* 

The  manners  of  tlie  Greeks  would  be  very  engaging, 
were  it  not  tliat  tliey  have  an  air  of  obsequiousness 
and  insincerity,  particularly  striking  to  the  eye  of  an 
Englishman,  but  perhaps  not  so  oftensive  to  the  natives 
of  those  other  oountriee  in  which  dyilitiee  are  earned 
to  a  greater  excess  than  amongst  ourselves.  They  are 
assiduously  attentive,  and  peribiin  the  rites  of  hospitality 
with  i^ood  humour  and  politeness :  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  confessed  that  no  person  can  be  sure  that  a 
speech  of  one  of  this  people,  however  inviting  in  ito 
beginning  and  progress,  will  not  conclude  with  the 
horrors  of  a  petition.  To  have  an  adequate  notion  of 
the  meanness  and  impudence  to  which  man  may  be 
impelled  by  the  love  of  money,  one  should  travel  in  the 
Levant. 

The  first,  and  oftentimes  the  only  commendation 
bestowed  by  a  Greek  upon  a  neighbour,  or  other 

person,  is  that  he  is  rich,  and  has  many,  many 
aspers  (^7r\6uaio^  eivai,  e'^e  -jroXXa,  ttoXXu  acnrpa)  ;  and 

without  any  exaggeration,  poverty  and  folly  are  really 
convertible  terms.  Talking  one  day  about  a  young 
man  whom  we  had  known  at  loannina,  a  person  pre- 
sent exclaimed  that  he  was  a  dull  fellow !  On  the 
contrary,"  said  I,  "  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  excessively 
agreeable  and  well-informed."  "I  know  him  better 
than  you,  Signer,"  was  the  reply ;  for  all  his  talk,  he 
has  not  a  farthing  in  his  pocket.'* 

The  Greeks  are,  as  has  already  been  observed,  all 
traders  in  some  degree.  In  the  district  of  Athens, 
indeed,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Livadia  and  many  parts  of 
the  Morea,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  left  to  the 

*  It  sooms  stran;j:e  tlinf  Vaou,  in  his  Survey  of  the  Ottonmn  Empire, 
should  copy  the  account  of  Maliomet  the  S'econtl  turning  Santa  S()])hia  iuto  a 
stablo  and  Ixinqueting-room,  and  cutting  the  throats  of  several  huudred 
prisoners  in  the  very  church,  from  auoh  a  writer  as  Knolles,  when  he  hid 
before  him  the  authorities  ooliected  by  auch  a  writer  as  Gibbon 
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Albanian  colonistB,  and  every  Greek  either  bas  a  shop, 
or  ig  employed  in  wholesale  dealing.   Even  those  who 

are  coinmonly  called  the  Princes  of  the  Fanal,  at  Con- 
stantinople, that  is,  those  from  whose  families  the 
Waiwodes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  have  been  chosen, 
are  engaged  in  merchandize.  This  drcumstanoe^together 
with  the  Turkish  oppression  and  the  want  of  hereditary 
dignities,  occasions  a  kind  of  c([uality  amongst  theui, 
and  does  away  w^ith  all  those  distinctions  which  are 
so  rigorously  observed  in  England — I  say  in  England 
because  I  believe  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  all  the  gradations  of  rank  are  so  uniformly 
observed  and  kept  separate  as  amongst  ourselves.  It  is 
true  there  are  various  ways  by  which  a  man  may  rise, 
but,  until  he  has  risen,  he  must  be  content  to  consort 
with  those  only  of  bis  own  condition. 

I  was  one  day  a  little  astonished^  at  the  house  of 
Signer  Nicolo  at  loannina,  to  see  a  tailor  who  had  been 
just  measuring  one  of  us  seat  himself  in  the  room  with 
ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  and,  by  the 
invitation  of  our  host,  take  a  dish  of  coffee,  to  which  he 
was  helped  by  the  Signer's  brother  with  the  usual 
ceremonies.  There  is  nothing  that  implies  familiarity, 
and,  at  least,  temporary  equality,  so  much  as  eating 
together  :  but  according  to  the  customs  of  both  Greeks 
and  Turks,  in  many  points  exactly  similar,  and  which 
may  be  called  Oriental,  the  very  lowest  person  is  often 
indulged  in  this  Hherty  by  his  superiors.  Agreatman 
travelling  does  not  have  a  table  spread  for  himself* 
alone,  but  some  of  his  attendants  always  partake  with 
him  round  the  same  tray.  I  recollect  that  one  of  the 
young  Pashas  at  loannina  insisted  upon  our  servant 
George  sitting  down  at  the  foot  of  the  sofa  opposite  to 
him,  and  taking  coffee  and  sweetmeats  at  the  same  time 
with  himself  and  his  guest.  It  must,  however,  be 
recollected,  that,  as  almost  all  in  Turkey  receive  the 
same  sort  of  education,  and  consequently  imbibe  some*' 
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what  the  same  manneray  there  is  in  that  oountryiione  of 
that  awkwardness  and  oonftision  in  society  which  arise 

amongst  us  wlien  a  person  of  inferior  quality  is  admitted 
by  suflferance  into  better  company  than  he  ha^^  been 
accustomed  to  keep.  Neither  our  dragoman  nor  the 
tailor  would  have  been  distinguished  by  a  stranger  from 
the  company  about  them  by  any  want  of  ease,  or  other 
deficiency  in  their  liiaiiners. 

i.' 

There  is  an  air  of  great  kindness,  and  even  of  cere- 
monious attention,  in  their  treatment  of  servants  and 
dependants ;  and  when  a  rich,  or^in  other  words^a  great 
man,  meets  an  inferior  in  the  street,  he  not  only  returns 
his  sahite,  but  goes  through  the  whole  round  of  those 
compHmentary  in([uiries  Avliieh  are  always  usual  upon 
a  casual  rencounter,  and  prefatory  to  any  other  con- 
versation. Two  Greeks  will  ask  one  another  bow  they 
are,  with  the  same  inquiries  after  their  wives,  daughters, 
sons,  family,  and  affairs,  twenty  times  over,  before  they 
begin  to  conyerse,  and  often  ^yhen  they  intend  to 
separate  instantly.  They  stand  with  their  right  hand^ 
on  their  hearts,  bo\^ng  gently  for  five  minutes  together 
at  this  ceremony,  which  is  nothing  more  than  our  How- 
d'ye-do;  and  a  lucky  sneeze  from  either  party  will 
interrupt  and  prolong  the  eonipliments ;  for  on  that 
occasion  the  other  bows  and  begs  God's  blessing  on 
you,  which  is  returned  four-fold.  In  a  large  company 
a  sneeze  stops  the  conversation,  and  calls  forth  the  bene> 
dictions  of  all  preset,  many  crossing  themselves  at  the 
same  time.* 

Though  the  Greeks  are  avaricious,  they  are  not  soi-did, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  only  fond  of  show,  which 
is  in  some  characters  found  to  be  compatible  with  er- 

'  TovTOv  bi  XtyovTos  irrdpwToi  Ti£,  aKovtravrfs  8i  oi  oTp«Ti»rm  ndvns  fua 
6piiij  vowncwi\<rav  rhip  — Anab.  lib.  iii.  This  sneezing,  Xcnophon  declared 
to  be  toe  sign  of  Jupiter  the  Saviour,  and  it  considerably  assisted  bim  in  p«w 
suadinj^  the  Ten  Thousand  to  follow  his  counsels.  It  is  the  first  and  stron^c^t 
instance  I  at  present  recollect  of  the  custom  of  making;  an  ol>eisancc  Hlter  a 
sneeze,  now  pretty  much  diffused  in  many  [>art«  of  the  world.  Aristotle  treats 
of  this  ceremony. 
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treme  parsiinony,  but  are  proAise  and  geneioiis.  Their 

fear  of  the  Turks  makes  tliem  generally  careful  to  con- 
fine their  maguiticence  within  the  walls  of  their  own 
houses ;  yet  a  desire  of  displaying  their  wealth  aud  taste 
has  oveioome  the  prudence  of  many  of  their  nation.  A 
Greek,  named  Stavraki,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, who  possessed  the  favour,  and  in  some  measure  the 
confidence,  of  the  Sultan  himself,  against  the  advice  of 
all  his  friends  built  a  most  magnificent  house  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boeporus,  the  exterior  splendour  of  whioh 
was  Buch  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Turks.  Stay- 
raki  was  arrested  and  destroyed,  but  the  end  of  this 
unfortunate  man  did  not  deter  another  Cheek  from  im- 
mediately occupying  the  same  fatal  mansion. 

At  Constantinople,  and  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  the  Mahometans  to  paint  their 
houses  of  a  lively  colour ;  for  the  dwellings  of  the  Jews 
are  black,  and  those  of  the  Armenians  and  Greeks  of  a 
brown  or  dark  red.  A  Greek  pliysician,  who  had  success- 
fully attended  a  late  Sultan,  aud  was  asked  to  name  a 
reasonable  gratuity  or  favour,  only  requested  the  liberty 
for  himself  and  his  son  to  paint  his  house  in  what  man- 
ner he  chose,  and  like  that  of  a  Turk.  The  mansion 
was  pointed  out  to  me,  and  shone  conspicuously,  of  a 
bright  red,  amongst  the  surrounding  dusky  habitations. 
It  is  in  one  of  the  villages  on  the  European  side  of  the 
Boepoms.  The 'chief  Dragoman  to  the  Porte  has  a 
large  house  which  he  has  painted  of  three  colours,  so  as 
to  make  it  look  like  three  houses,  that  no  passing  Turk 
may  be  struck  with  the  presiunptuous  dimensions  of  his 
mansion. 

.Those  of  the  Greeks  who  have  the  privilege  of  riding 
on  horseback  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  and  their 

niunber  is  very  small,  are  exceedingly  proud  of  that 
pre-eminence,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  showing 
their  superiory. 
The  great  men  affect  an  unconcerned  liberality.  The 
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Dragoman  to  the  Porto,  who  is  called  Prince,  came  on 
board  the  frigate  which  carried  away  the  late  Englirii 
Ambassador  from  Constantinople,  and,  after  a  few 
mmntes*  conversation  with  his  Excellency,  retired.  As 
he  was  stepping  down  tlie  ladder  he  put  his  hand  in 
his  bosom,  and,  without  ceremony,  or  looking  at  his 
present^  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  hays 
at  the  accommodation  ropes;  who,  examining  the  gifl 
on  deck,  found  it  to  be  eight  or  ten  pieces  of  gold,  of 
the  small  Byzantine  zequins,  worth  about  three  shillings 
each.  I  was  standing  near  him  myself,  and  cotdd 
scarcely  resist  the  impression  which  he  had  meant  no 
donbt  to  make,  namely,  that  he  was  aocostomed  fiie- 
quently  to  part  with  his  money  on  the  same  occasions, 
and  with  the  like  ostentatious  unconcern. 

But  a  short  time  before  we  had  seen  the  same  Prince  • 
interpreting  between  his  Excellency  and  the  Caimacanti, 
or  Vice-Vizier  of  Constantinople,  with  a  humility  alto- 
gether affecting.  He  was  clothed  in  a  coarse  gown, 
miscalled  a  robe  of  honour,  and  which  appeared  the 
more  shabby  when  contrasted  with  the  splendid  gar- 
ments of  the  Turks,  and  the  fine  pelisses  distributed 
to  the  Ambassador  and  some  of  his  suite ;  and  he  per- 
formed his  office  in  a  tone  so  low  tiiat  he  was  with  diffi- 
culty heard  even  by  those  next  to  him,  introducing  some 
affected  hesitations,  to  show  his  awe  and  terror  of  his 
masters.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  this 
singular  piece  of  adulation  is  practised  by  the  Turks 
themselves  when  in  presence  of  the  Sultan,  and  that  a 
ready  and  clear  elocution  would  be  thought  presuinj)- 
tuous  before  the  Lord  of  the  Empire.  The  Caimacani, 
in  the  audience-chamber,  when  replying  to  the  Am- 
bassador on  behalf  of  his  Imperial  master,  who  sat 
motionless  on  his  throne  beside  him,  not  only  spoke  in 
the  lowest  tone,  but  boggled,  and  stopped  so  long  and 
frequently  in  his  speech,  holding  up  his  head  with  the 
air  of  a  boy  who  had  forgotten  his  lesson,  that  the  Sultan 
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prompted  him  audibly  twice  or  thrice.  This  was  not 
CKJcasioned  by  any  real  forgetfulneas,  but  was  only 
afTected  as  a  mark  of  humble  confusion. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  Divan,  the  Oreek  Prince 
was  obliged  to  stand  from  four  in  the  morning  until 
ten,  during  the  attendance  of  the  Ambassador  upon  the 
Caimacam ;  and  when  his  Excellency  and  his  numerous 
suite  were  seated  round  various  tables  at  dinner,  over- 
come by  fatigue,  but  not  permitted  to  be  seen  resting 
himself  on  a  sofa  in  such  a  place,  he  slipped  into  a 
comer  of  the  chamber,  and,  sinking  on  the  floor,  fell 
asleep,  wliilst  three  Greeks,  his  attendants,  stood  before 
the  spot,  that  he  might  not  be  discovered  by  the  Turks. 
I  saw  him  by  accident,  and  pointed  him  out  to  another 
person  present.  He  was  seated  on  the  ground,  sup- 
ported by  the  comer  of  the  wainscot,  his  black  beard 
resting  on  his  bosom,  bis  face  pale,  and  his  eyes  closed 
in  a  deep  sleep,  but  every  other  feature  unchanged,  and 
impressed  with  the  traits  of  terror  and  perpetual  con- 
straint. A  mournful  picture  of  the  wretchedness  of 
dignified  slavery ! 

This  Prince  is  one  of  the  most  exalted  Greeks  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  there  is  no  higher  dignity  than 
that  which  he  enjoys,  except  the  governments  of 
Wallachia  or  Moldavia.  Indeed  he  was  once,  in  1802, 
promoted  to  the  latter  principality,  when  the  Russians 
interfered  in  the  nomination  of  the  Waiwodes  of  the 
two  provinces ;  and  may  perhaps  again  be  raised  to  the 
same  rank. 

Notwithstanding  the  perpetual  humiliation  attendant 
upon  the  office  of  Dragoman  to  the  Porte,  aiid  the  very 

uncertain  tenure  by  which  the  mimic  sceptres  of  the 
two  provinces  are  held,  there  is  no  effort  omitted  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Fanal  to  arrive  at  these  posts,  and  they 
are  as  active  in  their  intrigues  to  circumvent  each  other, 
and  to  obtain  the  acquiescence  of  the  Porte,  as  if  the 
objects  of  their  ambition  were  honourable  and  per- 
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manent,  instead  of  disgraceful  and  insecure.  The  Turka, 
who  gain  by  the  rivalry,  encourage  the  contention,  and 
dispose  of  the  offices  without  reserve  to  the  highest 
bidder.    The  money  expended  in  the  attainment  of  the 

dignities  is  soon  supplied  by  the  bribes  and  extortions 
of  the  elected  candidate. 

The  Dragoman  of  the  Porte  has  the  opportunity  of 
recommending  to  posts  of  profit  and  honour,  and  for  his 
good  word,  as  wdl  as  for  every  interference  in  oouri 
intrigues,  receives  an  adequate  remuneration.  The 
Waiwodes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  levy  vast  sums 
by  arbitrary  taxation,  which,  as  they  have  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  and  enjoy  for  a  time  sovereign  authoiitj, 
cannot  be  resisted  by  their  distressed  subjects. 

In  no  situation  does  a  Oreek  appear  in  so  unamiable 
a  light  as  on  the  throne  of  Bucharest  or  Yassy.  The 
events  of  the  Russian  war*  may  work  a  considerable 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  two  provinces,  and 
the  entire  subjection  of  one  or  both  of  them  by  the 
arms  of  the  Muscovites  will  cut  off  from  the  subject 
Greeks  the  grand  objects  of  their  ambition.  The  plots 
and  intrigues  of  the  Fanal  will  then  be  confined  to 
obtaining  the  office  of  Dragoman.  The  elevation  to 
either  of  the  three  places,  however  short  a  time  the 
person  may  be  in  possession  of  his  dignity,  confers  the 
'  title  of  Prince,  and  this  has  created  the  Greek  nobility, 
if  such  it  may  be  called.  The  antiquity,  however,  of 
these  noble  families  is  not  very  great :  tlie  first  Drago- 
man of  the  Porte  of  Greek  extraction  was  Panayot, 
physician  to  KiopriU,  who  by  his  artifices  persuaded 
Morosini  to  surrender  Gandia.  Before  that  period  the 
post  had  been  conferred  on  foreigners  and  renegadoes. 

Nicholas  Maurocordato,  the  first  Greek  Waiwode  of 
Wallachia  chosen  by  the  Porte,  was  elected  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  after  having  been  plem- 

•  Nnt,  the  sanguinary  conflict  now-    by  the  ])e&co   between    Ruasift  and 
raging,  but  that  which  was  terminated    Turkey  in  1812. — [18d4.j 
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potentiary  for  the  Sultan  at  Oarlovitz.  It  is  true  that 
aom6  families  boast  a  more  noble  descent  from  the 
sovereigns  of  Oonstantinople,  for  the  name  of  Ganta- 

cuzenus  has  been  once  assumed  by  two  Wallachian 
Greeks,  but,  as  it  appears,  without  their  having  had 
any  just  pretensions  to  that  distinction. 

The  Princes  of  the  Fanal  are,  when  abroad,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  their  nation  only  by  their 
beards  and  yellow  slippers,*  and  the  privilege  of  riding 
on  horseback ;  but  when  at  lionie  they  still  continue  to 
enjoy  the  semblance  of  authority,  by  giving  titles  of 
office  to  their  servants,  and  by  being  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  flatterers  and  dependants.  Their  wives  and 
daughters  are  fostered  in  every  luxury  and  all  the  soft 
pomp  of  the  Asiatics  ;  a  privilege  which,  unless  they 
have  been  unfairly  charo:e(l  with  calling  their  servants 
"chiennes'  and  "betes,'*  improves  neither  their  tem- 
pers nor  their  manners.  The  little  I  enjoyed  of  their 
society  left  no  very  agreeable  impression  on  my  mind. 

A  love  of  pomp  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  as  the  policy  of  the  Turks  has  allowed 
them  alone,  of  all  the  rayahs  or  subjects  not  Mahometans, 
to  fill  offices  of  power  and  trust,  they  fail  not  to  display 
this  unenviable  distinction. 

The  Codja-bashees,  to  whom  the  municipal  control 
of  some  districts,  particularly  in  the  Morea,  is  intrusted, 
support  an  enormous  household,  the  members  of  which 
are  dignified  with  titles  not  attached  to  the  dependants 
of  an  English  duke.  They  have  their  kalo-iatraa  or 
physician,  their  prammaiieaa  or  secretary  with  an 
assistant  clerk,  their  tartars  or  couriers,  and  five  or  six 
priests  as  family  chaplains,  besides  numerous  servants 

"  One  of  the  first  acts  of  thf  late  Sultan  Selim's  reinTi  wr\f  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  a  common  (ireek  whom  he  met,  when  iiicoguito,  wearing  yellow 
slippers.  He  stayed  to  see  the  execution  perfonued.  Tet  so  TBin  aid  the 
Grceka*  that  they  wiU  nm  this  Avtel  riik  in  Older  to  be  taken  for  ihdr 
betters. 

*  Fottqueville,  Voyage  en  Mor^e,  p.  253. 
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in  every  department,  amounting  to  forty  or  fifty  persons 
in  family.  The  title  by  which  they  are  usually  ad- 
dressed in  writing  is,  ^'Most  Honourable  and  most 
Noble  Sir."  >• 

These  Codja-bashees  have  been  accused  of  being  more 
severe  masters  than  the  Turks ;  a  degenerate  race, 
insolent^  proud,  mean,  with  all  the  vices  of  slaves,  aud 
repaying  themselves  for  the  injurious  treatment  of  their 
masters,  by  beooming  monopolists,  informers,  and  public 
robbers."  Such  sweeping  censures  are  always  to  be 
suspected  as  having  been  pronijjted  by  personal  pique, 
and  founded  upon  individual  example  rather  than 
national  character ;  yet  I  fear  that  many  originals  of 
this  un&vourable  picture  might  be  found  iimongst  llie 
archons  and  elders  of  the  Greeks. 

Hadji  Ali,  the  tyrannical  Waiwode  of  Athens  before 
mentioned,  could  find  only  one  person  to  assist  him  in 
his  extortions,  and  this  man  became  his  counsellor  and 
friend,  and  discovered  to  him  the  real  property  of  some 
of  his  countrymen  who  had  hitherto  contrived  to  conceal 
their  wealth.  He  was  the  Archon  of  Athens  before 
mentioned,  a  ruling  elder  of  the  ehureli,  and  who  for- 
merly called  himself  English  Vice-consul.  But  the 
Archon  Londo,  of  Yostizza,  is  a  character  altogether  as 
amiable  as  that  of  the  Athenian  is  disgusting,  and  it 
remains  to  be  discovered  which  of  the  two  is  the  excep- 
tion, and  which  the  general  rule. 

'£yrt/M$rciror  ical  * Evy ftttararos  Kvpios  KvptoF. 

"  PoaquevUle,  Voyage  en  tfor^,  p.  106. 
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BttU^on  <»f  fbe  Greeks  —  Oeremonlfle  and  emftomB  of  ihu  religion 
FestiTalt  —  Fimmlf  —  A  Malioiii«ta&  fanenl  —  Gnek  oenwleiiflt  — 
Priests  —  Monks  of  tlie  order  of  St.  Basil  —  liieir  nxnnsterioe  »  tiie  mat- 
hm  —  Tnsfaiiiaiw  of  the  sapeistitioii  of  the  Greeks  —  Notkm  entertained  of 

the  littgluh  by  Greeks  and  Tnrks  —  The  Eatriardhate  of  Constantinopk  

The  arts  —  Medidno  —  Physicians  Exornsms  —  The  plague  —  Use  of 
the  hot-bath. 

Thk  traveller,  especially  one  who  has  left  behind  him 
the  enlightened  freedom  of  the  English  capital  and  the 

decent  ceremonies  of  the  Protestant  church,  when  lie 
beliolds  the  religious  system  of  the  Greeks,  may  suppose 
himself  carried  back  into  the  darkest  ages  of  ignorance 
and  saperstition.  There  is  something  sacred  in  eveiy 
observance  attached  to  any  Christian  worship  which 
ought  to  save  it  from  contempt  and  ridicule,  yet  the 
rites  of  the  Greek  church  have  in  them  such  an  air  of 
absurdity,  and  are  performed  with  what  we  should  con- 
aider  such  a  want  of  solemnity,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
refrain  from  smiling  during  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 
The  chief  part  of  the  service  seems  to  consist  of  frequent 
crossing,  performed  with  the  thumb  laid  on  the  two 
fore-fingers,  and  ten  thousand  repetitions  of  "  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me,"  sung  through  the  nose,  and 
apparently  kept  up  as  long  as  the  breath  of  the  chanter 
will  last.  It  is  some  time  before  you  can  make  out  the 
words  he  is  repeating,  which,  t^ugh  you  may  have 
supposed  them  a  continued  psalm  or  lesson,  are  only 
"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me ;  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me ;  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  upon  me,  a  sinner" 
—Kvptt  c\ciyo'Oy,  Ki^MC  ikeio'oVf  Kvpi€  l^mS  Xptorv  iMiaw^ 
ICC  Tov  CLfJLaprtilKw, 

VOL.  I.  2  E 
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There  is  at  the  same  time,  in  most  of  the  churches, 
a  degree  of  primitive  simplicity  flavouring  of  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity.  They  are  generally  veiy  small, 
the  floor  of  mud,  the  altar  of  stoney  the  sanctuary 
separated  from  the  nave  by  deal  boards,  and  an  en- 
closure of  pales  at  the  other  end  for  the  women.  It 
is  hut  seldom  that  there  are  any  seats,  hut  in  one  comer 
of  the  huilding  there  is  an  assortment  of  crutches,  on 
one  of  which  each  of  the  more  aged  worshippeiB  sup- 
ports himself,  leaning  on  his  arms  and  chin,  in  tbe 
posture  of  one  of  tlic  figures  in  the  cartoon  of  Paul 
preachin^i;  before  Folix. 

In  the  great  towns,  and  in  some  of  the  monasteriea, 
the  churches  are  better  fitted  up,  though  in  the  most 
paltry  style,  covered  widi  gilt  daubings  and  ornamented 
with  pictures  of  saints,  whose  only  value  arises  from 
their  sin)po8ed  miraculous  powers. 

Whatever  may  be  their  real  belief,  the  Greek  laity 
seem  to  observe  the  ordinances  of  their  church,  which 
are  very  strict  and  severe.  There  are  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  days  in  the  year  free  from  all  lasts. 
The  Easter  Lent  continues  for  two  inontlis,  the  Christ- 
mas forty  days,  and  there  are  two  others,  the  Lent  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, and  that  of  the  Virgin;  besides 
which,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  are  &sts  throughout 
the  year.  The  caloyers  have  three  other  Lents,  wliich 
last  in  the  whole  fortj-eiglit  days  more. 

The  clergy  enjoy  a  most  unbounded  influence  over 
ih/Qir  flock,  and  it  is  painful  to  see  the  sacrifices  which 
the  meagre,  halfnatarved  peasants  make  to  their  priests. 
Besides  many  gifts,  there  are  certain  days  when  all  the 
attendants,  men  and  women,  of  the  poorest  class,  briniy 
loaves  and  plates  of  sweetmeats,  called  a  coli/va,  and 
wax  tapers,  and  lay  them  during  the  service  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  whence  they  are  conveyed  into  the  sano* 
tuary,  and  serve  as  the  evening's  feast  for  the  priests. 
The  colyva  is  a  q^uantity  of  boiled  wheat,  covered  with 
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cnrrantSy  and  garnished  with  pomegranateHseeds^  sugar, 
comfits,  seBamiim,  and  sweet  basil.   The  Oreek  girls 

cany  present^s  of  tlicse  colyvas  and  other  sweetmeats 
on  Twelfth-day,  wliich  flu  v  name  iroXvKeplov,  to  their 
friends;  and  in  some  other  respects  the  amusements 
and  rdigion  of  this  people  seem  as  much  connected  as 
in  ancient  times.  Thej  dance  in  honour  of  some  of 
their  saints,  and  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  bands  of 
fiddlers  and  other  musicians  patrol  the  streets  from 
morning  to  night. 

This  feast,  hj  accident,  whilst  we  were  at  Athens, 
fell  on  the  same  day  as  the  second  Bairam  of  the  Turks, 
the  17th  of  January,  and  the  Mahometans  were  firing 
cannon  and  discharging  skyrockets  from  the  Acropolis, 
with  the  sound  of  drums  and  pipes,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Christians  were  manifesting  their  joy  at  the 
oommemoration  of  another  event,  in  every  street  of  the 
city  below. 

This  oppressed  people  wonld  find  life  too  long  and 
burthensome,  were  it  not  lor  their  religions  festivals, 
and  accordingly  they  have  retained  much  of  the  joyful 
port  of  the  ceremony  attached  even  to  the  funeral  rites 
of  their  ancestors.  On  the  death  of  any  person  of 
dignity,  the  body  is  dressed  in  a  rich  garment  and  laid 
upon  a  litter  strewed  with  flowers  and  covered  with  a 
rich  canopy,  and  the  corpse,  with  the  face  displayed,  is 
left  a  short  time  in  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  sur- 
rounded  by  the  family  of  the  deceased.  At  the  stated 
time  the  procession  sets  forward.  The  servants  of  the 
liouseliold  move  two  and  two  V)efore  the  bier,  which  is 
borne  on  poles  at  a  little  height  from  the  ground.  The 
male  relations  and  the  priests  immediately  precede  the 
body.  On  each  side  of  the  bier  are  two  or  three  old 
women,  lamenting  aloud,  detailing  the  dignities  and 
virtues  of  the  deceased,  aiid  interrogating  him  as  to  his 
reasons  for  quitting  the  world — "Why  did  you  die? 

Ton  had  money,  yon  had  friends,  you  had  a  fair 
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wife  and  many  children, — why  did  you  die  ? These 
mourners  are  hired,  and  the  oommon  pay  of  each  is  five 
loaves,  four  jars  of  wine,  faalf  a  cheese,  a  quarter  of 

mutton,  and  about  fifteen  pence  in  money.  Their 
howling  is  extremely  ludicrous,  and  has  not  (^ven  the 
semblance  of  grief.  Behind  the  body  is  a  long  train  of 
the  female  relations  and  friends  muffled  up  in  mourning 
habits.  If  the  dead  be  a  young  woman,  several  girls 
in  white  precede  and  follow  the  bier,  and  at  intervals 
scattei-  real  or  artificial  flowers  on  the  body. 

At  Constantinople,  or  rather  at  Pera,  the  distance  to 
ihe  burying-ground  is  considerable,  and  gives  time  for 
large  bodies  of  followers  to  collect  and  accompany  the 
procession  to  the  tomb.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  inter- 
ment, the  bier  is  set  down,  a  short  service  read,  and  the 
body  deposited  with  its  dress,  and  rolled  in  a  winding- 
sheet,  in  the  grave,  the  mourners  contmuing  to  howl 
.  most  piteously  during  this  last  ceremony*  Some  of  the 
garlands  that  adorned  ihe  bier  are  thrown  into  the 
grave,  whilst  the  remainder  are  carried  home  by  the 
mourners  and  friends. 

Afterwards,  and  generally  on  the  ninth  day  after 
the  funeral,  a  feast  is  prepared  by  the  nearest  relation, 
accompanied  with  music  and  dancing,  and  every  other 
species  of  merriment.  But  the  priests  are  the  gainers 
bv  these  festive  demonstrations  of  mef.  Tliev  are 
supplied  always  on  the  ninth  day,  and  frequently  also 
during  the  mourning,  with  large  colyvas,  which  present 
is  repeated  also  for  three  or  four  anniversaries  of  the 
burial. 

There  is  a  remarkable  confonnitv  between  some  cus- 
toms  of  the  Irish  and  of  the  Greeks.  The  funerals  of 
the  two  nations  bear  the  strongest  similarity  to  each 
other,  though  the  lower  classes  alone  of  the  former 
people  preserve  that  part  of  the  ceremony  which, 
amonofst  the  latter  nation,  is  peculiarly  attached  to  the 
wealthy  and  important,  for,  according  to  a  modem  Greek 
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eaying,  *^  a  rich  man  is  wept  by  hired  mourners,  a  poor 

man  by  his  friends."  But  a  more  singular  resemblance 
is  that  which  is  to  be  remarked  between  a  Mahometan 
and  Irish  opinion  relative  to  the  same  ceremony. 
When  a  dead  Musgulman  is  carried  on  his  plank  towards 
the  oemeteryy  the  devout  Turk  runs  from  his  house  as 
the  procession  passes  his  door,  and  for  a  short  distance 
relieves  one  of  the  bearers  of  the  body,  and  then  gives 
up  his  place  to  another,  who  hastens  to  perform  the 
same  charitable  and  holy  office.  It  is  a  belief  enjoined 
by  Mahomet  himself  that  to  carry  a  body  forty  paces 
gives  expiation  of  sin. 

Every  one  who  has  been  in  Ireland  must  have  seen 
the  peasants  leave  their  cottages  or  their  work  to  give  a 
temporary  assistance  to  those  employed  in  bearing  the 
dead  to  the  grave,  an  exertion  by  which  they  approach 
so  many  stejKS  nearer  to  Paradise,^ 

The  cemeteries  of  the  Greeks  are  not  in  their  churches, 
nor  in  the  precincts  of  any  city,  but  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  town  in  a  space  not  enclosed  by  a  wall  near 
the  high  road.  The  tombstones  are  some  raised,  some 
flat,  and  they  are  generally  in  a  thin  grove  of  cypress 
or  yew  trees.  On  certain  days  they  are  frequented  by 
the  relations  of  those  who  are  lately  dead,  when,  after 
a  few  tears  and  tlie  depositing  of  a  garland  and  a  small 
lock  of  hair  on  the  grave,  the  parties  assume  their 
accustomed  liveliness  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
visit  in  dancing  and  singing. 

The  clergy  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Caloyers 
or  Monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  from  whom  all  the 

*  A  person  who  reads  Motis.  Galaiid*s  'Paroles  Kcmarqtmblw  dm  Oiien- 
taux*  would  be  8urpri8e<l  jicrhajis  to  find  that  the  famous  hull  recordofl  of  an 
Iriahman,  who,  looking  over  a  |>er8ou  writing  a  letter,  and  8oein<;  that  he  put 
— "  1  would  be  more  j)articular,  but  a  tall  blackguard  of  an  Irishman  is  behind 
my  diair,  and  reads  every  word  I  say,"  exclaimed,  **Tira  lie^  ymt  faecal,** 
is  an  Oriental  storj'.  The  same  book  mentions  two  or  three  other  good 
thintis,  which  arc  also  to  In*  found  in  onr  jest-lwoks,  aii)>lic(l  to  very  moilcrn 
charactera.  Voltaire  iiaa  writU^n  an  essay  on  the  chiinis  ut  the  eaiit4im  nations 
to  the  best  modem  stories  and  plots.  £v«i  the  Ejihcsian  Matron  is  a  Chhiese 
stoiy. 
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prelates  are  chooen,  and  the  Papades  or  secular  priests, 
who  may  marry,  if  they  choose  a  virgin,  and  engage 
before  ordination.  Galovers  never  say  mass;  if  they 
take  the  priesthood,  they  heoome  what  is  called  ^  Holy 

Monks,"  and  only  officiate  on  high  festivals.  Admission 
to  the  brotherhood  is  gained  by  applying  to  one  of 
these  holy  monks  and  paying  sixty  or  seventy  piasters; 
no  probation  or  examination  is  requisite,  and  very 
young  children  are  allowed  to  put  on  the  oowl. 

There  are  many  inducements  to  belong  to  this 
religions  fraternity.  The  priests  are  all-powerful  with 
their  Hock,  and  enjoy  some  respect  even  from  the  Turks. 
Their  persons,  generally  speaking,  are  secure,  and  their 
mode  of  life  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the  common 
peasiints. 

The  first  solitaries,  the  voluntary  tenants  of  the 
bumiug  deserts  of  Nitria,  selected  the  most  barren  spots 
for  their  retreats ;  but  the  monks  and  hermits  of  the 
Greek  chnrch,  in  the  present  age,  have  relinquished 
some  of  their  meritorious  mortifications,  and,  besides 
other  advantages,  have  seat^^d  themselves  in  all  the 
most  beautiful  €pots  to  be  found  iu  Greece.  The  only 
establishment  the  Greek  monks  possess  in  Italy  is 
situated  as  judiciously  amongst  the  woods  and  gardens 
of  Monte  Draoone,  near  Frescati.  The  place  is  called 
Grotta  Ferrata,  and  stands,  as  some  say,  ou  the  site  of 
the  Tusculan  villa  of  Cicero. 

The  marble  porch,  where  wisdom  wont  to  talk 

With  Socrates  or  Tally,  hean  no  more, 

SaTo  the  hoarse  jargon  of  contentious  monks.  •  .  • 

In  their  own  country  their  monasteries  are  frequent 
objects  in  the  valleys,  the  forests,  and  on  the  slopes  and 
summits  of  almost  every  hill,  and  are  contrived  as  well 
for  comfort  as  security ;  their  farms,  tenanted  by  one 
of  their  order,  or  a  lay-brother,  are  scattered  over  the 

whole  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  fasts,  when  their  prescribed  diet 
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M  pulse,  roots,  and  plain  water,  and  their  rismg  fo  pray 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  midnight,  they  seem  almost 
the  only  sleek  and  well-fed  people  amongst  the  Greeks. 

The  purest  wine,  the  clearest  honey,  olives,  dried  fruit, 
wheaten  bread,  can  always  be  procured  in  their  habi- 
tations, and  in  theirs  alone ;  nor  is  it  easjr  to  account 
for  the  plumpness  of  their  appearance  without  suppos- 
ing them  occasionally  to  transgress  the  rules  of  their 
order.  There  are,  however,  some  more  abstemious 
anchorets,  who  live  tliree  or  four  together,  and  Jiow  and 
then  an  ascetic,  who  passes  his  time  in  a  sohtary  cell. 

The  monks  are  supported  partly  by  the  lands  attached 
to  their  monastery,  and  partly  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  their  believing  flock.  On  particular  days 
they  carry  about  w^ith  them  little  pictures  of  their  saints 
and  a  jar  of  holy  water  with  a  brush,  and,  entering  the 
Christian  houses,  give  their  votaries  the  one  to  kiss, 
and  make  a  mark  of  the  cross  on  their  foreheads  with 
the  other,  receiving  a  para  or  two  from  each  person. 

The  most  sanctified  of  the  caloyers  are  those  who 
have  received  their  education  in  the  monasteries  of 
Athos,  the  Holy  Mountain  ("Ayioi/  'O^o?),  which,  by  an 
institution  of  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  history,  swarms 
with  sis  thousand  saints.*  The  theological  studies  of 
these  recluses  are  not  so  severe  as  their  bodily  labour ; 
for  not  only  do  they  cultivate  the  ground,  and  attend 
to  the  vineyards  and  orchards,  but  even  build  fislimg- 
vessels  and  exercise  many  mechanical  trades,  some 
of  them  undertaking  to  spin  and  weave.  The  monas- 
teries of  Patmos  are  also  in  great  repute,  and  mendicant 
brothers  from  them,  as  well  as  from  Mount  Athos,  are 
to  be  met  with  throughout  Greece,  dispensing  their 
sacred  &vour8,  and,  amongst  other  absurdities,  even 

'  Such  were  the  mimbere  formerly ;  most  amusing  as  well  iustructivo 

iheyaratiowiniiiih  (liminiiih6d.  Much  volume,  Curzon's  *  Monastema  of  tlio 

more  is  known  of  tin. so  monasteries  Levant.' — ^^1864.] 
than  when  wo  travelled.    iSee  that 
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administering  by  anticipation  the  extreme  miction  to 
the  healthy  inhabitants  of  a  whole  houee. 

The  papadee  are  not  held  in  such  estimation  as  the 

caloyers,  and,  thoiigli  they  are  certainly  more  service- 
able, have  every  appearance  of  being  more  wretched, 
than  the  recluses.  A  deacon  enters  into  priest's  orders 
by  a  kind  of  public  election,  for,  being  produced  to  the 
congregation  at  church,  the  officiating  papas  asks  the 
audience  if  he  is  worthy,  on  wliieh,  if  the  acclamation 
of  all  declares  him  worthy  (and  the  cry  is  always 
t^i99  «^(o?),  he  is  considered  as  duly  qualified  to 
commence  his  holy  functions. 

There  is  a  chapel  for  almost  every  priest,  it  beings 
considered  a  kind  of  spiritual  adultery  for  any  man 
to  officiate  out  of  his  own  place  of  worsliip.  It  is 
this  that  has  multiplied  the  number  of  churches  in 
Greece.  In  Athens  alone  there  are  forty  churches^ 
besides  a  hundred  and  fifty  chapels,  and  tiiose  in  all 
Attica  amount  to  four  thousand  ;  but  this  includes 
ev(  rv  consecrated  cavern  with  a  door  to  it  and  a  stoue 
altar. 

Some  writers  have  represented  the  monasteries  as  the 
abodes  of  every  vice,  and,  it  appeared  to  me,  witK 
great  injustice.  As  to  the  accomplishments  of  those  in 
holy  orders,  they  must  have  been  considerably  improved 
during  tlie  last  century,  if  it  be  true,  as  Tournefort 
says,  that  in  his  time  'twas  great  merit  in  the 
clergy  to  read,"  and  that  scarce  twelve  men  in  the 
empire  understood  ancient  Greek."  Belon  had  before 
said  that  only  two  or  three  of  all  the  thousands  on 
Mount  Athos  knew  their  letters.*  The  only  persons  of 
liberal  sentiments,  with  respect  to  religion,  "with  whom 
I  met  in  Greece,  were  a  bishop  and  two  hadjis,  or 
priests  who  had  been  to  Jerusalem.  This  bishop  had 
initiated  himself  so  deeply  into  the, mysteries  of  his 

*  Soe  IUy*s  CoUeotkm  of  Corknif  Voyages  and  IVmveK  ton.  xt.  cap.  Si. 
p.  9. 
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teathf  that  he  had  lost  some  of  his  reverence  for  them ; 
and  the  hadjis,  who  had  seen  the  holy  city,  declared 
that  it  was  not  worth  going  to  see  nor  worth  seeing, 
regretting  the  thousand  piasters  they  had  each  spent 
upon  their  pilgrimage. 

The  generaUly  of  the  priesthood  are  certainly  most 
ignorant,  stupid,  and  inactive,  and  to  increase  their 
gains  encourage  the  rest  of  the  people  in  su])erstition8 
so  absurd  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  they  them- 
selves believe  them.  It  is  too  true  that  to  them  may 
be,  in  a  great  measnre,  attributed  the  debasement  of  • 
the  Greeks,  or  at  least  the  continuation  of  that  people 
in  their  present  state  of  mental  impotence.  According 
to  them,  the  world  is  still  full  of  wonders,  and  the 
Devil  possesses  an  active  and  apparent  influence  over 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  Thus  there  are  many 
Wv€ftyiiiCfuvoij  or  Possessed,  and  the  exorcising  of  these 
unfortunate  persons  is  a  frequent  and  profitable  em- 
ployment for  the  priests. 

The  Athenians  are  very  credulous,  and  inclined  to 
invent  ridiculous  stories  on  this  subject.  They,  as  was 
said  before  of  the  women,  believe  in  the  power  of  magic, 
and  work  up  their  imaginations  to  such  a  pitch  as  to 
fancy  themselves  actually  the  sufferers  by  the  incanta- 
tions of  some  malevolent  enemy.  If  a  girl  has  two 
8uitors,-it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  unsuccessful 
lover,  when  his  rival's  marriage  takes  place,  to  have 
recourse  to  charms  as  a  last  resource.  He  ties  the  locks 
of  lii.s  liair  with  a  certain  form  of  words,''  and  by  every 
knot  defers  the  bridegroom's  happiness  for  a  day ;  the 
tremendous  operation  is  made  known,  and  the  unhappy 
husband,  through  credulity  and  shame,  becomes  not 
unfirequenily  the  accomplice  in  eifecting  his  own  mis- 
fortune. An  Archon  at  Athens,  whom  we  well  knew, 
suftered  this  calamity  for  the  first  month  of  his  marriage, 
and  was  only  released  from  the  bonds  of  the  spell  by 

*  "Itie  AaiidB»aiidthe4lovitmt]iemiddlo.*' 
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the  repeated  prayers,  images,  and  holy  water  of  his 
chaplam. 

Several  of  the  houses  at  Athens  are  believed  to  be 
haunted  by  a  spirit  which  is  called  an  Arabin  :  the 

moans  of  one  of  them  were  frequently  heard  from  the 
bottom  of  a  well  belonging  to  the  house  under  the 
Acropolis  in  which  Mr.  Lusieri  was  lodged,  and  it  was 
not  always  easy  to  persuade  the  servants  of  the  family 
to  draw  water  from  the  enchanted  spring. 

Whether  the  Turks  have  been  infected  by  the  Greeks 
with  their  superstitions,  or  brought  their  fables  with 
them  into  Europe,  they  liave  belief  in  these  fairies  also, 
and  denominate  them  Gins."  We  saw  at  libokavo  a 
lai^  house  belonging  to  a  Turk  entirely  deserted,  and 
with  a  court  and  garden  overrun  with  weeds,  and  were 
told  that  no  one  would  live  tliere,  as  it  was  haunted  by 
the  Gins.  The  operations  of  these  beings  are  much  tb^ 
same  as  those  of  our  ghosts ;  they  create  strange  noisee 
and  displace  all  the  household  furniture,  but  are  seldom 
seen. 

Panagia,  or  the  all-holy  Virgin,  is  the  favourite?  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Minerva  of  the  modem  Athenians. 
There  is  scarcdy  a  cottage  in  which  her  picture,  with  a 
lamp  burning  before  it,  is  not  seen  in  a  niche  of  the 
wall  or  in  a  wooden  case.  The  making  and  ornamenting 
of  these  images  is  a  gainful  trade  ;  and  sometimes  yon 
meet  with  one  of  them  very  neatly  executed.  A  lavish 
Englishman  offered  fifty  zequins  for  a  saint,  I  think 
Bemetrius,  to  a  painter  at  Athens,  and  was  refused. 

A  peasant  who  lived  at  Athens  told  me  a  strange 
story.  I  was  riding  in  the  island  of  Salamis,  and  ob- 
served a  strong  yoimg  man  running  by  the  side  of  my 
attendant's  horse,  with  a  little  box  in  his  hand  in  whi<di 
he  had  apparently  collected  charily.  Inquiring  the 
nature  of  his  petition,  he  told  me  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  with  the  most  solemn  asseverations  of  the 
truth  of  liis  story^  that,  for  some  offence  of  which  he 
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was  not  aware,  the  yii^pn,  with  the  infant  in  her  arms, 
and  otherwise  so  accoutred  that  she  could  not  be  mis- 
taken by  him,  appeared  before  hira  every  night,  and, 
jumping  on  his  bed,  nearly  throttled  him.  He  had  been 
to  the  priest,  who  could  do  nothing  for  him,  but,  observ- 
ing that  the  picture  of  his  Panagia  appeared  rather 
shabby  and  worn,  suggested  that  the  terrible  visitation 
might  not  be  renewed  if  the  image  was  adorned  with 
fresh  gilding.  "  I  have  no  money  myself,"  continued 
the  Athenian,  but  am  going  to  Ampelaki  and  Colouri 
to  beg  a  few  piasters  to  pay  the  painter  for  his  gold." 
I  gave  him  a  trifle,  and  my  attendant,  a  good-humoured 
fellow  and  a  saint-maker  by  trade  at  Athens,  told  the 
man  that  he  would  gild  his  |)icture  for  him  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  he  had  ever  done  for  any  one  before. 

In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Second,  Gtamaliel 
appeared  to  Lucian,  a  presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  and  told 
him  that  he  and  St.  Stephen  wished  to  be  released 
from  the  obscure  grave  in  which  they  had  been  buried 
in  a  neighbouring  field.* 

Since  that  time  revelations  of  the  same  sort  have 
been  frequent:  and  St.  Nicholas  delivered  a  similar 
message  to  a  woman  whilst  we  were  at  Athens.  The 
holy  apparition  told  the  lady  that  he  was  roaming 
about  in  a  church  which  had  fallen  and  was  buried  under 
ground,  from  which  he  desired  to  be  delivered,  and 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  they  were  to  dig  and  effect 
his  release.  Accordiugl}  the  next  day  the  lady,  who 
was  at  once  regarded  as  a  saint  for  having  been  thought 
worthy  of  such  a  communication,  accompanied  by  a 
large  party  consisting  of  the  most  respectable  Archons 
and  priests,  walked  in  procession  to  the  place  described, 
and  pitched  upon  a  part  of  the  road  west  of  that  going 
to  the  Pineus,  and  leading  to  the  gardens,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  town.  After  digging  a  short  time  in  two 
places,  they  came  to  some  bits  of  painted  tile,  which 

«  Deelme  and  F«U,  vol.  HL 
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may  be  found  almost  anywhere  near  Athens,  and 

especially  in  this  quarter,  the  old  site  of  the  Ceramieus 
without  tlie  city.  Immediately  there  was  a  cry  of  "  Tlie 
church !  the  church !  (Eklesia !  Eklesia all  the  crowd 
began  crossing  themselves,  candles  were  bnmt  before 
the  holes,  and  an  opulent  Greek,  possessed  of  the  land 
immediately  close  to  the  road-side,  made  a  present  of 
it  to  the  saint,  to  he  dug  away  in  order  to  give  him  a 
freer  egress,  and  lay  open  the  whole  church* 

There  was  a  commotion  at  Athens  on  account  of  this 
discovery,  and  the  road  would  have  been  entirely  cat  np 
in  the  course  of  this  religious  search,  had  not  the  Tur^ 
prudently  interfered,  and  prevented  all  further  excava- 
tions. As  it  was,  however,  the  spot  was  for  many 
days  watched  by  crowds  of  pious  worshippers,  and 
whilst  I  was  present  a  sort  of  controversy  took  place 
as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  apertures,  one  of 
which  was  at  last  deserted,  and  all  the  tapers  were 
burnt  out  before  the  other  opening  in  the  ground.  An 
old  woman  most  earnestly  appealed  to  me  to  inform  iier 
which  was  the  real  church ;  when  I  told  her  that  they 
were  under  a  sad  mistake,  and  that  the  cavity  which 
they  had  deserted  was,  in  fact,  the  true  church  of  St. 
Nicholas.  The  intelligence  was  immediately  spread 
amongst  the  crowd,  that  the  Frank  had  decided  in 
favour  of  the  other  spot ;  and  immediately  the  tapers 
were  carried  off  to  the  deserted  place,  and  all  the  cross- 
ing, bowing,  and  praying  was  directed  to  the  cavity 
which  had  been  before  neglected.  The  Greeks  had 
listened  to  my  decision  ;  for  Franks  are  thought  by 
them  to  possess  a  preternatural,  but  by  no  means  an 
enviable,  degree  of  knowledge,  communicated  to  them 
by  the  Evil  Principle,  their  master  and  guide.  The 
children  in  the  streets,  when  one  of  them  is  passing, 
call  out,  "Franco  di  Dio !  Franco  di  Dio!"  by  which, 
though  I  know  not  how  the  sentence  is  supplied,  they 
mean  "  Godless  Frank !  Godless  Frank !" 
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The  abhorrence  of  the  Franks,  which  the  division  of 
the  churches  and  tlie  conduct  of  the  Latins  created  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  Greeks,  is  still  in  some  measare  pre- 
served by  the  spirit  of  bigotry ;  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  do  not  fancy  that  there  are  in  the  world  any 
true  Christians  exce})t  thcnisL'lvos  and  the  Russians.' 
As  for  the  English,  they  contend  they  are  not  Chris- 
tians at  all.  If  asked  of  what  religion  we  are,  they 
say,  "  We  da  not  know ;  perhaps  of  none ;  some  call 
you  Lutherans :  it  is  certain  you  are  not  Christians ; 

you  do  not  cross  yourselves  "  {Sev  Kd/ivere  to  crravpo),  A 
respectable  person  a(l<lressed  tliis  argiunent  to  me.  The 
Turks  have  nearly  the  same  opinion  of  us ;  and,  seeing 
that  we  show  none  of  the  external  signs  of  reverence 
for  Panagia  or  other  pictures,  conclude  us  to  be  alto- 
gether such  infidels  as  themselves. 

A  party  of  us  were  standing  at  tlie  back  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  at  Pera  whilst  the  service  was  going 
on  at  the  other  end.  Just  as  the  host  was  elevated,  a 
Turk  looked  in  at  the  door,  and^  seeing  the  congregation 
paying  their  reverence  to  the  wafer,  threw  up  his  head 
with  a  look  of  infinite  pity  and  contempt,  at  the  same 
time  smiling  and  giving  a  shrug  at  us  who  were  stand- 
ing in  the  background,  as  if  he  said,  What  must  you 
and  I  think  of  these  poor  fools?*' 

The  English  have  no  place  for  public  worship  at 
Pera,  and  may  therefore  be  thought  never  to  pray 
at  all ;  service,  however,  has  been  once  or  twice  per- 
formed in  the  Ambassador's  palace.  But  the  ministers 
of  Catliolic  nations  sometimes  go  in  procession  to  mass. 

Notwithstanding  the  disdain  entertained  by  the  Turks 

•  The  snpcretition  of  the  Greeks  is  deaths ;  and  if  the  government  resolves 

a  serious  obstacle  to  their  progreea  in  on  havins  a  census  taken,  it  is  ren- 

civilieatfoiu  For  example,  **tbe  0»-  dered  qiuto  an  illnfory  aMr  by  the 

verest  enforoflmeiita  01  th«  Greek  prevalent  laperstitioo,  that,  if  the 

(l^avarian)  government  hnvo  not  yet  members  of  a  family  are  counted,  one 

effected  tne  introduction  ol  regular  of  them  is  iuevitablv  doonic<i  to 

church  records  of  tlia  Urtha  and  death.**— Hettner,  p.  224.— [1854.] 
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for  the  Christian  relipfion,  they  grant  their  protection 
to  the  Greek  clergy,  aii<l  find  it  their  interest  to  ratify 
the  ordination  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
Mahomet  the  Great  presented  to  the  first  Patriarch 
diosen  in  his  reign  ihe  same  gifts  as  the  Emperors  of 
the  Greeks  had  formerly  given  ;  and,  to  this  day,  that 
sovereign  priest  is  invested  in  a  triumphant  manner 
by  a  minister  of  the  Porte,  who  assists  him  iu  taking 
possession  of  the  patriarchal  church  in  that  quarter 
of  Constantinople  called  Balat.  His  influence  with 
the  Porte  is  very  great,  and  his  applications  to  the 
Sultan  are  generally  effectual:  he  can  punish  with 
death/ 

The  dignity  is  now  exposed  to  sale,  costing  about 
tixty  thousand  crowns,  and  the  Patriarch  indemnifies 
himself  by  selling  every  lucrative  place,  the  patri* 

archates  of  .Jerusalem,  Antiocb,  and  Alexandria,  and 
all  the  archbishoprics  within  his  jurisdiction.  The 
Greeks  themselves  were  the  beginners  of  this  practice, 
and  the  first  Patriarch  so  chosen  ejected  the  incumbent 
by  force ;  a  custom  of  which  there  are  now  £re(]uent 
examples. 

Although  the  whole  of  the  Patriarch's  usual  revenue 
does  not  amoimt  to  more  than  three  thousand  pounds, 
yet  he  has  occasionally,  by  fines  and  extortions,  the 
means  of  increasing  his  income.   The  richest  bishops 

have  not  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  F 
find,  by  the  registry  of  a  parish  in  Yorkshire,  that  sub- 
scriptions were  made  in  the  beginning  of  Charles  the 
First's  reign  for  the  relief  of  the  Greek  church. 
The  synod  of  Constantinople,  composed  of  the  three 

*  The  murder  of  the  Patriarch  tion  (which  was  followed  by  the  mas* 

GrcgorioR,  who  wns  linnizccl  beforo  the  sacrcs  at  Adrianoplp,  Saloiiica,  Smyr- 

patriarchal  church  at  t'onstantiii()]»le,  na,    Aivali,    Khodes,   Cyprus,  an«l 

on  the  22n(l  of  April,  1820,  Easter-  Gandia)  they  had  generally  refraiutxi 

day,  decided  the  Greek  prieethood  from  the  struggle  ;  and  Gregorios 

throughout  the  empire  to  become  the  himself  had  denounced  the  patriots  in 

most  active  iwirtisans  of  the  insurrec-  an  anathema  published  only  a  fisir 

tion.   Previously  to  that  miel  execu-  days  before  his  death. — [1864.] 
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Patriarchs  and  twelve  Archbishops,*  meets  every  month 
for  the  managemeut  of  church  afi'airs,  the  only  affairs 
which  still  are  at  the  abeohitc  disposal  of  the  Greeks. 

The  state  of  the  arts  in  Q-reece  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, most  deplorable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
an  architect,  a  sculptor,  or  paintei*,  equal  to  the  common- 
workmen  in  the  towns  of  Christendom.  In  building 
the  inland  towns  they  make  use  of  a  saw  of  a  simple 
kind,  a  hatchet,  and  a  hammer:  the  gauge  and  chisel 
are  used  on  the  sea-coasts  and  in  larger  cities.  The 
cells  of  their  churches  are  constructed  by  a  sort  of 
quadrant,^  which  they  apply  to  no  otlier  use.  At 
sculpture  they  make  no  attempt,  and  their  paintings 
are  chiefly  gilded  saints. 

The  b^t  pictures  are  to  be  seen  at  Scio,  from  the 
hands  of  Greek  artists  of  an  age  or  two  ag^o.  Tlierc  is 
a  composition  containing  several  figures,  the  only  one 
I  ever  saw  in  the  country,  in  a  church  at  Constanti- 
nople, which  represents  the  last  day.  The  sheep  are  on 
the  right  hand,  and  the  devils  are  driving  the  goats  into 
the  flames  on  the  left:  the  sinners  are  dressed  like  Jews, 
Turks,  and,  what  is  something  odd,  archbishops  and 
monks/   The  picture  is  very  large,  and  is  admired  as  a 

*  An  archbishop  or  bishop  is  atyluJ  *'  Your  All- Priesthood,  your  lieatitude 
— IIovtfpoTT;  (Tov,  MoKoptani  trw Prieata,  **  Your  Holinen — KyitynjTa  <row.* 

The  last  edition  but  one  of  tlie  Hibliotheca  Grajca  contains,  in  vol.  vi. 
p.  748,  a  list  of  the  Patriarchs  since  the  last  conquest  of  (VinsLuitinople.  The 
nistory  of  Cyrillua  Lucaris  is  the  history  of  the  Patriarchate.  "  A.D.  1600, 
Cyrillos  Lvoaila  Fro>Patriaroh  of  Alexandria;  a.d.  1621,  GyHll.  Lacaria 
Plitriaioh  (having  been  before  Pro-Patriarch)  for  one  year;  a.d.  1624,  Cyrill, 
Lucaris  restored  for  eight  years ;  a.d.  1«)32,  the  same  person  a  third  time 
re-elected  for  one  year  and  two  months ;  a.d.  1G33,  the  same  a  fourth 
time  re-choeen  for  one  year ;  a.d.  1637,  a  filth  time,  Imt  after  one  year 

"  riuler  the  hcjid  of  Mtdmi  Architect nrr,  letter  xxx v.  vol.  iii.,  Mons.  De 
Guys  talks  of  Santa  Sophia,  and  the  a(jueducti>  originally  built  in  the  time  of 
the  Gruck  ]:ui|K}ror8  near  Constantinople.  All  hii  detail  aboat  the  arts  in 
modem  Qieece  tells  nothiog. 


•  Colonel   Leake    (liesearches  in  Greece,  and  rather  reproaches  me  for 

Greece,  p.  421)  says  this  picture  is  thinking  it  **80  extnuyrdinary."  I 

to  bo  found  occasionally  upon  the  thought  many  tilings  cxtraordinar}' 

walls  of  the  chnrchm  in  all  parts  of  when  I  was  buly  twouty-three  yeara 
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masterpieoe,  bnt  is  in  reality  a  tawdry  daub.  The 

representations  of  costume  contained  in  this  collection 
are  from  drawings  made  by  a  Greek  at  Constant! no|)le, 
which,  as  far  as  a  painter  can  succeed  with  no  other 
exoellenoe  than  minute  and  exact  imitation,  are  well 
executed. 

Physic  is  practised  in  the  Levant,  partly  by  Qre^s 
wlio  have  received  some  education  in  lUily,  and  fre- 
quently continue  on  their  return  to  wear  the  Frank 
habit,  and  partly  by  Italians.  There  is  one,  at  leasty 
of  these  persons  in  every  considerable  town  in  European 
Turkey,  who  is  paid  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
piasters  per  annum  for  taking  care  of  tlie  health  of  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants,  and  makes  besides  the  most  of 
strangers  and  casualties.  They  are  extremely  ignorant 
and  full  of  old  prejudioes,  yet  they  are  personages  of 
some  importance,  as  will  be  collected  by  this  direction  of 
a  letter  I  carried  to  one  of  them — "  Al  Nobile  Signor, 
Signor  Speridiou  Cazzaiti,  Medico."  Many  of  these 
physicians  have  received  no  education  at  all,  but,  having 
failed  in  trade,  put  on  the  hat  and  Frank  habit  and 
commence  practitioners.  The  Turks  and  lower  class  of 
people  amongst  the  Greeks  commonly  presmne  every 
one  so  dressed  to  be  a  doctor,  and  travellers  are  fre- 
quently accosted  as  such  in  the  streets. 

The  only  exception  to  the  general  incapacilj  of  these 
professors  which  feU  under  my  observation  was  at 
Athens,  and,  by  the  way,  in  tlie  person  of  the  noble 
physician  mentioned  above.  Signor  Cazzaiti  has  tried 
some  courageous  innovations,  and  has  even  attempted 
the  introduction  of  the  cow-pox,  and  with  partial  sue* 
cess.  He  told  me  that  he  had  inoculated  about  three 
hundred. 

The  general  practice  is  to  administer  jalap,  manna. 


of  age  which  do  not  at  all  surprise  me 
now.  My  friend,  howcvor,  said  more 
than  I  said :  I  did  not  cfdl  the  picture 


extraordinary ;  I  sud,  as  above,  that 
it  was  **  something  odd.**-— [1864.  j 
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Glauber  salts,  in  quantities  too  small  to  be  serviceable, 
and  bark  draughts,  in  almost  every  complaint,  swilling 

the  patient  at  the  same  time  with  fat  Ijroths  and  slopa. 
Phlebotomy  is  also  frequently  practised,  but  with  topi- 
cal bleedings  tliey  seem  unacquainted,  although  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  peasants  scarify  themselves  on  the 
hands  and  feet  as  a  cure  for  rheumatic  pains.  If  the 
disease  does  not  speedily  give  way,  and  particularly 
if  tliere  is  the  least  delirium,  the  patient  is  concluded  to 
he  possessed,  the  kalo-iatros  is  dismissed,  and  the  papas, 
the  most  notorious  in  the  place  for  casting  out  devils,  is 
instantly  sent  for  to  exorcise  the  tormenting  spirit,  and 
either  the  recovery  is  attributed  to  the  priest,  or  the 
death  of  the  diseased  to  the  prevailing  power  of  the 
Evil  Principle. 

It  thus  appears  that  maladies  are  considered  by  this 
ignorant  and  superstitious  people  rather  as  judgments 
and  visitations,  or  the  immediate  operation  of  the  de- 
mon, than  as  the  simple  effects  of  a  disordered  system. 
Pestilential  fevers,  to  which  the  whole  of  Greece  is 
much  subject,  and  cases  of  elephantiasis  and  leprosy,  are 
scarcely  attempted  to  be  resisted.  The  plague,  whose 
presence  was  announced  to  the  terrified  imaginations  of 
the  former  Greeks  by  armed  spectres  dealing  death  and 
destruction  on  every  side,'  is  now  also  iiersonified,  and 
the  apparition  is  sometimes  seen  Id  the  ibrm  of  a  hag, 
lame  and  withered. 

When  in  the  months  of  a  burning  autumn  all  nature 
l)(  gins  to  droop,  and  every  herb  and  shrub  dies  beneath 
the  sickly  gale,  the  Greeks  retire  within  their  houses, 
the  doors  and  casements  are  carefully  closed,  and  the 
bold  y oudi  and  heedless  maiden  are  cautioned  not  to  stir 

'  Such  is  the  tooount  given  by  Prooopius  of  the  plague  at  Constantinople 
in  747.  Tlie  same  author  records  tliat  in  the  winter  of  565,  in  Italy,  its  a|>- 
jiroach  was  tsii^nified  hy  tremendous  noises  in  the  beavcos,  like  those  of  mighty 
armies  uiarchiniz  to  the  sound  of  trumiiets.  This  aathority  is  quoted  by  Dr. 
Ponquevillc,  in  his  Voyage  en  MofiSe,  p.  404,  chap,  zxxvii.  de  la  Ftate— the 
masterpiece  of  tiie  Tolume. 
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abroad,  nor  even  to  look  into  the  street.  "  If  in  the 
dead  of  night  a  rap  is  heard  at  your  window,  rise  not, 
nor  open  the  casement;  it  is  the  decrepit  hag  that 
knocks — ^it  is  the  plague."  • 

I  cannot  help  supposing  that  the  use  of  the  hot-bath, 
which,  together  with  the  loose  robe,  seems  to  have 
always  belonged  to  tlie  people  of  this  country,  must 
be  prejudicial  to  health,  ^om  the  excessiYe  relaxation, 
and  indeed  exhaustion,  which  it  produces.  A  person 
not  accustomed  to  the  heat  of  the  hmer  chamber  of  the 
bath  is  unable  to  support  himself  a  moment  in  the  warm 
steam,  in  which  a  Greek  or  Turk  will  remain  under  the 
hands  of  the  bathers  for  half  an  hour. 

The  appearance  of  the  bathera^  white  as  wax,  and 
shriyeUed  to  the  bone,  is  most  disgusting,  and  it  requires 
some  practice  to  bear  patiently  the  kneading  of  your 
limbs  and  cracking  of  your  joints  with  which  they  con- 
clude their  functions.  Yet  all  tlic  people  of  the  Levant 
resort  frequently  to  these  public  baths,  and  in  crowds, 
the  men  at  one  time  of  the  day,  the  women  at  another ; 
and  not  so  much  for  the  purposes  of  cleunliness  as 
of  luxury,  for  I  am  sure  that  they  find  a  sort  of  sensual 
gratification  in  that  state  of  sleepy  languor  to  which, 
when  stretched  upon  the  couches,  they  are  reduced  by 
the  operations  of  the  bathers  and  the  heat  of  the  sur- 
rounding vapour.  There  are  good  grounds  at  least 
to  Hii[tpose  that  the  ancients  knew  they  suffered  some 
corporeal  enervation  by  indulging  frequently  in  this 
enjoyment,  for  they  ranked  it  with  the  pleasures  of 

*  Commenting  on  this  passage,  and  ville  on  this  occasion.    I  actually 

quoting  only  tlie  first  words  of  it,  helped  the  Colonel  to  find  the  i>a&sa^ 

without  any  allusion  to  the  note,  by  tthrrin^  to  the  pa^^  and,  mote- 

Colonel  Leake  (Researches,  p.  422)  ovor,  mentione<l  that  for  my  reference 

says, — "  This  ps^sage,  which  is  bur-  to  Procopius  I  was  also  indebteil  to 

rowed  from  M.  Pouqueville,  tome  i.  the  French  tnveller.    The  passage 

p.  403,  is  not  very  just."  Now,  I  re-  was  put  in  inTerted  commas,  and  it  ia 

quest  the  rcjiiler  of  the  note  to  con-  only  that  passage  which  is  borrowtxl ; 

aider  whether  I  was   iinwilliuj?  to  the  words  quoted  by  Colonel  Leake 

confets  my  obligatioii  to  H.  Pouque-  Kce  not  borrowed.— [1854.  ] 
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Yentts  and  Bacchus,  and  looked  upon  it  as  no  less  per- 
nicious, if  carried  to  excess,  than  tiie  joys  of  love  and 

wine/ 

All  the  women  bathe  at  least  once  a  month,  but  some 
much  oi tenor  ;  the  men  in  general  once  a  week.  The 
bath  is  the  coffee-house  of  the  Levant,  and,  for  the 
females^  is  the  scene  of  various  diversions  and  ceremo- 
nies, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  luxurious,  but  as  I 
have  heard  not  exa^^gerated,  descriptions  of  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu.  After  all,  this  species  of  gymnastic  lias  in  it 
something  rather  revolting  to  our  notions  of  delicacy, 
and  is,  perhaps,  not  free  from  rational  objection.  There 
are  many  stories,  both  ancient  and  modem,  which  do 
not  reflect  any  credit  upon  the  institution.  Busbek  has 
the  advantage  of  a  learned  language  to  tell  a  most  sin- 
gular tale  in  his  second  epistle.  The  manners  of  the 
barbarous  people  of  the  West  and  North  seem  less 
exceptionable  in  most  points  than  those  of  the  Ori- 
entals, amongst  whom  the  Greeks,  and  in  some  measure 
even  the  Romans,  may  be  classed  ;  and  the  modern 
Franks  may  reckon  themselves  to  be  better,  if  not 
wiser  men,  than  the  boasted  nations  of  antiquily. 

•  Dum  vina,  unguenttr,  pnollas 

Carpi mns,  ohrepit  non  intellecta  seiiectus, 

arc  the  words  of  Juvenal,  and  I  presume  the  ointments  to  allude  to  the  bath. 
A  Q^reek  epigram  is  more  explicit  and  decisive— 

••*0**or  KOI  ri  \6tTpa  Kai  ij  wept  Kvirptv  t^wij 
*0$vr4ftifif  ircfnrf «  r^r       its  AiSfV  ;** 

whieh  is  aa  much  as  to  say, 

**  Drink  mucli,  liatlie  often,  love  a  woman  well — 
Twill  send  yon  jnat  the  shortest  way  to  bell." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

Tlio  Litemturc  of  ihe  modern  Greeks  —  Their  sliarc  in  the  revival  of  Literature 
in  the  West  —  The  Romaic  prouuaciation  —  The  Romaic,  or  moilcm  Greek 
—  its  date  and  origin  inqnirad  Into  —  Latter  Greek  wiiten  — *  Present  state 
of  learning  in  Greece,  te.  ^ 

The  Greeks  may  be  justly  styled  a  very  ingenions 

people,  and,  though  extremely  ip^uorant,  have  all  that 
quickness  of  parts  which,  with  a  better  education  and 
an  amelioration  of  their  unfortunate  condition,  would 
enable  them  to  diatinguish  themselves  in  the  attain- 
ment of  sciences  and  arts.  The  last  predons  present 
for  which  Europe  was  indebted  to  their  once-famous 
country  was  the  care  of  the  silkworm  and  the  weaving 
of  the  materials  produced  by  that  valuable  insect.  This 
was  in  the  twelfth  century.  Since  tbat  period  1  know 
of  no  useful  invention  which  they  have  transmitted  to 
the  nations  of  the  West.  '  The  convulsions  of  the  four- 
teen tli  and  fifteenth  centuries,  attending  the  decay  and 
fall  of  the  Greek  Empire,  put  us  in  possession  of  tliose 
treasures  of  antiquity  which  have  taught  us  how  to 
think,  to  write,  and  to  act;  but  for  this  advancement  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge  we  owe  more  to  the  activity 
of  tlie  Italian  revivers  of  learning  than  to  the  exiled 
scholars  of  Greece. 

Notwithstanding  the  gratitude  expressed  by  their 
pupils  to  Chrysoloras,  Argyropolus,  Chalcondyles,  and 
Laacaris,  and  the  veneration  with  which  they  were 
regarded  by  those  who  looked  upon  them  as  their 
guides  through  a  lately-discovered  and  delightful  re- 
gion, yet  these  Greeks  are,  perhaps,  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  grammarians  well  versed  in  their  native 
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ton^e,  not  as  the  heirs  of  the  genius  of  their  ancestors. 
Their  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  had  long  slum- 
bered in  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  or  the  recesses 
of  the  Byzantine  libniries ;  and  tlic  first  by  whom  they 
were  wakened  and  brought  to  light,  or  who  imbibed 
their  divine  spirit,  and  revived  a  true  taste  for  ancient 
literature,  were  Ihe  scholars  of  the  Florentine  academies, 
supported  by  the  patronage  of  the  princes  and  rulers 
of  the  Italian  states/  Indeed  the  recovery  of  the  works 
of  the  most  valuable  authors  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
tlie  Greeks  themselves,  but  to  the  munificent  exertions 
of  the  Medioean  family  and  the  labours  of  those  who 
were  employed  under  their  directions  or  remunerated  by 
their  bounty.  The  industry  of  Aurispa  and  Pliilelphus 
appears  incomparably  more  active  and  useful  than  that 
of  any  native  Greek;  and  the  talents  and  erudition 
of  such  men  as  Ficino,  Landino,  Bracciolini,  Pohtian, 
and  Sannazaro,  eclipse  the  fame  of  those  who  are  called 
the  instructors  of  the  Italians. 

The  great  oblif]^ations  of  the  moderns  to  tlie  Byzantine 
scholars  who  settled  in  Italy  were  questioned,  and  it 
appears  with  justice,  by  the  judgment  and  increasing 
refinement  of  the  succeeding  age.  We  are  apt  to  talk  of 
the  revival  of  literature  in  the  West  as  if  there  had  been 
an  uninterrupted  succejssion  of  good  writers  and  able 
critics  in  the  East,  and  with  the  ])resumption  that 
the  learning  of  the  Greeks  was,  by  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarians,  first  driven  into  exile  and  then  naturalized 
amongst  the  nations  established  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Western  Empire.  "Alas!"  said  one  of  the  Grecian 
profesiiors  of  the  Academy  at  Florence,  "  I  see  that 

'  Petrarch  had  read  Homer,  and  Ik)Ooaoe  had  studied  more  dee])1y  under 
I^ntius;  but  it  is  in  vain  that  Father  r;radeni;j;o,  in  his  I. otter  to  Cardinal 
Querini,  printed  at  Venice  in  1742,  endeavours  to  |»ro\  e  that  (Jreek  had  heen 
generally  cultivated  in  Italy  iu  tlnj  twelfth  century,  tira^cum  est,  non  |H)te8t 
le\,d  !  was  the  exclamation  of  Accurstis,  the  civilian  of  Florence,  and  his 
scholars  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  they  .stumbled  on  a  Greek  WOfdiiitho 
Latin  text,   ikx)  Tunhove^s  Uouho  of  Mediciii,  cap.  xi. 
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Greece  has  fled  beyond  the  Alps ; "  *  but  Aigyropolus, 
if  he  had  extended  his  meaning  beyond  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  his  language,  might  with  greater  propriety 

liavc  owned  tluit  the  genius  of  his  native  country,  ai'tur 
the  torpor  of  a  thousand  years,  was  reviv-ed  amongst, 
rather  than  transmitted  to,  the  scliolars  of  Italy.  The 
commentators  and  scholiasts  of  the  latter  periods  of  the 
empire  form  no  exception  in  &voiur  of  llieir  country- 
men. 

That  the  Constantinopolitan  Greeks  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  were  judges  of  the  style,  and 
understood  the  construction^  of  the  great  ancient  writers 
of  their  own  country^  can  scarcely  be  doubted;  but  that 
they  had  themselyes  benefited  by  the  contemplation  of 
those  perfect  models,  and  could  lay  claim  to  the  merit 
of  originahty,  or  even  of  happy  imitation,  does  not 
at  all  appear.  They  were  in  possession  of  the  key  of  a 
treasury  whose  stores  they  were  unable  to  use.  Their 
literature  was  in  the  same  degraded  state  as  their 
arts,  which,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  con- 
sulting the  noblest  specimens  of  ancient  skill,  were 
impressed  with  the  deepest  traces  of  barbarity.  The 
painting  of  the  funeral  of  St.  Ephraim,  in  that  part 
of  the  Vatican  library  called  the  Sacred  Museum,  is  the 
wretched  masterpiece  of  these  bastard  desoendantB  of 
Zeuxis.' 

But,  in  fact,  the  latter  Greek  grammarians  have  not 
only  been  refused  all  praise,  but  have  been  severely 
condemned,  by  some  writers  who  have  not  hesitated  to 

*  Spoken  to  J.  Feitclilcn,  a  learned  German,  who        in  1521,  from  whom 

(he  i^ronunriaticn  that  obtains  amongst  the  iruxhTii  Greeks  was  cnlltNl  the 
hV'uchliuian. — Sec  Addenda  Mic.  Lang,  ad  Eras.  Schmidt  de  rroaim.  Gra^x 
apud  Syllog.  Haveicampi. 

'  Such  is  the  itaKKig  exjirossion  of  Tenhove,  whose  words  (quoted  also  ia 
Mr.  Jiosco^'s  Loren.  do  Med.  cap.  ix.)  are,  *'  Ycniso  ct  quelques  villcs  de  la 
Bomaiguey  ou  de  Taucieu  exarchat  de  Havennu,  moutrcnt  encore  dcs  traces  de 
068  faartxmiUa^  Greoi.  Le  caract^re  dHine  asscz  profondto  barbaric  s*y  fait 
sentir.  La  f*cinture  qui  repr^sentc  les  oKseques  dc  St^  Ephrum,  qu'on  voit 
dans  lo  Muse'o  Sacm,  I'nrtic  d''  la  Itihlti'tlitHjue  dii  Vatican,  ]^vsse  poiir  latrniA 
chef-d'oeuvre  de  ce»  Ills  batardti  dc  J^c  u.xis.'* — Mciu.  Cien.  lib.  vii. 
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accuse  them  either  of  ignorance  or  dishonesty — ^igno- 
rance, in  aooonnting  the  depraved  pronundation  of 
their  language  to  be  correct;  or  dishonesty,  in  wilfully 
obscuring  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue,  to  the  end 
that  they  might  obtain  greater  authority  by  seeming 
the  sole  masters  of  a  most  difficult  attainment.*  Our 
great  oountr>Tiaan,  Gheke,  with  the  boldness  of  a  Briton 
and  the  confidence  of  a  scholar,  in  his  tract  on  the  pro- 
nunciation of  tiie  Greek  tongue,  disdains  to  submit 
to  the  authority  even  of  Chrysoloras  himself,  "  who," 
says  he,  "  as  he  either  acquiesced  in  the  depravity  of 
the  pronunciation  of  his  countrymen,  or  was  influenced 
by  interested  motivesy  or  studiously  endeavoured  to 
obscure  the  language,  should  not  have  so  much  weight 
with  us  as  to  induce  us  to  fall  into  the  same  ignorance, 
avarice,  and  envy."  • 

It  may  appear  almost  superfluous  to  say  much  of  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Hellenic  by  the  modem  Greeks, 
when  we  consider  that  it  was  once  that  of  all  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  Europe,  and  that  the  now  prevailing 
mode  of  reciting  this  noble  language  was  formerly 
thought  an  innovation^  strange^  uuibunded,  and  even 
sacrilegious. 

From  the  first  efforts  made  in  the  fourteenth  century 
to  revive  the  study  of  Greek  literature  in  the  West  to 

the  time  of  Erasmus,  the  scholars  of  Italy  and  France, 
Germany  and  England,  intent  upon  the  construction 
and  explanation  of  the  Greek  authors,  neglected  to 
inquire  into  the  pronunciation  of  the  language,  and, 
without  examination,  adopted  that  which  was  in  use 
and  taught  by  their  Byzantine  masters.    But  the  more 

*  Dc  Ling.  Gfbbc.  vet.  PronimL  Adolp.  Mekeroh.  Libell.  ap.  Syllog.  Hxrw 
camp.  p.  19. 

•  Nam  ante  Chryaolonun  qui  sive  depravatione  patrii  wrmonis 

contentni,  live  qiueeta  (x>nimotus,  sea  obKarandas  lii^iUB  etudio  iminilsns 
fuit,  non  movcre  nos  debet,  iit  in  eadcm  ij^norantia,  cupiditato,  invidia 
voraemur. — J  oh.  Chec.  dc  Tronuut.  Gnec.  ap.  Syllog.  alteram  Havercampi, 
p.  235. 
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dilig-ent  inquirers  of  the  nj^e  of  that  great  man,  j)er- 
ceiving  that  a  language  so  noble  aud  copious  in  compo- 
sition was  in  discourse  so  languid  and  effeminate,  and 
80  destitute  of  all  variety  and  grandeur  of  sound,  bus- 
}Kcted  that  they  had  in  this  matter  been  luiherto 
deceived  ;  and  in  this  notion  they  were  confirmed  by 
the  precepts  on  this  express  subject  scattered  up  and 
down  the  works  of  tlie  ancient  rhetoricians  and  gram- 
marians, and  also  by  the  many  hints  of  other  authors, 
which  were  irreconcileable  with  the  adulterate  pronun- 
ciation of  the  moderns. 

The  first  who  attempted  to  restore  this  ancient  vigour 
and  variety  of  sound  was  Erasmus  himself,  who,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  have  been  induced  only  by  a  stratagem 
of  his  friends  to  write  his  famous  dialogue  on  the  true 
pronunciation  ot'  the  (jlreek  and  Latin  tongues,  pul>- 
hshed  first  by  Frobenius.*  It  is  related,  also,  that 
when  he  discovered  his  &aud  he  never  afterwards  fol- 
lowed his  own  precepts,  nor,  either  in  speaking  or  writ- 
ing, showed  that  he  differed  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  his  way  of  reciting  those  languages.  Not  only  Eras- 
mus liiin.self,  but  many  celebrated  contemporary  scliu- 
lars,  although  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  new 
system  (called  the  Erasmian,  as  the  other  was  the 
Beuchlinian  pronunciation),  were  not  willing  to  appear 
innovators,  and,  despairing  of  influencing  others  by 
their  example,  continued  to  comply  with  common  cus- 
tom. But  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  his  firm  supporter  and 
friend  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  great  ornaments  of  Gam- 
bridge,  not  only  defended  but  taught  the  new  method, 

•  Hcnricua  Olnrea  ins,  lining  with  Erasmus  In  the  Colle^  atLouva^ne,  told 
him  that  some  Gn-ekH  h.id  Irvtoly  arrived  at  I'nris  who  pronounccti  their  lan- 
guage quite  difiereutly  from  the  common  motle  in  use,  calliug  (B)  Vita,  IWts, ; 
(H^  not  Itn,  but  Eta ;  (ai)  not  but  ai ;  (oi)  not  i,  but  oi ;  and  so  on.  Tliis 
induoed  Kmsmus  to  compose  liis  (lialogiu;.  The  story  is  lelated  in  the  Addenda 
of  .Ti>h.  ISIicli.  I.nn  jnus!,  pn/I.n  f!  to  tli*'  <lisr«»urso  of  Kraanius  Schmidt  on  tlio 
<Jreck  pronunciation  in  the  Syiloge;  but  the  autliority  on  which  it  is  told  in 
rather  questionable,  and  the  thing  it^If  bocms  introduced  to  discredit  the  uew 
pfoonociation. 
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80  difierent  from  that  which  had  heen  introduced  by 
Grocln  and  Linacre  into  the  schools  of  England ;  and 
this  they  continued  to  do  for  four  years,  until  the  second 
of  these  learned  men  retired  to  France,  at  which  time 

the  sanguinary  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  interposed 
his  power,  and  in  a  letter,  partly  persoasiTe,  partly 
offickdy  but  in  which  the  decisions  of  the  scholar  are 
most  powerfuUy  backed  by  the  authority  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, commanded  tlie  professor  to  desist  from  his 
attempts  at  innovation — an  innovation  which,  says  the 
alarmed  and  indignant  prelate,  will,  unless  speedily 
stopped,  terminate  so  fatiJly,  that,  by  a  sort  of  lament- 
able metamorphosis,  our  Cambridge  will  be  converted 
into  a  Babel,  and  be  afllicted  with  a  confusion  of 
tongues  as  strange,  or,  if  possible,  worse,  than  that 
recorded  of  that  ancient  city.' 

The  letter  to  Cheke  was  confirmed  by  an  edict  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Chancellor  and  Senate  of  Cambridge, 
in  which  the  pronunciation  of  the  learned  languages 
according  to  common  usage  is  decisively  fixed  and  pro- 
tected by  penalties  from  all  alterations.  Whoever 
dared  to  adopt  publicly  the  Erasmian  method  was,  if 
a  graduate,  to  be  expelled  the  senate ;  if  a  candidate 
for  honours,  to  be  refused  his  degree:  scholars  so 
offending  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  exhibitions,  and 
schoolboys  to  be  privately  whipped  at  home.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding these  threats,  the  intrepid  Cheke  publicly 
vindicated  his  opinions  in  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  to 
which  Gardiner  replied,  and  was  again  answered  by 
his  opponent,  as  well  as  by  Smith,  then  lately  returned 
from  France ;  and  Cheke  being  allowed  to  defend  his 
system  publicly  and  at  court,  the  new  pronunciation 
began  by  degrees  to  prevail  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  although  many  years  elapsed  before  it 
was  thoroughly  established,  and  the  controversy  was 

'  SUiph.  Wiuton.  Epiocop.  do  rrouunU  Liui^.  tiru-ca',  ap.  !S>  U.  alt.  liOO. 
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carried  on,  as  nsnal  in  literary  disputee,  witii.  oonnder*! 
able  animosity  on  both  sides.    To  Erasmxis,  Gheke,  andl 
Smitli,  succeeded  R^imus,  Lambinns,  Beza,  CeratinuNl 
MekiMchus,  and  Hen.  Stephanus,^  who  were  opposed 
by  Gregorius  Martinus,  in  his  address  to  Mekerchus,' 
and  more  violently  by  Erasmus  Schmidt,  in  a  disoom^ 
'Gontra  Nco^Mrrov/  in  which,  however,  the  modem 
Greeks  are  confessed  to  be  in  some  particulars  incor- 
rect, and  the  strengtli  of  the  argument  rests  on  the 
inexpediency  of  innovation. 

Since  the  period  of  the  last  writer  the  opposition  to 
the  Erasmian  method  appears  to  have  been  given  up, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Gregorio  Piaoentino  and 
Stanislaus  Velasti,  two  Greek  monks  of  Frescati,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  whose  dissertations  in 
favour  of  the  Romaic  plan  drew  from  the  College  della 
Sapienza  at  Rome  a  decision  that  the  true  pronimciation 
was,  if  anywhere,  preserved  «>ioi>gst  the  sud  people 
and  monks  }^ 

Thus,  the  new  pronunciation  liaving  obtained  for  trvvo 
centuries,  with  some  variety,  in  the  different  nations  of 
Christendom,  the  Romaic,  or  modem  Greek  method,  is 
confined  to  the  Levant,  and  is  so  litde  remembered  to 
have  been  once  jire  valent  as,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to 
be  absolutely  unknown  in  the  universities  of  Europe. 
It  is  difiicult,  as  Gibbon^^  observes,  to  paint  sounds 
by  words ;  and  in  their  reference  to  modem  use  they 
can  be  understood  only  by  their  respective  ooontrymen : 
besides  this,  the  decision  of  the  controversy  is  attendant 

*  H.  Stephani,  Aix)Io^.  pro  vet.  Line.  Gtsbc.  Bronimt.  et  Pmf.  ad  Syllog. 
Sigbb.  Plavorcampi.  Samuel  Gelhua  and  Rodolph  Wetitein  wrote  on  tw 
same  subject,  but  their  works  arc  not  in  tbc  Sylloge. 

"  Mekerchus,  or  Adolphus  a  Melkerke,  died  at  London  in  the  year 
1591,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year. 

Giaooli^  sc  qiuklche  vcstigio  h  pur  nmasto  cosi  sembra  verisimile  dell*  an* 
fica  pronnncia  Clraca,  scnibia  iiisieme  cosa  probabilc  molto,  clio  prrsso  i  suo* 
cennati  j  oj  oil  c  moiiacbi  sisvsi  couservata.  But  people  not  only  it!7iorautIy, 
but  (as  Dr.  .b«lin8i)n  observed,  B|jcaking  of  Swift's  plan  for  settling  tiie  Enj^ish 
laogua;^e)  proudly,  disoboy  the  decisions  of  leanicd  bodies. 

*^  Decline  and  FaU,  noto  107,  cap.  66^  p.  427,  ito.  edit. 
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with  difficulties  apparently  insuperable ;  and  although 
the  argument  seems  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  new 
method,  yet  it  must  always  appear  most  nnaocountable 
that  an  entire  change  should  have  taken  place  amongst 
the  Chreeks  themselves  in  the  pronunciation  of  their 
own  tongue,  even  in  so  considerable  a  period  of  time 
as  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  ages  of  its  ancient 
purity.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  every  other  depra- 
Tation  and  barbarism  should  have,  by  degrees,  crept  in 
upon  the  language,  but  that  the  ancient  sound  of  its 
letters  should  be  altogether  lost,  and  now  unknown  in 
Greece  itself  alone  of  all  the  countries  where  it  is  re- 
cited, is  not  hastily  to  be  believed. 

Psallida,  the  schoolmaster  of  loanninai  on  my  read- 
ing to  him  the  first  few  lines  of  Homer,  talked  with 
much  contempt  of  the  presumption  of  those  who, 
coming  from  a  remote  corner  of  the  north,  from  re- 
gions absolutely  imknown  to  their  ancestors,  pretend 
to  teach,  in  Greece,  the  descendants  of  the  Greeks  how 
to  pronounce  the  Greeks  their  mother  tongue.  The 
strange  diphthongal  sound  which  the  English  give  to 
the  iota,  and  which,  as  it  is  not  found  in  any  other 
European  nation,  must  have  been  introduced  subse- 
quently to  the  emendations  of  Cheke  and  Smith,  may, 
indeed,  have  occasioned  my  friend  the  Greek  to  be 
more  than  usually  astonished  at  a  pronunciation  so 
different  from  his  own.  After  all,  it  may  be  confessed 
a  hopeless  endeavour  to  arrive  at  anything  like  accu- 
racy on  this  point,  for  the  contemporaries  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  unable  to  attain  to  thei  nicety  of  sound 
which  a  Greek  mouth  alone  could  express ;  and  Homer 
distinguishes  some  people  by  the  epithet  of  3ap^po<f)io' 
1/01/9 — not,  says  Strabo,  because  they  talked  a  foreign 
language,  but  because  they  pronounced  the  Greek  with 
a  foreign  accent. 

In  considering  the  Romaic  pronunciation,  of  which, 
compared  with  the  Erasmian  method,  a  short  view  is 
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given  in  the  sequel,^*  it  sliould  be  understood  that  it 
differs  in  different  parts  of  the  Levant.  The  kappa 
and  gamma  are  somided  strongly  hj  the  Greeks  of 
Epiros,  whilst  at  Athens  the  first  hecomes  softened  into 
a  ch  (^€K€tvoi  is  thus  eclienos),  and  the  last  is  almost 
always  converted  into  a  y,  and  at  Smyrna  scarcely 
sounded  at  all.  The  people  of  the  Morea  drawl  and 
speak  through  the  nose ;  those  of  Constantinople  give 
a  portion  of  the  sound  of  «  to  a  theta^  and  make  the 
delta  even  more  soft  than  our  th.  The  Athenians  are, 
on  the  whole,  tlie  most  dilHcult  at  first  to  be  under- 
stood ;  but  this  does  not  arise  from  any  greater  mixture 
of  barbarous  words  or  idioms  to  be  found  in  their  dia- 
lect than  in  that  of  other  districts,  but  from  an  affecta- 
tion of  speech. 

It  would  be  a  task  well  worthy  the  labour  of  a  scho- 
lar to  attempt  to  trace  the  Greek  langua<2:e  from  the 
period  of  its  purity  and  perfection,  through  all  the 
gradations  of  corruption^  to  its  present  state  of  debase- 
ment ;  and  as  it  may  be  allowed  to  have  been  the  first 
and  most  efficient  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  won- 
derful nation  by  which  it  was  spoken,  so  it  miglit, 
perhaps,  be  found  to  have  gradually  lost  its  vigour, 
flexibility,  and  simplicity,  in  proportion  as  the  power, 

"  Sec  the  Appendix. 

iiee  Prcliniiii.iry  Dissertation  to  the  Engraviugn  from  the  Antique,  lately 
published  by  the  Dilettanti. 


*  Ijet  mc  now  insert  what  I  liave  of  all,  philosopherB,  that  ODe  canooi 

often  read  with  increusing  deliglit,  in  help  considering  that  golden  period  as 

spite  of  Ilorne  Tooke's  sneer  at  tl^c  a  j  rovidetitial  event  in   honour  of 

author  : — "  The  Grecian  Common-  human  nature,  to  show  to  what  per- 

WSAI/THS,  while  they  maintained  their  feetion  the  spedee  might  aaoend.  Now, 

liberty,  were  the  most  heroic  confcde-  the  hn(jnnfje  of  tha^  6' m-^  was  truly 

racy  tliat  ever  existed.    Tliey  were  like  themselves,  'twas  conformable  to 

the  politest,  the  bravest,  and  wisest  of  their  transcendent  and  universal  ge- 

men.    In  the  short  space  of  litUe  iiinB."-"Heniie8,  hook  ili.  chap.  v. 

more  than  a  century  they  Ivcame  Tliis  eulogy  was  translated  and  tramh 

such  statesmen,  warriors,  orators,  liis-  ferred  to  the  Komaic  '  Hermos'  of  lat 

torians,  physicians,    poets,    critics,  January,  1813. — [IboJ.] 
paintera,  sculptors,  architects,  and,  last 
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genius,  and  moral  character  of  the  Greeks  themselves 
declined. 

The  first  corruption  of  the  Greek  language  may  be 
traced  from  the  Macedoman  oonquesty*  and  the  di£Fii8ion 
of  it  by  soldiers  and  merchants,  not  the  most  correct 

rhetoricians,  over  the  conquered  provinces  of  Europe, 
Avsia,  and  Africa.  It  is  the  complaint  of  Ovid  that  in 
the  people  amongst  whom  he  was  an  exile  he  found 
only  a  few  traces  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  those 
already  made  barbarous  by  a  savage  pronunciation.^^ 
But  a  more  severe  blow  was  given  to  the  purity  of  the 
language  under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  about  which 
time  all  distinction  of  dialect  appears  to  have  been 
lost.^*  The  introduction  of  such  words  as  a-ovSapiov, 
ippayihXioify  KwarwSin^  rirXasj  Sfimpios,  x^woff  into  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  shows  how  soon  it  had 
begun  to  be  infected  with  Latinisms;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  necessary  for  those  who  wrote  to  colonies  and  pro- 
vinces, amongst  which  Roman  governors  and  customs 
bad  rendered  necessary  the  adoption  of  Roman  words, 
to  have  recourse  to  a  mixed  language  in  order  to  make 
themselves  intelligible.  The  Emperor  Julian  confesses 
that,  as  to  himself,  it  must  be  wonderful  if  he  can  spe<ik 
Hellenic,  so  much  had  he  been  barbarised  in  the  course 
of  his  travels.^*  Those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  although  the  piety  of  some 
readers  has  so  &r  predominated  over  their  taste  as  to 

In  panois  extant  Grsecaa  vestigia  litiL^'uaa 
^ae  qnoqiie  jam  Getioo  barbara  facta  sono. 

Trist.  lib.  v.  c.  8. 

"  Sec  tlio  TlcJlmutica  of  Salmasius.  Mons.  Villoison,  however,  thinks  that 
he  has  fouiul  an  objection  to  this,  by  saying  that  Lucian's  treatises  on  astrology 
and  the  Syrian  goddew  are  in  the  lonio  dialect,  as  well  as  many  works  of 
Areteiis  of  Cnppadocia,  who  wrote  in  the  Toign  of  Tnyan. — ^L'Acad^ie  dee 

Inscn']*.  tmiu'  38,  ]i.  73. 

"  Vii  bi  (fJM  €1  nai  <l)6eyy6iUT)P  'EXkTjvtsi  $avfm^€tp  a^toy,  ovToiS  €<Tfiiv  c'lc/Sc- 

^a/)a>/i«MM     tA  x«pia— Seerinfat.  OkMar.  Gang. 


■  Of  this  controverted  and  difficult  question  some  further  notice  is  taken  in 
the  Appendix.-{1864.] 
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make  them  compare  St.  Chrvsostom  Demosthenes, 
observe  many  unanthorized  exjjies.sions,  of  which  St. 
Basil  seems  to  have  been  aware  when,  writing  to  Liba- 
niuB)  he  confeflses  that  the  purity  of  his  diction  had 
been  injured  by  his  incessant  stady  of  the  ScriptnreB.^* 
From  tlie  period  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  per- 
haps somewliat  before  the  transfer  of  tlie  seat  of  ofovern- 
ment  to  Byzantium,  it  appears  that  the  writings  of  the 
learned  Greeks  differed  considerably  from  the  speech 
commonly  current  in  the  provinces  and  at  Constan- 
tinople, the  use  of  which  a  new  word  (^icotvoKtirntv^ 
was  invented  to  express.  That  this  distinction  might 
at  all  times,  in  some  measure,  have  been  obsei  vt'd  is 
exceedingly  probable,  for  the  case  was  similar  at  i^ome, 
where,  as  Quintilian  informs  us,  the  whole  people  in  the 
Circus  would  sometimes  burst  out  with  exclamations, 
not  Latin,  but  altogether  barbarous.  In  a  later  age 
ilie  Byzantine  historians  themselves  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  new  words  in  order  to  express  new 
inventions;  and  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  his 
Life  of  his  grand&ther  Basil,  describing  the  ornaments 
of  the  palace,  says,  "  it  is  fit  in  these  things  to  make 
use  of  the  vulgar  tongue." The  same  necessity  was 
felt  by  those  who  wrote  on  the  llonian  jurisprudeuoe. 
Even  whole  words  and  sentences  of  foreign  languages 
were  made  fiamiliar  to  the  ear  of  the  Constentinopolitan 
court,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Formularies  of  the  Imperial 
writer  before  mentioned.  At  the  banquets  in  the  palace 
some  of  the  attendants  repeated,  says  the  historian,  the 
following  words :  Ktoi/aep^Ser  Aeov9  tjiuLvipiov/j.  Beox/oou/ut— 

^pcs«0. — *Jtlp  yat^a  irpavSem  Ao/uiyvt.  And  the  same  com- 
pliment was  uttered  in  all  the  languages  of  the  nations 

av^patrt  oi/vccr/ifF  eV  rijs  ^ap^pov  (^(otrj?  fiLaXfyopiynif;  fjp.lv  rk  ^ovrfiiv  uA 
rn  -nap  (Ktivuiv  (^^r/yofu^  voxiv  fUv  oXi)^^,  Xc^ty  dc  ofuxff^f  &r  <ivr&  nvra 
dqkin. —  I'niiat.  Glossjir. 

'*  KoA^  yhp  iiA  Tountt  imjnkgKntw.  ^-Ctip.  liii. 
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supposed  to  be  in  subjection  to  the  Iioman  power ;  for  the 
Gothic,  Persian,  French,  and  even  the  English  tongue, 
were  heard  on  such  occasions  in  the  capital  of  the  East.'* 

The  worst  of  the  latter  Byzantine  writers,  sach  as 
Theophanes,  the  two  Laos,  Symeon  Metaphrasta,  and 
others,  abound  witli  a  thousand  barl^arisms,  and  seem  * 
to  have  lost  all  Grecian  taste  and  style.  What  was 
language  most  commonly  intelligible  at  the  period  of 
the  last  conquest  of  Constantinople  may  be  judged  by 
the  commentaries  of  Ducas  and  John  Gananus,  which, 
in  commemorating  that  event,  offer  an  excuse  for  the 
barbarous  solecisms  of  a  book  written,  says  Tananus, 
not  to  the  wise  and  learned,  but  to  the  unskilful  and 
such  as  myself.^^  And  yet,  during  all  these  latter  ages, 
the  purest  ancient  models  were  not  only  in  possession 
of,  hut — although  to  no  great  purpose — ^were  likewise 
studied  by,  the  Greeks.  Michael  Psellus,  who  lived  in 
the  eleventh  century,  counnented  on  twenty-four  come- 
dies of  Menander.  The  well-known  Eustathius  wrote 
in  the  twelfth  century;  and  Planudes  translated  por^ 
tions  of  Giceroy  Caesar,  Ovid,  and  Booethius,  and  col- 
lected a  Greek  Anthology,  so  late  as  the  fourteenth. 
The  description  of  the  sufferings  of  Constantinople, 
when  sacked  by  Baldwin  in  1205,  l)y  Nicetas,  an  eye- 
witness, has  heen  adduced as  a  proof  that  not  only  the 
love  of  literature  hut  the  taste  of  this  people  still  sur^ 
vived  their  misfortunes. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  period  when  the 
distinction  between  the  vulgar  and  Hellenic  Greek 
began  to  be  generally  acknowledged  and  distinguished 
by  the  invention  of  a  new  term.   The  transfer  of  the 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  note  54,  p.  490,  vol.  v.  4to.  edit.,  and  Harris's 
Philological  Inquiries,  port.  iii.  cap.  4. 

*Ovd(  duk  cro^ovr,  ^  Xoyfoiw  dXXik  fti^  Idubrar,  walk  ^Amif  mt  icol 

<ya)  iAta)n;r, — rnufut.  Cilossar. 

*'  Harris's  Philological  In.iuirics,  p.  111,  cap.  v. — Gibbon  calls  this  work 
**  opus  senile,"  but  llarris  is  only  quoting  in  this  place  the  opinion  of 
Nioetas. 
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Empire  to  Byzantium,  the  irruptions  of  the  Goths  and 

other  barbarians,  uiid  tlie  settlement  of  the  Sclavonians 
and  Franks  in  Grrecce,  introduced,  as  has  been  observed, 
a  variely  of  new  words ;  but  a  complete  mixture  must 
have  taken  place  between  the  natives  and  the  barba^ 
rians  before  the  written,  or  even  the  colloquial,  lan- 
guage underwent,  in  its  idiom  and  structure,  such  a 
material  change  as  was  necessary  to  form  the  Romaic 
out  of  the  original  Greek, 

Notwithstanding  that  even  after  the  times  of  Jos^ 
tinian  all  the  ancient  grammatical  rules  were  not  ob- 
served, yet  it  is  discovered  by  dear  evidence  (a  diploma 
of  Roger  Count  of  Calabria  and  Sicily)  that  the  Greek 
used  in  Sicily  at  the  cud  of  the  tenth  century,  although 
full  of  barbarisms,  still  partly  preserved  the  ancient 
idiom,  and  differed  altogether  from  the  vulgar  language 
of  this  day.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  speech 
of  the  Constat  tiiiopolitans  in  the  time  of  Alexius  Com- 
ncnus  ;  for  the  daughter  of  that  prince  has  recorded 
two  or  three  popular  exclamations,  to  illustrate  the 
annals  of  her  father's  reign ;  ^  and  the  political  or  city 
verses  of  Tzetzes,  who  wrote  his  Chiliads  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century — although  deplorably  vulgar, 
because  evidently  meant  for  the  common  people — would 
not  be  understood  by  the  present  Greeks,  and,  besides 
the  want  of  rhyme,  are  easily  to  be  distinguislied  ^m 
the  specunens  now  current  of  the  same  sort  of  composi- 
tion, as  an  example  of  both  will  help  to  prove.** 

T6  aofS^arov  t^s  Tvpivrjs,  x"*pf Wt^ie,  fvorjats  rA,  Koi  rifv  bfvripav 
npoii  liira  ytpoKUf  fMV  \  and  ag&ln,  awh  n^v  ^larpcuf  du  ToK^i^v  KoKbp  flbrXifKniy, 
K6p.vfjv(. 

"Sabbato  Tyropha^M  (sen  qatDquageiinue),  valeas,  Aloxie,  rem  pcrcipisti, 
altera  hebdomadis  die,  diluculo,  ecce  meus  accipitcr."  Supple  eTokl.  And 
**a  Distrft  ad  Goloen  jira'clara  castra,  Coniiiene." — Pra^fat.  Gloss. 

"Oibai  di  ndvTUS  dxpiiiuts  iro>s  ndaav  6i6a  ^i^\to¥ 
*Ek  <rrrj0ovs  re  xat  (rrw/iorof  SvT»s  *r6ifieis  Xryrcr 
OvSi  yap  iiVTfpxtviartpov  rov  T^tT^ov  0e6f  nXXov 

"Avdpa  TCOl'  TTpiv  T€  Kai  TUV  VVV  €^f(f>r]V(V  (V 

'OBfV  TO  duipov  (l\r)(f)an  cv^fp'STw  rw  dovri 

K&v  Tpl^  jilov  irtvijfpbv  crfipas      ydvovs  fr^>Arw.— 

Chiliad  i.  v.  275,  Ap.  labiiD.  BiU»  Qitto.  vol.  zi.  p.  2iiU,  edit.  Glut.  Harlfls. 
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Specimens  of  tlie  same  kind  of  verse,  written  in  the 
year  1300,  on  the  war  of  the  Fraoks  in  the  Mores,* 
which  are  shown  in  Da  Gauge's  Glossary,  althoiigli  not 
of  qnite  the  same  purity  as  the  Chiliads,  are  very  like  if 
they  are  not  quite  Romaic.  Philclphus,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  the  second  Chry soleras,  and  was  at 
Constantinople  a  little  before  the  taking  of  the  city  by 
the  Turkey  talks  of  the  depraved  langoage  of  the  Greeks, 
but  does  not  decidedly  note  the  distinction  between 
the  Romaic  and  Hellenic,  and,  besides,  mentions  that 
the  ordinary  talk  of  the  nobles,  and  especially  of  tlie 
women,  was  such  as  might  have  come  from  the  lips  "  of 
the  comic  Aristophanes,  the  tragic  Euripides,  all  the 
orators,  from  those  of  the  philosophers  themselves,  and 
even  of  Plato  and  Aristotle/' 

This  panegyric  is  not  to  be  trusted,  for,  before  that 
period,  orthography  had  been  entirely  neglected,^  and 

This,  to  1)6  sun,  inflepeiident  of  iha  ridiculous  Tsnity  of  the  writer,  is  not 

quite  iu  the  style  of  the  ancients,  and  shows  beaicles  that  even  in  his  time  the 
neglect  of  the  lon  j;  vowels  and  the  observance  of  the  accents  only  in  veraificiition 
had  begun  to  obtain ;  but  it  iii  very  dififerent  from  the  following  verses,  ex- 
tracted fiom  an  hiatarical  poem, '  The  Exploits  of  Miehad  the  Waiwode,'  piiated 
At  Yeoioe  in  VM,  which  I  bought  at  louinina : — 

Kai  Toil?  Pco/xaioi  f  ftTTf  (Xf.  TpiaKotria  miXiKtipta 
Nd  dovai  TToOfv  €p^ovTai,  va  ^iddovcri  KaOapta 
6aw  Ay  tlvoi  n€Oi<raoi,     thf  lia^v  k<£L  6  Xiis^s 

**  And  Ifichael  heard  of  these  things,  and  thej  much  displessed  him, 

And  he  ordered  them  to  get  themselves  in  readiness,  and  go  and  find  tibe  Chan* 

And  he  sent  the  Greeks,  three  hundred  brave  lads. 

To  know  whence  they  came,  and  learn  clearly ; 

To  know  if  there  irere  many,  and,  if  the  Chui  was  with  them. 

That  thej  should  quiddy  announce  it.  that  Michael  himself  mf^t  come.** 

The  reader  may  observe  the  numerous  and  strange  contractions  in  tliese 
▼erses.   It  would  be  nn&ir  to  quote  a  ballad  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of 

the  modem  Greeks,  if  they  bad  anythintj  better  than  ballads. 

^  Philelplii  Epist.  in  Hod.  Graecis  lUosthbus,  Ub.  i.  p.  188.— Philological 
Inquiries,  cap.  v. 

*  Martin  Cnuius,  talking  of  the  confusica  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongii, 


*  Extracts  from  this  poem  are  giTen  to  he  Romaic.  In  some  of  the  peou- 

in  the  Researches  iu  Greece  (p.  166),  liaritics  of  the  modern  lauf^iia^e  they 

and  are  pronounced  by  Colonel  Leake  certainly  are  Homaic. — [1854.] 

VOL.  I.  2  K 
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it  is  not  probable  that  those  who  could  not  spell  should 
talk  with  any  very  great  purity ;  but  still,  if  there  was 
Ae  smallest  foundation  for  the  assertion  of  Philelphos, 
the  Bomaic  oould  not  have  been  the  common  speech,  or 
these  noble  ladies,  when  talking  Hellenic,  would  never 
have  been  understood  by  the  servants  of  the  household. 

Though  the  works  of  the  Byzantine  writers  abounded 
with  Graeco-barbarous  words,  of  which  ^leursiua  col- 
lected five  thousand  four  hundred,  and  Du  Gange  a 
greater  number,  yet  I  find  no  precise  notice  that  pre* 
vious  to  the  Turkish  concjuest  the  use  of  the  aiixiiiary 
verbs,  and  the  rejection  of  the  simple  infinitive  mood, 
the  characteristics  of  the  Romaic,  were  adopted  in  com* 
mon  discourse. 

The  Oriental  languages  are,  I  understand,  remarkable 
for  the  introduction  of  the  auxiliary  verb ;  and  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Scythians  amongst  them,  and  their 
final  subjugation  by  an  Eastern  people,  the  Greeks  may 
perhaps  owe  this  innovation  in  their  language/  Wc 
know  that  a  multitude  of  words  were  at  an  early  period 
borrowed  from  the  East,  of  which  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  quote  two,  Chiaus^^  and  Dragoman  (from  Tagennan, 
the  Arabic  word),  representing-,  according:  to  the  for- 
mularies of  Constantine  Porphyrogeuitus»  the  intro- 
ductor  and  interpreter  of  foreign  ambassadors.  There 
are  two  officers  still  distinguished  by  the  same  names  at 
the  Turkish  court. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  the  common  speech,  not 
having  the  standard  of  a  court  by  which  to  direct  itself, 

hoUStk  in  writing  and  speaking,  says,  nec  hodle  modo  luec  ortliographiie  noglaetio 

apparet,  ix)sUiuam  cx  libera  Grax;ia  facta  est  Turoo-Gnccia,  sed  in  autiquis 
Dianuscriptis,  quamdiu  Imperium  Grt^cum  adhuc  stabat,  conapidUir, — ^PwikL 

G  lossar. 

"  Du  Canore's  Glowaiy,  at  tlie  word  TZA0TZI0I,"HUid  Qibbon,  cap.  75, 
Decline  and  Fall. 


*  See  under  c^cXw  in  Stephanus  this.scusc,  but  only  iU  oontracied 

for  oomlnnationfl  of  this  word  with  die  ^arm        See  'On  tlie  LiTing  Lan- 

infinitivemood.  But  Professor  Blackie  gua^c  of  the  Greeks,*  p.  12.    I  ccn- 

remarks  that  Tricotif>i,  one  of  the  l>cst  It  ss  I  like  $G(m  as  vnAi  ag  ^<-> 

modem  writers,  never  uses  ^cXw  in  [lfc)u4.j 
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mxust  by  degrees  have  degenerated  into  the  present 

vulgar  dialect,  and  have  begun  at  last  to  assume  some- 
thing like  a  consistency  of  corruption,  and  to  be  re- 
ducible to  rule.  The  Koioaic  had  certainly  become  a 
written  language  in  the  days  of  Meletius  Syrigus,  a 
Cretan,  who  was  bom  in  1585,  and  died  in  1662,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  trcmsUxted  the  four  Apologies  of 
John  Cantacuzenus  into  Romaic  or  the  vulgar  tongue." 
Previously,  indeed,  to  the  time  of  this  person  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Hellenic  had  begun  to  be  a  rare  accom- 
pliidiment^  as  we  find  by  the  panegyrics  passed  upon 
those  who  possessed  it  by  Greeks  themselves.  We 
know,  from  the  authority  of  Theodosius  Zygomalas  and 
Symeon  Cabasilas,  in  tlieir  Letters  to  Martin  Crusius," 
tiiat  in  tiie  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  those  who 
lived  in  the  great  Mahometan  towns  spoke  a  language 
very  much  mixed  with  Turkish,  and  that  those  who 
were  in  territories  possessed  by  the  Venetians  had  a 
greater  share  of  Italian  and  Latin,  whilst  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  inland  villages  were  not  infected  either  by 
the  one  or  the  other,  but  spoke  Greek — by  which  must, 
I  suppose,  be  meant  the  purest  Bomaic;  for  another 
person,**  writing  to  Omsius  and  talking  of  the  same 
period,  aftlims  tliat  a  district  contiuuing  fourteen  vil- 
lages, between  Nauplia  and  Monembasia,  in  the  Morea, 
is  inhabited  by  a  people  (called  Zacones)  who  speak  tlie 
andent  tongue^  ahhaugh  not  indeed  grammaticallyy  and 
underskmd  thoee  who  talk  to  them  grammatieallyj  but  the 
vulgar  language  not  at  aUr^^  This  clearly  points  at  the 

«  Fab.  Bib.  Grac.  vol  xi.  p.  447,  edit.  Harlei. 

■  Pr.x*f.  Glossar. 

•  Gcrlacliius.— Pr»f.  Qt  lap. 

There  is  a  short  account  of  these  ^MioneB,  or  Laoones,  at  the  word 
TZAKfiNjBS,  iu  the  GloeB.  p.  loGO. 


■  C<ilonel  Leake  (Researches,  p.422)  ru|)tc<l  than  the  other  dialects."  The 

floemft  tu  say  that  this  person  asserted  asscrtiou  which  the  Colonel  coinltats  is 

was  not  true,  for  that  **  tha  not  mine,  and  it  it  yeiy  poarible  tliat 

*  Tsakoniaa  ia  not  lem  but  more  eor-  the  oornepondent  of  Cnuiiiia  may 

2  K  2 
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distinction  between  the  Romaic  and  even  the  comipted 
Hellenic.  Cabasilas  declares  that,  although  all  Greeks, 
generally  speaking,  mutually  understood  each  other, 

every  canton  had  a  speech  of  its  own,  and  tliat  there 
were,  in  all,  seventy  discernible  dialects,  of  which  the 
best  was  that  spoken  in  Constantinople,  Salonica,  and  in 
parts  of  the  Morea.  The  other  correspondent  of  GrusiuB 
mentions  Athens  as  the  place  where  Greek  was  the 
most  oormpt — so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  render  her 
inhabitants  unintelligible  to  those  of  the  other  parts  of 
Greece,  "  and  to  make  any  one  who  heard  them  weep 
at  finding  that  they  are  now  as  inferior  as  they  had  been 
formerly  superior  to  others."*^  Such**  inferiority  will, 
however,  not  be  wondered  at  when  we  recollect  that 
this  city  was  long  the  seat  of  a  Latin  prince,  and  that 
about  the  year  1300  the  French  was  as  much  the  com- 
mon language  of  Athens  as  of  Paris. 

When  the  Romaic,  such  as  we  find  it  at  this  day, 
began  to  be  the  written  language  of  the  people  gene- 
rally, the  distinctions  of  local  dialect  were  probably  not 
so  remarkable ;  and  in  the  time  of  Wheler,  not  a  hun- 
dred years  after  Zygomalas,  that  of  the  Athenians 
seemed  to  him  and  his  fellow-traveller  not  the  worst, 
but  the  best,  of  any  in  the  Levant.'' 

Since  the  time  of  Heletius  Syrigus  (and  it  has  been 
traced  mucli  lii;^her)  the  Romaic  has  certiiinly  been  a 
written  languairc,  and  the  only  one  known  to  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Greeks.    Many  grammars  of  it  have  been 

J-  *  Kalr6  xf'ipnTTov,  rovr  irerc  (ro0«>Tiarovr  *A6r}vaiovs  d  ffKovaas,  3a#c^i'«v  a* 
^fhnfv  fi«rT6s'  oaov  yap  vircpwcpio-trfvtrc  narf  «v  dvro'is  f)  KaSa^iii  Koi  Sdoktt 
rS>v  'EXXrjvoiv  (fxDvrj,  T6<rov  if  fiopfiopog  inhof/OwiOfi  «al  wtovtw  I^X^  mbmr.*— > 
Ap.  Pnof.  sup.  diet.  p.  vii.  ' 

^  TeBtetur  Baimundus  Montanerius  sua  state,  lioc  c»t  circa  annum  xiccc 
Gallicum  aermonem  perinde  ac  in  ipsa  Faiisumun  nrlw  obtinuiaae  Athcnis. — 
lb.  p.  ix. 

"  Wheler,  lib.  v.  p.  356. 

have  been  misinformed.  Nevertheless  principal  characteristics  of  it,  longer 

there  ia  nothing  unreasonable  in  flup>  than  toe  cittea  uid  rcgiona  more  open 

Ijosin!^  that  a  8echide<1  district  rniiiht  to  an  intcrcoaTBe  with  other  natloiiB. 

rotaiu  the  ancient  language,  or  the  — [1864.j 
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written,  the  earliest  and  best  of  which  is  that  of  For- 
tius, a  Greek  of  Crete,  dedicated  to  Armaiid,  Cardijuil 
Duke  of  llielielieu."  From  tliis  an  extracted  abridg- 
ment is  intended  to  be  subjoined,  together  with  other 
specimensy  as  the  best  means  of  giving  a  view  of  the 
language,  and  of  showing  how  much,  or  how  little,  it 
deviates  from  its  great  original. 

Lord  Kaimes,  after  speaking  of  the  present  debase- 
ment of  the  Greek,  concludes  by  saying,  "  And  yet, 
aflter  all,  that  beautiful  tongue,  far  beyond  a  rival,  has 
suffered  less  alteration  than  any  other  ever  did  in 
similar  circumstances."  *  I  know  not  of  any  language 
lijiviiig  ever  been  in  similar  circumstances ;  but  if  it  had 
experienced  the  same  late  as  the  Latin  of  Italy,  there  is 
no  one  who  would  have  regretted  that  the  change  had 
been  more  entire  and  eomplete/ 

What  has  been  the  state  of  liteiatore  amongst  the 
Greeks,  since  the  establisbment  of  the  Romaic,  may 
be  partly  collected  from  the  last  edition  of  Fabricius* 
Greek  Library.  It  appears  that  in  the  course  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fif^  years,  that  is,  from  the  age  of 


•*  Bernardin  Tianzola  wrote  a  grammar  in  Romaic,  Turkish,  and  Italian, 
and  Father  Thomas,  a  Capuchin  of  Paris,  comi  osed  another.  Spro  tho  tra- 
veller likewise  made  an  effort  in  vhat  he  caUs  ma  Petite  Diodoimaire. 

**  IkKjk  i.  Skotch  4,  Tlu^  same  author  says  that  there  are  about  three 
thousand  Greek  Looks  extant,  and  only  sixty  Latin.  Tho  expression  is  too 
indcfiiiite.  If  he  means  Utoks  of  all  kinds,  there  are  more  than  sixty  Latin ; 
if  book«  which  nay  he  calletl  claasicoU  theie  are  not  three  thousand  Oxeelk. 


*  The  more  sensible  of  the  Romaic 

teachers  confess  their  ignorance  in  re- 
gard to  tho  resemblance  of  tho  Romaic 
to  the  si)oken  and  common  language 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and oonfess  the 

grrat  (litTi  rei.ce  Ix-tween  the  \\\o.  In 
the  preliuiinaryaddressof  Constantine 
(yrysokephalus  in  his  llomaic  Gram- 
mar 1  fiiM  these  words :  n6vop  fi  Koivff 

AX 

/x(v,  Toirro  o^aiv  tivai  naaidtfXoVf  koi 
VOL.  I. 


7rap(<f)6apfi(in]f  fii&riAWa fiftj  ypaixfiara 
r/)«Vft,  nkka  6f  d<fnupii  Koi  aX\a 
npoaOtTfu  KM  Skkas  fxiv  Xt^sts 
avyi^vrwt   ^IXXor   Hi   aif(W«,  nd 

i^fjf  pTjBr)(in.>p.tva)v  ^oivnTiii  rrae  rts  va 
ir\t]po<f)opnBTj-  —  Leipsic  etlit.  1811, 
]).  xvi.  Very  recent  writers  say  there 
is  little  or  no  difTerenco  iKtwecu  the 
old  and,  as  they  call  it,  the  new 
iireek  languuiic.  See  the  Aiipeudix. 
-[1864.1 
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ZygomalaSy  bo  frequently  mentioned,  to  tiie  year  1720, 
there  were  ninely-nine  persons  thought  worthy  of  being 

commemorated  as  learned  men  by  a  writer  of  their  own 
nation,  Demetrius  Procopius,  of  Moschopolis,  in  Mace- 
donia,  who  transmitted  from  Bucharest,  in  the  month 
of  June  of  the  year  .alluded  to^  ^  A  concise  Enumen^ 
tion  of  the  learned  Greeks  up  to  that  Age,  and  of  Bome 
then  at  his  time  flourishing.'  *■ 

It  may  bo  supposed  that  the  learned  Greeks  of  the 
middle  and  close  of  the  last  century  were  much  of  the 
same  sort  as  those  mentioned  by  Procopius;  that  the 
greater  number  of  them  were  theological  writers  mostly 

educated  in  Italy  ;  and  that  they  were  accounted  pro- 
digies by  their  countrymen,  on  account  of  beinp:  able  to 
read  the  ITollenie.  The  names  of  some  are  detailed  in 
modem  publications^  and,  although  never  heard  of  in 
England,  have  been  for  some  time  pretty  well  known 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  latterly  at  Paris.  Such  are 
Marinusof  Ceplialonia,  professor  of  chemistry -at  Padua, 
and  Marcus  his  brother,  a  good  mechanist,  who  re- 
moved the  rock  on  which  the  statue  of  Peter  is  placed 
to  Petersburgh,  and  printed  an  essay  at  Paris  in  1777. 

The  more  intimate  connection  which  has  taken  place 
of  late  years  between  the  more  polished  nations  of 
Christendom  and  the  Levant  has  certainly  improved 
very  considerably  the  general  literature  of  the  Greeks, 
The  number  of  those  who  seek  for  instruction  in  the 
universities  of  the  Continent  increases  daily.  Leghorn, 
Venice,  Vienna,  and  more  especially  at  this  time  Paris, 
abound  with  young  men  from  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
and  Albania,  but  chiefly  from  the  Ionian  Isles.  Medi- 


*  See  A{>|ttiidis.  A  reo«ot  work  by  Greek  aatbon  from  the  Turkish  cooquctt 
PaiMdflpiNilM  VrdM  giva  a  Ontelogue  of    oT  Co«tantin«|>le  to  1891^1854.] 
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dne  is  the  study  to  which  they  usually  applyt  in  order 
to  qualify  themselves  for  gaining  a  respectable  subsist- 
ence in  their  own  country  ;  but  there  are  not  wanting 
instances  of  .some  who,  having  made  a  greater  pro- 
ficiency, and  demonstrated  more  than  ordinary  genius, 
have  settled  in  the  coiintries  which  gave  them  their 
education.  In  tdct,  the  greater  advances  which  a  mo- 
dem Greek  makes  in  knowledge,  the  more  insupport- 
able must  he  find  a  residence  in  the  Levant.  If  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  history,  how  can  he 
contemplate  the  miserable  condition  of  his  country,  and 
continiuJly  behold  oppression  in  all  its  modes — ^the  in- 
juries of  the  master,  and  (what  is  more  intolerable)  the 
meanness  of  the  slave  ?  If  he  has  imbibed  any  portion 
of  the  philosophical  spirit  now  so  generally  difTiised 
throughout  Christendom,  how  will  he  be  able  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  priests  of  his  church,  the  most  literate 
but  unenlightened  of  his  countrymen?  Must  he  not 
feel  his  genius  pine  within  him,  and  decay  like  the 
exotic  transplanted  to  a  aoil  unfit  for  its  encouragement 
and  growth  ?  A  very  reasonalile  despair  of  benefiting 
their  country  by  their  presence  has,  indeed,  naturalized 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  modem  Oreeks  at  a  distance 
from  their  homes,  but  they  have  been  by  no  means 
forgetful  of  their  native  soil,  and  have  directed  their 
labours  to  the  improvement  of  their  countrymen. 

A  variety  of  Hellenic  grammars,  in  Romaic,  with 
Italian  and  French  translations,  and  dictionaries,  some 
in  four,  some  in  three  languages,  are  in  use  in  all  the 
principal  towns,  although  they  are  not  very  common. 
I  was  shown  at  Athens  a  lexicon  in  ancient  and  modern 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian ;  and  Lord  Byron  has  in  his 
possession  one  in  Romaic,  French  and  Italian,*  in  three 
volumes,  printed  at  Vienna  in  1798  by  Gkorge  Yentote, 
of  loannina,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  well-contrived  gram- 
mar of  the  two  latter  languages. 

•  Mow  III  in^  ^j>aci>Muu. — [lb54,j 
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It  is  ho  disgrace  for  the  Greeks,  who  have  retamed 
to  a  second  childhood,  to  receive  the  instructions  suited 

to  infancy.    It  was  the  peculiar  advantap^e  of  their 

ancestors,  and  one  which  greatly  contributed  to  form 
tliose  mighty  masters,  that  the  study  of  mere  words 
made  comparatively  but  a  very  small  portion  of  their 
education,  that  ihey  had  not  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  any  language  but  their  oMm,  and  directed  at  once  the 
whole  force  of  tlieir  rising  genius  to  those  useful  studies 
wliich  are  now  not  to  be  commenced  without  many 
previous  years  of  philological  initiation.    At  present 
almost  the  whole  ingenuity  of  the  modern  Qreeks  is 
exercised  in  the  acquisition  of  many  languages,  and  in 
this,  it  must  he  confessed,  they  display  a  wonderful  pro- 
ficiency.   A  quick  and  delicate  ear,  a  flexibility  of 
speech,  and  a  tenacious  memory,  enable  their  youths 
of  a  tender  age  to  speak  five  or  six,  and  sometimes  a 
greater  number  of  languages,  especially  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  many  even  of  those  of  the  lowest  orders 
can  make  themselves  understood  in  French,  Italian, 
Kussiai),  Turkish,  Sclav^onian,  and  even  Latin,  some  of 
them  being  capable  of  also  comprehending  the  Hellenic. 
But  unfortunately  they  have  but  little  opportunity  of 
showing  their  natural  ability  in  any  of  the  more  useful 
attainments  of  literature;  and  their  want  of  a  press 
open  to  liberal  writers  has  throw^n  an  insuperable  bar 
in  the  way  of  their  improvement. 

So  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
one  Nicholas  Mataxo,  a  Cephalonian  monk,  came  from 
London,  *with  a  press  and  Greek  types,  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  his  endeavour  was  stopped  at  once  by  the 
Turkish  Government.  One  was  indeed  established  at 
Bucharest,  but  only  tiieological  works,  and  vulgar 
romances  and  song- books,  proceeded  from  an  office 
liable  to  be  denounced  both  by  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authority.  A  Greek  press  has  been  long 
established  at  Venice,  but  subject  to  the  supervision 
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and  censures  of  a  licenser,  and  transmitting  therefore 
no  ray  of  light  calculated  to  pierce  and  dispel  the 
gloom  of  inveterate  ignorance.  Grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries, with  translations  of  such  books  as  are  not 
judged  dangerous,  either  by  the  Italian  or  Greek  clergy, 
were,  it  is  true,  a  valuable  thuugh  a  very  inadequate 
addition  to  the  homilies  and  catechisms  which  formed 
the  scanty  library  of  the  Greeks ;  but  no  original  work 
of  any  importance  has  ever  been  dispersed  in  Greece. 

Pogozi,  an  Armenian,  had  a  press  at  Constantinople 
in  1798  which  has  not  of  late  been  worked,  so  that 
books  of  all  kinds  must  come  from  abroad — from  Taris, 
from  Venice,  or  Yienna ;  and  even  at  the  last  place 
there  is  no  security  for  those  who  undertake  the  task. 
Riga,  the  well  known  patriot,  who^  after  the  failure  of 
the  last  insurrection  of  the  (Ireeks,  endeavoured  to  reor- 
ganize the  confederacy  and  a^'ain  to  rouse  his  country- 
men, having  retired  to  the  capital  of  Austria,  prepared 
for  the  press  a  translation  (not  composed  by  himself)  of 
Anacharsis;  but  just  as  it  was  about  to  be  printed, 
the  unfortunate  author  was  delivered  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph  to  the  Turks.  He  failed  in  an  attempt  to  destroy 
himself,  and  was  thrown  into  the  Danube. 

Some  years  afterwards  a  Romaic  journal  was  esta* 
blished  in  the  same  city,  conducted  by  one  Pouli,  who, 
besides  the  sheets  of  tlmt  paper,  issued  a  violent  pamph- 
let against  the  Emj)eror  Paul,  called  '  Considerations  of 
a  Greek  Patriot,  printed  in  Yienna,  in  Austria,  at  the 
new  press  of  the  Greek  Journal.'  The  Sultan  made 
a  requisition  for  the  conductor,  and  eight  other  Greeks, 
living  at  Yienna,  and  Pouli  was  arrested  by  the  Em- 
peror, although  not  delivered  to  the  Turks,  which  was 
the  fate  of  the  otlier  eight  persons,  who  were  instantly 
beheaded.  The  Greek  types  were  destroyed,  but  have, 
I  believe,  been  since  replaced. 

*^  ^Toxaafini  (vbs  (^iKfWr^vfn  . .  . .  c  V  Buvinj  Ttjs  AwTTpiaSf  tn  r^s  vpwuv  rvnn- 
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What  then  is  the  actual  state  of  knowledge  amongst 
the  Greeks  ?   Mr.  Gorai,*  of  Scio,  has  rendered  himself 

well  known  by  his  French  translation  of  Theopbrastus's 
Cliaracters,  and  of  Hippocrates  irepl  blaran',  kui  aipwvy 
KoX  TVKmv ;  by  an  edition  of  the  ^thiopics  of  Heliodorus^ 
with  a  Bcnnaic  preface ;  by  his  Commentaries  on  Hero- 
dotus; and  more  particolarly  by  a  version  of  Beccaria 
in  modem  Greek,  with  a  preliminary  exhortation  to  his 
countrymen.  He  has  been  lately  concerned  in  an  edi- 
tion of  Strabo,  of  which  the  English  reader  has  already 
had  some  information.***  He  is  a  member  of  the  French 
Institute,  which  has  given  him  a  prize  for  his  Hippo- 
crates ;  and  he  resides  at  Pyuria,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
reputation  fairly  acquired  by  his  literary  labours.  "Off- 
spring of  a  country  once  the  most  fortunate  of  Greece, 
for  him  is  it  reserved  to  associate  his  own  with  the 
immortal  name  of  the  Oracle  of  Cos,'*^** 

Paris  has  also  to  boast  of  Pana jotes  Kodrikas,"  an 

"  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  xxxi.  art.  iiL 
**  Fouqueville  on  MoSr^  p.  388. 


*  Corai  himeelf  publistied,  in  Paria, 

ill  the  year  1803,  a  Memoir  *Siir 
VVAixi  act  m  l  dc  la  Oiviliaation  en 
Grew.'— [IbOl.] 

*•  It  was  my  good  fortune,  after  the 
imblication  of  this  work,  to  become  a 
correspondent  of  this  most  excellent 
Hiul  distinguished  man ;  and  a  letter 
of  his,  wluch  the  reader  will  find  in 
Che  Appendix,  together  with  a  letter 
writt<  ii  to  me  by  Uic  editor  of  the 
*  Literary  Hermes,'  Atlumasius  Vo- 
goridea,  at  Vienna,  in  answer  to  some 
queatioiiB  which  I  took  the  liberty  to 
put  to  hitn,  will  ;;ivc  an  account  o[  the 
actual  state  of  Greek  literature  in  the 
yeafb  immediately  preceding  the  War 
of  Independence. — [1854.] 

*  This  gentleman,  in  1818,  pub- 
lished a  work,  de<iicated  to  the  Emjxj- 
ror  Alexander,  the  object  of  which, 
prindpeUy,  wu  to  prove  the  identity 
of  tiie  Ruuuuc  with  the  Hcllenio 
Greek.   He  nys  in  hitt  dedication, — 


"  Mais  la  langue  Grecque  d'aujourdliiii 
parait  ue  plus  <^tre  la  mime  que  cdk 

d'uutn  fois  ;  on  lacroit  corrumjtiie  ;  et 
cette  ihest,  ]»uremcnt  grammaticale, 
dovient  unu  cauae  nationale  dh&  qu*oii 
Ti  nvisi^  sous  lempportderiiifluence 
du  lan<:ai;c  sur  les  nin  urs  (  t  I'esprit 
de  la  nation.  II  6taii  dune  ueceasaire 
de  developper  les  priucipes  de  ce  lan- 
gage,  et  die  remonter  a  sou  origine, 
\Mmr  d^moutrer  son  identity  avec  le 
(in-c  ancien."  Identity  is  cxrtainly 
too  strong  a  word.  The  '  Hermes'  uses 
a  more  appropriate  phraae  in  celling 
the  Romaic  vtortprj  'EXXi;»'iic^  y\ia<ra  ; 
and  it  is  ipiitr  snfTlt  ient  honour  for 
the  modern  language  to  couaider  it 
a  dialect  of  the  glorious  old  Grade 
tongue. 

As  to  tli«'  iH-ri'id  at  which  the  Ro- 
maic tirsi  became  a  whiten  language, 
eupeneding  the  Hdlenio  in  genenl 
use,  1  do  not  find  any  author  who  liaa 
been  able  tu  fix  a  preciiie  date  for  thet 
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Athenian,  who  has  translated  tiie  *  Plurality  of  Worlds  * 
into  BomaiCy  and  keeps  a  school  for  students  in  Greek 
and  Arabic  ;  and  of  Polyzois,  a  poet,  who  has  com- 
posed several  patriotic  songs,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  is  an  address  to  those  who  served  under  the 
French  in  Egypt :  extracts  of  it  are  sabjoined  in  the 
next  Chapter. 

To  these  must  be  added  Phillipides,  author  of  a  geo- 
graphical work  very  decidedly  superior  to  that  of 
Meletius;  John  Camasares,  a  ConstantinopoUtan,  who 
has  translated  into  French  Ocellus  Lucanus;  Athana- 
sius  of  Pares,  who  has  written  on  rhetoric;  and,  not 
inferior  to  any  except  Corai,  Psallida,  the  schoolmaster 
of  loannina.  Marmaratouri,  an  Athenian  merchant, 
should  be  mentioned  in  this  list.  He  has  published 
a  Life  of  Suvaroff  in  Bomaic ;  not  a  translation,  but^ 
what  is  very  uncommon,  an  original  work.  His  scheme 
for  publishing  a  modem  Qreek  version  of  Anacharsis, 
undertaken  by  three  Greeks,  is  already  given  to  the 
public.** 

At  the  same  time  that  I  enumerate  these  men,  it  will 

^  Id  the  Appendix  to  Childe  Harold. 

change.  Even  in  regard  to  the  spoken  twelfth  eentuiy.*'  lliie  is  in  page  169 ; 

tonnue,  the  utmost  uncertainty  con-  but  in  jiage  !<».'>  lie  savs,  **  Among  the 

tinues  to  jircvuil.    Colonel  Leake  tells  various  compositions  in  vnl«;ar  verso 

vw  wliaL  is  doubtlcas  true  (ivcijeurchcs,  written  belore  the  dissolution  of  the 

p.  376)^  that  **a  euooearion  of  jicople  Greek  empire,  fonr  may  he  mendoned 

of  Sclavouian  race  and  language  may  which  j»rove  that  the  chief  distinguish- 

bc  traced  as  occupying  the  north  of  ing  i>eciiliaritics  of  the  I'oniaic  <iialcet 

Groece  from  tlie  sixth,  or  at  least  the  are  traceable  as  Jar  hack  as  tlie  twellth 

ninth  century bnt  a  eliding  ecale  of  eentory."  The  most  ancient  of  theao 

three  hundred  years*  range  is  hardly  poems,  that  of  Ptochoprodronius,  is  of 

a  sufficient  result  of  critical  inquir)*  ;  the  date  ll^iO,  wliicli  does  not  prove 

and  when  I  look  at  other  passages  of  tliat  the   L>eculiarities   prevailed  in 

the  earae  work,  I  am  at  a  Iom  to  as-  1100.   Indeed,  the  Colonel  oonfeMeii 

certain  the  ()Ositive  opinion  of  the  that  "the  scarcity  of  historical  evi- 

leamed  atithor.    For  example  :  after  dence  during  the  four  or  five  centuries 

giving  several  extracts  from  I'tocho-  preceding  the  twelfth,  Uie  total  want 

prDdromna,  GoIqimI  Lealce  nys,  *'In  of  actual  specunens  of  the  utlab^^ 

the  foregoing  specimens  the  grainmar  yKmrva  €t  those  ages,  and  the  natnre 

is  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  Ko-  of  tlio  question  itself,  which  precludes 

maic/*    Ue  then  adda,    Thus  it  ap-  precision,  render  it  useless  to  attempt 

peara  that  all  the  ddof  peooUailties  of  to  tnce  the  antiquity  of  the  dialeet 

Romaic  gnunmar  originated  htfon  the  mocb  fiuther.*'  (t*.  ie8.>-llS64.] 
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be  necessary  to  add  tliat  only  the  last  mentioned  resides 
in  Greece.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  but  a 
very  few  copies  of  their  books  are  to  be  met  with.  I 

only  saw  one  of  rbiillida's  on  Tnie  Felicity,  and  one  of 
Corai'8  Beccaria.  There  is  not  in  the  Lgvant  a  library 
where  books  are  sold.  It  is  possible,  in  the  shops  of 
those  who  seU  other  articles,  sometimes  to  pick  up  a 
collection  of  homilies  and  romances,  and,  although  very 
rarely,  an  Hellenic  grammar.  Psallida,  at  loannina, 
was  the  only  person  I  ever  saw  who  had  what  might 
be  called  a  library,  and  that  a  very  small  one.  It  con- 
sisted of  such  books  as  he  found  seiviceable  in  instructs 
ing  his  scholars.  Amongst  them  were  a  Thuqrdides, 
with  a  Romaic  translation,  and  Goldsmith's  Grecian 
Historv  in  Romaic.  The  school  at  Athens  had  also 
a  few  classics;  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  torn 
copy  of  Xenophon's  Hellenics,  which  the  owner  said  he 
would  have  been  very  willing  to  give  to  me  had  he  not 
kept  it  for  the  use  of  the  English  Resident.  Some  of 
the  Greek  palaces  of  the  Fanal,*^  and  the  patriarchal 
house,  conttun  sets  of  book,  chiefly  theological,  and 
written  by  those  wlio  have  been  enumerated  by  Frooo- 
pius ;  but  neither  the  owners  themselves,  nor  any  por- 
tion of  the  public,  are  benefited  by  these  volumes. 

A  Romaic  translation  of  Locke's  Essays  may  be  found 
in  Greece,  but  I  never  saw  it.  I  must  say  the  same  of 
Montesquieu  on  the  liise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  of  Tissot's  *  Avis  au  Peuple  sur  sa  Sante.'  One 
copy  of  Telemachus,  and  of  EoUin's  Ancient  History, 
both  in  Romaic,  I  did  see,  and  only  one ;  as  also  one 
volume  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  Plurality  of 
Worlds,  which  (on  account  of  a  note  where  the  inven- 
tion of  balloons  is  mentioned,  and  something  said 

**  More  correctly,  but  not  so  freouently,  called  antl  written  Fhanar,  as  the 
gpte  iu  that  quarter,  near  the  beau  of  the  ])urt  of  Coustantiuoplc,  i:i  called 
F^er-Capouni,  the  Fener-Qate,  yot  the  tfumJiptf  or  li^thouse,  is  now  on  tbo 
side  uf  till  Sea  of  Mansora,  between  the  two  quarters  called  Thatladi  and 
Achour  Capuuasi. 
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about  animal  magnetism)  has  been  denomioed  by  the 
Patriarchal  Synod,  never  fell  in  my  way;  nor  did  I, 

until  my  return  to  England,  meet  with  the  Romaic 
Robinson  Crusoe,  for  some  reason  or  other  also  a  con- 
demned book. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  dissemination  of 
knowledge  in  Greece.  That  there  are  clever,  enlight- 
ened, and  well-informed  Greeks  to  be  found  out  of  the 
Levant,  and  that  a  few  books,  truly  excellent,  are 
sparingly  scattered  about  in  the  country,  can  hardly  be 
tilvcn  into  account  in  estimating  the  general  condition 
of  the  people.* 

It  is  true  that  schools,  where  the  Hellenic  is  taught, 
liave  been  established  in  all  the  great  towns.  Constan- 
tinople has  two  very  large  academies.  At  Haivali,  or 
Kidognis,  opposite  Mytilene,  there  is  a  sort  of  univer* 
sity  for  a  hundred  students  and  three  professors,  now 


•  Corai,  in  the  nltovc-qnoted  lettf-r 
to  me,  asserts  that  more  books  had 
been  pabliflliedl  by  Greeks  In  the  last 
twenty  years  (tliat  is,  from  1795  to 
I'^ITi)  than  had  ap]>eared  from  the 
TurkiHh  conquest  to  the  date  of  the 
leWval  of  their  literature;  and  the 

*  Reaearclies  in  Qnece*  (p.  227  et  leq.) 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  schools 
and  other  literary  establishments,  to- 
gether with  a  notice  of  the  benefactors 
who  fonnded  tliem,  foT  tlie  last  hun- 
dml  and  fifty  years ;  hut  tlie  real 
superiority  of  later  days  coni^isted  in 
pofiseasing  a  man  likeUorai,  who,  with 
his  followers,  and  more  particularly 
with  the  editors  and  contributors  to  the 

*  Literary  Hermes'  ('£PMH2  'O  AO- 
nos),  Greeted  the  attention  and  ef- 
forts of  their  fcUow-counteymen  to  the 
improvement  of  the  vemnctihr  toTicnie, 
and  t-aught  them  to  write  and  speak  in 
the  language,  not  of  their  dead  ances- 
tors, but  of  their  own  lining  thoughts. 
The  trroxaffnoi  Avrocxf'fi'ot  prefix(;d 
to  the  volumes  of  the  Greek  Li- 
brary by  Corai  seem  to  me  to  con- 
tain more  critiail  kno\vled;];e  and 
sensible  deductions  in  r^;ard  to  the 


Romaic  lancniJi.LJC  than  are  to  Ix?  found 
iu  any  other  work ;  and  the  au- 
thor, even  if  he  had  i^mtten  notbing 
else,  would  have  conferred  a  lasting 
benefit  on  his  fellow-countrymen. 
The  '  Literary  Hermes'  contains  essays 
which  wonld  do  credit  to  the  sdiolan 
of  any  nation.  Corai,  indeed,  regrets 
that  some  of  the  essays  are  evidently 
the  production  of  young  men  without 
mncn  experience  and  inclined  to  dog- 
matise. He  hints  that  they  ought 
not  to  set  themselves  uji  for  lawgivers 
of  the  language,  and  on  a  ^lar  with 
Thucydides,  Flato^  and  Demoaflienes, 
when  in  troth  th^  aie  scarcely  to  be 
reckoned,  as  yet,  on  a  level  with 
Pherecydea,  Cadmus,  and  Hecatajus. 
Eisrov  A^yutp'Epfijjv  avryvwra  iroX- 
ypofx^fpa  OTTO  pi(oT6fiovs  fTrt- 
rrrrifinvav,  aXX  fvprjKa  o/xwtr  tcai  TOiavra^ 
diroia  irpfirfi  va  yfuKfyoyyraL  anu  viovs 
iiwttpmn'  M*  (if>dyTi  napn^fvov  va 
XaXapfv  a>s  vopoBtrai  yXa>ircn;f ,  kuX 
va  ytvoyp-fda  (r\(^)ot'  Boi  jri'^n^ai,  IlXa- 
ro)Vcr,  Koi  ArjpoaOtvfiSy  ontWuv  poXig 
tXpuiff  OKOfxtj  a^iot  ph  (TvyKpiBStfjirv  fti 
Tovs  4>(pf«cudar,  fxi  rrjt  v  Kodfiovff  itol 
fti  Toi/s  Enoro/ovr. — [18£»4.] 
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superintended  by  a  Greek  of  Mytilene,  who  teaches 
not  only  the  Hellenicy  but  Latin,  French,  and  Italian. 
At  Athens  there  are  two  public  schools  and  many 
private  instructors ;  but  neither  Latin  nor  any  of  the 

Frank  langnages  are  there  known,  except  bv  a  few  of 
the  lioman  Catholic  children  who  frequent  the  Capuchin 
convent. 

The  schools  of  loannina  have  been  before  mentioned ; 
that  of  Psallida,  who  has  a  hundred  pupils,  gives  instruc- 
tion in  French,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Hellenic ;  and  Romaic, 
together  with  writing  and  reading,  is  taught  in  another 
scliool,  containing  three  hundred  boys,  who  pay  notliing 
for  their  instruction.  All  the  larger  islands  of  both  seas 
have  establiahments  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Greeks  can  write  and  read,  and  have  a 
smattering,  at  least,  of  Hellenic ;  but  without  books 
these  accomplishments  are  of  no  use  to  them,  and 
accordingly  they  have  not  made  any  progress  in  any 
sdenoe,  nor  have  advanced  a  step  towards  the  atiaiur 
ment  of  the  useful  arts.  They  are  only  enabled  to  read 
the  church  service  and  their  foolish  romances,  or  are 
qualified  for  employments  in  the  service  of  their  pashas, 
and  the  transaction  of  the  business  attendant  upon  their 
petty  traflSc. 

It  will  not  therefore  appear  strange  that  the  Ghreek,  I 
mean  the  colloquial  language,  should,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, become  daily  more  corrupt.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Levant  the  very  basis  of  the  old  tongue  seems  to 
have  been  subverted.  Although  in  the  days  of  Theodora 
Ghrysolorinay  the  wife  of  Philelphus,  the  ladies  of  Con- 
stantinople may  have  been  noted  for  the  purity  of  their 
speech,  nothing  can  be  more  mixed  and  barbarous  than 
the  common  dialect  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  those 
principal  Greeks  of  the  capital  with  whom  stiungers 
consort.  Their  language  is  indeed  materially  injured, 
even  by  the  superior  education  which  these  ladies  receive 
in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  Frank  society  of 
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Pera,  and  which  they  take  every  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing by  the  introduction  of  words  and  phrases  wholly 
French  and  Italian.  But  the  priests  and  princes  of  the 
Faaal,  amongst  whom  young  Ipsilanti,  the  son  of  the 
late  Waiwode  of  Moldavia,  is  distinguished  as  a  most 
elegant  and  accomplished  scholar,  affect  a  greater  accu- 
racy by  the  choice  of  ancient  words,  and  a  few  of  them 
mighty  if  so  addressed  by  a  stranger,  be  able  to  keep  up 
a  conYersation  in  pure  Hellenic. 

The  Qreek  of  Smyi-na  is  much  infected  by  the  Franks ; 
tliat  of  Salonica  is  more  pure.  The  Athenian  language 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  corrupted,  nor  has  admitted 
so  many  Latin  and  Italian  words,  as  that  of  the  Morea ; 
but  it  has  not  preserved  so  much  of  the  ancient  ele- 
gance as  the  dialect  of  loannina,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  boast  to  be  superior  to  any  except  that  of 
Constantincjple. 

The  substantives  most  commonly  in  use  have  under- 
gone the  most  complete  change ;  such  as  represent  hread^ 
wUer^  clatkea^  would  surprise  the  ear  of  a  Hellenist,  and 
yet  neither  ^w/ui,  vepo,  nor  pwrn^  are  of  a  very  bte  date.^* 
But  the  names  of  plants  are  nearly  all  Hellenic,  and 
a  botanical  treatise  would  scarcely  want  a  glossary  of 
Komaic  terms.  The  old  names  of  places  are,  as  might 
be  expected,*^  not  altogether  lost  in  the  modem  appel- 
lations of  the  Greeks,  although  the  Turks  have,  in  many 
instances,  given  names  of  their  own. 

With  respect  to  the  written  tongue,  it  must  be  ob- 

*•  The  first  is  found  in  the  liist.  ry  i.t  AiK»llunius  Tyrius : — 

Vfo^  is  in  Constant.  PorphjTOgen.  do  Adm.  Imp.  cap.  9:  ^EKXd^ivtari  Bt- 
p6vT^i)y  B  iftTTi  ^pdarfia  vtpov  i — povKO¥  and  ^vku  recur  repeatedly  in  Nioetas. 
— Du  Cange  Glosa. 
*•  Honmddo  on  Language,  vol.  i. — The  oontiBOted  prepodtkm  and  the 

accimtive  article  (fxVrjv)  liavo  helix'd  to  form  some  of  th(>  dcw  names.  Thuiiy 
Coe  ia  StaiiJuo/  and  the  <»pital  (noAtr)  Stamboul  (ds  rijv  irdXiy). 


*  Cokmel  Leake  my*  that  Cos  is  knowa  Torka  call  it  Stankio,  I  presume  tVom  <4f  tyjk 
lollMQfMkslyf  itaandfBtiuuM;  bofttlM  Kk.  Tht  lUUaw  call  it  Laiig^.— [1854.} 
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served  that  tlie  composition  at  this  day  current  is  of  three 
kinds :  the  £rst  is  the  hmguage  of  the  mass,  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  rituals,  which  are  grammatically 
Hellenic ;  the  ancient  Greek  has  also  been  lately  used 
by  Corai'  and  one  or  two  others,  but  is  not  adopted 
in  any  common  buuks.  The  next  mav  be  called  tlio 
Ecclesiastical  Greek,  which  is  the  kind  employed  by  the 
majority  of  the  church  writers  in  their  pastoral  letters, 
and  which,  besides  other  characteristics,  does  not  have 
recourse  to  the  modem  vulgarism  of  always  recurring 
to  the  auxiliary  verbs.^  This  is  the  stvle  of  many  of 
those  cited  by  Procopius,  and  even  of  earlier  authors — 
of  Meletius,  iu  his  Geography,  and  several  other  later 
works ;  and  does  not  seem  to  be  formed  by  any  certain 
rule,  but  by  an  attempt  of  the  writers  to  come  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  Hellenic.  The  Romaic  is  the  third 
species  of  conipusition  ;  but  even  in  this  vulgar  idiom 
there  is  necessarily  some  distinction  made  by  the  nature 
of  the  various  subjects  and  the  talents  of  the  re8pecti\  e 
authors.  The  philosophical  treatises  of  Gorai  and  Psal* 
lida  are  as  good,  in  point  of  style,  as  the  dedication 
of  Cimon  Fortius'  Grammar  to  Cardinal  Richelieu  ;  and 
although,  perhaps,  their  subjects  contribute  much  to 
their  apparent  superiority,  are  not  so  entirely  vulgar  as 
the  downright  common  dialect,  of  which  some  speci- 
mens are  appended  to  these  Chapters. 

*  Corai,  having  been  charged  with  ^  CoIodcI  Lealte    (Researdiee  in 

a  neglect  of  Hellenic,  was  afterwards  Greece,  p.  42^)  says,  *'  F  cannot  sub- 

aocuied  of  that  which,  iu  the  eyes  of  scribe  to  Mr.  U.'s  distiaction  between 

all  oontroirerrialistB  on  eveory  tabiect,  BodegiuticBl  Greek  and  BofDefe.**  I 

b  reckoned  the  most  serious  of  all  adopted  the  distinction  from  Martin 

ofTenccs — a  chanfjc  of  opinion  ;  whereap  Cnisius;  and,  with  the  modification 

the  fact  was,  he  always  recommended  1  have  mentioned  in  regard  to  the 

the  aasidnmu  alndy  of  the  Hellenic,  auxiliary  Terb  not  being  atwayg  cm- 

and  the  preference  of  IL  llcnic  words  ployed,  I  do  not  tee  that  there  is 

wherever  they  could  be  substituted  much  diflcrcnce  between  the  Colniu  I's 

for  words  comparatively  of  recent  assertion  and  mine.    He  adniitfi  of 

uid  barbarona  introduction ;  but  bis  this  Bomaic  containing    mere  Hol> 

acbeme  was  to  purify  tlie  Romaic,  leniami  in  wcrds  and  idioms.""  Any 

not  to  convert  it  into  Hellenic. — »See  other  name  may  l>e  ••iven  to  tliis  style, 

*  Hermes '   for  December,  1813.  —  but  that  it  is  not  identical  with  the 

[1854.  J  common  Romaic  ia  elcar.---[1854.] 
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The  modern  Greeks  delight  in  poetry,  and  many 
amongst  ihem  evince  a  great  facility  in  versification. 
There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  love  and  drinking  songs, 
some  of  which  are  oommon  in  every  part  of  Greece, 
whilst  other  pieces  of  poetry  are  known  only  in  the 
town  or  village  of  their  anthor.  A  yonng  man  of 
any  spirit  who  has  been  ill-treated  by  his  mistress,  ana- 
thematized by  his  priest,  or  beaten  by  a  Turk,  seldom 
fails  to  revenge  himself  by  a  lampoon. 

A  great  deal  of  the  Romaic  poetry  is  intended  to 
be  sang,  or,  as  the  expression  is,  cif  rpayovSt,  The 
Greek  music**  is  plaintive,  but  monotonous.  The  spe- 
cimens given  by  Dr.  Crotcli  ]wsscss  the  character  of  all 
which  I  happened  to  hear.  The  first  part  of  some  airs 
borrowed  from  ItaUan  sailors,  of  Malbruc,  and  even  of 
Qod  save  the  King,  are  well-known  tunes.  It  is  said 
that  they  cannot  arrive  at  a  second  part.  Those  who 
sing  generally  sing  tlirmigli  their  nose.  The  fiddle 
and  three-stringed  guitar  are  the  usual  instruments, 
and  on  these  most  of  the  young  men,  particularly  the 
sailors,  are  able  to  perform;  for  all  ranks  are  no  less 
attached  to  singing  and  playing  than  to  dancing,  and, 
at  some  seasons,  appear  to  do  nothing  else.  The  ac- 
centual quantity,  wliich  seems  to  have  superseded  the 
syllabic  so  early  at  least  as  the  eleventh  century,  is  alone 
observed  in  all  the  metres.  Of  these  there  is  a  variety, 
but  the  most  common  is  the  fifteen-syllabled  verse,  of 
the  kind  before  quoted.  Some  lively  expressionB  and 
a^^reeable  turns  of  thought  may  be  discovered  in  many 
of  these  effusions,  which,  however,  have  more  of  the 
Oriented  profusion  of  images  than  of  the  Greek  simj)li- 
city,  and,  although  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  tender 
and  pathetic  style,  have  nothing  of  the  vigorous  and 
sublime  of  ancient  poetry.  There  may  be  persons  willing 
t/>  except  from  this  criticism  two  or  three  patriotic  songs 
of  a  late  date. 


Two  »)X'cimenA  of  (ircek  music  aru  in  thi*  Apiiviidix. 
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Their  amatory  |)ieces,  in  which  they  chiefly  delight, 
speak  that  which  some  critics  would  call  the  very 
language  of  love.  These  are  exceedingly  extravagant, 
aboimding  in  metaphorsy  nmilefi,  personificationsy  ab- 
rupt excIamationB^  and  not  nnfrequently  witib  ihe  con- 
ceits rather  than  the  licensed  figures  of  puutical  rhetoric 
— ardent,  wild,  and  unconnected,  with  more  poetry  than 
sense,  and  more  passion  than  poetry.  Acrostics,  and 
even  those  echo-verses  which  an  inimitable  author  of 
our  own  nation  has  parodied  and  ridiouledi  are  much 
employed  in  their  romances.  In  short,  there  is  hardly 
a  single  evidence  of  what  is  generally  supposed  a  viti- 
ated and  paltry  taste  which  is  not  discoverable  in  the 
poetical  compositions  of  the.  modern  Greeks.  Their 
Cotsakiafl,  or  alternate  verses,  which  are  composed  and 
sung  apparently  extemporaneously,  but  are  in  fact  tra- 
ditional, display  a  singular  talent  for  veraiiicatiou,  and 
are  of  the  same  cast. 

Their  prose  wi  i tings  can  hardly  be  subject  to  any  cri- 
tical decision,  for  these  are,  as  has  been  Baid,  almost  all 
translations^  and  leave  therefore  no  room  for  any  dis- 
play of  ingenuity  or  depth  of  thought/  Their  homilies, 
as  well  as  their  tales,  are  insipid  and  affected,  but 
evincing  a  copiousness  of  words  no  less  surprising  than 
tedious. 

It  may  appear  hardly  worth  while  tP  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  a  corrupted  tongue ;  and,  with  respect  to  the 

best  means  of  restoring  it  to  its  purity,  the  condition  of 
the  people  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  rather  than 
the  state  of  their  language.  It  seems  to  me,  perhaps 
erroneously,  that  the  Romaic  will  never  receive  any 

^  This  does  not  apply  to  the  present  oonntry ;  and  tlie  reader,  by  taming 

state  of  Romaic  litcraturo — nor,  in-  to  the  Apiwndix,  will  Ix-   able  to 

dco<l,  to  that  n  vival  to  wliich  refer-  judge  of  thoir  merits.    "Whether  ro- 

encc  lias  already  been  made  in  the  presentativo  govemmeat  bat)  doue 

preceding  notes  of  this  chapter.  There  anything  for  Athenian  eloquence  nill 

are  now  ori^nal  authors,  one  of  whom  also  be  shown  at  ihe  end  of  time  vo- 

lepresents  the  Greek  kiog^m  in  this  lumes. — [l^.J 
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Hellenic  improvements  whilst  the  Turks  remain  masters 
of  Greece ;  and  even  should  any  event  drive  the  Maho- 
metans into  Asii^  any  material  alteration  in  the  language 
of  a  pen|)le  who  can  never  be  independent*  maybe  very 

problematical.  There  are  but  few,  very  few  indeed,  of 
the  Greeks  themselves  who  have  any  conception  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  &om  such  an  ameUoration ;  and, 
indeed,  from  a  document  now  before  me,  it  should  seem 
tbat  there  is,  generally  speaking,  an  indifference,  and 
even  unwillingness,  observable  amongst  tliem  to  attain 
any  extraordinary  advantages  by  departing  from  the 
common  coiurae  of  education. 

In  1808,  a  year  after  the  establishment  of  the  French 
at  Oorfu,  an  institution  calling  itself  the  Ionian  Aca- 
demy held  its  first  sitting.  This  event  took  place  on 
the  15th  of  August,  "  by  a  happy  synchronism,  on  the 
same  day  of  the  same  month  which  had  brought  the 
troops  of  the  great  nation  ^  within  view  of  its  shores, 
and  in  thejear  when,  if  empires  did  not  perish  like  man 
himself  a  short  time  after  the  period  of  their  glory,  the 
Greeks  would  have  celebrated  their  Olympic  games 
for  the  six  hundred  and  forty-seventh  time."  Its  first 
attention  was  directed  towards  Napoleon,  BenefiEU^tor 
and  Protector ;  it  then  proceeded  to  declare  that  courses 
of  gratuitous  and  public  lectures  would  be  given  by 
competent  professors,  in  physic  and  chemistry,  natural 
history,  physiology,  and  medicine.  This  in  effect  was 
performed,  if  I  may  trust  the  paper  before  me,  for  the 
first  year;  and  an  additional  lecture  was  read  to  the 
students,  on  anatomy  and  surgical  operations,  by  Dr. 
Razis,  at  that  time,  says  the  secretary  Dupin,  who 
signs  the  prospectus,  not  one  of  our  collongues.  Rut, 
mtwUhatanding  t/iese  efforts^  and  the  attendance  of  some 

'  They  can  lurdly  be  called  Incfe-  and,  what  is  more  wonderful  still,  by 

pendent  uix^, — [1854.]  the  fnU  oonaent  and  active  co-opet»* 

'»  ITic  troops  of  the  same  nation  are  tion  (in  regard  to  Athens  and  Con- 

Quw  in  militarv  occupation  of  the  stantinople)  of  their  gr^t  rival  in 

three  capitals  of  tfie  anoient  irarMr-*  arte  and  anDa.^[1854. J 
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respectable  persoiiHi  matured  by  age  and  experience 
(meritorious  oHicers  and  meu  skilful  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  art  of  healing)  uj)on  these  courses,  the 
Academy  saw  with  grief  that  it  liad  made  a  vain  ap- 
peal to  the  Gorcyrean  youth ;  and  had  found  no  bthera 
eager  for  the  instruotion  of  their  eons,  and  no  sons  who 
had  felt  that  this  instruction  might  be  a  benefit  to 
themselves.*' 

The  prospectus,  which  bears  the  date  of  June,  1809, 
or,  in  the  hmguage  of  the  Academy,  Corcyia,  the  first 
year  of  ihe  six  hundred  and4brty-eevenih  Olympiad,'* 

pronounces,  in  a  strain  proceeding  professedly  from  an 
Ionian,  but  rather  Gallic  than  Greek,  that  to  the  former 
lectures  will  be  added  a  com-so  on  Belles  Lettrea  and 
Hellenic  by  Dr.  Mavromati,  which^  together  with  prizes 
distributed  at  each  quatemal  celebration  of  the  Olym- 
pian games  to  the  authors  of  the  best  original  Bomaio 
composition,  and  of  the  best  translation  from  the  stand- 
ard works  of  the  modern  nations,  especially  the  French^ 
will,  ^^in  a  few  Olympiads,  cause  the  corrupted  lan- 
guage of  the  modem  Greeks  to  become  one  of  the  most 
perfect  dialects  of  the  ancient  Hellenic."  The  first 
prize  is  to  be  allotted  on  the  15th  of  next  August 
(1812).  It  is  to  be  a  medal  of  iron,  the  inonej/  of 
JLacedenwti.''  On  one  side  is  to  be  a  resemblance  of  the 
Emperor,  with  this  inscription-f--''  Napoleon,  Bien&i- 
teur  et  Protecteur ;"  on  the  reverse  a  star,  with  these 
words — "  An  Genie,  1' Acad^ie  reconnaissante ;"  on  the 
rim  will  be  written  the  name  of  the  author  and  of  Ids 
work,  with  the  number  of  the  Olympiad. 

"  In  the  hall  appointed  for  the  pubHc  sittings  will  be 
suspended  the  cxomx  of  wild  oUve  which  dball  have 
been  bound  on  the  forehead  of  the  victor,  with  suitable 
inscriptions  underneath.  These  crowns  shall  consti- 
tute the  trophies  of  the  Academy/*  To  this  first  ad- 
judication any  living  author  may  transmit  his  work, 
whenever  published,  to  contend  for  the  prize.  The 
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olive-wreath  appears  already  to  encircle  the  brows  of 
Corai. 

It  is  not  difiBcolt  to  foresee  that  the  saoeess  of  Dr. 
Mavromati  will  not  be  much  more  satis&ctory  than  that 

of  Dr.  Razis,  particularly  as  the  Ionian  doiuiniona  of 
Napoleon  are  now  confined  to  Corfu,  and  the  Olympic 
games  of  the  ensuing  August  may  be  disturbed  by  the 
cannon  of  a  hostile  fleet.  Perhaps  the  Academy  has, 
ere  thisy  ceased  to  exist.^  Under  every  &vourable  dr- 
cmnstance  the  project  of  improving  and  settling  the 
common  discourse  of  a  people  by  any  similar  insti- 
tution is  altogether  hopelesn  ;  and  although  the  number 
of  Hellenic  scholars  in  the  Levant  may  be  somewhat 
increased  by  late  events,  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
Oreek  language,*  even  according  to  a  modified  meaning 
of  that  phrase,  appears  an  event  too  unparalleled  in 
all  history  to  take  place  in  om*  days,  or  at  any  future 
period. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  Bomaic,  the 
scholar  may  expect  that  inqnisitive  travellers  will  add 
to  his  library  by  the  discovery  of  many  vahiable  ma- 

There  was  in  our  tune  a  Coi-fioto  Journal  in  Romaic,  which  dotiiled  some 
of  the  princiixvl  events  of  Europe  to  the  Greeks  :  one  of  them  reaclieti  Athens 
with  an  account  of  transactions  in  the  English  Parliament,  and  of  a  s|>eech 
from  Kvpios  BlPTafi — Mr.  Windham.  The  dispersion  of  a  well-written  ^c^v9• 
pa|)er  would  be  of  infinitely  greater  service  to  tho  Greeks  than  that  of  any 
other  jniblication,  and,  as  the  whole  people  are  most  eager  to  hear  news, 
would  800U  be  very  general.  Yet  some  preliminary  knowledge  seems  ne- 
oensry  to  make  even  this  reading  intelli^ble  and  useM  to  them ;  for  the 
TJishop  of  Crisso,  under  Mount  Parnassus,  who  lent  un  a  Miktius^s  Geo- 
ffraphy^  asked  me — ^if  Spain,  where  the  English  fighting,  was  in  the 
Baltic? 


•  The  reader  may  haw  inferred  dialect,  its  improvement  ought  lo  be 

from  the  preceding  notices,  that,  in  the  a  primary  object  with  them ;  and  it 

opinion  or  the  author,  this  revival,  if  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  with  the 

extended  to  the  substitution  of  real  advantage  it  jjosscsses  of  retaining  a 

Uelleuic  for  Romaic,  is  neither  to  be  close  affinity  with  the  ancient  Greek 

expected  nor  to  be  desired.    The  and  with  the  modem  langou^  of 

best  authority  on  this  subject  seems,  Europe,  and  its  consequent  faculty  of 

though  somewhat  reluctantly,  to  have  receivinL;  beaut  ies  from  b<3th,  it  might 

arrived  at  this  oooclusion.    Clolonel  become  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 

Leake  says,  **Iii  guoh  a  case,  there-  modem  Knrmpeaik  diauict.''  Be* 

foro,  if  iheyfliimot  expel  tbeirinodflam  aeardMa,  p.  (18G4.] 
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nuficripts  which  may  throw  a  fresh  light  on  the  history 
of  past  times,  and  increase  the  number  of  those  treasures 

which  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  with  justice  hoped 
might  be  transmitted  as  "  possessions  in  perpetuity  "  to 
all  fixture  ages.  Such  sanguine  expectations  have,  how- 
ever, hitherto  been  disappointed,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Dr.  Clarke's  manuscripts,  of  which  the  public  may 
soon  expect  a  detailed  account^*  the  search  of  the  learned 
has  as  yet  been  very  inadequately  rewarded .  After  many 
an  eager  wish  directed  towards  the  Seraglio  library,  and 
a  thousand  conjectures  as  to  its  supposed  conteutfi,  all 
doubt  appears  to  be  lost  in  the  certainty  that,  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1688,  there  was  not  a  single  G-reek 
manuscript  in  that  repository.    The  partial  dispersion 
of  the  Seraglio  library  took  place  at  the  deposition  of 
Mahomet  the  Fourtli,  and  shortly  after  that  period 
M.  Girardin,  Ambassador  from  France  to  the  Porte,**  by 
the  assistance  of  a  Spanish  renegade  and  the  Jesuit 
Besnier,  purchased  fifteen  manuscripts  in  Greek  and 
one  in  Latin,  which  he  transmitted  to  France  in  the  year 
1G88,  and  which  are  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris.    The  selection  was  made  by  Besnier  out  of  two 
hundred  books  which  composed  the  collectioni  and 
which,  as  they  were  all  sold,  should  be  now  in  the 
libraries  either  of  Western  Europe  or  of  Greece.  -  They 
would  be  easily  recognisable  by  the  Sultan's  seal 
attached  to  each  volume,  and  some  might  be  disco- 
vered by  their  Turkish  binding.    The  remaining  one 
himdred  and  eighty-five  manuscripts  were  in  bad  con-  | 
dition,  and  had  before  appeared  in  print ;  but  it  is  with 
some  reason  that  the  learned  Yilloison  reprehends  the 
scrupulous  nicety  of  the  Jesuit  which  confined  him  to 
his  very  partial  selection.  It  may  then  be  almost  unue- 

^  Soe  Uie  Ambnonador's  letters  of  10th  March  and  15tli  September,  1687,  to 
the  Marquis  do  Lou  vols.  Kotioe  dee  MSS.  de  U  Bibliotb^oe  Imp^riato,  torn.  viii. 
pp.  12, 13,  1810. 

"  It  baa  been  publlsbed.— [1864.] 
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oeesaiy  to  add  that  Prince  Italinaky,  late  Ambassador 
from  Russia  to  tbe  Porte,  having  l)y  pennissioii  visited 

the  wintx^r  hiirein  of  tliu  Seraglio,  in  one  of  the  apart- 
meiit^^  of  which  was  the  lil)rary  of  the  En  stern  Emperors, 
told  a  gentleman  who  gave  me  the  report  that  lie  could 
not  see  a  manuscript  of  any  kind  in  the  place.  But 
the  dispersed  volumes  cannot  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  monasteries  have  reasonably  been  supposed  the 
receptacles  of  these  hidden  treasures.  Yet  the  Abbe 
Fourmont,  in  1730,  in  vain  explored  Nea  Moni  in 
Chios,  and  Mega  Spelion  in  Arcadia ;  and  no  greater 
success  attended  the  researches  of  Mons.  Biomstapol 
in  the  libraries  of  Meteora.*  Mr.  Villoison,  in  1785, 
vi-sited  the  monks  of  Amorfros  and  Patmos,  and  liis^ 
report  will  scarcely  justily  the  eager  expectations  at 
present  entertained  respecting  the  literary  wealth  of 
the  latter  community. 

•  T  do  not  find  in  the  last  researches  salt  is  to  be  expected  from  further 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  those  exfliniiiatioiui  at  liUteonL~[1864.] 
of  Mr.  Curzon,  that  any  valuable  re- 
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ADDITIONAL  NOT£  TO  VOL.  h 
Vol.  I.  Pi  175.— Mbsolonohl 

I  HAVE  said  nothing,  in  the  notes  to  this  editicui,  of  Lord  Byron's 
second  visit  to  Greece  in  1823.  The  generous  and  judicious  asBistanoe 
which  he  gave  to  the  Greeks  in  their  heroic  struggle,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  last  illness  and  deatii,  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire repetition.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  affecting  narra- 
tive than  that  of  Count  Gamba,  although  the  original  Italian  may  have 
lost  something  by  the  translation,  which  was  made  by  myself.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  interesting,  and  I  believe  authentic,  ut  all  the  docu- 
ments quoted  by  Mr.  Moore  relative  to  the  death  of  IJyron. 

It  was  the  natural  wish  of  Lord  Byron's  executors  and  friendi*  that 
lie  should  be  burietl  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  and,  when  that  wish  could^ 
not  he  gratified,  hopes  were  still  entertained  that  some  memorial  of  the 
gnat  iK)Ot  might  find  a  place  in  that  national  su.iictu;iry.  Yet  not  only 
were  these  hopes  disappointed,  but  twenty  years  after  his  death  the 
proscription  was  maintmned  and  defended,  upon  grounds  which  ap- 
peared to  me  wholly  untenable.  I  hod  hitherto  confined  my  exertions 
to  originating  the  eommitteey  and  engaging  the  oelebimted  sculptor 
Thorwaldsen,  for  the  oonstructkm  of  the  intended  moonment,  without 
takbg  any  part  in  the  public  oootioversy  ^  which  the  eidusloD  of 
Byron's  remains  from  the  Abbey  had  given  rise*  But  the  attack  made, 
by  almost  the  highest  authority  in  the  Ghuieh,  on  the  memoiy  of  my 
firiend,  induced  me  to  write  and  print  a  few  copies  of  a  pampUet  'on 
the  subjeet--and  theie  copies  I  distributed  privatdy  to  some  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  monument  and  other  literary  friends.  The  acknow- 
ledgments I  received  for  this  small  present  from  some  of  the  most  dis> 
tingiiiff*^  of  these  persons  would  furnish  no  inappropriate  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Byron,  as  well  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  my  own 
views ;  and  although  publishing  at  request  of  friends  "  has  been  long 
out  of  dale,  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  taking  the  advice  of  the  Ute 
Mr.  Lockhart  and  other  correspondents,  who  urged  me  to  do  then  that 
which  I  venture,  very  tardily*  after  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  to  do 
now.— [1855.] 
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Memarks  cn  the  Uxehmon  cf  Lard  Byrcn*9  MonumaUfrom 

Wettminiter  AJtiey, 

Lord  Byhon  died  at  Mesolotin^hi,  in  Western  Greece,  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1824.  I  lis  remains  were  brought  to  London  in  the  following 
July;  and  a  rumour  prevaile<l  at  tlic  time  that  a  formal  application 
had  btH,'n  made  by  his  executors  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster for  permission  to  bury  him  in  Poets'  Comer.  But  no  such 
formal  application  was  made.  An  inquiry  was  indeed  made  of  Dr. 
Ireland,  Dean  of  Westminster,  without  instrut'tiuii>  from  the  executors, 
whether  the  permission,  if  asked  for,  would  be  granted,  and  an  answer 
was  given  in  the  negative.  Lord  Byroo  was  buried,  as  is  well  koowu, 
at  Hudumll  Chureh,  near  NewBkead  Abbey,  in  Nottinghamshire,  in 
the  same  vault  with  his  mother  and  others  of  his  family,  nor  has  any 
attempt  been  made  to  remove  his  body  from  that  humble  resting-place. 

Not  long  after  his  death  one  of  his  ezecutors  opened  a  oorrespood- 
ence  with  several  of  his  firieods  and  a  few  others,  wlio  consented  to 
snbseribe,  and  to  form  a  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  monu- 
mental statue  to  Ids  memory.  But  some  time  elapsed  before  the  sub- 
scription was  publicly  announced,  and  it  was  not  until  1828  that  the 
Committee  took  any  active  steps  for  its  promotion.  The  sum  subscribed 
was  too  small  to  secure  the  services  of  any  very  eminent  Briti^li  artist; 
but  Mr.  Thorwaldsen  having  ofiered  to  undertake  the  wofIl  for  a 
thousiiid  {>ounds,  the  Committee  closed  with  the  generous  proposal  of 
that  illustrious  sculptor.  This  was  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1829, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1834  that  the  statue  was  sent  to  England, 
and  arrived  in  London. 

In  December  of  that  year  the  Conmiitteo  assembled  to  consider 
where  the  statue  should  be  placed,  and  determine<i  that  application 
should  be  made  for  permission  to  place  it  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Ac- 
cordin«jly  the  late  Mr.  Murray,  who  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee, addressed  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Ireland : — 

*♦  My  dear  Sir,  *'  AlbeiMrt*  Stntk,  DMcnber  9, 1884. 

In  accordance  with  the  enclosed  resolution  of  the  subscribers 
to  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron,  who  met  at  my  house 
yesterday,  and  to  whom  I  am  honorary  secretary,  I  beg  leave  to  inquire 
upon  what  terms  the  statue  now  completed  eouhl  be  placed  in  some 
suitable  spot  in  Westminster  Abbey.  I  have  enclosed  also  a  list  of  the 
namea  of  the  subscribers. 

I  am,  Ac. 

<*TotheDMUiorWMtiiiiiMter.''  "  JORH  MVKEAT. 

The  Dean  sent  to  him  this  reply : — 
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DSAR  Sib,  "  Deanery,  Wettminster,  17  06C  1834. 

*^  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  till  this  morning  of  consulting 
with  the  Chapter  on  the  subject  of  your  note.  When  you  formerly 
applied  to  me  for  leave  to  inter  the  remains  of  Lord  Byron  within  this 
Abbey,  T  stated  to  you  the  principle  on  which  as  churchmen  we  were 
corapelle<i  to  decline  that  proposal.  The  erection  of  a  monument  in 
honour  of  iiis  memory,  which  you  now  desire,  is  in  its  prop<»rtio?i  sub- 
ject to  the  same  ol)jection.  I  do  indeed  Lrreally  wish  for  a  figure  by 
Thorwaldscn  here ;  but  no  taste  oug^lit  to  be  indulged  to  the  prejudice 
of  a  duty.    With  my  respectful  compliments  to  the  Committee, 

"  I       you  to  believe  me  yours  truly, 

JouN  Ieeland/' 

The  Icftter  was  handed  to  Sir  John  HobhooM,  wlio  had  been  ap- 
pointed permanent  Cbainnan  of  tlie  Sub-Committee,  with  power  to  act 
in  such  way  as  might  appear  to  him  most  likely  to  cany  into  eflbet  the 
intentions  of  the  subscrilien— 4iamely,  to  place  the  statue  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Peisuaded  tliat  sneh  were  the  intentions  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  subscribers,  and  that  he  ought  to  persevere  in  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  tliat  object,  Sir  John  Ilobhouse  resolved  to  wait 
until  he  might  again  apply  to  the  proper  autiiorities  for  the  same  pur- 
pose with  better  chance  of  success.  Dr.  Ireland  lived  beyond  the 
ordinary  life  of  man.  lie  did  not  die  until  September,  1842,  so  that 
many  yean  elapsed  before  another  effort  could  be  made — and  in  the 
mean  time  many  complaints  were  made  of  the  apparent  neglect  which 
had  consigned  the  statue  of  the  great  poet  to  the  warehouses  of  the 
Custom  House.  But  the  reason  for  the  delay  was  obvious  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  facts  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  aeees-sion  of  a  new 
Dean  that  the  attention  of  Lord  Byron's  friends  could,  with  any  chance 
of  a  favourable  result,  l)e  called  to  the  propriety  of  niakinj^  another 
attempt  to  place  the  statue  in  the  Abbey.  Since  that  event  means 
have  been  adopted  to  ascertain  whether  a  renewed  application  would  be 
likely  to  meet  with  success,  and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was  laid  hefoie 
a  meetintj  of  subscribers,  wliich  took  ]>lace  on  the  29th  of  last  July 
[1844].  The  information  then  jjiven  to  the  meeting  convinced  them 
that  another  application  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  would 
meet  with  another  refusal,'  and  it  was  accordingly  resolved  that  no  such 
application  should  be  made. 

The  aooomplished  son  of  an  accomplished  &tlier  has  lately  pro- 
posed' that  all  monuments  not  strictly  of  an  ecclesiastical  character 
should  be  excluded  from  the  Abbey,  and  deposited  in  some  building 
set  apart  for  national  records  of  eminent  men ;  but  on  this  it  may  be 

1  Sir  John  Ilobhotmf!  sotimled  Sir  Robert  Pad  od  the  eultject,  and  nctlTed  aa  auwer 

to  tlic  effort  nl)ovp  Htnted. — [18'»5.] 

*  Mr.  W«stiDaa>tt  has  not  published  bi^  pamphlet. 
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observed,  thnt  jxtsous  who  are  not  fit  to  be  iiekl  up  to  public  regard  in 
a  (  liurch  are  not  fit  to  be  so  distinguished  anywhere.  If  the  example 
is  tli.it  whiclj  is  likely  to  become  |)ernicious,  that  effect  will  be  just  as 
likely  to  be  produced  by  a  moiiuineut  placed  in  u  public  jjfallery  as  in  a 
church;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  other  apprehensioi),  evcept 
that  of  bad  example,  can  be  supposed  to  influence  the  church  authorities 
in  detiriDg  this  eidiiston.  Tbey  can  hardly  be  00  vindietiTe  as  to  aim 
at  puniabment — tbe  puobhinent  of  the  living  for  the  oflbooes  of  the 
dead ;  nor  so  sanguine  as  to  think  that  any  one  will  beoome  mora 
carefiil  in  Jus  writings  merely  to  proeare  a  niche  in  Wertminster 
Abbey. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  untU  Mr.  Westmacott's  projeot  ia 
adopted,  a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  will  oootinue  to  be  a  maik  of 
distinction — and  the  recent  admisnon  of  Campbell,  andTof  the  translator 
of  Dante,  leayes  the  exclusion  of  Byron  without  the  excuse  suggeated 

by  Mr.  Westmaoott. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  the  power  to  do 
as  they  please  in  this  respect ;  but  it  may  still  be  permitted  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  the  objection  which,  it  seems,  has  hitherto  ex» 
dudtjii,  and  is  likely  to  exclude,  the  statue  of  Byron  from  the  Abbey. 
Dean  Ireland  gave,  it  has  been  seen,  no  written  reasons  for  the  refusal, 
but  referrt^d  to  some  former  conversations  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Murray,  which  were  never  reported  to  the  Committee.  These  reasons, 
however,  were  pretty  well  understood,  and  if  any  previous  doubt  existed 
as  to  the  nature  of  lliem,  tliat  doubt  would  liave  been  dispelleti  by  the 
speech  lately  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Ix)rds.  That  speech,  as  rejjortwl  in  the  Tliut's  and  ( 'hronicle, 
is  given  below ; '  and  tlie  amount  of  the  Bishop  s  a&bertion  and  coo- 

I  The  Bishop  of  Loodoo  **  lM|Md  that  the  Dean  and  Chaptar  wonU  ntnr  allow  aoeh  a 

nwHititncnt  to  appear  in  the  Abbey.  In  common  justice  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  he  felt 
liimselt*  bound  to  express  his  approbation  of  their  conduct.  The  I^ean  and  Chaptfr  had 
nearer  and  higher  iuterests  to  attend  to  than  the  national  taste — interest.s  connected  with 
the  national  religion.  If  Lord  Uyron  had  in  hb  works  attacked  the  Founder  of  oar  rdi> 
gion,  and,  by  Oie  beauties  of  hir»  poptry,  wa5  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ndrisers  of  youth, 
his  statue  did  not  deserve  a  place  in  the  temple  ot  our  (>od.  It  wa8  with  )Miiu  he  said  it, 
but  he  was  fnlly  borne  eut  1^  paaMgas  fai  the  works  of  Lord  Byron,  which  diaqnaUM 
irh  a  writer  from  having  his  stntiic  admitted  into  that  sacred  place.  )lh  noble  .nn  I 
learned  triend  [Lord  brougham]  thought  that  Lord  Byion  was  entitled  to  a  i»tiituc  in 
Weetniinater  Abbey,  on  aoeoont  of  hb  genius ;  but  tliough  he  was  a  great  poet,  tbe 
placing  his  stitue  there  wonM  be  an  oxample  injurious  to  our  religion.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  oompare  Lord  Uyron  wtth  bhakapeare.  On  behalf  of  the  Church  be  expressed  his 
entire  and  cordial  approbation  of  tiba  relnaal  by  the  Dfan  and  Chapler><and  he  hoped 
they  would  adhere  to  it.  (!enioa  and  talent  were  not  refused  admisRion,  but  it  was  tbe 
duty  of  the  fViin  and  Chapter,  as  functionaries  of  the  Established  Church,  arxl  bound  to 
protect  an  cstjiblished  religion,  not  to  confer  a  distinction  conferred  on  deceased  Chris- 
tiani,  upon  one  who  was  tha  enemy  of  Christianity.'*— 7*A0  Tbim,  Artaniqr,  IMk  Jwm 

The  (Anmide  gave  the  ibUowing  report : — 

The  HisnOP  OF  London,— "  And  where  he  Imprti  it  never  world  W  plao-d.  In 
common  justice  and  candour  he  must  express  his  approbation  ot  the  Dean  and  Chapter's 
conduct.  Thejr  felt  thai  tlicra  was  a  higfaar  intcrcrt  at  alake  tliaa  tbe  natioaal  taite; 
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diuion  is,  that  Lord  Byron,  having  been  a  writer  against  Christianity, 
is  not  worthy  of  having  a  monument  in  a  Christian  church.  This  is 
what  the  Bishop  says  ouf^ht,  in  (  axdoi  n  and  jujitice  to  the  church 
authorities,  to  be  put  forwanl  as  a  reason  for  the  exclusion.  The 
Bishop's  "candour"  siiall  be  noticed  in  due  time.  Carried  a  little 
farther,  this  sentiment,  call  it  what  we  please,  would  have  denied 
Christian  burial  to  the  poet.  We  know  tiiat  a  zeal,  not  cii.ssiniilar  from 
that  of  the  Bishop,  did  refuse  Christian  burial  to  the  professors  of  that 
art  by  which  poetry  ia  made  most  popular  and  attractive.  '  The  reasons 
assigned  by  the  clerj^y  of  Paris  for  closing  the  vaults  of  tlieir  churches 
a*jainst  the  remains  of  dramatic  performers,  were  founde<l  on  the  pro- 
faueness  of  their  profession — but  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  the  clergy 
of  Westminster  have  been  hitherto  more  tolerant  In  thb  respect  than 
their  French  brethren.  The  ranaina  of  Hn.  Oldfield  were  treated 
with  more  respeot  than  thoee  of  lOle.  le  Gouvreur.  That  celebrated 
English  actrev  died  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1780.  Her  corpse, 
elegantly  dreased,  was  carried  on  the  T^iesday  following  firom  her  house 
in  Gricevenor  Street  to  the  Jenualem  Chamber,  to  lie  in  etate^whenoe, 
about  eleven  o'cIocIl  at  night,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Abbey,  the  pall 
being  supported  by  the  Lord  de  la  Warr,  Lord  Hervey,  the  Bight  Hon. 
G.  B.  Doddington,  Charles  Hedges,  Esq.,  Walter  Carey,  Esq.,  and 
Captain  Elliott,  her  eldest  son,  Arthur  Mainwaring,  Esq.,  being  chief 
mourner,  and  the  funeral  service  b^i^  performed  by  the  senior  Pre- 
bendary then  resident."  Such  is  the  aeoount  given  of  Mn.  OMHiM's 
funeral,' — and  who  was  the  chief  mourner?  her  natural  son;  and  who 
wore  the  pall-bearers  ?  not  improbably  her  lovers — for  this  adminU>ie 
actress  and  roost  benevolent  woman  had  many  in  her  time. 

In  fact,  even  supposing  the  Bishop  of  London  to  be  borne  out  in 
his  assertion  rsgarding  Lord  Byron,  which  may  safely  be  denied,  his 

• 

tbej  iclt  that  the  oational  religion  was  at  stake.  Thej  did  not  institute  a  c:iptjous 
inquiry  into  the  religion  of  Lord  Byron ;  they  went  only  by  the  evidence  which  the  Nobl« 
Lord  had  plaml  in  his  works,  which  were  calculated  to  sap  the  foundations  of  all  religion 
bj  khoae  ■ophiatries  which  would  warp  the  judgment  of  thoee  who  were  not  proof  again»t 
them.  Om  «f  th«  moii  dangmms  enemies  of  rvl^^  had  be«n  th«  lewiMd  hblorfaa  of 
the  Roman  Empire;  but  he  would  put  the  iti'^inuations  and  the  inurndos  of  Lord  Byron 
also  as  most  dangerous*  ami  must  be  taken  as  a  diiM^ualiAcaiion  for  a  niche  in  the  temple 
of  God  (hear,  hear).  SbouM  ti»ey  b«  blamod  for  a  rtAual  to  admit  to  the  lanctuary  one 
whose  life  had  been  passed  in  rcj.robation  of  relisrion?  When  the  Noble  and  Learned 
Lord  claimed  this  right  of  piacins  this  statue  in  the  houie  of  prayer,  he  w^as  sure  that  ho 
would  not  find  that  Byron  haf  tbt  Hmw  right  to  have  hit  statue  placed  there  as  tho 
IHonds  of  religion  and  public  virtue,  who  in  their  writings  hnd  never  dropped  a  phrase  at 
variance  with  religion.  He  was  sure  that  the  Noble  Lord  wouM  not  p!:ic«^  him  in  the 
same  class  as  Milton  and  Shakxpenre.  He  again  expresseti  his  a|)j>rol)aHou  of  the  refusal 
given  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter — he  hoped  tliey  would  adhere  to  it,  and  that  they  would 
never  admit  into  the  sanctiian,'  the  statue  of  tli is  distingui-hi'd  man.  This  w.ls  i  '  .  k  flic- 
tion  on  hi*  genius  as  a  poet,  or  on  his  talents— it  was  only  the  expression  of  feeling  that, 
as  penons  hoidhig  high  offioa  in  tlis  Established  Church,  they  would  not  concur  in  giving 
the  highest  portthumoiiB  hoBoon  awarded  to  a  Cliristian,  to  ont  who  was  pfacticallj  &r 
from  a  Christian." 

>  Biogn4ibia  Britamiica.  Article— OLnpiKLD. 
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Lordship  will  establish  a  new  rule  if  he  succeeds  in  his  recent  attempt. 
For,  in  repranl  to  famous  authors,  tiieir  claim  to  sepuloliral  lionours  and 
monumental  notices  has,  in  our  countr\%  never  hitherto  been  decideti  by 
reference  to  the  geiieral  tendency  of  their  writings,  any  more  than  the 
private  morals  of  great  statesmen  and  conmianders  have  ever  been 
inquired  into  previous  to  burying  them  in  Westmini.ter  or  St.  I'aul's. 
This  may  be  shown  by  the  monuments  of  Westminster  Abbey  itj<df. 
Take  those  of  authors  to  be  seen  in  Poets'  Corner,  properly  so  called, 
distinct  from  the  tombs  of  the  south  transept.  Tiiey  are  those  of  Dry- 
den,  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  Drayton,  Butler,  Milton  and  Gmy,  BiaaoD, 
Shadwell,  Prior,  Phillips,  Si.  Evrettiond  and  Anstey.  At  kast  half  of 
these  are  authors  of  worin  which  no  carefiil  person  would  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  pupil.  But  was  either  these  refused  a  place  on  aooouni 
of  the  tendency  of  his  writings?  Tes—Milton — ^his  name  for  more 
than  half  a  century  after  his  death  was  excluded  from  the  Abbey ;  and 
Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  a  singular  story,  with  reference  to  tins  excluskm, 
which  may  assirt  us  in  forming  a  judgment  upon  such  matters:^ 
"  When  the  inscription  for  the  monument  of  Phillips,  in  which  he  was 
said  to  be '  soU  ifiltono  secundust'  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Spent,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  he  refused  to  admit  it;  the  name  of  Milton  was,  in  bis 
opinion,  too  detestable  to  be  read  on  the  walls  of  a  building  dedicated 
to  devotion.  Atterbury,  who  succeeded  bim,  being  author  of  the  in* 
scription,  permitted  its  reception ;  and  such  has  been  the  change  of 
public  opinion,  says  Dr.  Gregory,  from  whom  I  had  this  account,  that 
I  have  seen  erected  in  the  churcii  a  statue  of  tltat  man  whoee  name  1 
once  knew  considered  as  a  pollution  of  its  walls."  * 

Public  opinion  has,  indeed,  changtHl — for  although  it  apjK'ars  the 
Bishop  <)t  London  has  one  prect^lent  in  his  favour,  it  is  one  whic]»  he 
may  be  little  inclined  to  accept — it  is  the  exclusion  of  the  Mil  ton 
whom  he  extols,  and  nsks  indignantly,  whether  Byron  is  to  be  put  on 
the  same  rank  with  that  great  name.  Perhaps  neither  the  Bishop  nor 
Dr.  Ireland  might  be  proud  of  sucli  a  prototype — but  be  it  remenj- 
bered,  that  Sprat  was,  in  his  day,  a  Bishop  and  a  Dean,  and  iiaving 
been  a  poet,  though  only  a  twinkling  star,"  and  having  euli^ised 
Cromwell,  as  one  whose 

«'  Vestal  beat 
Was  kindled  from  above  alone,*' 

nothing  but  a  stronj^  sense  of  religious  duty  could  surely  be  thouprht  to 
prompt  him  to  proscribe  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  I^atiu 
Secretary  of  the  great  Protector.  Yet  the  judij;-ment  of  Sprat  was 
reversed — and  who  knows  what  may  be  the  fate  of  this  second  pro* 
scriptiou  ? 

The  objection  made  to  Milton  did  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  apply  to 

>  «*  LIvM  of  Um}  Poct«.'*— Jfitton. 
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tlic  others  who  have  been  already  named.  There  was  nothing 
**  detestable  "  in  the  obscenities  of  the  dramatists — in  the  scoffings  aiid 
raillery  of  Iludibras — notliing  to  "pollute  the  walls"  in  Prior,  nor  in 
the  dirty  double  meanings,  offensive  alike  to  modesty  and  to  relicrion, 
to  be  found  in  tlie  pages  of  that  very  small  author,'  to  whom  a  tablet, 
with  an  inscription  a  yard  long-,  has  been  erected,  with  peniiission  of 
the  Dean,  by  whom  Byron  has  been  denied  a  place  amonjarst  the  j)oets. 
Kor  was  the  suspected  and  denounce<l  atheism  of  St.  Kvremond  au 
objection  to  his  name  being  inscribed  upon  llie  siicred  walls. 

But  let  us  take  tiie  greatest  of  all  the  great  names  of  the  Abbey. 
Are  there  any  religious  aaeooiations  connected  with  Sl)aks|)eare  ?— 
does  any  man  rise  from  the  peniatl  of  hte  woaderftil  works  with  his 
frith  enlivened  or  confirmed?  On  this  head  we  have  the  authority  of 
Dean  Ireland  himself:—'^  How  ie  it  to  be  wished/'  says  he,  in  his 
sonunary  of  Massmger's  Plays  (of  which  a  word  hereafter),  <'that 
Sfaakspeare  had  been  thus— (t.s.  *  without  profhneness'),  and  that  the 
extraordinary  power  with  which  he  impresses  both  good  and  evil 
sentiments  had  never  been  employed  in  loosening  the  reverence  of 
sacred  prindples  in  the  mind  of  the  young  and  inesperieneed  reader,  or 
in  teaching  other  men  of  genius  to  recommend  the  most  pemidoos 
levity,throaghtheattraetionsof  their  witi"*  NevertheleaS| it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Dr.  Ireland,  or  Bishop  BlomReld  himsd^  would  have 
been  bold  enough  to  ezdude  Shaks{>eare  from  Westminster  Abbey 
and  Dryden  too,  that  g^t  high  priest  of  all  the  Nine^"  was  it  any- 
tliing  faiut  his  va>t  renown,  that  gave  him  a  grave  and  a  monument  in  a 
Trotestant  Cathedral?  He  who  was  denounced  by  one  bishop  as  an 
atheist,  anri  by  anotlier  as  "  a  monster  of  immodesty  and  impurity  of 
all  sorts."  ' — ^He  who  proclaimed  that, 

*'  Priests  of  all  leligions  are  tiie  ssme 

and  "  whose  doubts  could  not  l)e  done,"  without  exchanging  what  he 
called  the  unintellirfihle  noaaen^c  of  the  English  Church,  for  a  full  faith 
on  that  which  he  confessed  was  so  hard  to  Jlesh  aiui  blood,''  the  great 
lloman  Catholic  mystery.* 

Bishop  Blomheld  is  scarcely  more  learned  than  Stilliugileet,''  nor  a 

>  Anstey,  Author  of  the  Bath  Ctuide. 

•  See  Gillbva't  MaMinger.    Edit.  1813.   Vol.  iv.  p.  583. 
«  Burnet's  Own  Times.    Vol.  i. p.  878.   Edit.  1767. 

*  AbMlom  sod  Acbitophd. 

ft  **  The  literal  senee  is  hard  to  fleah  and  Uood, 

Bat  BMMenie  oarer  can  be  underelood.^^  JTi&id  and  Faniker, 

<  We  are  indebted  to  this  "  grim  logician,**  aa  Drydvn  called  him,  for  ioine  of  tiie 
moot  beantiful  and  affecting  lines  in  tlie  wliole  nnge  of'£ngliah  poetiy:— 

'*  Be  Tengoanee  wholl  j  left  to  power  divine/'  &c  Ae,  ftc 

They  are  in  ibe  Hind  and  Panther, 
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more  2^ealoi»  Christian  than  Burnet,  yet  such  was  their  opinion  of 
Dryden;  but  it  did  not  exclude  him  from  Westminster  Abbey.  If, 
however,  the  same  spirit  which  iias  pas>ied  judgment  on  Byron,  had 
auatheniati»ed  Dryden  after  his  death,  his  dust  would  not  have  been 
held  sufficiently  sacred  for  that  holy  ground  ;  nor  would  the  illustrious 
personafT^e  who  raiseii  the  monument  to  the  })oet  be  found  in  the  same 
sanctuary,  with  an  inscription  over  his  tomb,  proclaiming  his  doubts  of 
the  Christian  revelatioD|  his  courage  in  spite  of  those  doubts,  and  his 
confidence  in  God.* 

Take  another  Imtanoe:  of  all  Yory  oelefanted  wiiten,  the  author  to 
whom  Dryden  left  the  care  of  his  ftme,  had,  almost  more  than  any 
other,  openly  ridiculed  and  parodied  not  only  the  phiaseology  hut  the 
ewontial  doctrines  of  holy  writ.  The  pfo&neneM  of  Congreve  was  as 
strongly  condemned  in  his  own  time  as  it  oould  be  at  this  momant.* 
The  eiposnro  of  him  by  Jeremy  Collier  is  ftmiliar  to  the  readen  of 
Johnson's  lives  of  the  Poets ;  but  another  pasmge  from  that  indignant 
divine  sets  this  pvofimeoesB  in  a  still  stronger  light  than  the  one  quoted 
by  Joimson:  Here  it  is— Love  for  Love  wHi  give  us  a  lintber 
aooount  of  tins  author's  proficiency  in  tlie  Scriptures.  Our  bloHed 
Saviour  declares  Unuelf  to  be  the  way,  the  tmth,  and  the  light ;  thai 
he  came  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  that  his  word  is  truth. 
These  expressions  were  remembered  to  g^ood  purpose.  For  Valentine, 
in  his  pretended  madness,  tells  Buckram  the  lawyer — am  thotb — I 
AM  TBum — toAo'ff  that  that^s  out  of  his  vaay  ? — /  am  truth  and  can  9tt  him 
right.  Now  a  poet  that  had  not  been  smitten  with  the  pleasure  of 
blasphemy,  would  never  have  furnished  phrensy  with  inqpiratioUy  nor 
put  our  Saviour's  words  in  the  month  of  a  madman."  * 

So  says  Collier,  and  says  truly  :  a  more  monstrous  s|)ceimen  of 
profaneness  cannot  be  imagined;  yet  we  know  the  funeral  honours  paid 
to  that  favourite  dramatist.  His  corpse  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  and  when  it  was  carried  thence  intt)  Henry  Vllth's  Chapel, 
the  pall  was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Bridge  water,  Earl  of  Godol- 
phin,  Lord  Cobham,  Lord  Wilmington,  the  Hon.  G.  Berkeley,  and 
Brigadier-General  Churchill  [two  of  the>ie  were  at  one  period  of 
their  lives  prime  miuisterB  of  England].  His  costly  monument 
records — 


'  I^ubius  sed  non  improbtis  vixi : 
Incertus  morior,  non  pertiirbatus  ; 
Ilumanum  est  ncscire  ct  errare. 

Deo  oonfklo 
OmQipotenti,  Benerolenlissiino. 
Eiui  entium  miserere  tnei. 

This  is  on  the  tomb  of  Shtffielil,  Dakc  of  Buddiigliaiiiahire,  in  tht  noxiii  window  of 
Henry  Vllth's  Gha|iel. 
>  CoUki'o  PfofrBOMii  oftho  Stag«k  chaii.  11. 
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MR.  WILLIAM  CONGREVE, 

Dyed  JAN  y"  19th  1728  Ap;t  d  And  wa«  buried  near  this  place,  To  whose 
most  ValucAhle  Memory  this  Monument  is  Sett  up  by  Henrietta  Dutchefs 
of  MARLuoRout.H  a  mark  liow  dearly  She  rememWrs  tlie  happiness  and 
Honour  She  enjoyed  in  the  Sincere  Friendshipp  of  ao  worthy  and  Honest  a 
Ifan,  Wluwe  "Vlitiie  Guidoar  tnd  Witt  gainsd  him  the  Im  and  Ettaem  of 
the  prasent  Age  and  whose  Writings  will  be  the  AdmiiatloD  of  the  Fatnre. 

But  we  need  not  go  back  to  the  time  of  Con^eve  to  sliow  that  the 
claims  to  Wtstminster  Abbey  have  hitherto  been  founded  not  on  the 
piety — not  on  the  morality — not  on  the  general  good  tendency,  but  on 
tlie  fame,  the  recognised  genius  of  the  writer.  Dr.  Ireland  himself 
had  recently  been  installed  Dean,  when  the  most  celebrated  of  modern 
dramatists  clewed  his  mortal  career,  and  he  did  not  refuse  to  place  that 
writer  and  ontor  by  tiie  side  of  JolmsoQ  and  at  the  feet  of 
Shakspeaie'a  statue.  On  the  oontmiy)  he  himself  performed  the 
loneral  serrioe  over  the  remains  of  an  atlthor,  whose  works,  though 
fipee  fiom  the  vices  of  those  of  his  predeoeasofs,  may  be  searched  In 
▼ain  far  a  single  Inoentiye  to  piety  or  ▼irtne,  and  whose  life,  to  speak 
charitably,  could  liaidly  be  thought  fit  for  imitation. 

Something  may  be  ftirly  added  in  respect  to  Dr.  Iiekuid  himself: 
he  is,  like  Byron,  gone  to  his  last  account,  and  nothing  shall  be  said  of 
him  to  give  pain  to  those  who  hold  him  in  afi^onate  remembmnoe. 
He  was  a  yirtuous  man,  and  a  pious  man ;  yet  his  chief  literary  labour 
was  scarcely  one  in  which  a  church  dignitary  might  have  been  expected 
to  engage.  Indeed  the  assistance  given  to  Mr.  Giiibrd,  in  editing  the 
plays  of  Massinger,  by  Dr.  Ireland,  was  thought  by  the  Doctor  himself 
to  require  some  explanation ;  and  tliis  explanation,  he  says,  is  short 
and  simple  the  editor  having  already  resolved  "  on  the  publication, 
and  prepared  the  text  for  the  press,  requested  of  me  a  revision  of  those 
plays,  and  such  observations  as  the  active  discharg^c  of  professional 
duties  would  allow  me  to  bestow  on  them."  In  other  words  Dr. 
Ireland  revised  Massinger's  plays,  because  Mr.  Giiibrd  asked  hiiu  to  do 
so.  Now,  if  a  very  strict  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  labours  and 
amusements  of  a  clergyman,  the  revision  of  licentious  plays,  or  indeed 
of  any  plays,  will  not  be  thougiit  a  fitting  labour  nor  a  fitting  amuse- 
ment for  a  divine ;  and  the  excuse  for  such  employment,  howerer 
•*  short  and  simple,"  is  just  worth  nothing — it  is  no  excuse  at  all. 

But  it  seems  Dr.  Ireland  found  in  Miissinger,  in  spite  of  "  the 
licentiousness  which  too  frequently  appears  in  his  plays,"  a  consoling 
attention  to  moral  consequences  ;*'  and  more  consoling  hiill,  *^  happily 
his  loose  dialcigue  is  ill  managed."  And,  as  a  set-off  against  his  licen- 
tiousnen,  one  praise  remains  for  liassinger ;  for,  says  Dr.  Ireland,  1 
write  it  with  heartfelt  satisfeetion — ^he  is  entirely  without  profeneness 

>  Sev  Dr.  Ireland'*  Suminary  »t  the  ead  of  the  12ih  volanM  of  Giifoni*s  MMingnr, 
p.  583.    Edition  1813. 
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and  then  follows  the  condemnation  of  Shakspeare,  which  has  been 
before  quoted.  Tliat  profaneness  is  not  a  vice  of  MaKsinger  may  he 
quite  true;  and  yet  he  has  put  impieties  into  the  mouth  of  a  bad 
man,  which  the  Dr.  is  obliged  to  overlook  as  being  in  character.  Dr. 
Ireland,  in  the  course  of  his  holiday  Uisk,  had  to  ponder  over  the 
obscene  sophistries  and  foul  self-confessions  of  thu  hero  of  Ma.ssinger*8 
Unnatural  Combat,  which  he  thought  mi<?lit  be  safely  sent  inti»  the 
world,  if  accompanied  with  the  following  coiuiiient  "  This  wretched 
attempt  of  Maleforte  (a  Christian  at  least  in  name)  to  palliate  or 
defend  his  meditated  crime  by  the  example  of  fobuloos  deities,  men 
in  a  state  of  natore,  and  beasts,  Is  a  just  and  striking  picture  of 
the  eagerness  with  whidi  a  mind  resolved  oa  guUt  minislen  to 
its  own  deoeptioD.  This,  in  Scripture  phraseology,  is  called  *  hnd" 
ening  the  heart,'  and  seems  to  be  the  last  ttage  of  hwnan  degm- 
vity/' » 

If  thb  senres  for  Malefiirte,  it  may  serve  ibr  Lneller — it  may  serve 
for  Cain ;  and  Byron  has  nothing  which  wants  soch  an  excuse  more 
than  tlie  loud  ravings  of  Massinger^s  dnmatie  monster. 

*'  What 's  left  to  do,  then  ?  I  '11  accuse  my  lata. 
That  did  not  fashion  mc  for  nobler  ends  ; 
For  if  those  stars,,  cross  to  me  in  my  birth. 
Had  not  denied  iheit  prosperous  infiuenoe  to  it^ 
With  peace  of  oonseienoe,  like  to  innocent  men, 
1  might  have  ceased  to  be— and  not  as  now 
To  onise  my  being." 

On  saying  which,  or  for  saying  whidi,  he  is  killed  by  a  flash  of  light- 
ning; but  sudden  death  is  mild  to  the  punishment  of  Lucifer  or  Cain  ; 
and  if  an  attention  to  moral  consequences  redeems  these  extravagances, 
that  excuse  may  be  found  in  the  fictions  of  Byron,  as  well  as  in  tliose 
of  Massinger.  Be  it  remembereil,  that  no  charge  is  meant  to  l>e 
brought  here  against  Dr.  Ireland  for  having  assisted  in  (hti using  the 
impurities  of  Massinger — for  having  devoted  his  learned  leisure  to 
expounding  the  Parliament  of  Love  "  and  the  "  Unnatural  Comlxit:" 
all  the  inference  meant  to  be  drawn  is,  that  a  Dean  of  We.suiinister, 
who  had  indulged  in  such  piuvuits,  need  not  have  had  his  piety  shocked 
by  the  productions  d  Byron.  The  editor,  William  Gifford,  and  his 
coadjtttor»  the  reviser  of  Massinger,  Jolm  Ireland,  both  repose  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  Both  are  well  worthy  of  that  distinction ;  but 
the  diflSerenoe  between  the  layman  and  the  divine  is  this:  the  latter 
refosed  to  admit  the  monument  of  Byron  into  Westminster  Abbey — 
the  former  was  one  of  the  first  promotera  of  that  monument,  and  from 
the  bed  from  which  he  scarcely  rose  (for  he  died  after  a  long  illness  in 

*  Note  to  Scene  si.  Act  r.  of  Uanatanl  Combat. 
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the  same  year),  dosire<l  Mr.  Murray  to  convey  his  wishes  to  him  who 
originatLii  the  iiiitlertukinpr.' 

It  is  no  degi-atlaiioii  of  tiie  lUshop  of  London  to  say  that  he  is  not  a 
better  judge  ot"  the  tendency  of  any  writing  than  was  Mr.  GiH'ord  :  it 
is  Dot  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  prelate,  to  say  that  he  is  not  a 
better  man,  nor  a  more  pious  man,  nor  a  greater  iHend  of  the  church 
eatablubmeot  than  was  Mr.  Giffbrd.  Yet  that  Mr.  Giflfi)nl  did  not  see 
in  the  works  of  Lord  Byron  what  Bishop  Blomfield  sees  in  them  is 
quite  clear ;  and  it  is  now  time  to  inquire  whetlier  tlie  Bishop  is  justi- 
fied in  the  chaige  lie  has  brought  against  tliese  works. 

It  may  not  l>e  easy  to  ooUecl  from  tlie  reports  of  the  Bisliop's  speecb 
the  exact  expressions  used  by  him;  according  to  one  of  the  reports  it 
might  be  thought  tliat  the  Bishop  was  denouncing  Anacfaarsis  Gloots, 
tlie  impious  madman,  who  declared  himself  the  perRonal  enemy  of  the 
Founder  of  our  religion — for  the  Bishop's  words  go  almost  te  that 
extent — but  without  supposing  him  to  have  been  quite  so  intemperate 
as  thus  reported,  it  is  sud£cieuily  apparent,  from  all  the  reports  and  the 
comments  made  on  the  speech  by  Lords  Brougham  and  Lovelace,  that 
the  expression  used  amounted  to  a  chaige  against  Lord  Byron  of  being 
an  anti-Christian  writer. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  an  author,  however  famous,  and  of  what- 
ever genius,  whose  writings  could  be  fairly  said  to  be  systematically 
directed  to  the  subversion  of  the  Christian  religion,  ought  not  to  be 
held  up  to  the  esteem  and  imitation  of  posterity  in  a  temple  devoted  to 
Christian  worshij),  nor  perhaps  in  any  other  national  repository.  The 
huge  monument  to  David  Hume  is,  perhaps,  too  ostentatious  even  for 
the  Calton  Hill,  but  it  would  have  been  grievously  misplaced  in  a 
church.  The  liishop,  according  to  one  report,  seems  to  have  desig- 
nated Byron  as  a  writer  of  nmch  the  same  pernicious  tendency  a.<  an- 
other great  liistorian,  not  Hume,  but  Gibbon.  Now,  is  this  so?  That 
passages  of  an  ol)jectional)le  tendency  may  be  found  in  his  voluminous 
writings — that  sacretl  subjects  have,  at  least  in  one  of  his  poems,  been 
treated  with  an  offensive  levity,  must  be  admitted,  but  that  the  general 
scope  and  tendency  of  his  poems  are  such  as  to  justify  the  conderona> 
tion  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  may  be  safely  denied.  It  b  very  passible, 
tliat  a  reader  may  not  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  poems  a  better  or 
a  happier  man — ^the  same  may  be  said  -of  other  authors,  against  whom 
no  charge  of  infidelity  was  ever  made.  Some  very  good  Chiistians 

1  This  ia  the  letter. 

"  Albemarle  Street,  Marpb  2,  182G. 
*  '*  Dbab  Sib, — Mr.  Giflbrd  htm  reqaeeted  me  to  inforiD  yoa  that  he  teamutM,  with  the 

greatest  sntisfuction,  to  have  his  name  inscrtetl  id  the  list  of  the. Co nnnittee  for  erecting  a 
mouuroent  to  the  memory  of  LorU  Byroo.  Mr.  Gilford  is  too  iU  to  converse  or  dictate, 
and  he  hope^^  therefore,  you  wUiescuae  this  mode  <^ ceaummfeating  with  you,  by, 

«  Dear  Sir,  your  faithful  Servant, 
John  C.  Uobbouae,  K«q."  "  JouM  Mu&ttAy. 
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hKVBf  in  the  tendeDcy  of  their  works,  beeo  immoial  writem— aome  veiy 
good  GhiiBtiADS  have  taken  a  very  gloomy  view  of  human  natoie— was 
any  man  ever  made  happier  by  reading  Basaelas,  or  better  by  reading 
Pamela,  or  even  Claris  ?  Even  the  great  poem,  professedly  written 
to  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  has  been  considered  not  friendly 
to  revelation  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  tendency  ot  any  of 
Pope*s  works  may  be  strictly  called  Christian.  It  might,  doubtless, 
have  been  wish^,  that  no  such  irregularities  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Vision  of  Judgment,"  for  example,  liad  blemislied  Lord  Byron's  works; 
but  these  are  not  sufficient  to  give  an  anti-Christian  character  to  Ids 
works  generally.  Tlie  speeches  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Man- 
fred, or  Cain,  or  Lucifer — of  any  bad  man,  or  any  evil  spirit,  are,  of 
course,  to  be  judged  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  speaker, — they 
are  purely  dramatic.  One  of  the  complaints  against  Milton  was,  that 
he  made  Satan  the  hero  of  his  poem.  And  if  Dr.  Blomfield  had  written 
the  Prometheus,  instead  of  merely  editing  that  noble  drama,  ho  might 
have  been  made  anaweiable  for  the  impietiea  of  the  chained  but  indo- 
mitable Titan.' 

It  is  onlj  when  the  aothor  must  be  oonridered  as  giving  his  own 
oplnioni^  that  is^  wlien  lie  makes  refleetioiis  in  his  own  charaeter,  that 
he  is  responsible  for  them.  Lord  Byron  is  not  to  be  tried  by  a  iialf 
serious  trifle,  written  as  a  parody  of  a  poem,  which  he  himself  oonsi* 
dered  open  to  the  cihaige  of  impiety— not  hy  the  Vision  of  Judgmeot, 
nor  by  dramas  purely  imaginative.  iVb,  try  him  by  that  which  he 
described  as  the  longest  and  mo«t  thoughtful  of  his  poems :  try  him  by 
Childe  Harold  ;  but  even  in  so  doing,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
by  the  plan  of  Childe  Harold^  the  hero  is  described  as  an  esceedingly 
faulty  personage— 

**  The  windering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind  " — 

and  that  the  feelings  of  that  personage,  though  the  natural  result  of 
early  indulgence  and  vicious  education,  are  appropriate  indee<l  to  the 
hero,  but  not  such  as  the  author  would  choose  to  have  identified  with, 
and  to  pass  for,  his  own.  Lrord  Byron  repeatedly  disclaimed  any  such 
inference,  and  it  is  the  height  of  injustice  to  ]>ersevere  in  it,  although  it 
may  be  true  that  some  points  of  resemblance  may  be  found  between  the 
feigned  wanderer  and  the  actual  poet. 

"  With  respect  to  religion, "  says  he  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moore, 

# 

'  Zi?i3(/,  Tstcrtu^t^eVf  fiuTrt  ret  x^«r«vr'  Jt$( 

Scena  VI, 

*0lnw  irm^mt  iv  umuift  ft,"  iMiUttf, 

Scena  Vil, 
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**  can  I  new  convince  you  that  I  have  no  such  opinions  as  the  cba* 
faelem  in  that  drama,  which  ieenia  to  have  fHglitened  everybody  ?  yet 
they  are  nothing  to  the  eipreations  in  Goethe's  Faust  (which  are  ten 
tinieii  hardier),  and  not  a  whit  more  bold  than  those  of  Milton's  Satan. 
My  ideas  of  a  chaiacter  may  run  away  with  me—like  all  imaginative 
men,  I»  of  courf«,  embody  myself  with  the  character  whfle  I  draw  it, 
bat  not  a  moment  after  the  pen  is  firom  the  paper — am  no  enemy  to 
religion— hot  the  contrary." ' 

But,  it  may  be  said,  that  whatever  the  author's  real  opinions  were, 
he  is  to  be  judged  by  those  which  he  has  delivered,  when  speaking  in 
his  own  person — and  tliis  is  true — ^nor  is  it  to  be  doiied  that  in  certain 
▼arses,  even  in  Childe  Harold,  there  are  doubts  expressed,  which  must 
be  painful  to  the  sincere  and  deeply  convinced  Christian,  But  I  hey 
are  no  more  than  (louhts — they  approach  not  in  the  least  to  a  decided 
denial  of  belief  in  Kevelation.  There  is  no  scoffing,  no  unseemly  rail- 
lery ;  and  as  to  the  scepticism  of  the  first  stanzas  of  the  second  canto, 
so  often  complained  of  surely  these  fine  verses  close  with  the  hope,  if 
not  with  the  sure  and  certain  hope,  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

"  Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem'd,  there  be 
"  A  land  of  ponls  boytgul  that  sable  shoro, 
"  To  shauie  the  dci  trine  of  tljc  Sadducee 
"  And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore— 
"  How  sweet  it  wero  in  concert  to  adore 

With  those  who  made  oor  mortal  lafaoors  light; 
**  To  hear  each  voice  we  fear'd  to  hear  no  mors; 
"  Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveal'd  to  sight ; 
"  The  Baotrian — Samian  sage,  and  all  who  tanght  the  rigbtl  ** 


*  Liftbf  Moore,  vol.  f.  p.  553.   H«  pm  on  to  ny,  tint  he  todteai  to  tiie  Cbtholie 

faith — Hn  iticlinatiuii  whii  h  rni;:ht  havp  found  favour  for  him  with  more  than  one  I'ishop. 
Tkb  is  in  n  coniiiicntial  lutter,  iu  which  he  adda,  sp«»kuig  of  Mr.  Sheller,  for  whom  be 
felt  a  high  auJ  just  esteem,  **  WKh  hit  speenlatm  (^nloni,  I  haw  notlin^  in  ooromoD, 
nor  denre  to  have."  This  may  be  a  good  opportunity  of  contradi*  tini,'  a  in<*iistioug 
fiction,  in  regard  to  Lord  Byron's  designation  of  that  gentleman,  in  terms  whicli  might 
indicate  his  own  indifference  on  religious  subjects.  It  has  been  told  in  a  book,  diat 
B7roo«  seeing  Shelley'»  name  written  in  the  Traveller's  Book,  at  ;in  inn,  near  Chamouni, 
wrote  opposite  to  it  in  Greek  "  Atheist- nnd  Philanthropist." — Thf  fact  j\ist  the 
reverse— Shelley's  name  was  written  there— and  tlie  words  mentiont-U  wti«i  written  oppo> 
rite  to  it;  but  Lord  Byron,  on  seciog  them,  aaid—** This  ia  very  foolish— do  too  not 
think  I  shall  do  Shelley  a  service,  by  scratching  them  out?"  flnd  he  did  scratch  them 
out,  ia  the  presence  of  the  writer  of  these  remarks.  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  chose  to 
judge  *■  Ckin  to  be  one  of  those  works,  in  whidi  no  oopyright  conM  be  etaimed (on  the 
principlp,  Joliiison  sai.l,  tli.it  "your  rotten  slicpp  aro  mine.")  On  which  Lord  Byron 
wrote,  **  I  saw  the  Chancelior  s  report  in  a  French  oufer.  Praj,  why  don't  they  prose- 
eate  the  tnadator  of  Losioliai^  or  the  original  with  its 

Pritrnti  ii  oris  divot  ftdt  timor* 
W'—Hmiim  rrf^  jvotaw  miadtn  mobnan.*' 

Letltr  to  Mr.  Hnrraj— Lift  of  ^fnm,  vol.  ii.  p,  500. 


*  This  fint  line,  though  often  g^ven  to  Lneretiiit,  Is  fiom  Petraniut. 
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And  in  tlio  thinl  canto  he  haa  this  more  positive  confeasicm  of  £utli : 
speakiog  of  the  soul : — 

"  And  wlien  it  shall  survive — as  is  our  thfst, 
"  'Twill  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  sufier  what  ia  just.'*  ^ 

It  la  admitted,  that  lo  hu  amaller  poems,  phiases  and  unagesmay  coca- 
akmally,  though  larely  be  found,  which  an  habitual  respect  for  religioo 

would  have  taught  him  to  avoid.  But  the  writings  of  a  man  are  to  be 
judged  like  the  man  himself— not  by  particular  pass^es — not  by  lack- 
ing out  a  fault  here  and  a  fault  there,  and  combining  tliem  in  one  masa 
of  deformity ;  but  by  looking  at  the  whole  efl^t,  by  setting  off  the 
good  against  the  bad,  by  considering  the  general  intention  and  result. 
In  this  way  the  b»iinan  creature  and  his  works  are  to  be  judged — in  this 
way,  we  may  humbly  hope,  they  will  be  tried  by  the  merciful  Judge  of 
all  mankind. 

It  may  be  pn'suinjitioii,  even  for  those  who  were  bc^.t  acquainted 
with  Lord  Byron,  to  say  what  were  his  real  oi)iniuns  on  iliis  most 
in»|)ortant  of  all  subjects  ;  l)ut  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Moore  appears  to  have 
arrived  at  a  fair  conclusion  in  deciding  that,  if  lie  had  no  certain  <  uii- 
viction  in  favour  of  Revelation,  so  he  luid  no  certain  conviction  against 
it.  Tlie  pious  author  of  the  Analogy  has  well  remark^ : — **  With 
regard  to  Christianity,  it  will  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  middle, 
between  a  full  satlsftction  of  the  troth  of  It,  and  a  satlsfiustion  (^the 
contrary.  The  middle  state  of  mind  between  these  twOy.consists  In  a 
serious  apprehension  that  it  may  be  true,  joined  with  doubt  whether  it 
beso."* 

Perhaps  this  wdl  describes  Lord  Byron's  state  of  mind,  although 
he  might  not  have  been  sufficiently  aware  of  the  strict  obligations  under 
which,  according  to  the  same  author,  he  was  laid  by  those  apprehen- 
sions of  the  truth  of  religion.  That  he  was  not  a  decided  unbeUeva*, 
and  tliat  no  decided  unbelief  can  be  inferred  from  Ids  works,  may  be 
afHrmed  in  spite  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Fortunately,  the  Bishop's  view  of  this  matter  has  not  been  taken  by 
others,  whose  combined  authority  may  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  hi^ 
single  authority.  Had  Lord  Byron  been  such  a  writer  as  tlie  Bishop 
(leclnres  him  to  have  been,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  tho>;o  who  arc  found 
ain()nir>t  tin-  subscribers  to  tiie  nio?iiimental  statue,  and  most  of  whom 
were  nicinix-is  of  tiie  Connnittee  formed  to  promote  that  object,  would 
have  lent  the  authority  of  their  great  uames  to  honour  and  perpetuate 

>  See  ako  the eztracts  from  his  Jonrnal  [\>  1.  vi.  p.  259,  edit.  1832.  Lift  andWorka 
of  Byron,  by  Moore]  where  his  boliefin  (lie  immortality  of  the  soul  is  left  without  dottbt. 
His  wonts  are,  "  I  have  of^on  been  inclined  to  nintcrinlism  in  philosophy,  but  could  never 
bear  its  mtroduction  into  ChristUmity,  which  ap]>ears  to  ine  et>»t!ntially  founded  upon  the 
sofU.  For  thia  reaaoii  Pricatfey'fl  Christian  MateriaHsm  always  stniek  me  aa  daadly."— 
[185:..] 

*  The  Analogy  of  KeligioD,  Natural  and  Kercaled,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Natme.    PqgeSOS.   EditioD  178S.  Gondusioii. 
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his  memory  ?  The  list  of  the  Committee  and  subscribers  is  subjoinod  ; 
and  it  should  be  mentioned,  thai  each  of  the  former  guve  h\>  delilxTate 
consent  in  writiiig^  to  the  originators  of  the  subscription,  for  the  Com- 
mittee was  not  formed  amidst  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  a  public 
meeting.  Let  us  see  who  wm  the  Committee  and  t)ie  subscribers. 
They  were  men  at  the  bead  of  the  literatuie  of  the  oountiy,  aud  belong- 
ing not  to  one  particular  seet  of  poUticiaiis,  bat  to  all  parttos.  Here 
are  their  nameB : — 

SUBSCRIBERS  AND  COMMITTEE. 


Adair,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert^ 

G.C.B. 
AUaTilcy,  Lord. 
Ashbui  ion,  Lord. 
D*Aguilar,  Lieut.-Coloiiel. 
Attwhich,  Rev.  0. 
BuUie,  David,  Bsq. 
Bankes,  W.  J.,  Esq. 
Bathe,  Sir  James  de,  Bart* 
IkMlford,  Uuke  nf. 
B<jwles,  Kov.  William  Liale. 
Bruce,  Micliacl,  Esq. 
Byng,  Hon.  Frederick. 
Gate,  James,  Esq. 

Cannin;;,  Right  Hon.  Sit  Stratford, 

G.C.B. 
Clare,  Earl  of. 
Campbell,  Thoinas,  Escj. 
Constant,  Mons.  Benjamin. 
Cowper,  Earl. 
Dacrs^  Lord. 
Davison,  James,  Esq. 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  K.G. 
Penman,  Lord,  Chief  Justice  of 

England. 
Dickson,  Stei)hen,  Esq. 
Dover,  Lord. 
Dtidley,  Earl  of. 
Ei|^rtoii,  Lord  France 
Ellicc,  Right  Hon.  Edwaid. 
Fiinlen,  Ed,,  Esq. 
Foster,  C.  W.,  Esq. 
Galijjnani,  Messicura, 
Gifford,  William,  Esq. 
Goethe,  W.  J.  Von  (Weimar). 
Orehamy  Sir  Sandford,  Bart* 
Hobhoese,  Bi^^t  Hod.  Sir  John, 

Bert. 


Holland,  Lord. 

Hope,  Thomas,  Esq. 

DTsraeli,  J.,  Esq. 

Jersey,  Earl  of. 

Jersey,  Countess  of. 

JeflTiey,  Lord. 

Jersmie,  John,  Esq. 

Joy,  H.  H.,  Esq. 

Kemble,  Charles,  Esq. 

Kinnaird,  Hon.  Douj^las. 

liansdouiie.  Marquis  of,  K.G. 

Leake,  Licut.-Colonel. 

Leigh,  Chandos,  Esq. 

Low,  P.,  Esq. 

Lockhart,  J.  G.,  Esq, 

LuttreU,  Henry,  Esq. 

Lyndhurst,  Lady. 

Mackintosh,  Kight  Hon.  Sir  James. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  G.C.B. 

Methuen,  hatd. 

Merirale,  J.  H«,  Esq. 

Moore,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Murray,  Jolm,  Esq. 

Nonnanhy,  Marquis  of. 

Nugent,  Lord. 

Osborne,  Lord  Sidney. 

Peel,  Kight  Hon.  Sir  Robert,  Bart. 

Peel,  Right  Hon.  W:  Tates. 

Philipps^  I.,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Pi-ott,  L.,  Eaq. 

Pi-ott,  Mrs. 

Powlett,  Lady  Caroline. 

Kanclifie,  Lord. 

Rogers,  Saiuuel,  Esq. 

Rose,  WiUiam  Stewart,  Esq. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Bart 

Shee,  Sir  Martin  A.,  P.B.A. 

SligOk  Marquis  of. 
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8mith«  James,  Esq.  Wall,  C.  Baring,  Esq. 

Bmith,  litftin,  Esq.  Weir,  R.,  Esq. 

Stanlioin,  Hon.  Gol.  Leioetter.  Wlldmao,  Lient-Ookad. 

Trevanion,  J.  B.,  Esq.  Williaini»  Owm,  Eeq.* 
Yinoait,  W.  H.,  Ea^ 

Mr.  Gifford^s  assent  has  already  been  mentioned, — his  name  is  not 
found  in  tlie  i*ublished  list,  only  because  he  died  before  the  subscription 
was  announced  to  the  public.  He  was  at  the  head  of  that  portkm  oC 
our  Bngllsh  literary  characten  peeulurly  diatingnislied  for  their  mJous 
attaeluneDt  to  one  great  party  in  the  atate,  and  to  llie  Chnreli  eatablidi- 
meot.  With  Mr.  Giflbrd  was  also  found  the  aoeomplished  gentkmtiiy 
who^  at  that  time,  might  he  said  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  other  great 
party,  in  polities  and  literature — there  was  found  Loid  Jeffrey,  tiie 
ol^feet,  be  it  rememl>ered,  of  Lord  Byron's  early  inveotiTe,  and  tbe 
author  of  the  most  seme  criticism  on  Lord  Byron's  dramalic  writinga 
that  ever  appeared.  But  Lord  Jefflr^  oooduded  that  eritidsm  with 
these  wordb,  these  Christian  words ; — We  have  already  said,  and  we 
deliberately  repeat,  that  we  have  no  notion  that  Lord  B}Ton  had  any 
mischievous  intention  in  these  publications,  and  readily  acquit  him  of 
any  wish  to  corrupt  the  morals,  or  impair  the  iuqppiness  of  his  readers 
— and  Lord  Jeffrey  most  readily  became  a  member  of  the  Committer 
and  has  verj'  recently  acquiesced  in  their  proceedings. 

In  that  list  were  found  his  generous  rivals,  whose  fiime  for  a  time  he 
almost  eclipsed,  Bogers,"  aad  Campbell,  and  Moore,  and  there  also 

>  Upwards  of  fiUfyoftlMw 

•  Sre  the  Edinburgh  IVview  for  February,  1822.  Tlie  article  has  kc  ntly  boenpob- 
liibed  io  tbe  selection  made  by  Lord  JeSrey  of  hit  oontributions  to  that  journiU. 

*  TIm  iaUoiaed  lines  by  tab  «codl«Dt  psnoo  ftm  a  oontnrt  not  tm&Tottnlilt  to  tht 
poti,  with  the  fpecbh  ofUic  Biibop  of  Lcmlon. 

**  He  is  now  at  rest ; 

And  praise  and  blnme  tall  on  his  ear  alike 
Now  dull  in  deatli.    Yes,  BrroD,  thou  art  gone— 
Gone  lik«  a  itar  that  through  Ibo  firmaiiMnt 
Shot  and  was  lost, — in  his  eccentric  curve 
Dazzling,  perplexing.    Yet  thy  Jieart,  methinlui 
Was  generous,  noU^ — ^noblc  in  Its  softrn 
Of  all  tilings  low  or  little;  nothing  there 
Sordid  or  aenrile.   if  imagined  wrongs 
Pnrsnad  thee,  nr^btg  dwe  sonwtiines  to  do 
Things  long  regrettM — oft—  as  many  know. 
None  more  than  1 :  thy  gratitude  would  build 
On  slight  fouudations  :  and  if  in  thy  life 
Not  happy,  iathy  death  thou  surely  wert,~ 
Thy  wish  accoroplish'd,  dying  in  Uio  land 
Where  thy  young  mind  has  caught  eternal  Hre, 
Dying  in  Qrsaoe— and  in  a  canae  an  gloriooa. 

 Thou  art  gone ; 

And  he  would  as&nil  t}i<  o  in  thy  grave. 
Oh,  let  liim  pause  :  lor  wiio  anjong  us  all 
Tried  as  thou  wert— oren  from  thy  earliest  fmn 
When  wandering,  jet  nnipoilt,  a  Ughlud  boy,~ 

Tned 
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the  most  marvellous,  and  the  most  popular,  but  at  the  same  time  tiie 
moBl  scrupulous  and  careful  of  all  modem  writers — tlie  great  Walter 
Soott  liiiiisdf,  whose  peculiar  praise  it  is,  that  in  a  branch  of  literature 
most  liable  to  be  tainted  with  levity,  and  in  all  his  hundred  volumes,  not 
one  sentence,  not  one  word  is  to  be  found  which  piety  would  wish  to  blot/ 
And  this  good  man— this  religions  man — when  applied  to  for  the 
sanetbn  of  his  name,  replied  in  terms  of  whioh  nothing  need  be  said — 
they  wpeak  tor  themselves.   His  first  letter  runs  thus — 

"  Sib,  "  Edinbargh,  27th  January  [1 826]. 

"  I  am  almost  a;>ihained  that  personal  business  of  my  own,  tliough 
involving  a  considerable  part  of  my  fortune,  siiould  have  prevented  me 
for  a  single  post  from  replying  to  your  very  intere-stiug  con>inuiii- 
cation.  I  will  be  most  liappy  to  contribute  anything  in  my  power,  to 
show  the  high  veneration  I  entertained  for  Lord  Byron's  brilliant  / 
genius,  and  deep  sense  I  entertain  for  the  friendship  with  which  lie  / 
regarded  me. 

I  have  just  aoeomplished  a  settlement  of  the  afiairs  I  alluded  to, 
under  conditions  which  will  greatly  limit  my  power  of  doing  what  last 
month  I  would  cheerfully  have  done  in  such  a  case,  and,  therefore,  it 
would  not,  I  think,  be  fitting  that  my  name  should  stand  amongst  the 
Committee.  But  I  put  myself  in  your  hands  as  to  this,  only  saying 
that,  though  my  subscription  must  be  in  proportion  to  my  power, 
father  than  my  inclination,  if  there  is  anything  else,  in  which  I  could 
be  of  the  slightest  use,  whether  I  am  one  of  ^e  Committee  or  not,  it 
will  give  me  the  highest  (deasura. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  respect, 
«  Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

•«  John  Cam  Hohhtrase.  Es-i.  M^P.**  «  WALTER  SoOTT." 

After  many  months,  a  list  of  liio-^o  wiio  had  consented  to  be  on  the 
Committee  was  s(  nt  to  Sir  "Walter  Scott,  wlio  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  it  in  the  following  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  : — 

"  Sib, — I  am  honoured  with  your  letter,  and  am  much  gratified 
by  the  society  in  which  my  name  is  introduced  in  the  inclosed  list  I 
hope,  among  so  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  well  qualified  to  judge 
and  decide,  the  matter  will  not  be  allowed  to  sleep*  The  natural  wish, 
perhaps,  would  be  for  a  statue  in  Westminster,  and  though  I  am  aware 
difficulties  might  occur,  yet,  perhaps,  with  management,  they  might  be 

Tried  as  thou  wu  t*  aad  with  thy  soul  of  flame« 
Plearare,  while  jet  the  down  was  on  thy  dieek, 

UpliftitiL-,  iiri-.<>iMg,  and  to  lips  like  thine 
Her  charmed  cup — ah,  who  amongst  u»  all 
Coold  ny,  he  had  not       as  much  or  mole? ** 

*  Aiao  cntortainmeut  given  by  the  Ute  Bbhop  uf  Durham  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
at  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  prenent,  the  Bidiop  propooed  tho  health  of  the  great  writer 
prettj  oiiich  in  the  tcmt  above  nied. 
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overcome.  Byron  ought  to  be  in  his  livinj:^  form  alon^  with  the  ujeai 
and  ic^lorious  of  the  isle,  v>ho  reigii  so  many  centtiries  after  their  tieath  ; 
ami  T  should  [hojx']  the  prtiartlians  of  that  asylum  woiihi  not  fix  their 
attention  on  speculative  error  and  levities,  but  consider  the  quantity  of 
genius  of  which  Britain  is  prematurely  deprived,  and  the  real  character 
of  the  individual,  thout^h  it  was  not  always  tiiat  which  wius  most  osten- 
sible. But  whatever  the  Committee  may  determine  on  will  be  ai^ree- 
able  to  me,  and  I  will  only  be  glad  to  be  considered  as  one  wiio  takes 
peculiar  interest  in  tite  undertaking. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  l>e,  Sir, 

**  Tour  obliged,  humble  Servant, 

u  Edfabm^  6  DwMDiber,  1826."  **  Waltbe  Scott. 

Such  were  the  privately  expressed  sentiments  and  viishe^i  of  this 
great  man  in  regard  to  placing  Lord  Byron's  monument  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  but  he  had  already  paid  a  public  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  poet — a  trilmfe  more  pfeotons,  more  enduring,  than  that  iiiuble 
wUeh  he  hoped  would  iw  placed  in  Weitminster  Abbey,  and  which 
Bishop  Blomfield  hopes  wUl  never  be  admitted  there.  Not  long  after 
the  news  of  Lord  Byron's  death  reached  England,  Sur  Walter  Scott 
addressed  to  the  Edlnbaigh  WeeUj  Journal  that  beaatifUl  sketch 
wMch  has  since  been  tnuostoed  to  his  collected  works,  and  which — 
after        these  words — 

**we  are  not,  lioweyer,  Byron's  apolofj^ists,  for  now,  alas!  he  needs 
none.  His  excellences  will  nmo  be  uniyerBslly  acknowledged ;  and 
his  fiiults,  let  us  hope  and  believe,  not  remembered  in  his  epitaph — 

concludes  with  reflections  which  may  be  recommended  to  the  cousidera* 
tion  of  a  Christian  bishop  : — 

Witii  a  strong  feeling  of  awful  sorrow,  we  take  leave  of  tiie  sub- 
ject. Deatii  creeps  upon  our  most  serious  as  well  as  upon  our  most 
idle  employments,  and  it  is  a  reflection  stolemn  and  gratifying,  tliat  he 
found  our  Byron  in  no  moment  of  levity,  but  contributing  his  fortune, 
and  hazarding  his  life,  in  belialf  of  a  pe()ple  only  endeared  to  him  by 
their  pa.^t  glories,  and  as  fellow-creatures  sutfering  under  the  yoke  of  a 
heatlieu  oppressor.  To  the  honour  of  the  Greek  nation,  they  repaid 
with  warm  g^titude  the  wise  and  disinterested  zeal  with  which  they 
beheld  him  undertake  their  cause.  Had  he  remamed  to  uphold  their 
banner,  it  had  not,  perhaps,  been  in  the  present  danger  of  sinking 
under  their  own  disunion,  ratlier  than  the  foroe  of  their  barbaroua. 
enemies*  Greece  and  the  world,  however,  were  to  be  deprived  of  tiiia 
remarkable  man ;  and  surely,  to  have  iallen  in  a  crusade  Ibr  freedom 
and  humanity,  as  in  olden  times  it  would  have  been  an  atonement  for 
the  blackest  crimes,  may  in  the  present  be  allowed  to  expiate  greater 
follies  than  ever  exaggerated  calumny  has  propagated  against  Byron." ' 

'  Prosu  writings  of  Sir  W.  Scott.   Vol.  ii.,  p.  343.   Edition  1834. 
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And  twwtj  yeaiB  after  thiB  comes  Bialiop  Blomfidd,  and,  ham  the 
boly  bench  of  the  British  House  of  Peera,  denonnces  Lord  Byron  as  an 
aanilaut  of  Christ,  and  hopes  no  monument  to  his  memocy  may  ever 
be  ibund  in  Westminster  Al>bey  I !  I 

In  the  list  of  the  Committee  will  lie  fbund  tlie  name  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  all  Lord  Byion*s  Continental  cootempoiariea-^and  when 
Goethe  was  applied  to  on  the  suljeet,  his  answer  was : — * 

"  Weimar,  Srd  April,  1826. 

**  T  cannot  but  feel  warmly  sensible  to  your  flattering  proposal  to 
a(l<i  my  name  to  the  honourable  Committee  of  gentlemen   who  are  j 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  ' 
your  excellent  departed  countrj'man ;  for  by  no  one  can  a  higher 
admiration  of  his  extraordinary  genius  be  felt  than  by  myself.  I 
accept,  therefore,  worthy  Sir,  with  tJie  most  lively  gratitude,  the 
proffered  compliment,  aiid  1  beg  you  will  express  these  my  sentiments 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  originated  the  undertaking.    It  will  give  , 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  informed  of  its  progress,  as  my  warm  sympatliy  / 
will  attend  it  to  its  completion." 

This  great  writer  was  aware  of  the  clamour  which  had  been  raise*! 
against  Lord  Byi'on  ;  but  he  had  not,  it  seems,  calculated  on  the  per- 
severing zeal  which  was  to  keep  it  alive  for  twenty  yearSi  for  he  wrote 
tbeU)  and  published  what  he  wrote : — 

At  present  we  can  only  console  ourselves  by  the  conviction  that 
his  country  will,  at  last,  recover  from  that  violence  of  invective  and 
reproach,  which  has  been  so  long  raised  against  him,  and  will  leani  to 
uttdeEBtand  that  the  dross  and  lees  of  the  age  and  the  individual,  out  of 
which  even  the  best  have  to  elevate  themselves^  are  but  perishable  and 
transient,  while  the  wonderful  glory  to  which  he,  in  the  present  and  - 
through  all  future  ages,  has  elevated  hu  country,  will  be  as  boundless 
in  ita  splendour,  as  it  is  incalculable  in  its  consequences.  Nor  can 
there  be  a  doubt  that  the  nation  -which  can  boast  of  so  many  great 
names,  will  claas  Btbon  amongst  those  through  whom  she  has  acquired 
such  gloiy."* 

In  the  same  list  with  Gifford  and  JeflVey,  and  Scott,  and  Goethe, 
with  Rogers,  with  Campbell,  and  with  Moore,  may  be  seen,  men,  not 
only  of  the  Mghest  station  and  the  purest  character,  but  who  have  filled 
the  first  offices  of  the  state,  and  were  by  their  very  iKJsition  the 
guardians,  as  it  were,  of  the  religion  of  the  land.  From  these  the 
nobles  and  statesmen  of  the  day,  some  of  them  now  numbered  with  the 
dead,  others  fortunately  preserved  to  their  country,  one  eminent  per- 
sonage may  be  selected  for  sj)ecial  remark.  He  was  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  Member  for  the  University  of 

■  ExtncUA  tnndation  of  a  letter  from  QoetiM  to  iho  lalt  HonoQnbio  Dooglu 

Kiniutird. 

*  Life  by  Moore,  p.  094  of  Uui  cditiou. 
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Oxford— he  is  dow  Prime  Ifiniitor  of  England.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had 
been  a  schocdfellow  of  Lord  Byron ;  he  had  mmbefed  the  fiMDOoa 
Poet  amongst  the  admiren  of  hie  parliamentary  prowess ;  but  nehber 
early  associations,  nor  the  praises  of  genius,  it  may  be  aafely  aeserted, 
would  have  induced  him  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  character 
to  an  anti-Christian  writer.  It  is  morally  impossible  that  Sir  Kobert 
Peel,  then  presiding  officially  over  the  morals  and  good  conduct  of  the 
country,  and  the  representative  of  tlie  most  important  Christian  com- 
munity in  the  world,  should  have  pnblicly  done  honour  to  tlio  memory 
of  Lord  Byron,  by  subscrihiniz:  to  this  momimcnf,  if  he  had  enter- 
taineil  the  same  opinion  of  the  Poet,  as  that  declared  by  the  Bishop  of 
London. 

Another  eminent  man  was  on  the  list  of  the  Committee  when  it  was 
first  published.  Ivord  Dudley  was  Secretary  of  State — and  of  his  cha- 
ract»  r  as  re<j^anls  the  point  in  question,  it  may  be  decisive  to  quote  the 
testinnujy  of  a  learned  person,  now  sitting  on  the  same  bench  with  Dr. 
Blomtiehi.  Bishop  Coplestone  says  of  his  deceased  friend  arid  pupil : — 
"  It  would,  however,  be  almost  injustice  to  his  memor}'  not  to  stale  as 
the  result  of  my  own  unvarying  experience,  that  a  deep  and  awful  sense 
of  religion  formed  one  ingredient  of  his  character,  together  with  a 
hatred  of  pn^meoeM  in  thoee  who  profaned  ontwaidly  belief  In  Chria- 
tianity.''*  But  with  this  <*deep  and  awibl  senae  of  leUgian"— with 
this  haired  of  pfofimeness,"  I^ord  Dudley  was  one  of  the  anbacribens 
and  Committee  fbr  raising  a  monumental  statue  to  Lwd  Byran.  Woold 
he  have  been  so  if  he  had,  like  the  Bishop  of  London,  regarded  him  aa 
an  anti-Christian  writer?  The  same  question  may  be  ashed  iu  regard 
to  others  upon  the  list,  notoriously  of  the  strongest  religious  conyictioiis 
— ^neither  admiration  for  genius — ^nor  the  danling  aplendour  of  great 
fhme-HMir  candour,  nor  generosity— nor  charity  Itself,  would  have 
indttoed  such  men  to  place  the  statue  of  a  notorious  infidel 

**  Where  the  dead 
Are  honoured  by  the  nations.** 

Autliority  does  not  decide  ever^tliing  in  these  questions,  but  it  passes 
for  something;  and,  though  a  prelate  may  be  supjwsed  a  more  eoruiH*- 
tent  judge  than  almast  any  single  layman,  yot  his  authority  cannot  be 
considered  equivalent  to  that  of  many  indi\  iduals,  who,  excepting:  his 
professional  qualifications,  are  at  least  his  equals,  if  not  somttlung 
more.  Add  to  wliieii,  that  tiie  mortal  blemisli,  the  plague  sjx)t  de* 
nounced  by  the  Bishop,  is  not  like  a  minute  heresy  to  be  discerned  only 
by  well-practised  eyes ;  but  is  one,  which,  if  exbtiitg  at  ^1,  must  be 
obvious  to  every  observer,  and  most  certainly  could  not  have  escaped 
men  such  as  have  been  before  enumerated.  That  they  did  not  aee  It 
may  be  safely  asserted ;  and  the  question  b,  whether  their  united  autho- 
rity may  not  weigh  against  the  single  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  IxNidon. 

*  rrt'lacc,  p  13,  to  Lord  Dudley'*  Lctl«r«. 
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But  even  were  U  admitted,  that  Bonie  amongst  these  henoniable  peraons 
had  perceived  what  Sir.  Walter  Scott  calls  the  speculative  errors  of 
Byron,  it  b  evident  they  did  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Dr. 
Blomfield,  and  considered  tliem  as  dedsiTe  against  his  claim  to  a  monu- 
ment in  a  Christian  church. 

Charity  may,  and  sometimes  does^  by  passing  its  doe  bounds,  <eease 
to  be  a  virtue— it  becomes  indifference.  Quite  true ;  but  not  more 
true  than  that  seal  also  may  overstep  its  limits  and  assume  the  character 
of  blind,  presumptuous  intolerance,  or  even  persecution. 

The  Bishop  of  London  is  a  very  able  man.  He  has  risen,  as  most 
powerful  Churdunen  have  done  before  him,  by  his  own  efforts  to  his 
high  station;  and  even  without  his  mitre  would  oonunand  ri-8]iect. 
Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  learned  languages  assign  to  him  a 
place,  if  not  amongst  the  first  class  of  scholars,  at  least  amongst  those 
who  have  clone  service  by  their  critical  skill  and  ing-enuity.  Of  his 
theological  aitainnients  it  not  for  a  layman  to  speak,  Init  as  a  ])reacher, 
he  is  plea.sii)g  and  persuasive,  and  his  episcopal  functions  in  the  most 
important  diocese  of  England  are,  on  the  whole,  it  is  said,  ])erfonned 
without  reproach.  But  his  Lordship,  it  maybe  remarked  wirluuit  \^rv- 
suniption,  is  not  altogether  faultless — he  is  not  quite  without  arrogance 
— he  U  a  little  liasty — meekness,  humility,  forbearance,  and  one  or  two 
other  virtues  of  the  infant  church,  suitable  to  its  priniilive  condition, 
and  essential  to  its  existence,  have  apparently  been  found  by  Dr.  Blom- 
field not  indispensable  in  a  prelate  of  the  19th  century.  In  Parlia- 
ment, where,  of  course,  a  bishop  must  rank  with  frail  fellow-creatures, 
hto  peers,  and  be  judged  as  they  are  judged — he  now  and  then  makes  a 
mistake,  as  who  does  not?  and  it  was  there  he  made  the  i^judidous 
attack  on  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron.  Better  things  might  have  been 
expected  of  him,  for  althoiigh  somewhat  of  a  polemic,  he  is  not  charge- 
able with  bigotry,  far  less  with  Ihnaticism,  and  his  own  accomplishments 
and  early  pursuits  might  have,  without  any  loss  of  episcopal  character, 
rendered  him  a  little  blind  to  the  blemishes  of  Byron.  A  good  deal 
may  be  borne  from  Bishop  Blomfield,  but  when  he  again  invokes 
justice"  and  ''candour,*'  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  on  a  more  fitting 
occasion  than  that  which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks.  One  or  two 
of  his  late  exhibitions  liave  not  added  to  his  present  fame  nor  general 
influence,  although  th^  may  have  made  him,  for  a  few  days,  somewhat 
of  a  favourite  of  a  party ;  and  all  those,  our  sober-minded  fellow-coun- 
trymen, who  seek  for  tranquil  dignity,  unpretending  piety,  and  a 
simplicity  of  mind  and  manners  truly  Christian,  in  the  head  of  tiie 
English  Church,  make  it  their  earnest  prayer,  that  it  may  please  Heaven 
to  prolong  the  honoured  days  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Lord  Byron  hafl  Imrd  nicnsuro  dealt  to  him  in  his  lifetime,  but  he 
did  not  die  without  leaving  iH-hitul  him  friends,  deej)ly  and  affectionately 
attached  friends,  whom  the  liishop  him^ielf  would  despise  if  they  suffered 
this  attack  to  pass  umioticed.    Thotut  friends,  however,  do  not  prefer 
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their  late  maeh-loved  associate  to  truth — they  would  not  eacrifioe  the 
best  ioterests  of  lociety  at  the  ehiiDe  even  of  hi8«8uriMflring  fhme.  They 
were  not  blind  to  the  defects  of  his  character,  nor  of  his  writing*;  but 
they  know  that  some  of  the  gravest  accusations  levelled  against  him 
had  no  foundation  in  ftet;  and  perhaps  the  time  may  come,  when 
justice  may  be  done  to  tlie  dead  without  injury  to  the  feellnga  of  the 
living.  Even  now  it  may  be  permitted  to  say  something  of  him,  and 
It  will  be  said  by  one  who,  perhaps,  knew  him  as  well  as  he  was  known 
by  any  human  being. 

Lord  Byron  itad  failings — many  failings  certainly,  but  he  WUa 
untainted  with  any  of  the  baser  vices;  and  his  virtue,  his  good  qua^- 
lities,  were  all  of  the  higher  order.  He  was  honourable  and  open  in 
all  his  dealings — he  was  generous,  akid  he  was  kind.  He  was  aifected 
by  the  distress,  and  rarer  still,  he  was  pleased  with  the  prosperity  of 
others.  Tender-heartcil  he  was  to  a  degree  not  usual  with  our  sex — 
and  he  shrunk,  with  feminine  sensibility,  from  tiie  sight  of  cruelly. 
He  was  true-spoken — he  was  affeotioiiate— he  was  very  brave,  if  tliat  be 
any  praise  ;  but  his  courage  was  not  the  result  of  piiysical  coolness  or 
indifference  to  danger ;  on  tlie  contrary,  he  entertained  apprehensions 
and  adopted  precautions,  of  which  he  made  no  secret,  and  was  by  no 
means  ashamed.  His  calmness  and  presence  of  mind  in  the  hour  of 
peril,  were  the  ofi«*priiig-  of  reflection  and  of  a  fixed  resolution  to  act 
becomingly  and  well.  He  was  alive  to  every  indication  of  good  feeling 
in  others — a  generous  or  noble  sentiment,  a  trait  of  tenderness  or  devo- 
tion, not  only  in  real,  but  in  Imaginary  characters,  affected  him  deeply 
»even  to  teafs.  He  was,  both  by  Ins  habits  and  his  nature^  incapable 
of  any  mean  compliance,  any  undue  submission  towards  those  who  com- 
mand reverence  and  exact  flattery  fWmi  men  of  the  highest  genius ;  and 
it  will  be  the  eternal  pndse  of  his  writings,  as  it  was  one  dT  the  merits 
of  his  conversation,  that  he  threw  no  lustre  on  any  exploit,  however 
brilliant,  any  character,  however  eialted,  which  had  not  contributed  to 
the  happiness  or  wdfitre  of  mankind. 

Lord  Bynm  was  totally  free  from  envy  and  from  jealousy ;  and 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  spoke  of  tiie  literary  merits  of  his  con* 
temporaries  in  terms  which  did  justice  to  them  and  honour  to  himself.* 
Jle  \M\s  well  aware  of  liis  own  great  reputation ;  but  be  was  neitlier 
vain-glorious,  nor  over-bearing ;  nor  attached  to  his  productions  even 
that  value  which  was  universally  granted  to  them,  and  which  they  will, 
probably,  for  ever  maintain. 

Of  his  lesser  qualities  very  little  need  be  said,  because  bis  most 
inveterate  detractors  have  done  justice  to  his  powers  of  pleasing,  and  to 
the  irresistible  charms  of  his  general  deportment.  There  was,  indeed, 
something  aliout  him,  not  to  be  definitely  described,  but  almost  uni- 
versally felt,  which  captivated  those  around  hiin,  and  impressed  them, 

'  An  excrption  must,  of  com-sc,  be  inrulo  as  regards  Soutljcy,  who  iis.siiled  him  ftt* 
MUuUy*  with  unqxiriiig  bitteiuesi,  and  whose  merit  he  would  never  acknowledge. 
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in  spite  of  oeca.sional  distrusts,  with  an  attachmoiit  not  only  friendly 
but  fixed.  Part  of  this  fascination  may,  doubtless,  be  aiicribed  to  the 
entirD  self-abandonment,  the  incautious,  it  may  be  said  the  dangerous, 
sincerity  of  his  private  conversation  ;  but  his  very  weaknesses  were 
amiable;  ami,  as  iias  been  said  of  a  portion  of  his  virtues,  were  of  a 
feminine  character — so  that  the  affection  felt  for  him  was  that  for  a 
filvourite  and  sometimes  firoward  sister. 

In  mixed  aodety  Lord  Byroo  was  not  talkatiye,  ndther  did  he 
attempt  to  surprise  bj  'pointed  or  by  iimnorous  renmrks;  but  in  all 
companies  he  held  his  own,  and  that  too  without  unbecoming  rivalry 
with  his  seniofs  in  age  and'  reputation,  and  without  any  oflbnaive  con- 
dosccnaiop  towards  his  inferior  assodates.  In  more  ftmUtar  intercourse 
he  was  a  gay  companion  and  a  free,  but  he  never  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  good  breeding,  even  tat  a  moment  Indeed  lie  was,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  wordj  a  gentleman. 


It  seems,  however,  that  no  monument  to  the  memory  of  Lord 
Byron  is  to  be  admitted  into  Westminster  Abbey.  That  exclusion  is 
known  throughout  Europe ;  and  what  Lord  Brougham  said  of  it  in  his 
manly  and  most  generous  appeal  to  the  Church  autliorities  of  the 
Abbey  will  be  rqieated  and  approved  in  every  civilised  country  in  the 
world.  The  noble  Lord  said,  He  did  not'tliinlc  there  was  one  passage 
in  the  history  of  this  country  of  late  years  so  discreditable  to  our  na- 
tional  taste,  to  our  reason,  and  to  our  good  sense,  as  the  refusal  to  erect 
tills  statue."  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  this,  as  Lord  Brougham 
added,  was  said  by  tiie  man  who  iiad  been  "  thrown  into  personal  hos- 
tility with  Lord  Byron — an  liostility  wliich  lasted  ibr  twenty  years, 
and  was  recorded  by  the  poet."  In  France,  in  Germany  (Germany, 
whose  greaiest  ornament  was  amongst  the  first  monrnen  over  his  un- 
timely grave),  in  Italy — his  beloved  Italy — where  every  print  of  his 
footsteps  is  traced  and  pointed  out  with  an  affectionate  reverence  :—>in 
these  countries,  what  must  be  thought,  what  said,  of  this  straqge,  tiiis 
foolish,  intolerance? — and  Greece,  too, — what  must  be  her  amazement 
to  learn  ttiat  a  Christian  Bishop — his  fellow-countryman — had  lifted  up 
a  voice  in  the  great  Council  of  the  British  nation  against  his  fame  and 
against  his  memoiy,  and  derjied  a  Christian  monument  to  him  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  last  glorious  struggle  between  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross? 

Greece  preserves,  with  pious  affection,  some  portion  of  his  relics ; 
and,  at  the  solemn  ceremony  which  consigned  them  to  the  tomb,  it  was 
the  consolation  of  those  who  had  witnessed  his  last  generous  efforts, 
that  liis  remains,  denied  to  them,  uoiild  find  rejxise  and  honour  in  his 
native  country.^      His  body/'  said  the  eloquent  Greek,    rests  only  a 

*  Wb«n  lha  Ondu  evaouited  Hcwlonghi,  afier  tlu'ir  heroic  resistance,  on  tha  122nd 

of  April,  1825,  thos<»  r**lic5  were  mnoved  from  the  church,  in  order  to  be  drpnsitcd  in  • 
place  of  safety,  but  they  were  lost  during  the  confusion  of  the  retreat. — {[IBjri.J 
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few  days  longer  on  the  face  of  our  land,  his  a(ioj)ted  country  ;  it  is  not 
confided  to  her  bosom — it  is  transferred  to  the  land  which  he  honoured 
by  his  birth.''  * 
And  he  thus  concluded : — 
He  is  ftt  this  momeot  lamented  hj  thousands  of  Christians;  and 
the  temple  of  the  Most  High  God  re-echoes  no  other  sound  than  hymns 
— than  supplications — ^tbat  his  yenerated  remains  may  journey  safely  to 
his  native  land,  and  that  his  soul  may  find  rest  where  the  smils  of  the 
just  repose."  ^ 

Such  was  the  prayer  of  the  Greek  Christian  layman;  but  tlie 
English  Christian  Bishop  hopes  tliat  no  record  of  thb  his  countryman— 
of  Byron — may  \)e  ever  seen  in  the  great  Cliristian  church  of  his  own 
land.  Be  it  so.  But  will  that  exclusion  answer  its  pnr{>ose  ?  Will 
those  who  worship  or  wander  in  that  venerable  pile,  and  there  sur%'ey 
the  many  trilmtes  to  the  illustrious  dead — will  they  forget  Byron  Ih>. 
cause  liis  name  is  not  seen  there  ?  The  question  may  be  ans\i-ered  by 
the  allusion  which  Byron  himself  made,  in  his  verses  addressed  to  the 
Countess  of  Jersey,  to  the  well  known  de>cri))tion  by  Tacitus  of  the  funeral 
of  Junia,  widow  of  Caius  Cassius,  and  sister  of  Marcus  Brutus : — 

"  Wliat  piost  admired  each  scmtiniaing  eye 

Of  all  that  decked  that  passin-^  I'lv^oantrv  ? 
What  spread  from  face  to  face  the  wuntlerini:  air? 
The  thought  of  Brutus — for  he  was  not  there." 

1844. 


When  it  became  generally  known  that  "Westminster  Abbey  was^ 
finally  closed  agaiiust  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age,  several  applications 
were  made  for  the  erection  of  the  monument  in  sonu»  other  public 
buildiii'j: — and  the  learned  and  reverend  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cainhridi^'^e,  siioweil  that  he  was  not  afmid  of  contaminating  his  pupils 
by  giving,  in  the  noble  library,  amongst  the  memorials  of  the  great 
men  who  have  added  lustre  to  that  royal  foundation,  a  moeit  conspicuous 
position  to  the  statue  of  Byron. — [Iboo.J 

*  T«  fSftd  T$u  ixlyetf  tifti^at  kmifia  fiim  tit      w^mwt  ^  ym  ftmtf  9^$  tUtt  n«* 

X<x/a?»f  ffiefjLiiTX  y^BiffTix^tKO,  ita'iyatTiti  airr)*  rr,*  ^TiyfAfi*,  xaii  «  Setsf  rev  'T-^/rrtu 

Tfimn*  T««  yiifi  mmt  fk  dtmwm&iti  n  ^v^,^  t$»  Iwmi  tt  HmmMt  ^mmvtw.— Bxtraded  firon 

the  fun  111  rration  pronottlioed  by  Mr.  Spiridion  Tricoupi,  since  Miiiistor  at  the  Court  of/ 
Loudott,  uubiished  at  I'unX  in  1836.    A  tnuulation  of  it  may  be  found  in  WaddingtonY 
Yiiifc  to  Gitecc,  p.  243,  Appendix.  ' 
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